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JAPANESE  PATENT  MEDICINES. 


Note, — Throughout  this  report,  the  term  "  Patent  Medicines 
is  used  in  the  loose  sense  in  which  it  is  generally  employed  in 
popular  language ;  that  is,  it  refers  to  all  medicines  sold  in  a 
prepared  form  on  which  a  stamp  duty  is  imposed,  as  opposed  to 
medicines  prepared  in  particular  cases  from  a  prescription. 

The  patent  medicine  industry  of  Japan  had  its 

1.  History.  ^  J  J   tr- 

origin,  about  two  and  a  half  centuries  ago,  in  the 
town  of  Toyama  in  the  now-called  province  of  Etchu  on  the 
West  Coast,  which  ever  since  has  been  the  great  centre  of  the 
industry.  Prince  Seiko  Maeda,  who  was  born  in  1649,  was 
then  Daimyo  of  the  province,  succeeding  his  father  in  1674. 
He  was  a  man  of  strong  and  determined  character,  and  highly 
intelligent,  and  on  taking  up  the  reins  of  government,  he  im- 
mediately set  about  the  making  of  many  reforms,  especially 
with  the  object  of  spreading  education  among  his  subjects.  For 
this  reason,  and  for  his  care  and  solicitude  for  the  people,  when- 
ever any  emergency  or  calamity  arose,  he  was  greatly  respected 
and  loved,  but  the  chiqf  cause  of  his  fame  and  reputation  down 
to  the  present  day  is  that  it  was  due  to  his  initiative  and  support 
that  the  industry,  which  to-day  is  so  far-reaching  and  the  source 
of  Toyama's  prosperity,  arose  and  flourished.  This  fact  was 
clearly  shown  in  the  spring  of  this  year,  1906,  the  two  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  Daimyo's  death.  In  May,  a  grand  com- 
memorative festival  lasting  two  days,  organized  by  the  patent 
medicine  dealers  of  Toyama,  was  held  at  the  Daiii5ji  temple 
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at  Umezawa,  and  was  attended  by  large  numbers  of  people 
from  near  and  far,  who  wished  to  do  honour  to  the  old 
Daimvo's  memory.  From  the  beginning  of  his  assuming  the 
government,  Prince  Seiho  Maeda  took  great  interest  in  the 
manufacture  of  medicines  and  in  matters  of  public  health 
generally.  When  epidemics  of  dysentery,  etc.,  occurred  within 
his  dominions,  he  used  himself  to  make  up  medicines  and  dis- 
pense them  to  the  poor.  In  1682,  Bandai  Jokan,  a  physician 
of  Katakami  in  Bizen  province,  hearing  of  Prince  IMaeda's 
interest  in  the  manufacture  of  medicines,  travelled  to  1  byama 
and  presented  to  the  Prince  some  medicine  of  his  own  manufac- 
ture which  he  called  Han-gon  tan  (i.e.  "  medicine  which  calls 
back  the  dead  to  life") — a  name  which  is  now  a  household 
word  throughout  Japan — which  he  prepared  from  an  old 
secret  prescription  handed  down  in  his  family.  The  Prince  was 
greatly  struck  with  the  excellence  of  this  medicine  and  caused 
his  retainers  to  be  instructed  in  the  method  of  its  preparation. 
The  story  goes  that  in  1690,  when  the  Prince  was  in  Yedo 
(Tokyo),  while  busy  one  day  at  the  Sh6gun*s  Court,  one  of  the 
Daimyos  there  was  suddenly  taken  ill  and  was  at  the  point  of 
death.  All  present  were  thrown  into  a  state  of  consternation, 
and  no  one  knew  what  to  do,  nor  offered  any  effective  assist- 
ance, until  Prince  Maeda  took  a  dose  of  Han-gon- tan  from  his 
medicine  box  (a  thing  always  carried  in  the  old  days) 
and  administered  it  to  the  sufferer,  who  was  immediately 
restored  to  health.  All  the  Daimyos  present  were  so  struck 
with  the  wonderful  efficacy  of  the  medicine,  that,  in  spite  of  the 
prevailing  restrictions  with  regard  tp  encroaching  on  one 
another's  territories,  they  begged  that  from  that  time  forward  the 
Toyama  medicine  vendors  should  ply  their  trade  far  and  wide 
in  all  provinces  and  provide  for  the  demand  for  Hangontan. 
The  Prince  consented  to  this  and,  on  his  return  to  his  province, 
gave  an  apothecary  the  prescription  for  the  medicine  and  caused 
him  to  make  and  sell  it,  and  sent  a  man  to  other  provinces  as  a 
peddler.     Moreover,    so   charitable   and    benevolent   was  the 
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Prince  that,  in  his  desire  to  help  all  the  sick  people  in  the 
country,  he  caused  the  medicines  to  be  distributed  from  door 
to  door  without  immediate  payment,  and  the  collection  of  the 
money  to  be  postponed  until  a  convenient  time,  which  is  the 
origin  of  the  custom  now  in  vogue  for  the  distribution  of 
patent  medicines  in  Japan.  (See  Section  2,  under  the  heading 
"  Methods  of  selling  and  advertising.*')  In  organizing  these 
methods  the  Prince  took  the  greatest  trouble,  and  in  con- 
sequence, from  the  beginning,  the  business  gradually  made 
very  considerable  progress.  The  peddling  business  increased 
year  by  year  under  the  protection  of  the  provincial  administia- 
tion,  and  was  not  limited  to  Han-gon-tan  alone,  but  comprised  all 
sorts  of  medicines,  and  by  degrees  became  the  greatest  source 
of  Toyama's  prosperity. 

A  small  industry'  also  arose  at  this  time,  dependent  upon 
the  patent  medicine  business,  viz.,  the  making  of  the  paper 
packets  and  boxes  for  the  medicines,  and  by  this  means  many 
people  earned  a  livelihood.  So  widely,  moreover,  did  the 
Toyama  industry  spread,  that  it  came  to  be  looked  upon  from 
a  provincial  standpoint  as  a  great  industry,  and  it  was  therefore 
decided  to  levy  local  taxes  on  the  medicines,  the  management 
of  the  taxation  being  placed  under  the  control  of  the  City  Gov- 
ernor. From  1764  to  1 771 ,  owing  to  a  further  large  increase  in 
the  number  of  peddlers,  special  offices  were  established  and 
special  officers  appointed  in  complete  control  of  matters  con- 
nected with  patent  medicines,  but  afterwards  these  were  abolish- 
ed and  control  was  again  vested  in  the  City  Office  and  Finan- 
cial Bureau  of  Toyama.  Thenceforth,  until  about  1803,  an 
annual  tax  was  levied  on  each  peddler  at  the  rate  of  about  one 
shilling,  which  in  1850  was  increased  to  about  two  shillings  and 
nine  pence  per  head.  The  total  amount  collected  in  1850  from 
this  tix  was  over  £^$0.  Vvoni  this  time  until  the  daimyates 
were  abolished  and  prefectures  established  in  1868,  there  was 
not  much  variation  in  the  total  amount  collected  annually. 
Meanwhile  the  patent  medicine  dealers  had  drawn  up  regula- 
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tions  among  themselves,  and  had  divided  all  the  peddlers  into 
twenty-one  bands,  over  each  of  which,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  band,  from  five  to  ten  overseers  were  appointed.  Each  of 
these  bands  had  its  own  district  allotted  to  it  for  its  operations, 
and  thus  the  whole  country  was  covered  and  constantly  work- 
ed by  peddlers.  Over  the  whole  organization  the  dealers 
chose  one  of  their  own  number,  each  taking  the  office  in  turn, 
to  superintend  the  manufacture  of  the  medicines  and  the  work- 
ing of  the  peddling  business.  The  districts  allotted  to  the 
various  bands  were  as  follows : — Kvvanto,  Gokinai,  Ming, 
Shinshiu,  Kiushiu,  Okuchugoku,  Echigo,  Date,  Kazusa, 
Dewa,  Goshiu,  Ise,  Kitachugoku,  Suruga,  Shiroku,  Nambu, 
Sendai,  Satsuma,  Hishiu,  AkIta,  Hokkoku,  thus  covering  the 
whole  country.  At  first,  when  the  bands  were  started,  there 
were  over  2,600  peddlers  in  all  employed,  the  large  bands 
containing  from  100  to  300,  and  the  smaller  ones  from  60  to  90 
men  each.  The  numbers  gradually  increased,  and  the  support 
of  the  provincial  administration  became  more  and  more  thorough ; 
so  that,  in  1875,  there  were  about  5000  patent-medicine 
peddlers  in  all.  Other  daimyates  also  afforded  a  large  amount 
of  protection  to  Toyama  patent  medicines,  and  from  MuTSU, 
Dewa,  CfiiKuzEN,  Chikugo,  Buzen,  Bunco,  Hizen,  Higo,  Sa- 
tsuma, Iki  and  Tsushima  and  other  daimyates,  local  patent 
medicine  dealers  were  sent  to  make  a  special  study  of  the 
Toyama  industry.  After  the  restoration  of  1868,  when  dai- 
myates were  abolished  and  prefectures  established,  many 
Samurai  took  up  the  patent-medicine  business,  the  numbers 
engaged  rising  to  over  8,000.  In  January,  1877,  the  Govern- 
ment issued  the  first  regulations  for  the  state  control  and 
taxation  of  patent  medicines.  The  first  effect  of  this  Govern- 
ment control  was  favorable  to  the  growth  of  the  industry,  and 
its  development  proceeded  rapidly  throughout  the  years  1880 
and  1 88 1.  In  October,  1882,  however,  owing  to  the  publica- 
tion, by  Government  decree  No.  51,  of  the  patent-medicine 
stamp  tax   laws,  great  distress    was   occasioned   among   the 
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patent-medicine   dealers^  and  on  all  sides   bitter  complaints 
^^gainst  the  hardships  of  the  regulation  were  heard.    This 
distress  was  felt  most  keenly  among  those  occufned  in  the 
Toyama  patent-medicine  business,  owing  to  the  methods  em- 
ployed in  distribution^  and  for  a  thne  large  numbers  of  people 
were  thrown  out  of  employment     After  that,  year  by  year,  the 
business  declined,  and  it  seemed  tliat,  if  matters  were  left  in  the 
state  in  which  they  then  were,  the  industry  would  be  entirely 
ruined.     In  July  1886,  with  a  view  to  ameliorating  the  condi- 
tions in  some  degree,  the  Finance  Department's  Decree  No.  203, 
issuing  regulations  for  exchanging  patent  medicine  tax  stamps 
affixed  to  medicines  which  subsequently  remained  unsold,  was 
published  ;  but  although  on  the  surface  the  publication  of  these 
regulations  appeared   somewhat   to  lessen  the  hardships  on 
dealers,  in  reality  no  relief  at  all  was  realized  from  them.     So,  as 
it  was  useless  to  complain  of  the  severity  of  the  stamp  tax  and 
meanwhile  simply  await  the  Government's  action,  the  dealers 
took  steps  on  their  own  account  and  made  great  reforms  in  all 
branches  of  the  industry,  and  so  saved  it  from  the  absolute  ruin 
which  appeared  imminent,  and  by  degrees  brought  it  to  a  more 
satisfactory  position.     After  that,  year  by  year,  the  industry 
made  great  strides,  and  the   medicines  began   to   be  export- 
ed in  considerable  quantities.     In  January,  1905,  the  patent- 
medicine  tax  bill  was  introduced  into  the  Diet  and  a  ten  per 
cent  ad  valorem  tax,  with  exemption  for  all  medicines  ex- 
ported, was  approved,  and  from  May  of  the  same  year  was 
put  into  operation.     As  a  result  of  this  law,  the  export  of 
patent-medicines  to   foreign   countries   has   continuously  and 
largely  increased,  and  as  the  conditions  of  the  industry  in  the 
home  market  are  also  very  favourable,  a  large  extension  of 
business  on  all  sides  has  taken  place, 
t.  M«UMdfl  er      Patent  medicine  manufacturers  in  Japan   sell 
•?***?•       their  eroods  wholesale  to  the  retail  dealers  in  the 
tiaiBs.       various   towns  and   villages,   or    employ   their 
own  peddlers  to    hawk    their   goods  all   over  the   country. 
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In"  the  former  case,  they  allow  the  retail  dealers  a  com- 
mission  on  their  sales  amounting  to  from  2096  to  50^  of  the 
takings,  or  they  sell  the  medicines  to  them  outright  at  a  fixed 
reduction  in  price.  The  peddlers,  on  the  other  hand,  either 
receive  one  half  of  all  their  receipts,  or  have  their  travelling 
expenses  and  board  paid  and  receive  a  comn^ion  on  their  sales. 
The  system  in  vogue  among  the  peddlers  is  a  very  curious  one 
and  probably  unique.  As  has  been  previously  mentioned,  the 
bands  of  peddlers  have  each  their  own  district  for  business 
;illotted  to  them,  and  in  this  district  they  distribute  whatever 
medicines  their  customers  require,  without  at  the  time  receiv- 
ing any  payment  for  the  same.  Each  customer  takes  what  he 
considers  sufficient  to  last  his  household  a  year,  and  when  the 
year  is  completed,  the  peddlers  once  more  make  the  same 
round  and  collect  the  price  of  medicines  that  have  been  con- 
sumed during  the  course  of  the  year.  What  is  left  over,  they 
take  back,  and  exchange  free  of  cliarge  for  new  medicines  of 
the  same  sort,  at  the  same  time  supplying  on  credit  another 
year's  stock. 

It  was  on  account  of  this  method  being  in  vogue  and 
owing  to  the  severity  with  which  the  stamp  tax  laws  fell  upon 
those  employing  this ;  method,  stamps  having  to  be  affixed  to 
all  medicines  when  made  up  for  distribution,  that  the  **  Patent 
medicines  stamp  exchange  regulations  '*  were  issued. 

It  was  also  due  to  the  fact  that  the  peddling: 
branch  of  the  business  until  recent  times  largely 
prevailed  to  the  exclusion  of  the  method  of  selling  from  retail 
shopsn  that  advertising  in  print  and  by  sign  board  was  only  in- 
dulged in  on  a  small  scale,  as  the  peddlers  themselves  took  round 
samples  of  new  medicines  and  did  their  advertising  by  word  of 
mouth.  Nowadays,  however,  the  fashion  of  advertising  in 
news|)apers  and  magazines  and  by  setting  up  large  t)oards  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  railways  and  by  the  roacjbide  largely 
prevails  and  is  constantly  growing,  and  follows  both  in  style 
and  design,  as  well  as  in  locality,  the  methods  of  European 
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countries.  Indeed,  there  is  scarcely  a  line  of  railway  in  any 
thickly  populated  part  of  Japan,  the  ne^hboufing  landscape  of 
which  is  not  dis%ured  by  the  uncomely  and  ofteni  to  foreign 
ideas  at  least,  unsavoury  advertisements  of  popular  patent 


kerof      ^"    19041  tliere   were   3,102  licensed  patent 
Medi-  niedicine  manufacturers  in  Japan,  inanu&cturing 


■  mid  in  all  9,735  different  kinds  of  patent  medicines 
for  which  licences  were  taken  out.     The  total 


value  of  patent  medicines  manufactured  during 
the  eleven  years  previous  to    1905   is  approx* 
imately  as  follows :- — 


1894 
.1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 

J  903 
1904 


£>  573»Soo 
£  679,500 
£  778,700 
£  874,100 
;t  1,009,900 
^1,1 26,000 

;{i^I,  1 82,200 

£>\,2\  1,600 
^'1,231,200 
^'1,236,100 

£>\A  89,400 


In  1886,  it  amounted  to  only  £^iZfioo,  Toyama  pro- 
duces about  one  quarter  of  the  total,  its  production  annually 
beii%  about  73,000,000  packets  of  medicines  worth  approxi- 
mately ;£^3oo,ooo.  This  gives  some  idea  of  the  small  quantities 
in  which  certain  medicines  are  done  up  for  sale,  the  average 
value  of  these  packets  being  just  one  penny  each. 

_  In  former  times,  there  were  no  national  taxes 

x«dic;ine      Icvied   bn   patent    medicines.      In    1877,   these 
were  first  imposed  and  were  fixed   at   the   fol- 
lowing rates  :-^- 
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(a)  Manufacturers  of  patent  medicines  : — 

1.  Business  tax,  for  each  kind  of  medi- 
cine manufactured 4/- per  annum. 

2.  Licence  fee,  for  each  kind  of  medi- 
cine manufactured  on  issue  of  licence.Sd.         „ 

(i)  Retail  dealers  in  patent  medicines  and 
peddlers,  irrespective  of  the  number  of 
different  kinds  of  medicine  sold 5d.  per  annum. 

In  1882,  by  decree  No.  51,  regulations  as  to  stamp  duties 
on  patent  medicines  were  issued,  and  on  each  packet  of  patent 
medicines  stamps  to  the  value  of  one  tenth  of  the  value  of  the 
medicine  contained  in  the  packet  were  required  to  be  affixed. 
These  stamps  were  at  first  of  a  special  sort  called  "  Patent 
medicine  stamps  "  ;  but  in  1898,  by  Imperial  Ordinance  No. 
140,  general  revenue  stamp  regulations  were  published  and  one 
sort  of  revenue  stamp  was  issued  for  indiscriminate  use  as  deed 
stamps,  tobacco  stamps,  legal  stamps  and  patent  medicine 
stamps,  and  at  once  came  into  use  for  all  stamp  duties.  The 
stamps  are  of  ten  denominations  of  the  following  values  and 
colours : — 

1  rin  (1^5 th  of  a  farthing) grey. 

2  rin        light  blue. 

3  rifi         yellow. 

5  ri/i         :     dark  brown. 

1  sen  (Id,)       light  brown. 

2  sen  (^d.)       green. 

S  sen  (^d.)  dark  blue. 

4  sen  (id.)  orange. 

5  sen  (ijd.)  purple. 

10  sen  (2^6.)  dark  red. 

In  1905,  the  patent  medicine  tax  laws  were  revised,  and, 
in  addition  to  slight  modifications  of  the  regulations  in  force  at 
home,  exemption  from  all  taxes  was  granted  to  medicines 
exported  to  forcM^n  countries.     l'\irthcr,  in  the  regulations  for 
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putting  these  revised  laws  into  effect  (Imperial  Ordinance  No. 
155  of  1905) »  a  new  definition  was  given  of  *' articles  resem- 
blii^  patent  medicines " — on  which,  for  the  first  time,  the 
patent  medicine  stamp  tax  was  levied,  the  articles  specified 
having  hitherto  been  outside  the  category  of  patent  medicines. 
The  definition  given  is  as  follows :  "  Articles  containing  drugs, 
"  or  mixed  with  drugs,  which  are  advertised  as  being  effica- 
"  cious  in  any  of  the  ways  mentioned  under  the  following 
"  headings,  are  "  articles  resembling  patent  medicines  "  :  but 
"articles  only  efficacious  as  nutrients  or  disinfectants  and 
articles  spe<cially  exempted  by  the  Minister  of  Finance,  are 
not  included."  The  classification  of  **  articles  resembling 
patent  medicines  *'  is  as  follows : — 

I .  Articles  used  in  guarding  against  illnesses. 

2\  Articles  used  in  exhilarating  the  spirits,  dealing  the 
voice,  or  increasing  physical  or  mental  energy,  while  not  laying 
claim  to  being  efficacious  in  curing  illnesses. 

3.  Articles  used  for  changing  the  colour  or  constitution  of 
the  skin  or  hair,  or  in  removing  unpleasant  smells. 

4*  Articles  used  in  healing  skin  diseases. 

All  such  articles,  though  not  coming  under  the  law  for 
patent  medicines  making  a  licence  and  registration  necessary, 
must  nevertheless,  in  the  same  way  as  the  medicines,  have 
revenue  stamps  affixed. 

From  January  1905,  newlspecial^extra  taxes,  on  account 
of  the  Russo-Japanese  war,  have  been  in  force,  and  are  still  to 
be  continued  for  an  indefinite  period.  The  rates  of  this  taxation 
are  as  follows  : — 

For  each  separate  medicine  in  respect  of  the  amount 
manufactured, 

(  I )  When  the  total  value  is  less  than  £30 2s. 

(2)  „  „         between  ;6^30  and      -56^50..  6s. 

(3)  „  „  „  50  and        100..   los. 

(4)  „  „  „        100  and       200..   14s. 


lO 
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300  and       5(X> ..  £\  lOs. 
5C»and    1,000..  £z 
1,000  and    2,000..  ;^3 
2,000  and    3,000 ..  ;f 4 
3,009  and    5,oco ..  £^  los. 
5,000  and    7,000..  £7 
7,000  and  10,000 ..  ;f  8  lOs. 
over  10,000..  £\o 
,   In  addition  to  this«  there  is  also  a  special  business  tax» 
arising  from  the  extra  special  war  taxes,  which  is  as  follows  for 
each  niedidne  when  the  value  of  the  amount  manufactured  in 
one  year  is  : — 


(6) 

-,, 

*» 

(7) 

%f 

(8) 

»> 

(9) 

•  ft 

(10) 

»> 

(«» 

>• 

(13) 

>> 

(•3)    . 

9* 

Less  than 

;t30 

>               *  •  .               a  •  > 

...  4id. 

Between 

30  and 

£$0  ... 

...    IS.  2|d. 

50  and 

100  ... 

...   IS.  9^d. 

100  and 

200  ... 

...  2s.  5d. 

200  and 

300  ... 

...   3s.  5jd. 

300  and 

500  ... 

...   5s.  2d. 

500  and 

1,000  ... 

...  6s.  iid. 

1 ,000  and 

2,000  ... 

...   los.  4d. 

tf 


»> 


2,000  and     3,000 13s.  9^d. 

3,000  and     S>ooo  ...     ...   i8s.  ii^d. 

S,oooand     7,000 £1  4s.  id. 

7,000  and  10,000  ... 

I  \jj\j^j^j       *•«     ...     ... 

There   are   also   local    (provincial    and    city)    taxes    on 
patent  medicines. 

The  total  amount  received  from  patent  medicine  taxes  in 


Over 


.:.  £1  9s.  3d, 
...  £1  14s.  sd. 


.*•     (.•     .••     .* 


Japan  during  the  years  1894-1904  is 
1894... 
1895 
1896... 
1897... 


...     ... 


...     • . 


•  •     ... 


. . •     ... 


as  follows : — 

^7*300 
67,900 

77,800 

87,400 


Japanese  patent 'medicines. 


tt 


1898.... 
1899... 
1900.., 
1901... 
1902... 

1903... 
1904... 


•  •  •     •  • 


•  •  •     •  • 


•  •  •     •  • 


•  •  •     •  • 


•••     •••     •••    ^100)9^0 

II2,6CX> 

118,200 
121,100 
123,100 
123,600 
118,900 


•  •  t  •  •  • 


•  •  f  •  •  • 


'  •  •  •  •  • 


•  •  •  •  •  • 


•  •  •  •  •  • 


The  export  of  Japanese  patent  medicines  be*- 

\t Mm^tmtiim^  S^^  in   1 889,  when  a  Toyama  dealer  crossed 

*    — "^f***       over  to  Corea  and  opened    up  business   there% 

For  some  years  after  this  but  little  was  done, 
there  being  but  a  small  and  fluctuating  export  trade  to  China 
and  Corea  carried  on ;  but,  after  the  Chino-Japanese  war  of 
1894*1895,  the  business  was  gradually  extended  in  those 
countries,  and  also  spread  to  Hawaii.  Since  then,  most  of  the 
ports  of  the  Pacific  where  Japanese  are  settled  have  taken  their 
share,  and  in  other  directions  also  an  export  trade  has  grown 
up.  After  the  Russo-Japanese  war  ended  in  1905,  the  4)^i2il 
exemption  from  taxation  in  the  case  of  exported  patent-medi- 
cines came  into  force  and  gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  export 
trade.  The  total  value  of  medicines  exported  from  Toyama 
alone  during  the  year  from  July  ist,  1905  to  June  30th,  1906 
amounted  to  about  £1 5,000. 

Japanese  patent  medicines  are  exported  direct  to  the  fol- 
lowing places : — 

C/itfta : — Shanghai,  Hankow,  Tientsin,  Chefoo,  Tsingtau, 
Taku,  Yinkow  and  Newchwang. 

Corea: — Chemulpo,  Seoul,  Chinnampo,  Fusan,  Gcnsan, 
Mokpo,  Gunsan. 

United  States  : — San  Francisco,  Tacoma,  Portland,  Seattle* 
,        Canada  : — Victoria,  Vancouver. 

Straits  Settlements : — Singapore,  Penang. 

British  India  : — Rangoon. 

Dutch  Eastlndies  :• — Borneo. 

Australia  .•-— Towa^iville,  Thursday  Island. 
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Hawaii: — Honolulu. 

Philippiftes : — Manila. 

Hongkong. 

Trade  marks  for  patent  medicines  are  required 
^Hi!rkii!r  ^  ^  registered  and  are  of  two  kinds — (a)  the 
sign  hitherto  used  by  the  shop  or  other  des- 
criptive design,  or  {b)  the  name  of  the  medicine.  It  was 
formerly  a  common  practise  to  choose  Buddhist  and  Shinto 
terms  as  names  for  patent  medicines,  but  this  is  now  specifically 
forbidden^  and  to  ensure  that  no  such  names  should  be  regis- 
tered»  it  is  mentioned -in  the  Trade  Marks  law  of  1899  that 
names  of  patent  medicines  used  before  that  date  which  liave  by 
their  popular  usage  cpme  to  be  regarded  as  trade  marks,  can- 
not under  the  new  law  be  registered  as  trade  marks. 

For  this  reason,  most  patent  medicines,  which  were  manu- 
factured and  well-known  before  1899,  are  registered  under 
signs  or  pictures  for  trade  marks. 

The  names  used  are  generally  chosen  with  reference  to 
the  alleged  curative  properties  of  the  medicines,  such  as, 
"  brain-healii^  pills,"  "  poison-expelling  piUs,"  "  spirit-cheerit^ 
pills,*'  "  hcal-everything  powders,"  "  one<Jose-heaIing  pow- 
ders," "  life-supporting  powders,"  **  touch-the-j^t  pastilles," 
"  second-to-none  plasters,"  "  boil-breaking  ointment,"  •*  im- 
mediate-healer  plaster." 

No  Japanese  patent  medicines  are  sold  in  a 

7.  Kinds  of   liquid  form,  pills,  powders,  pastilles  and  pastes 

Medicineik  and  being  the   usual   way  in  which  medicines  are 

vn^^iuK'      ni2i^^  "P*     There  is  also  a  large  sale  of  dried 

roots,   leaves,  herbs    etc.,    which  are   prepared 

by    steeping   in   hot   water,    which   is   then    poured   off   and 

drunk. 

Patent  medicines  are  generally  packed  in  tins  or  in  card- 
board boxes,  though  many  kinds,  owing  to  their  cheapness  and 
the  very  small  quantities  (often  but  one  dose  at  a  time,  for  which 
less  than  a  farthing  is  paid)  in  which  they  must  be  done  up  in 
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order  to  meet  the  popular  demand^  are  simply  enclosed  In  a 
paper  package  or  small  envelope. 

In  order  to  safeguard   the   interests   of  the 

forPfoiee-     industry  and  of  individual  manufacturers,  there 

i^eVeiopiiieiii  ^^^  numerous  Patent  Medicine  Industry  Guilds. 

of  the        These  assist  in  a  ereneral  way  those  of  their 

Indosiry.  ^  -^         . 

members  who  are  in  any  difficulties,  legal  or 
otherwise,  connected  with  the  business. .  There  is  also  in 
Toyama  a  special  guild  for  the  purpose  of  loaning  money  to 
patent  medicine  dealers  when  they  are  in  need  of  capital  to 
develop  their  business,  and  which  offer  them  special  facilities 
for  depositing  money  :  this  guild  has  from  its  start  made  great 
progress,  and  the  numbers  of  its  members  are  increasing  year 
by  year.  In  addition  to  these,  there  is  in  Toyama  a  Patent 
Medicine  Dealers'  Club  with  3,000  members,  started  in  1901  ; 
a  school  for  instruction  in  medical  matters  with  nearly  200 
pupils,  founded  by  influential  dealers  in  1893  and  taken  over  by 
the  Municipality  in  1898 ;  and  a  monthly  magazine  known  as 
the  "  Toyama  Patent  Medicine  Magazine/'  which  deals  with  all 
matters  connected  with  the  industry.  This  was  started  in 
1904. 
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A  general  meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan  was  held  in  the  Society's 
Room,  I  Shichome,  Ginza,  Tokyo,  on  Wednesday,  Feb.  20.  Rev.  D.  C.  Greene, 
D.D.,  acted  as  Chairman.  The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been 
published,  were  taken  as  read.  The  Chairman  then  called  upon  Prof.  £.  H« 
Vickers  to  read  the  paper  on  "Japanese  Patent  Medicines''  by  Mr.  W.  M. 
Royds,  of  H.B.M's.  Consular  Service  in  Japan.  This  paper  covered  the  follow- 
i  ng  topics:  History;  Methods  of  Selling  and  Advertising;  Number  of  F^ent 
Medicine  Manufacturers ;  Amount  of  Medicines  Manufactured  and  their  Value ; 
Patent  Medicine  Taxes ;  Export  of  Patent  Medicines ;  Trade  Marks ;  Kinds  of 
Patent  Medicine  and  Ways  of  Packing ;  Institutions  for  Protection  and  Develop- 
ment  of  the  Industry. 

The  Chairman,  in  expressing  the  thanks  of  the  Society  to  both  the  writer 
and  the  reader  of  the  instructive  paper,  remarked  that  he  wished  some  physicians 
were  present  to  give  information  concerning  the  real  value  of  these  remedies, 
some  of  which  were  undoubtedly  efficacious.  He  also  alluded  to  a  servant's 
derivation  of  the  English  word  <'  doctor  "  from  the  Japanese  doku4oru  (poison 
remover) ! 

Mr.  Ernest  W.  Clement  next  read  some  *«  Notes,"  which,  in  a  revised  and 
expanded  form,  are  published  in  the  following  p>aper  on  « Japanese  Medical 
Folk-lore." 

The  librarian  then  made  the  following  report : — 

Books  and  Papers  Received  Since  the  January  Meeting. 

Royal  Society,  London,  Series  A.  vol.  78.  No.  A.  525. 

Royal  Society,  S.  Australia,  vol.  XXX.  Dec,  1906. 

Science  of  Man,  15  Sept.,  1906. 

Oesterreichische  Monatschrift,  Dec,  1906. 

Royal  Asiatic  Society.    Bombay  Branch,  No.  LXI.  Dec,  1906. 

Journal  of  Anthropological  Institute,  Jan.  to  June,  1906. 

Journal  of  Geography,  Jan.,  I907. 

Transactions  of  University  of  Colorado,  Dec.,  1906. 

Chinese  Recorder,  Shanghai,  Jan.,  Feb.,  1907. 

International  Studio,  Jan.,  1907  1  .^.^^^.^^  k^  w^  q_^. 
Bellman,  15  Jan.,  1907  /  presentea  by  Mr.  Uwre. 
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JAPANESE  MEDICAL  FOLK-LORE, 


By  ERNEST  W.  CLEMENT,  A.M.  ^ 

The  i-^aper  by  Mr.  Royds  on  "  Japanese  Patent  Medicines  " 
K>  alt  too  brief.  Its  scope  seems  to  have  been  limited  by  a 
purpose  to  confine  the  discussion  to  the  historical  and  mer- 
cantile phases  of  the  subject.  But  it  also  suggests  the  imfpense 
and  very  interesting  field  of  '*  Japanese  Folk-Medicine "  with 
its  numerous  superstitions  about  medicines,  charms,  amulets, 
exorcism,  etc.,  etc.  We  do  not  expect  to  be  able  to  cover 
this  field  completely,  as  we  have  not  had  sufficient  time  at  our 
disposal  for  a  thorough  investigation.  We  merely  desire  to 
offer  a  few  notes  gathered  hastily  from  various  sources.* 

But  first,  even  at  the  risk  of  repeating  some  items  in  the 
paper  by  Mr.  Royds,  we  would  supplement  what  he  has 
written  by  a  clipping  from  the  Japan  Mail  of  July,  1899. 
This  we  reproduce  entire  : — 

An  article  containing  a  good  deal  of  curious  information 
appears  in  No.  221  of  the  Rikngo  Zasshi,  entitled  Baiyakii 
Kbkokti  to  Minzokiiy  **  The  Advertising  of  Patent  Medicines  and 
Popular  Customs,"  by  Mr.  Yamagata  Tokon,  the  gist  of 
which  we  give  below.  The  writer  does  not  confine  the 
discussion  to  patent  medicines,  but  includes  cosmetics  as  well. 
There  are  at  least  one  hundred  quack  remedies  and  cosmetics 
whose  sale  is  solely  dependent  on  the  persistence  with  which 

•  For  a  ihorougli  trealmcnl  of  the  *'  History  of  Medical  Progress  in  Japan," 
sec  Dr.  Whitney's  lengthy  paj^cr  in  Vol.  XII  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  Japan. 
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they  are  advertised  in  newspapers.  The  advertising  medium 
is  usually  one  or  two  of  the  smaller  dailies,  but  the  names 
of  patent  medicines  may  frequently  be  seen  in  the  pages  of 
Buddhist  magazines,  which  shows  that  the  priests  do  a  little 
selling  on  their  own  account  when  their  incomes  are  small. 
The  Japanese  names  given  to  the  various  articles  for  sale  in 
many  cases  are  very  curious,  and  display  no  small  amount 
of  originality  in  their  inventors.  They  may  be  divided  as 
follows:  (i)  Names  derived  from  the  original  foreign  name 
of  the  article.  (2)  Names  based  on  the  disease  or  imperfection 
which  the  specific  is  designed  to  cure.  (3)  Abstract  names  describ- 
ing the  general  effect  of  the  article  recommended,  like  Shin  {fjfO 
yaku,  Hyakudoku  Kndashi  (Hundred-poisons  Purgative)  Taiyb- 
gan  (Sun -pills),  Taiyo-san  (Sun  powders),  Bikkuri  megusuri, 
Dokutori'gan ;  and  among  Cosmetics,  the  Kirei-sui,  the 
Beppift-sui  (Beauty- water),  Tekimensui  (Immediate  Effect 
water),  Kime-chinki  {lit.  Skin-texture  Tincture),  Tsuya-kin 
(the  chief  of  gloss-producing  cosmetics).  The  number  of  patent 
medicines  offered  for  sale  is  astonishing.  Mr.  Yamagata 
informs  us  that  without  making  an  exhaustive  investigation 
he  came  across  no  less  than  78  different  specifics  in  the 
columns  of  newspapers.  These  he  divides  into  3  kinds. 
(1)  Specifics  connected  with  child-bearing.  There  are  pills  that 
are  said  to  insure  conception  and  pills  that  are  said  to  prevent 
it.  (2)  Tonics,  of  all  kinds.  Among  them  itnori  no  kuroyaki 
(burnt  water-lizard,  used  as  an  aphrodisiac  medicine).  (3)  Poison 
Antidotes  and  Disease  Cures.  The  modes  of  advertising  these 
wonderful  remedies  differ  nothing  from  those  followed  in  the 
West.  And  the  practice  of  offering  rewards  of  even  5,000 
yen  to  any  j^erson  who  proves  the  inefficacy  of  the  drug 
recommended  is  very  common.  Statistics  show  that  every 
year  the  number  of  patent  medicines  offered  for  sale  increases. 
In  1896  in  Tokyo  alone  there  were  registered  1,401  inventors 
of  patent  medicines  and  5,145  vendors  of  these  remedies.  The 
number  of  quack  doctors  in  that  year  was   42,533.     At  that 
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time  T6ky5's  duly  qualified  medical  men  numbered  only 
5,137.  Since  that  time  additions  have  been  made  both  to 
the  ranks  of  trained  physicians  and  to  those  of  the  charlatans, 
but  unless  some  special  steps  are  taken  to  save  the  people 
from  imposition,  says  Mr.  Yamagata,  the  quack,  for  many 
years  to  come,  will  do  more  tiian  hold  his  own  among  the 
lower  classes,  on  account  of  the  cheapness  of  his  wares  and 
his  low  charges  for  consultation.  In  the  writer's  opinion 
restrictions  should  be  placed  on  the  manufacture  and  the  sale 
of  patent  medicines  and  cosmetics,  so  as  to  prevent  fraud  and 
put  a  stop  to  practices  that  are  injurious  to  health  and  to  morals. 
We  wish  also  to  add  a  few  more  points  about  the  nomen- 
clature, nature,  history  and  claims  of  some  of  the  most  pro- 
minent and  popular  nostrums.* 

1.  Hotan  (^ffl*)'  A  cordial  composed  of  camphor, 
peppermint,  etc.  The  name  means  "  gem  medicine,"  or 
"jewel  medicine.'*  It  is  said  that  there  once  lived  a  man 
named  Morita,  who  was  distinguished  in  penmanship  and  the 
art  of  drawing,  and  whose  classical  name  was  H5tan.  He 
kept  a  drugstore,  to  which  one  day  came  an  old  man  on 
business.  The  two  fell  into  more  intimate  conversation  ;  and, 
when  the  old  man  went  away,  he  left  with  the  druggist  the 
prescription  for  Hotan,  which  quickly  became  popular  and 
distinguished  among  nostrums.  The  result  was  that  in  a  short 
time  Morita  obtained  great  riches  ;  and  in  order  to  commemo- 
rate the  old  man's  kindness,  he  laid  away  a  certain  portion  of 
his  profits  to  use  for  the  old  man.  The  advertisement  of  this 
remedy  is  appended  from  the  Japan  Times,  f 

2.  Hankontan  (^^fl-).  The  name  means  "  recalling 
soul  medicine,"  as  it  is  claimed  to  be  efficacious  in  resurrecting 
from  the  dead.  This  is  one  of  the  nostrums  prepared  in 
Toyama. 

*  We  would  acknowledge  Ihe  valuable  assistance  of  Mr.  Josukc  Tatsuno  in 
collecting  this  material, 
t  See  next  page. 
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3.  Kakkonto  (J^ffiffi)*  As  the  name  indicates,  this  is 
a  decoction  from  the  root  of  the  plant  known  as  htzu  or 
iatsu. 

4.  Mankintan  (^^^).  The  name  means  "  ten  thousand 
dollar  medicine."  It  is  manufactured  in  Kumano  in  the 
province  of  Kii ;  it  is  an  anodyne  pill.  There  is  also  a  Senkin- 
tan  (^^JJ),  or  "  thousand- dollar  medicine." 

OLDEST  AND  UP-TO-DATE, 

PATENT  MEDICINE. 

MORITA'S  HOTAN. 


•flV* 


■sc  A  J  /»  ^m 


MORITA'S  "  HOTAN  " 
is  one  of  the  oldest 
patent  medicines  histor- 
ically and  is  up-to- 
date  in  respect  of  its 
efficiency.  It  enables 
its  users  to  be  proof 
against  noxious  cxhala- 
tioas  and  infectious  dis- 
eases.       "  Hotan  "      is 


also  best  for  rein vigo rat- 
ing the  drooping  spirits. 
It  has  worked  marvel- 
lously in  ailments  of 
beasts.  Beware  of  imi- 
tations of  which  there 
arc  several.  Mark  our 
brand.  Sold  in  tins, 
each  10  scH  and 
above. 


TRADE  MARK. 

JIHEI     MORITA. 

(The  loth  descendants  of  the  same  name). 

No.  27,  Ikenoeiata  Naka-cho, 

Shitaya,' Tokyo.  . 
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5.  Seikisui  {If^^"^).  The  name  means  "  purifying- 
ffonder- water."  This  is  an  ophthalmolc^ical  remedy,  invent- 
ed Iqf  Ginko  Kishida,  an  editor,  famous  as  a  scholar  of  Chinese 
Nterature  and  the  art  of  poetry. 

6.  Jitsubosan  (K  ^fJO-  A  decoction  used  as  a  specific  in 
female. complaints.  The  name  means  "  real-molher-mcdicine," 
because  it  takes  as  good  care  of  a  sick  person  as  the  real 
mother  would. 


7.  Chujoto  (rf*^%)-  A  specific  for  female  complaints. 
The  name  comes  from  the  Princess  Chujo  (Chiijo-himc),  who 
lived  in  (he  time  of  the  Empress  Koken  (7*19-758  A.D.)  and 
the  Emperor  Junnin  {758-764  A.  D.)  She  was  a  remarkable 
beauty,  daughter  of  a  noble  of  the  Fujiwara  family.  At  her 
birth  she  lost  her  own  mother  and  was  brought  up  as  an  adopt- 
ed child  in  another  home.  On  account  of  the  cruelty  of  her 
step  mother,  she  lived  a  bitter  and  sad  life,  and  finally  was  sent 
to  the  forest,  to  be  killed,  by  her  cniel  mother.  She  was, 
however,  rescued  by  a  faithful  retainer,  or,  as  another  story 
goes,  by  one  of  her  female  adherents. 

One  day,  when  her  father  was  out  hunting,  he  lost  his 
way,  but  happened  to  meet  his  daughter  and  took  her  back  to 
her  old  home.  But  she  again  forsook  her  home  and  lived  in  a 
monastery,  in  preference  to  the  position  of  Empress  offered  to 
her. 
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The  story  of  the  Princess  Chujo  has  been  dramatised. 
Her  picture  adoras  (?)  the  advertisements  on  the  street  posts* 

8.  Hyakuso  O^).  A  strong,  bitter  medicine  for  diar-' 
rhoea  and  stomach  troubles.  It  is  said  that  there  once  lived  in 
China  a  virtuous  Emperor  who  tried  to  find  an  excellent 
medicine  for  his  subjects.  He  tasted  one  by  one  the  various 
plants  and  at  last  found  this  one  so  profitable  to  all.  From 
this  comes  its  name,  meaning  '*  hundred-grasses." 

9.  Shinyaku  (jptlR),  or  Divine  remedy.  It  has  a  sharp 
smell,  is  said  to  resemble  "  Painkiller,"  and  is  used  in  a  similar 
way. 

10.  Gozoen  (3£jlRIH)*  These  are  pills  as  atonic  for  the 
go.zdt  or  five  viscera,  ue.^  the  heart,  lungs,  stomach,  liver  and 
kidney. 

11.  Uirogusuri  (5^flKj||)i  or  Uiro.  This  is  a  nostrum 
originally  brought  from  China  and  supposed  to  be  a  specific  for 
expectoration.  In  Odawara  there  is  a  grand  old  building, 
which  has  an  eight- ridged  roof,  is  noted  for  its  architectural 
style  and  is  specially  popular  among  old-style  carpenters.  In 
this  building  is  sold  Uiro ;  so  that  both  the  nostrum  and  the 
building  are  well  known  to  the  people.  For  some  reason  or 
other,  the  children  of  that  house  are  despised  by  their  fel- 
lows. 

12.  .  Usaikaku  (J^^  A)j  or  Rhinoceros  horns.  The  horns 
of  the  rhinoceros  are  powdered  and  used  as  a  specific  in  fever 
cases  of  all  kinds. 

13.  Kiogan  (-^UKA)-  The  name  means  "wonderful- 
effect-pills."  They  are  of  the  size  of  a  mustard-seed  and  are 
given  to  infants. 

14.  Kyumeigan  {i^^'fO,  or  "saving-life-pills.**  Similar 
to  the  above,  but  stronger  and  more  effective.  As  this 
medicine  is  produced  at  a  place  called  Uzu,  that  name  is  often 
prefixed,  as  you  may  see  it  to  day  in  the  advertisements  in  the 
electric  cars.  There  it  is  specially  advertised  to  cure  "  worms  " 
in  children. 
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ij.  Seishintan  (flli&U-),  or  "  Rcfrcshing-heart-medicine." 
Its  advertisement  may  speak  for  itself.* 

1 6.  Seifuyu  (}f|JU(%)>  or  "  Purifying- women-hot  water." 
Used  as  a  decoction.   • 

17.  Someisan  (ll^fifc)*  or  "  Reviving-Iife-medicine." 

18.  Ichirokusan  (— A\fti[)>  ^^  "  One-six-remedy,"  used  in 
dental  disorders.  The  expression  "  one-six  "  comes  from  dice 
used  in  back-gammon  {sugnrtiku)  ;  and  it  is  said  to  suggest  that 
the  efficiency  of  this  medicine  can  be  known  only  by  trial. 
This  is  widely  advertised  in  front  of  drug-stores. 

19.  Hifumi  (— I1H)»  Of  "One-two-three/'  This  is  a 
plaster  used  for  skin  diseases.  Its  name  includes  a  pun  on  the 
word  /u/u,  meaning  "  skin  "  ;  may  also  indicate  that  it  is  useful 
for  several  ailments  ;  and  may  emphasize  the  fact  that  it  has  no 
rival. 

20.  Zenjisui  (^Jp  7jc),  or  "  Complete-cure-water/'  a  lotion 
for  skin  diseases. 


*  SEISHINTAN  (PILLS.) 

INDISPENSABLE   ROTH   AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 

(in  Case,  Bottle,  Package,  Nickel,  Tin,  etc.) 

As  an  Invigorator  and  for  caring  Headache  Giddiness,  and  for  refreshing  the 
Drooping  Mind.  Those  occupied  in  busy  professions  are  advised  to  provide 
themselves  with  Our  Pills  without  fail. 

Take  a  few  of  Our  Pills  after  every  meal,  and  Your  Digestions  will  be  improved, 
and  your  Stomach  and  Bowels  be  kept  healthy,  whereby  you  will  always  be 
a  stranger  to  all  sorts  of  ailments  arising  from  the  disorder  of  those  parts. 

Very  Fragrant ;  keep  the  mouth  from  all  Offensive  Smell  as  well  as  from  Fever ; 
clear  the  throat  of  Phlegm  ;  keep  it  moist  and  clear  the  Voice.  Very  neces- 
sary for  a  Vocalist  and  Society  Ladies  and  Gentlemen. 

Have  M}*sterious  Powers  of  remedying  Seasickness  and  every  sort  of  illness  to 
which  you  may  be  liable  during  the  hot  or  cold  season.  Ward  off  the 
Attack  of  Dangerous  Fever. 

Good  for  Stomach-ache,  Diarrcwi,  etc.,  arising  from  the  U£e  of  bad  or  strange 
drinking  water  and  for  any  other  sort  of  illness  you  may  often  suffer  from 
while  on  a  journey.    A  Traveller,  careful  of  his  health,  ought  to  carry  Our 
Seishintan. 
Sold  at  all  the  druggists  throughout  Japan,  but  purchasers  arc  cautioned 

against  Fraudulent  Imitations,  looking  always  for  our  Trade  Mark  ♦*  Mermaid." 


k.. 
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21.  Bannoko  (SfiBSf)*  or  "  Omnipotent  paste."  It  may 
also  be  pronounced  Mannokd.  It  is  a  paste,  much  in  vogue 
among  the  vulgar  classes. 

22.  Sumokd  (ti8l^)»  or  "Wrestler's paste."  Used  by 
wrestlers  after  moxa  {viogtisa)  has  been  applied  to  their  bodies. 

23.  Mankinko  (|$^§),  or  "  Ten-thousand  dollar  paste." 

24.  Issaigan  {r^^iQt  or  **  Cure-all  pills."  Not  so  well- 
known  as  others,  though  it  claims  so  much  ! 

25.  Nihachisui  (HA:^)-  or  "  Twice-eight-water,"— a 
toilet  water  which  is  warranted  to  make  girls  "  sweet  sixteen." 

The  advertisements  of  this  adorn  the  posts  all  over  Tokyo. 

26.  Tsuya-nomizu  (B607jC),  or  "  Polish-water,"  to  make 
the  face  shine. 

27.  Kirei-sui  {^  1^'— 7K)»  or  "Beauty-water,"  also  for  a 
lady's  toilet. 

28.  Royaru-sui  ( n  —  -v  /^ij/O*  or  **  Royal-water,"  like 
the  three  preceding  ones. 

29.  Moseieki  (^^?S),  or  "  Hair-growing-lotion,"  for 
baldness  or  thinness  of  hair. 

30.  Kokkwaigan  i^^iQ,  or  "  Restorative-pills,"  for 
rheumatism,  beri-beri  and  syphilis. 

3 1 .  Makuri  (^ (HS^)  (JK  ^fij) .  A  purgative  made  from 
.sea-weed  and  commonly  given  to  a  baby  for  a  few  days  after 
its  birth. 

32.  Sanogon  (Hlic^)-     ^  medicine  for  syphilis. 

33.  Dokusogan  {%^')Q,  or  Poison- expelling-pills,  for 
syphilis. 

34.  Kennogan  (|liB8A)»  ov  Strengthening-brain  pills,  for 
nervous  troubles. 

35.  Heburin-gan  {^^  y*  V  ^^^'L)*  or  '*  Febrin  "  pills,  for 
fever. 

36.  Meijisui  (BB}n7jC),  or  Meiji- water,,  named  from  the 
present  era, — for  i-heumatism. 

37.  Junkisan  (|©jitj[),  or  Settling-body-powder,  for 
women. 


/ 
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38.  Choisan  (flQ^]^),  or  Settling-stomach-powder. 

39.  Shingetsugan  {ISi^iQ,  or   New- moon-pills,   is  the 
poetical  name  of  a  popular  remedy  for  amenorrhcea. 

40.  Seiryogan  (SI<S>^)»  OJ*  Refreshing-pills.  This  is 
quite  similar  to  Seishintan,  noticed  above  (No.  15) ;  but  is  more 
modern,  and  is  manufactured  and  sold  "  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor  and  the  sick  "  ! 

Further  illustrations  of  old  nostrums  are  found  in  "  A 
Suburb  of  Yedo  "  (Purcell),  as  follows  : — 

The  establishment,  from  which  he  [the  doctor]  starts  upon 
liis  daily  rounds,  is  quite  a  marvel  of  little  drawers  and  shelves. 
Root-choppers  and  mortars  litter  the  mats ;  whilst  black- 
lacquered  boards,  with  gilded  incriptions  thereon,  inform  the 
public  of  the  "  Thousand  years'  life  pills  to  he  had  here  " — the 
"  Mixture  of  a  hundred  ingredients " — and  many  other 
nostrums  too  numerous  to  mention.  In  addition  to  these  affir- 
matories  he  has  a  rare  stock  of  hand-bills  in  which  he  wraps  his 
potions.  Some  of  them  are  ornamented  with  harrowing 
pictures  meant  to  catch  the  eye,  and  all  are  brave  with  capitals. 
What  wheezing  asthmatic  could  resist  the  seductions  of  the 
"  Clove  Pills,  a  recipe  of  this  house  '*  ?  "  This  honourable 
medicine,"  it  is  asserted,  "  is  prepared  in  a  secret  manner,  ac- 
cording to  a  recipe  of  divine  origin,  and  there  is  no  other 
medicine  like  it  in  the  world."  **  This  unique  and  extraordinary 
compound,"  it  goes  on  to  relate,  *'  is  a  sj^ecific  for  the  coughs 
of  both  grown  people  and  children,  no  matter  from  what  cause 
arising.  When  a  cough  lasts  for  a  long  time,  it  ruins  the 
spleen,  injures  the  stomach  and  destroys  the  five  great 
organs*  and  the  six  membersf,  more  especially  in  the  case  of 
young  children,  for  in  such  instances  a  bad  habit  of  body 
arises,  from  which  spring  the  *  hundred  diseases.'  A  cure, 
however,  is  guaranteed  in  the  most  deplorable  cases  by  using 
one  packet  of  the  specific,  and  in  hoj^eless  ones  by  two.     The 

*  The  g^0zd  mentioned  above. 

t  The  rokn^ai^  viz.,  the  head,  body,  rijjht  bide,  left  bide,  handb  and  feet. 
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symptoms  will  be  found  to  improve  in  the  most  astonishing 
manner.  For  epidemic  coughs  at  change  of  season,  for 
ordinary  catarrh,  for  hacking  cough,  for  the  cough  which 
defies  diagnosis,  for  the  constitutional  cough,  and,  in  fact,  for 
all  other  kinds  of  coughs,  this  extraordinary  combination  will 
be  found  to  have  an  astounding  action.'  No  matter  how  far  gone 
the  patient  may  be,  it  will  be  found  to  refresh  his  inwards, 
expand  his  chest,  improve  his  appetite,  and  fatten  him  up 
in  an  amazingly  short  space  of  time.  Of  the  niany  tens  of 
thousands  of  persons  who  have  tried  its  virtues,  not  one  has 
found  it  to  fail.  Its  excellence  can  be  tested  by  a  trial,  even 
the  most  hopeless  cases  are  benefited  by  its  use,  and  if  several 
packets  are  taken,  a  cure  is  guaranteed.  Prepared  and  com- 
pounded only  by  Kahei  of  the  Isci  house." 

Rhinoceros  Pills ! 

"  A  certain  cure  for  tightness  of  the  chest,  pain,  gnashing 
of  the  teeth,  depression  of  the  spirits,  and  in  fact  every  other 
disease  under  the  sun.  An  unfailing  cure  guaranteed  if 
regularly  used.  These  pills  are  best  taken  by  being  dissolved 
in  sakiy 

Pick-me-up  Pills ! 

With  a  picture  of  a  decrepit  old  man  tottering  in  at  one 
door  of  die  establishment  and  leaving  by  another  rejuvenescent, 
"  Try  the  gold-coated  life-helping  pills  !  "  etc. 

Wonderful  System ! 

"  This  is  the  establishment  for  the  cure  of  all  kinds  of 
diseases.  The  family  to  which  I  belong  has  been  distinguished 
for  seven  generations  for  its  successful  treatment  of  every 
known  disease.  Of  the  many  hundreds  of  patients  who  have 
been  under  our  treatment,  not  one  has  failed  to  be  cured. 
Toothache  cured  on  the  spot." 

Black  Ball  PUls ! 

"  Useful  for  curing  twenty-one  different  descriptions  of 
diseases." 
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The  Furidashi ! 

"  A  popular  remedy  for  coughs  and  colds.  It  expels  the 
devil  and  promotes  the  circulation.  Some  designing  persons 
havir^  in  various  places  exhibited  signs  professing  to  deal  in 
this  medicine,  I  would  humbly  beg  to  observe  that  what  is 
prepared  and  sold  in  those  places  is  inert,  as  will  be  quickly 
discovered  by  any  one  foolish  enough  to  try  it." 

The  Musk  Pills  ! 

"  An  infallible  remedy  for  everything,  from  a  red  face 
to  a  bed-sore.  A  pick-me-up  after  a  drinking*bout  (in  which 
case  they  are  to  be  taken  in  salt-water).  Every  traveller  should 
be  provided  with  a  store  of  these  magic  pills  as  a  specific  against 
sea-sickness,  kago  sickness,  and  bites  of  venomous  reptiles." 

These,  and  many  other  infallible  nostrums  too  numerous 
to  mention,  may  all  be  procured  for  a  trifling  charge  from 
the  doctor  of  "  Our  Suburb." 

Folk-medicines  are  numerous  in  Japan,  as  the  following 
bits  of  folk-lore  will  illustrate  : — 

If  you  have  a  mole  under  your  eyes,  drop  three  red  beans 
into  a  well,  and  it  will  disappear. 

If  you  see  a  person  with  trachomae,  spit  three  times  when 
that  person  is  not  looking  at  you,  or  you  will  catch  the  disease. 

The  spread  of  measles  may  be  stopped  by  writing  the 
nan^e  of  Chinzd  Hachjr5  (a  noted  warrior  to  whom  tradition 
has  ascribed  supernatural  powers  in  warding  off  disease)  and 
pasting  it  on  the  doors  of  houses  that  have  been  affected. 

A  sure  antidote  for  small- pox  is  to  keep  by  one  a  photo 
of  the  pock-marked  face  of  Hon.  Kakugoro  Inouye,  M.  P. 
The  idea  in  this  case  seems  to  be  that,  as  Mr.  Inouye  is  such 
a  noted  orator,  the  very  sight  of  his  face  would  overawe  the 
Small  Pox  God  (Hoso-noKami).* 

In  the  case  of  kakke,  or  beri-beri,  there  is  a  stone,  called 

*  Concerning  this  deity,  see  Hearn's  *•  Glimpses  of  Unfamiliar  Japan,"  page 
147,  on  which  page  are  references  to  other  disease  deities. 
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the  Kaname-ishi,  or  Pivot-stone  which  is  remarkably  effica- 
cious. It  is  shaped  like  the  pin  that  fastens  a  fan  together ; 
hence  its  name.  Moreover,  the  location  of  such  a  stone  is 
indicated  by  a  pile  of  salt,  which  also  possesses  remarkable 
powers.  This  salt  is  rubbed  into  the  soles  of  the  feet  by  such 
as  wear  clogs,  and  is  dropped  into  their  shoes  by  the  soldiers 
from  the  barracks,  who  are  largely  afflicted  by  the  complaint 
it  is  said  to  cure,  and  who  even  fill  their  pocket-books  with 
it  for  future  use.* 

It  is  the  custom,  when  a  cold  is  feared,  to  paste  a  piece 
of  paper  over  the  entrance  to  the  house,  the  paper  bearing 
ideographs  that  Kato  Kiyomasa  or  some  other  old  Japanese 
hero  is  at  present  lodging  there.  This  so  frightens  the  deniDn, 
or  the  Wind- God,  that  he  flees  at  once.  There  is  a  certain 
kind  of  cold  known  as  O  some-kaze,  from  a  famous  O  Some 
San,  who  had  a  lover  named  Hisamatsu.  Whenever  the  cold 
made  its  appearance,  tjie  notice,  "  Hisamatsu  not  at  this 
house,"  was  pasted  on  the  doorway. 

In  Oki  is  a  famous  cedar-tree  remarkable  for  its  girth  of 
forty-five  feet  and  its  age  of  more  than  800  years.  It  is 
alleged  that  whoever  eats  with  chopsticks  made  of  the  wood 
of  that  tree  will  never  have  the  toothache,  and  will  live  to 
become  exceedingly  old.  There  is  also  a  superstition  about 
the  yanagi,  or  willow  tree,  that  sufferers  from  toothache  some- 
times stick  needles  into  the  tree  in  the  belief  that  the  pain 
caused  to  the  tree-spirit  will  force  it  to  exercise  its  power  to 
cure.  In  Oki  is  also  Agonashi  Jiz5,  to  whom  people  who 
have  toothache  pray,  because  he  is  jaw-less  {ago-nasJit),  It 
is  explained  that  Jiz5  in  one  of  his  former  lives  had  such  a 
tooth-ache  that  he  tore  off"  his  lower  jaw  and  threw  it  away. 
Therefore,  the  people  of  Oki  made  a  statue  of  him  without  a 
jaw.  His  real  name,  however,  is  Agonaoshi  Qaw-healer). 
When  people  are  cured,  they  go  to  any  running  stream  and 


*  "  A  Suburb  of  Vezo  "  (Purcell). 
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drop  into    the    water  twelve  pears    (nas/ii),  one    for  each 

month.* 

In  Old  Japan  there  was  a  famous  dds/ia  powder,  manu- 

ktured  and  sold  only  by  the  priests  of  the  Shingon  sect  and 

said  to  have  such  wonderful  virtues  as  not  only  to  cure  various 

diseases,  but  also  "  to  relax  the  rigid  limbs  of  a  corpse."    Dn 

Grif&tf  however,  found  out  by  experiment  and  analysis  that 

it  was  a  **  pious  fraud."     He  swallowed  a  tea-spoonful  without 

experiencing  any  efiects.     He  subjected  the  ddsAa  powder  to 

careful  microscopic  e;camination,  to  finid  only  quartz  sand,  with 

flakes  of  other  minerals.     He  also  fused  a  quantity  of  the 

certified  "  drug  "  with  some  carbonate  of  soda,  dissolved  the 

i^esultant  mess  in  distilled  water,  aad  upon  adding  a  few  drops 

of  hydrochloric  acid,    found    nothing    but   a   precipitate  of 

gelatinous  silica.     He  also  used  up  a  packet  of  the  holy  sand 

upon  the  corpse  of  an  old  dog,  but,  of  course,  in  vain. 

An  abundance  of  further  illustrations  of  this  kind  may  be 
found  in  Brinkley's  "  Japan,"|  as  follows  : — 

The  word  "  puppy  "  written  on  the  forehead  averts  night- 
mares ;  blood  taken  from  a  cock's  comb  cures  an  indigestion 
resultii^  from  a  surfeit  of  rice  dumplings ;  and  an  eruption  on 
the  head  is  driven  away  by  twice  reciting  the  sentence,  "  In  the 
loi^  days  of  spring  weeds  may  be  renrioved,  but  those  in  the 
garden  must  be  cut  down  at  once."  A  baby's  crying  is  stop- 
ped by  tying  on  its  back  a  red  cotton  bag  containing  dog's 
hair ;  by  putting  under  its  bed  straw  taken  from  a  pig-sty  ;  by 
rubbing  the  powder  of  an  herb  on  the  soles  of  the  feet  or  the 
palms  of  the  hands,  or  by  writing  certain  ideographs  on  paper 
and  placing  it  under  the  pillow.  The  bone  of  a  mole's  head 
thrust  into  a  child's  pillow  charms  it  to  sleep,  and  loss  of  sight 
from  smallpox  is  prevented  by  throwing  seven  peas  into  a  well, 
saying  seven  prayers  over  them,  and  then  drawing  all  the  water 
from  the  well. 

♦  Hearn*s  "  Glimpses  of  Unfamiliar  Japan,"  pp.  594,  598,  599,  604,  605. 
t  "  The  Mikado's  Empire,"  p.  200. 
t  Vol.  V.  pp.  237-240,  242. 
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There  are  numerous  devices  for  facilitating  childbirth, — 
the  woman  swallows  a  piece  of  paper  on  which  the  name  of  the 
province  of  Ise  is  written ;  or  a  petal  of  lotus  having  the 
ideograph  for  "  man  *'  inscribed  on  it ;  or  a  peach-stone  divided 
into  two  parts,  one  with  the  ideograph  "  able  "  written  on  it, 
the  other  with  the  ideograph  "emerge.*^  If  the  halves  of  a  soja 
bean  are  swallowed,  the  character  /  having  been  traced  on  one 
and  the  character  se  on  the  other,  then,  should  a  male  child  be 
born,  it  will  hold  the  bean  in  his  left  hand,  whereas  a  female 
child  will  have  it  in  her  right.  These  arc  but  a  few  of  the 
many  superstitions  connected  with  childbirth  and  childhood, 
but  in  general  the  details  do  not  lend  themselves  to  narration. 

Quaint  methods  of  dealing  with  ordinary  maladies  are  also 
practised.  Bleeding  at  the  nose  is  supposed  to  be  checked  by 
placing  on  the  head  a  piece  of  paper  folded  into  eight  and  dip- 
ped in  freshly  drawn  well-water.  A  hiccough  is  driven  away 
by  applying  under  the  knee  a  sheet  of  lianshi,  folded  to  the 
left  in  the  case  of  a  man  and  to  the  right  in  the  case  of  a 
woman.  It  is  essential,  however,  that  this  aid  should  be 
rendered  without  the  knowledge  of  the  sufferer.  Paralysis 
may  be  cured  by  putting  on  the  tip  of  the  nose  dust  gathered 
from  a  floor-mat  and  saying,  "  Take  a  trip  to  the  capital  *' ;  a 
pain  in  the  head,  by  placing  on  the  pate  a  saucer  containing  a 
burning  moxa ;  and  toothache,  by  fumigating  the  tooth  with 
the  smoke  of  calcined  \^Nanten  Nandina  daincsticd].  If  a  fish 
bone  sticks  in  the  throat,  the  phrase  "  A  descendant  of  Saye- 
mon  Kenjuro  of  Izumo  "  is  written  on  the  inside  of  a  sake  cup, 
and  water  from  the  cup  is  drunk  by  the  sufferer.  In  case  of 
dysentery  the  sick  person,  facing  westward,  swallows  seven 
peas  with  some  well-water  drawn  at  dawn  on  the  ist  of  July, 
and  intermittent  fever  is  driven  away  by  swallowing  a  jTaper  on 
which  is  written  the  phrase,  "  The  leaf  falls  and  the  ship  sails," 
Such  fantastic  nostrums  are  innumerable.  Sometimes  a  malady 
is  treated  by  tying  together  a  snake-gourd  and  a  section  of 
bamboo,  the  latter  bearing  this  inscription  :     *'  My  disease  is 
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hereby  transferred  to  you.  My  name  and  age  are — /'  and 
throwing  the  whole  into  a  river  ;  sometimes  the  shell  of  a  craw- 
fish is  roasted  and  the  odour  inhaled  ;  sometimes  the  skin  is 
smeared  with  ink  on  which  certain  ideographs  are  traced; 
sometimes  the  whole  body  is  rubbed  with  garlic.  One  of  the 
most  curious  is  the  charm  for  removing  a  wen.  The  swcllii^ 
is  rubbed  with  a  soja  bean  on  the  7th  of  July  ;  the  bean  is  then 
planted  in  the  hollow  of  the  second  tile  on  the  southern  face  of 
the  roof;  and  when  the  bean  begins  to  sprout,  boiling  water  is 
poured  over  it  so  that  it  withers  away,  the  wen  disappearing 
simultaneously. 

In  time  of  an  epidemic,  straw  puppets  are  thrown  into  a 
river  with  ringing  of  bells  and  beating  of  drums,  or  an  amulet 
showing  the  emaciated  face  of  the  saint  Ganzan  Daishi  is  fasten- 
ed above  the  entrance.  A  very  common  practice  is  to  protect 
children  from  whooping-cough  by  tracing  impressions  of  their 
hands  on  paper  which  is  posted  over  the  lintel,  and  in  the  same 
position  may  often  be  seen  rude  sketches  of  the  Guardian  Dei- 
ties (the  Deva  Kings),  or  of  a  wolf,  satellite  of  the  '*  God  of  the 
Three  Peaks  "  {Mitsu-mine),  these  being  a  charm  against  infec- 
tious diseases  in  general.  Similar  security  is  obtained  by  carry- 
ing copper  in  the  pocket,  or  by  holding  in  the  hand  a  red  cot- 
ton bag  containing  the  bone  of  a  horse,  or  by  throwing  into  a 
well  on  the  ist  of  January  twenty  red  beans  or  seven  pieces  of 
Sesaumm  Onentalis,  and  then  drinking  some  of  the  water. 
The  shell  of  a  crab  nailed  over  the  entrances  serves  the  purpose 
assigned  to  a  horse  shoe  in  the  Occident,  and  when  fever  is 
abroad  folks  write  over  their  doors  "  Hisamatsu  not  at  home," 
because  the  common  appellation  for  contagious  fever  is  osouie- 
kase,  and  Osome  and  Hisamatsu  were  lovers  \yhose  names  have 
been  handed  down  in  story. 

The  nose  of  a  tiger  suspended  from  the  middle  of  a  "  ven- 
tilating panel*'  (ramma)  ensures  the  birth  of  a  male  child,  and 
barrenness  may  be  cured  by  swallowing  thrice  on  a  certain  day 
of  the  sexagenary  calendar  powdered  blossoms  of  the  gingko 
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and  the  peach  dried  in  the  shade  on  another  fixed  day  of  the 
same  calendar. 

The   following  story   is   not    inappropriate  in   this  con- 
nection:— 

A  Soldier  and  Supersiition. 

In  the  suburbs  of  Tokyo,  near  the  town  of  Oji  in  Kitato- 
shiina  County,  there  is  a  small  shrine  of  the  fox  god,  called 
Yotsuki  Inari,  famous  in  the  world  because  of  its  renewal  of 
spiritual  power.  Last  year  [1906]  about  the  middle  of 
February,  on  account  of  the  erection  of  a  building  for  the 
manufacture  of  rifles  and  cannons  at  the  Oji  arsenal,  this  Inari, 
being  in  the  way,  was  removed  to  the  shrine  of  the  Oji  Inari. 
But  in  consequence  divine  punishment  was  administered  to  the 
beloved  son  of  Lieutenant  Sankichi  Sawano,  the  head  of  this 
factory,  and  he  suddenly  took  sick  and  died.  Then  the  wife 
of  the  lieutenant  also  became  sick,  and,  although  medicine  was 
given,  there  was  no  effect.  Not  only  did  her  sickness  gradual- 
ly become  more  severe,  but  one  night  the  spirit  of  Inari  stood 
near  the  pillow  of  the  sick  woman  in  a  dream  and  said : 
"  You  have  not  only  harshly  removed  the  shrine  in  which  I  was 
accustomed  to  live  for  many  years  to  another  place,  but  you 
have  established  the  manufacture  of  implements  for  depriving 
living  beings  of  life  and  defiled  a  holy  place  with  vulgar  men. 
Since  the  sin  in  thus  setting  at  naught  the  divine  glory  was  not 
a  light  one,  in  order  to  reveal  to  you  that  there  is  a  god  who 
reproves  the  thoughtless,  in  the  first  place,  I  killed  your  child 
and  am  now  about  to  kill  you  and  your  husband.  But  even  now 
you  will  undersUnd  that  you  ought  to  fear  divine  punkhment ; 
so  if  you  will  take  on  a  heart  of  service  to  god  and  worship 
me,  I  will  care  for  you  immediately.  Never  doubt  in  the 
least." 

The  woman  was  frightened  when  she  opened  her  eyes, 
and,  although  it  was  only  a  dream,  the  palpitations  of  her  heart 
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did  not  cease.  At  last,  because  of  the  feeling  that  she  had 
actually  seen  this  god,  she  told  her  apprehensions  to  her  hus- 
band, the  lieutenant.  As  is  the  manner  of  a  soldier,  he  laugh- 
ed, but  nevertheless  the  woman  was  nervous.  Her  sickness 
became  more  severe  day  by  day.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
hands  of  the  laborers  who  had  taken  part  in  the  removal  of 
Inari  suddenly  cracked  and  became  sore.  They,  too,  were 
greatly  troubled  because  it  seemed  the  divine  punishment  of 
Inari.  Moreover  the  speech  in  which  the  wife  of  the  lieutenant 
had  received  the  divine  oracle  gradually  leaked  out  among  the 
laborers  of  the  arsenal  and  the  trouble  was  greatly  increased. 
Then  the  lieutenant  was  no  longer  able  to  put  it  aside.  On  the 
seventh  of  last  month  a  small  shrine  was  placed  under  a  maple 
tree  on  the  left  side  of  the  north  gate  of  the  arsenal  and  the 
Inari  was  removed  to  its  original  place.  On  the  ninth  of  last 
month  with  great  ceremony  a  commemoration  festival  was 
held,  a  day  of  rest  gi-anted  to  all  the  laborers  at  the  arsenal. 
Superstition  concerning  Inari  is  something  with  which  even  a 
soldier  cannot  interfere  recklessly. 

Japan  Harbinger, 
Translated  from  the  Yorozu  Chofio. 

Japanese  remedies  figure  in  proverbs,  as  may  be  seen  by  a 
few  illustrations,  as  follows : 

"  There  is  no  medicine  for  a  fool." 
*'  Medicine  costs  nine-fold." 

"  After  ginseng,  death  by  hanging."  Because  ginseng  is 
so  expensive,  the  man  who  uses  such  a  costly  medicine,  will  be 
driven  to  suicide  to  escape  bankruptcy. 

**  Good  medicine  is  bitter  to  the  mouth." 
"  Dragon's  blood  is  a  sure  cure  for  syphilis.^' 

And  the  &ct  that  a  doctor  does  not  always  practise  what 
he  preaches,  or  take  what  he  prescribes,  and  may  not  keep 
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himself  well,  is  illustratedi  in  a  concise  manner,  by  the  proveHl} 
Isha  9io  fuyojb  (**  The  doctor's  carelessness  "). 

But  we  must  now  bring  these  notes  to  a  close  before  we 
succumb  to  the  temptation  to  enter  upon  such  enticing  topics 
as  exorcism,  fox-possession,  badger-ix>ssession,  etc. 
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A  FORE  WORD. 


I  think  that  the  proper  title  for  this  series  of  discourses 
would  be  this :  Japanese  Popular  Buddhism — Its  Ethics. 
The  discourses  were  evidently  delivered  to  a  mixed  audience 
of  priests  and  laymen.  They  are  certainly  of  a  scholarly 
character,  and  therefore  appropriate  for  an  audience  of  some 
mental  training.  The  quotations  from  Sacred  and  Classical 
books,  shew  that  the  Preacher  gave  his  audience  credit  for 
considerable  intellectual  ability  and  attainment. 

This  discourse  is  apologetic,  controversial  and  hortatory. 
We  see  by  it  the  condition  of  Buddhism  in  Japan  at  that  time — 
the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century — and  the  somewhat 
strained  and  antagonistic  relations  that  existed  between  Buddhist 
and  Confucian  scholars. 

The  discourse  is  long,  but  has  much  of  interest  even  for 
men  of  to-day. 

J.  L.  A. 


THE  TEN  BUDDHISTIC  VIRTUES. 


THE  SECOND  VIRTUE :    NOT  STEALING. 


By  JOHN  LAIDLAW  ATKINSON. 

This  sermon  was  preached  on  the  i8tli  day  of  the  2  2th 
Month  of  the  2nd  year  of  An-d.  This,  according  to  Bratnsen*s 
Tables,  corresponds  to  January  30th,  1 774. 

The  preacher — Katsuragi  Ji-un — said  :  "  To-day  I  am 
going  to  preach  on  the  precept  "  Not  Stealing."  It  is  written 
in  the  book  Kegon-Kyo  that  the  Bodhisatva  of  Sho-puchu-lo 
is  always  content  with  his  own  and  never  takes  or  injures  the 
things  of  others.  The  idea  of  stealing  never  enters  his  mind« 
He  does  not  take  even  a  blade  of  grass  unless  it  is  given  to 
htm.  This  is  the  true  mind  of  a  Bodhisatva.  It  is  the 
characteristic  of  their  nature,  tliat  is,  it  is  the  nature  of  the 
Bodhisatva  not  to  steal,  and  this  nature  never  changes 

The  B<Mi-  '^^  nature  of  fire  is  beat,  and  the  nature 

kiMitYa       of  water  is  wetness.     The  heat  of  fire  and  the 

Nature. 

wetness  of  water  never  change,  because  such  is 
their  nature.  Thus  it  is  with  the  nature  of  the  Bodhisatva. 
It  is  written  in  the  book  Ritsumon  that  there  was  a  priest— 
'*Biku" — ^who  lived  as  a  hermit  in  a  secluded  spot  A  demon 
deity — "  Ki-shin  "—frequently  appeared  to  him  and  told  him 
that  great  treasure  was  concealed  near  his  hut  The  priest 
told  this  to  the  all-wise  Buddha,  who  replied,  "  Change  the 
place  of  your  hut,"     It  is  also  told   of  another  that  on  one 
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occasion  when  he  went  to  a  temple  to  worship,  in  his  ab- 
sentmindedness  he  left  his  jewelled  necklace  under  a  tree 
where  he  had  rested.  Others  passed  by  the  tree  and  saw  the 
necklace  but  did  not  touch  it  This  is  the  ordinary  righteous 
character  of  disciples  of  Buddha.  In  the  Bodhisatva  this 
righteous  nature  is  perfected.  Thus  as  the  precept  prohibiting 
theft  is  the  very  nature  of  the  Bodhisatva,  so  also  are  all  the 
precepts.  In  this  respect  as  the  nature  of  fire  and  of  water 
never  cliange,  so  the  nature  of  the  Bodhisatva  never  changes. 
Their  nature  is  as  staunch  and  as  stable  as  a  rock  of  gold. 

It  is  written  of  the  Buddha,  that  in  the  incarnation  when 
he  was  a  powerful  and  poisonous  serpent,  as  he  was  once 
chased  by  a  mountaineer,  he  stopped  short  in  his  flight 
and  gave  his  skin  to  the  hunter.  A  holy  sage  will  never 
commit  the  sin  of  killing  any  living  thing,  even  though  he  may 
have  been  born  in  a  butcher's  shop. 

The  precept  that  follows  the  one  of  "  Not-stealing  "  is  the 
one  that  prohibits  adultery.  This  means  that  it  is  the  nature 
of  the  Bodhisatva  not  to  commit  adultery.  As  wetness  is  the 
nature  of  water  and  heat  the  nature  of  fire  and  hardness  the 
nature  of  minerals,  so  the  precept  "  Not  committing  adultery  " 
is  the  nature  of  the  Bodhisatva.  This  nature  of  purity  never 
changes  even  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  beautiful  women. 
The  sacred  books  give  many  examples  that  illustrate  this  fact 

The  next  precept  is  "  Not  lying."  As  wetness  is  the 
nature  of  water,  heat  the  nature  of  fire  and  hardness  the  nature 
of  minerals,  and  as  that  nature  never  changes,  so  it  is  with  the 
nature  of  the  Bodhisatva.  No  matter  what  the  circumstances 
may  be,  they  never  change  or  tell  a  lie.  This  principle  applies  to 
the  Bodhisatva  in  their  attitude  toward  each  and  all  of  the 
Ten  Virtues.  They  are  born  with  this  unchanging  nature! 
hence  they  perfectly  conform  to  the  Ten  Precepts  and  Virtues. 

(The  Preacher  repeats  his  statement  of  its  being  tlie  nature 
of  water  to  be  wet,  of  fire  to  be  hot,  of  metals  to  be  hard,  and 
of  the  nature  of  the  Bodhisatva  to  be  equally  unchanging,  until 
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he  has  rehearsed  each  and  all  of  the  Ten  Precepts  and  Virtues, 
He  then  says :) 

If  we  carefully  observe  the  revolutions  of 
Order  ^ei     the  gun,  moon  and  stars,  we  learn  that  from 

Impemuip 

ancient  times    until    now    there    has  been  no 


confusion  or  change  in  the  law  and  order  of 
nature.  The  failing  of  rivers  and  the  crumbling  of  mountains 
shew  that  there  is  a  destiny  of  things  in  their  building  up  and 
in  their  breaking  down.  The  thunder  and  the  earthquake 
also  shew  that  constant  change  is  going  on  in  nature.  By 
considering  the  facts  that  the  moon  waxes  and  wanes,  and 
that  all  things  fade  and  fail  after  flourishing  for  a  time  we 
learn  what  the  conditions  of  life  in  this  world  are.  The  fact 
that  birds  have  feathers  shews  that  we  must  have  clothing  for 
our  bodies.  As  we  notice  that  worms  eat  earth  and  that 
butterflies  suck  honey  from  flowers,  we  learn  that  we  must 
have  food  for  our  mouths  to  eat.  Wasps  build  themselves 
nests,  and  this  teaches  us  that  we  must  have  houses  to  live  in. 
Spiders  when  stung  by  bees  run  hither  and  thither  over  the 
green  leaves  of  the  F^;//  in  the  field.  By  observing  this  we 
learn  that  we  must  have  medicine  for  our  illnesses.  When 
one  knows  that  law  and  order  in  nature  are  never  deranged 
he  will  unvaryingly  cling  to  the  Path  of  Man.  Such  a  one 
will  never  envy  tlie  rich,  even  though  he  himself  may  be  poor ; 
neither  will  he  be  envious  of  those  in  high  position,  though  he 
himself  may  be  in  a  low  one.  When  one  understands  the 
principle  of  waxing  and  waning  he  will  never  be  disturbed  by  the 
conditions  of  profit  or  loss.  He  will  not  become  luxurious  when 
he  is  rich ;  nor  will  he  be  regretful  if  he  should  become  fjoor. 

When  one  understands  the  laws  of  constancy  and  of 
change  he  will  fear  nothing.  When  in  conditions  of  distress 
even  he  will  be  at  ease.  He  will  always  live  carefully  and 
prudentiy.  When  one  knows  the  true  harmony  there  is  in 
nature  he  will  always  keep  to  his  station  in  life.  If  one 
understands  that  food,    dress,   house  and   medicine  are  all 
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provided  for  him,  he  will  cease  being  anxious  about  anything, 
and  will  steadily  do  his  duly  in  life.  All  things  that  can  be 
seen  with  the  eyes  and  heard  by  the  cars  are  such  as  to  illustrate 
the  precept  **  Not  stealing.*'  From  birth  until  death  the  true 
nature  of  tliis  precept  is  revealed  by  all  things  that  we  see  and 
hear.  Even  from  the  beginning  of  the  universe,  and  down  to 
its  destruction  all  things  reveal  the  true  nature  of  the  precept 
"  Not  stealing."  For  instance,  when  one  is  bom  relatives 
come  with  gladness  and  prepare  garments  with  which  they 
dress  the  new  born  babe.  They  also  gladly  render  other 
services  and  jxirform  various  ceremonies.  All  this  is  because 
of  the  virtue  of  "  Not-stealing "  in  a  previous  incarnation. 
The  same  is  true  when  a  prince  or  noble  is  born.  The  four 
seas  rejoice  over  such  a  birth.  When  such  die  after  living 
out  their  fixed  period  of  time  the  ei^fht  musical  sounds  cease, 
and  they  are  buried  with  prayers  and  ceremonial  offerings. 
This  is  equally  true  of  the  virtuous  of  lowly  position  and  rank. 
When  a  friend  dies  all  others  mourn.  All  this  is  the  fruit- 
like  result  of  virtuous  conduct  in  not  stealing  in  a  previous 
incarnation.  It  is  in  such  things  that  the  root  and  fruit  of 
right  conduct  in  not  stealing  are  clearly  seen. 

It  is  true  that  there  have  been  those  who,  though  not 
stealing  in  a  previous  life,  have  been  jxjor  and  even  beggars, 
and  some  of  whom  have  even  died  of  starvation.  The  Chinese 
sages  Haku-i  and  Shikusci  were  of  this  number.  Their  death  by 
starvation  was  not  owing  to  the  vice  of  stealing  in  a  previous 
incarnation.  These  men  were  brothers.  In  their  day  there 
was  a  revolution  in  their  country,  and  an  evil  administration 
displaced  a  virtuous  one.  These  men  were  so  grieved  that 
they  refused  to  eat,  and  so  died  ot  starvation.  Such  cases, 
however,  are  exceptions  to  the  rule. 

The  Law  ^"   ^^^'^   world   there   are   the    true    Laws 

Kvery where     which  endow  it  with  grcat  good.     Those  who 

Apparent. 

have  open  eyes  can  see   these  Laws  as  clearly 
as  \lvcy  see  the  sun  and  moon.     So  long  as.  there  are  such 
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liuman  beings  in  the  world  the  Ten  Virtues  will  always  be 

xnanifest,  no  matter  whether  the  Buddha  was  born  into  the  world 

or  was  not  born  into  it.     Those  with  ears  can  hear  these  I^aws 

as  distinctly  as  they  can  hear  the  rolling  tliunder  ;  and  that,  no 

matter  whether  the  Buddha  was  born  into  the  world  or  was  not 

"born  into  it.      There  are,  however,  those  whose  ignorance  and. 

whose  struggles  to  possess  the  transient  things  of  this  world  are 

so  great  that  they  can  neither  hear  nor  see  the  true  Laws. 

There  are  also  those  who  are  so  proud  of  their  wisdom  that: 

they  fall  into  the  trap  of  unreason — "  Hi-riy     There  are  also 

those  who  say  that  the  Laws  of  the  Ten  Virtues  are  for  priests 

only  to  observe,  and  they  affirm  that  their    observance  by 

ordinary  persons  would  make  them  weak  and  cowardly.     This 

is  certainly  a  grave  mistake.     Cowards  and  weaklings  are  those 

who  do  not  know  what  "Man's  Path**  nieans  and  involves. 

I(  one  will  devoutly  keep  the  Precepts  of  the  Ten  Virtues,  he 

will  become  both  strong  and  brave,  no  matter  whether  he  be 

priest  or  layman.     A  Confucian  book  says — "  If  I  have  nothing 

to  be  afraid  of  in  myself,  I  can  go  out  to  fight  giants  and 

myriads  of  men."     This  is  what   I   mean:     True    courage 

comes  only  from  true  goodness.     Another  Confucian  books 

says,  "  Good  men — ''  Jin-ji  '* — are  always   brave,  though  all 

brave  men  are  not  good."     True  courage  invariably  springs 

from  true  goodness.     Courage  that  springs  from  any  other 

source   is   as  exceptional   as   the   wading   of  an  angry  tiger 

through  a  river. 

When  Buddha  was  in  the  world  the  King  of  Bimbasara  of 
Maghada  was  his  contemporary  and  was  widely  known  as  a 
most  benevolent  ruler.  While  he  was  yet  a  Crown  Prince  his 
country  was  weak,  and  the  neighboring  country,  Angya,  was 
strong.  Once  every  year  an  Imperial  Messenger  came  from 
Angya  to  M^hada  to  collect  tribute.  On  one  occasion  this 
messenger  met  Prince  Biriibasara  on  the  high  road,  but,  coming, 
from  a  superior  to  a  subject  country,  he  did  not  alight  from  his 
vi^hicle  to  make  obeisance  to  the   Prince.     The  Prince   was 
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indignant  at  the  rudeness,  and  asked  his  chief  officer  who  the 
man  might  be  who  was  guilty  of  such  uaseemly  conduct.  The 
officer  replied  that  the  man  was  the  Imperial  Messenger  of 
Angya  who  was  on  his  way  to  collect  the  annual  tribute  from 
the  Prince's  country.  On  this  the  Prince  rebuked  the  Imperial 
Messenger  and  told  him  to  return  to  his  Master,  and  not 
attempt  to  do  so  rude  a  thing  as  to  collect  tribute  from  a 
country  that  >vas  as  strong  and  as  independent  as  his  own.  The 
Messenger  without  a  word  of  reply  turned  about  and  returned 
to  his  own  country  and  reported  to  the  King  the  words  of  the 
Crown  Prince.  The  King  of  Angya  was  indignant  on  hearing 
the  report  and  at  once  despatched  another  Messenger  to  Mag- 
hada,  to  say  that  since  tribute  had  been  annually  paid  to  Angya 
from  the  time  of  the  previous  King  it  must  still  be  paid,  and 
that  the  Crown  Prince  must  be  sent  to  him  as  a  hostage,  and 
assurance  given  that  the  tribute  would  continue  to  be  annually 
paid  as  before.  The  threat  was  also  made  that  if  these  demands 
were  not  acceded  to  an  army  would  be  sent  to  enforce  them. 

The  King  of  Bimbasara  and  his  ministers  on  hearing  the 
demands  of  the  King  of  Angya  were  much  alarmed  and  found 
it  difficult  to  frame  a  reply.  The  Crown  Prince  on  hearing  of 
the  demands  and  the  dilemma  of  the  Court  ordered  the 
Ministers  of  State  to  reply  to  the  King  of  Angya  that  the  Crown 
Prince  himself  would  go  with  an  army  to  Angya,  and  that  the 
King  might  come  out  to  do  battle  with  him  if  he  would.  A 
battle  ensued  and  the  Prince  defeated  the  King,  took  his  coun- 
try from  him,  and  then  governed  both  countries  with  great 
benevolence.  This.incident  illustrates  what  I  have  already  said, 
that  the  courage  that  has  its  springs  in  benevolence  is  very 
strong. 

It  is  written  in  the  book  Soden  that  a  certain  general,  who 
went  out  to  put  down  a  rebellion,  took  with  his  army,  not  only 
the  usual  materials  of  war,  but  various  other  articles — "  Roku-sui- 
n5  "  (filtering  bags  ?) — that  would  be  useful  to  soldiers,  to  non- 
rebels  and  also  to  vanquished  rebels.  Tliis  was  adversely  criticised 
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by  an  oflScer  of  State  as  being  productive  of  effeminacy  in  the 
army  which  should  be  inured  to  hardness  and  bravery,  as  its 
business  was  to  destroy  life  and  not  save  it,  and  that  the  effects 
of  kindness  and  gifts  of  useful  articles  to  the  vanquished  would 
be  to  encourage  them  in  their  rebelliousness.  The  general 
replied  that  he  thought  otherwise,  and  that  his  going  out  to 
battle  was  to  destroy  only  those  who  were  actively  rebellious. 
When  this  work  had  been  done,  he  said,  then  those  who  had 
surrendered,  or  who  had  not  been  active  in  rebellion,  should 
be  assisted  and  saved.  The  book  afHrms  that  the  rebels 
surrendered  when  they  heard  of  the  general's  benevolent 
intentions — "Jinai,** 

At  the  time  that  Buddha  was  in  the  world  there  was  a 
vicious  and  poisonous  dragon  in  the  country  of  Keihin,  and  it 
was  doing  great  harm  to  the  people.  The  Arhats — "  Ra- 
kan  " — of  high  virtue  were  called  to  the  rescue,  but  they  were 
unsuccessful  in  their  efforts  to  expel  the  creature.  There  was, 
however,  a  young  Arhat  who  by  a  single  word  of  command 
expelled  the  dragon  from  the  country.  When  asked  by  the 
elder  Arhats  of  the  particular  virtue  that  he  possessed  that  en- 
abled him  to  overcome  and  expel  the  dragon,  he  said,  **  As 
you  all  know,  I  have  no  particular  virtue  that  is  superior  to  the 
virtues  of  my  fellow-arhats,  and  if  there  is  any  difference,  it  is  in 
the  &ct  that  I  have  held  fast  to  the  virtue  of  obstructing  every 
inclination  to  sin."  This  incident  illustrates  the  power  of  the 
virtue  of  circumspection  and  benevolence. 

Again,  it  is  written  in  a  sacred  book  that  on  one  occasion 
a  dove  was  pursued  by  a  falcon,  and,  being  hard  pressed, 
the  dove  took  shelter  in  an  open  hall  where  Sariputra  and 
Buddha  were  seated.  When  under  the  shadow  of  Sariputra  it 
trembled  with  fear,  but  when  it  changed  its  place  to  the  shadow 
of  Buddha  it  rested  content.  The  reason  for  this  was  the  fact 
that  Sariputra  had  still  a  trace  of  the  sin  of  anger  in  his  mind, 
while  the  Buddha's  great  benevolence  shone  out  from  his  face 
and  form.    It  was  the  perception  of  this  that  gave  content  and 
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safety  to  the  dove  in  the  shadow  of  Buddha.  This  incident 
shews  that  there  is  no  reason  in  the  teachings  of  Buddhism  for 
both  priests  and  laity  that  those  who  keep  Man's  Path  should 
be  either  weak  or  timid. 

Some  say  that  since  Buddhism  teaches  only 

Objections  ^  \ 

to  the  discipline   of  the  mind  by  the  mind   itself 

™'  it  is  of  no  value  to  the  masses,  and  that  for  the 
same  reason  it  is  of  no  value  to  those  who  govern  the  masses. 
Confucianism,  it  is  said,  teaches  the  regulation  of  conduct  by 
forms,  ceremonies  and  rules  of  etiquette.  Because  of  this 
Confucianism  is  of  the  greatest  use  to  both  the  subjects  of  a 
country  and  to  those  who  govern  them. 

This  objection  to  Buddhism  and  appreciation  of  Con- 
fucianism is  made  by  those  who  do  not  really  know  what 
Buddhism  is,  and  who  have  seen  only  its  shortcomings  which 
arose  after  the  dynasties  of  So  and  Gen.  Buddhism  certainly 
teaches  the  Ten  Virtues.  By  this  teaching  even  ordinary  men 
can  regulate  themselves  and  their  homes,  and  can  thus  walk  in 
the  right  path.  Kings  and  Princes  can  also  govern  their  sub- 
jects by  this  teaching  and  make  their  reigns  peaceful  and 
prosperous.  They  and  their  people  together  by  myriads  can 
thus  walk  in  the  holy  path.  By  these  teachings  priests  can 
make  their  own  minds  and  bodies  pure,  and  can  teach  the 
laity  to  do  the  same.  Priests  by  meditation  can  make  their 
bodies  restful  and  quiet,  and  can  teach  the  laity  to  do  the 
same.  By  the  acquisition  of  wisdom  priests  can  make  their 
miiids  and  bodies  clean  and  can  teach  the  laity  to  do  the 
same.  If  there  is  but  a  single  holy  man—  sage — in  a  country, 
he  is  a  boon  to  it,  even  though  no  one  knows  of  his  existence. 
Should  an  occasion  arise  to  call  him  out  of  the  deep  valley  and 
thick  woods  in  the  midst  of  which  he  lives,  all  eyes  would  be 
turned  toward  him  when  he  appeared.  The  discipline  of  the 
mind  by  the  mind  itself,  as  taught  in  the  book  Angon-kyo,  is  not 
such  foolish  teaching  as  it  is  supposed  to  be  by  those  already 
mentioned,  who  are  opposed  to  it,  and  who  favor  Confucianism. 
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There  are  also  some  who  say  that  nothing  is  taught  by 
Buddhism  about  the  way  of  administering  the  ailairs  of  a 
country  and  the  methods  of  domestic  economy.  This  also  is 
a  mistake  that  results  from  the  ignorance  of  the  objector. 
These  persons  have  read  only  the  books  written  by  the  preach- 
ing class  of  Buddhist  priests  ;  yet  they  think  that  these  books 
contain  all  the  teachings  of  Buddha.  The  Mahayana — "  Dai- 
jo-kyo  " — and  the  Hinayana— **  Slio-jo-kyo  '* — have  teachings 
for  Kings,  Princes  and  Ministers  of  State,  and  give  methods  for 
the  administration  of  the  public  af&irs  of  a  country,  and  for  the 
conduct  of  the  homes  of  the  people.  These  sacred  books  also 
teach  merchants  how  to  acquire  wealth,  and  they  teach  wives 
how  to  serve  their  husbands. 

The   chief  object   of  Buddhism    is,    witliout 
of  doubt,  to  teach  the  method  of  securing  eman- 

cipation from  the  bondage  to  birth  and  death. 
Because  of  this  the  teachings  suitable  to  the  secular  world  are 
given  only  i>artially  and  in  abbreviated  forms,  while  the  teach- 
ings for  the  Holy  Path  are  given  in  full.  Thus,  while  the 
teachings  for  one  side  are  fully  given,  and  those  for  the  other 
less  fully,  yet  the  Path  in  which  man  should  walk  in  both 
the  secular  and  the  sacred  life  is  set  forth  in  the  teachings  of 
Buddha. 

Others  who  oppose  Buddhism  say  that  the  doc- 
objcctrons.     ^^^"^  ^^  vacuousness,  nothingness,  annihilation — 

**  Jakiimetsu  " — is  very  profound  and  in  that 
respect  is  superior  to  **  The  Great  Learning  "  of  Confucius,  but 
that  it  is  of  no  practical  use. 

This  also  is  a  mistake  of  ignorance  made  by  those  who 
think  Buddhism  to  be  only  such  as  is  taught  by  the  priests  of 
the  Zen  sect,  who  do  not  know  the  real  principles  of  Budd- 
hism ;  or  such  as  is  taught  by  other  priests,  who  have  only  a 
smattering  of  knowledge,  and  so  speak  chiefly  of  names  and 
ceremonies.  If  one  will  but  think  deeply  of  Buddhism,  it  will 
be  found  that  its  teachings  are  useful  for  the  world  at  large, 
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and  cannot  be  wisely  ignored  by  man  even  for  a  moment  of 
his  existence. 

Buddhism  was  introduced  into  China  about  2700  years 
after  die  death  of  Buddha  in  India.  From  China  it  came  to 
Japan ;  yet  from  the  first  these  teachings  of  the  Ten  Virtues 
have  not  changed  in  the  least  These  teachings  bring  happiness 
to  the  homes,  and  peace  to  the  rulers  and  superior  men  of  a 
country,  to  the  extent  that  they  are  practiced.  The  truth 
of  Buddhism  should  be  firmly  believed. 

Again,  it  is  objected  that  the  teaching  about  abstinence 
from  a  flesh  diet,  and  about  living  an  unmarried  and  sexually  pure 
life  is  necessary  for  the  purification  of  priests,  and  of  those  who 
would  be  holy  men,  but  that  the  observance  of  these  things  is 
not  necessary  for  ordinary  men. 

This  is  a  mistake  that  is  made  by  those  who  have  observed 
the  evil  practices  of  the  priests  of  the  Shingon  and  Tendai 
sects  in  their  prayer4ncantations  when  attempting  to  exorcise 
evil  spirits.  Buddhists  who  practice  the  true  and  secret  teach- 
ings do  not  pray  for  happiness  in  this  world,  or  for  this  world. 
Merely  teaching  people  to  abstain  from  a  flesh  diet  and  from 
sexual  intercourse  is  a  trivial  matter. 

Other  objectors  say  that   Buddhism  is  self* 

Tli«  Jndc«  or  ^  ^ 

Haiics  and     Contradictory,  since  it  teaches  that  the  Judge  of 

Hades — **  YefPiMa-o  *' — never  forgives  but  pun- 
ishes even  the  smallest  sin ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
teaches  that  the  compassion  of  Amida — Buddha — is  so  easy- 
going that  he  saves  all,  irrespective  of  their  sins,  from  filing 
into  the  hells  and  receiving  their  due  punishment.  It  is 
evident,  these  say,  that  with  such  teaching  as  this  the  time 
will  never  come  when  men  will  cease  from  sinning. 

This  jeering  objection  is  made  by  those  who  have  chiefly 
observed  the  errors  of  the  priests  of  the  Jodo  sect.  If,  how- 
ever, the  Sankyo,  Ichiron  and  other  books  are  read,  it  will  be 
found  that  no  such  erroneous  teachings  are  given.  Indeed  the 
priests  of  tlie  Jodo  sect,  who  fully  understand  the  teachings  of 
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thdr  sect,  do  not  make  such  self-contradictory  statements. 
They  never  teach  that  the  performence  of  good  deeds  can  be 
suspended  even  for  a  moment 

Again,  there  are  objectors  who  say  that  Buddhism  makes 
men  mean  and  contemptible  in  character,  dissolute  in  conduct, 
and  causes  them  to  confuse  the  morals  of  etiquette. 

This  objection  is  made  by  those  who  know  only  the 
erroneous  teachings  that  are  given  out  by  the  present  day 
priests  of  the  Zen  sect.  Priests  of  the  2^n  sect  of  adequate 
learning  are  neither  base  nor  contemptible  in  character,  nor 
dissolute  in  life,  nor  do  they  confuse  the  morals  of  etiquette. 
They  are  on  the  contrary  circumspect  in  all  things. 

Others  say  tliat  Buddhist  believers  gradually  become 
more  and  more  foolish.  They  shed  tears  when  they  accidental- 
ly kill  even  a  small  insect ;  and  as  they  care  only  for  happiness 
in  a  future  state,  they  foolishly  waste  their  property,  and  give 
their  most  precious  things  to  the  priests.  They  are  also  so 
ignorant  that  when  they  step  on  a  cat  or  a  dog  they  at  once 
reverently  worship  it  They  either  do  not  know,  or  they  dis- 
regard, the  great  principles  of  Buddhism,  and  are  intent  only  on 
the  observance  of  the  small  rites. 

This  objection  is  made  by  those  who  take  note  of  the 
erroneous  teachings  of  the  present  day  priests  of  the  Risshu 
sect  Worthy  and  true  Risshu  priests  both  teach  and  observe 
the  great  principles  of  Buddhism,  and  at  the  same  time  are 
careful  to  observe  the  smallest  rites  and  ceremonies. 

Others  say  that  Buddhism  teaches  only  pity— "y/-///," 
while  Confucianbm  teaches  benevolence — **  /in.*' 

These  teachings  are  similar,  but  Buddhism  makes  the 
equality  of  all  animate  objects  a  fundamental  matter.  Thus 
Buddhism  teaches  that  pity  should  be  given  equally  both  to 
one's  parents  and  to  all  other  animate  things.  One  may 
ask,  "  Is  it  not  unfilial  to  treat  parents,  and  insects  and  animals 
alike "  ?  Tlie  question  is  a  carping  and  unreasonable  one. 
Buddhism  teaches  distinctions  of  grade  and  position. 
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The  equality  it  teaches  is  not  such  fooh'shness  as  that  of  break- 
ing down,  high  mountains,  fiUing  in  deep  valle)^  and  making 
all  into  a  dead  level.  Buddhism  does  not  teach  us  to  obey 
parents,  to  serve  superiors,  to  govern  the  people  and  to  be  kind 
to  animate  things  in  the  same  indiscriminate  way.  These  are 
all  taught  separately  and  with  distinctions.  For  instance,  there 
is  the  case  of  a  priest — **  Biku  " — who  lived  at  a  time  of 
famine  when  Buddlia  was  on  earth.  The  priest  seeing  that 
Buddha  had  nothing  to  eat  sold  his  stole — **  Kesa  '* — ^and 
bought  food  which  he  offered  to  him.  Buddha  chided  the  priest 
for  the  act,  and  told  him  that  it  was  a  sin  for  a  priest  to  sell  his 
stole  for  any  other  reason  than  to  aid  his  parents  in  a  case  of 
great  need.  Then,  too,  there  are  the  sacred  books,  Koshi-kyo 
and  Fubo-on-nanbokyo,  which  teach  the  duty  of  serving  one's 
parents,  which  Buddhism  regards  as  of  great  importance.  So  far 
as  Buddhist  teachings  go,  there  is  no  reason  why  believers  should 
be  unfilial  or  disobedient  to  their  parents.  It  is  only  those 
scholars  who  do  not  know  what  is  really  taught  in  the  sacred 
books  who  teach  otherwise.  Those  objectors  who  have  but 
little  understanding  and  wisdom  imagine  tliat  the  little  they 
know  of  Buddhism  is  the  whole  of  its  teachings.  Confucian 
scholars  look  with  contempt  on  both  the  Nature  Cult  and  on 
Buddhism,  while  those  of  the  Nature  Cult  attack  both  Con- 
fucianism and  Buddhism,  In  this  both  sides  are  equally 
foolish.  Any  one  custom  or  art  that  has  had  the  usage  of 
thousands  of  ages — "  Ban-dai  ** — must  have  some  merits. 

How  much  more  true  must  this  be  of  religious  and  moral 
teachings.  One  must  enter  into  and  study  sympathetically  any 
religious  teaching  that  he  would  understand.  It  is  only  inferior 
and  reckless  people  who  speak  evil  of  a  teaching  of  which  they 
know  nothing.  It  is  a  matter  for  regret  that  at  the  present 
time  there  are  so  few  really  great  men  either  in  the  world  at 
large  or  among  Buddhists.  Because  of  this  the  true  teachings 
fall  into  a  decline  and  lose  their  power.  Of  late  many  new 
sub-sects  have  sprung  into  being ;  and  these  in  their  mutual 
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3.ntagonisni,  and  thinking  only  of  their  own  gain,  quarrel  with 
one  another  and  sweep  away  the  true  laws  of  Buddhism.    There 
are  Buddhists  and  Buddhists—'*  Yii  butsu  to  Mu  dittsu  " — and 
the  teaching  of  the  Ten  Virtues  is  now  in  the  hands  of  non- 
precept — "  Mu-kai'ha  " — precept-breaking  sects.      These  sects, 
urged  on  by  a  natural  feeling,  seek  for  a  name  and  for  gain  for 
themselves  alone  ;  and  as  their  priests  run  wildly  about  to  acquire 
these  they  come  to  hate  the  Ten  Virtues  as  a  thief  hates  a  light 
in  a  dark  night.     It  is  a  grave  error  on  the  part  of  these  priests 
that  they  do  not  themselves  practice  the  Ten  Virtues.     It  is 
quite  natural,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  do  not  practice  them, 
that  men  of  learning  and  of  clear  understanding  should  not 
believe  in  Buddhism.    . 

Just  as  heaven  and  earth  exist,  so  also  are  there 
PriBcipiM.     various  countries  in  existence.      Sun,  moon  and 

stars  move  according  to  the  laws  of  heaven, 
while  mountains,  seas  and  rivers  are  governed  by  the  laws  of 
earth.  As  there  are  various  countries,  so  there  exist  men  to 
inhabit  them.  The  lords  and  superior  men  of  these  countries 
are  the  laws  according  to  which  the  people  are  governed. 
Parents  and  elders  are  the  laws  according  to  which  homes  and 
families  are  governed.  Where  there  is  neither  heaven  nor 
eaith,  there  there  is  no  country  and  no  people.  Wherever  men 
exist  there  also  is  the  teaching  of  the  moral  and  religious  "  Path 
of  Man."  There  is  no  land  where  people  dwell  that  is  destitute 
of  the  Path  of  Man,  which  includes  the  great  Path,  the  small  Path 
and  the  wrong  Path. 

There   are,   however,   superior  countries  and 

BnlfabJIUy  . 

Id  inferior  ones.      There  are  also  in  them  wise  men 

***  "**■  and  ignorant  men.  Because  of  this  the  teaching 
of  one  country  is  not  necessarily  suitable  for  another.  The 
teaching  that  is  suitable  for  the  guidance  of  one  may  not  be 
suitable  for  the  guidance  of  another.  The  teaching  suitable  for 
the  wise  may  not  be  suitable  for  the  ignorant,  while  that  which 
is  suitable  for  the  ignorant  may  not  be  suitable  for  the  wise. 
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The  teaching  for  men  is  not  suitable  for  women,  while  the 

teaching  for  women  is  not  suitable  for  men.    The  teachings 

and  etiquette  suitable  for  the  superior  men  are  different  from 

those  suitable  for  the  inferior  ones.     Barbarians  regard   with 

contempt  the  etiquette  and  ceremonies  of  the  civilized,  while 

the  civilized  regard  with  contempt  the  etiquette  and  ceremonies 

of  the  barbarians.     This  may  be  considered  as  natural,  and  as 

a  matter  of  course,  for  it  is  true  of  only  the  teachings  of  the 

Ten  Virtues  that  they  never  change.     Throughout  all  the  ages, 

both  ancient  and  modern,  and  throughout  all  lands  they  constitute 

the  suitable  and  true  Path  for  both  the  wise  and  the  ignorant, 

the  superior  man  and  the  inferior  man,  and  for  both  men  and 

women. 

I  will  now  proceed   to   compare  the   Great 

^'^oftbi***"    Path  with  the  secular,  or  Confucian,  and  wise 
•aered  And    men,  parting  with  their  prejudices,  should  listen 

With  impartiality  to  what  I  say. 
Komei-kyo  and  others  taught  that  the  precept  **  Not  to 
kill  any  living  thing  "  corresponds  to  Philanthropy— **//«  " — 
of  the  Confucian  ;  that  the  precept  "  Not  stealing  "  corresponds 
to  Righteousness — **  Gi'* — ;  that  the  precept  "  Not  committing 
adultery  "  corresponds  to  etiquette — "  Ret*' — ;  that  the  precept 
"  Not  telling  lies  "  corresponds  to  fidelity — "  Shin  " — ,  and  that 
the  precept  "  Not  drinking  intoxicants  "  corresponds  to  wis- 
dom— "  Chi.**  As  there  does  not  appear  among  the  Ten 
Virtues  the  precept  "  Not  drinking  Introxicants,"  the  wisdom — ' 
**  Chi  ** — of  Confucianism  may  be  said  to  correspond  to  the 
precept  "  Not  being  heretical  or  skeptical." 

According  to  my  opinion  the  precept  "  Not  killing  any 
living  thing "  does  not  correspond  to  the  Confucian  term, 
Philanthropy.  This  term — **  Jin  ** — is  a  Chinese  teaching  that 
has  been  handed  down  from  very  remote  ages,  and  its  original 
meaning  is  obscure  and  difficult  to  understand.  Some  think  it 
is  the  principle  of  love  and  virtue  in  the  heart,  while  some 
tMnk  it  is  love  and  love  only — "  Tada  ai  nari*'    Others  think 
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it  is  the  name,  or  repute,  or  virtue,  by  which  rulers  govern 
their  subjects.  Kanyei,  an  eminent  Chinese  scholar,  has  said 
that  "Path"  and  " Virtue "—" Z?5  and  Toku*'—SiVc  but 
empty  names,  while  Philanthropy  and  Righteousness — "//// 
dind  Gi  '* — are  fixed  names.  The  scholar  S5-shu  has  said  that 
the  &mous  robber  To-seki  used  the  words  Philanthropy  and 
Righteousness  when  speaking  of  his  own  deeds.  Kampishi. 
and  other  scholars  have  also  said  that  Philanthropy  and  Right* 
eousness  are  nothing  but  empty  names.  In  view  of  these 
opinions  it  is  evident  that  the  terms  and  their  supposed  mean: 
ings  are  only  suitable  for  discussion  among  scholars,  and  are 
not  truths^  or  a  Path,  that  can  be  taught  to  all  people,  no  matter 
whether  they  are  noble  or  base,  wise  or  ignorant,  men  or 
women,  and  which  can  be  readily  understood  and  easily  prac- 
ticed by  them.  The  precept  *•  Not  killing  "  is  of  this  character, 
and  it  iis  most  important  to  teach  it  to  every  one,  as  it  is  a 
great  sin  to  kill,  injure,  or  cruelly  abuse  any  living  thing. 

This  precept  can  be  taught  equally  well  to  all  classes  of 
people— to  kings,  to  their  ministers,  to  noble  men,  to  base  men, 
to  retainers,  farmers,  artizans,  merchants  and  servants  ;  and  it  can 
be  readily  understood  and  easily  practiced  by  them  all,  because 
all  know  that  every  living  thing  is  related  to  human  beings. 
Should  a  person  keep  this  precept  for  but  one  day,  he  has 
during  that  day  performed  the  deeds  of  a  holy  sage.  Should 
one  keep  this  precept  an  entire  year,  he  will  have  performed 
during  that  year  the  deeds  of  a  holy  sage.  Should  one  keep 
this  precept  during  an  entire  life,  he  will  have  performed  during 
that  life  the  deeds  of  a  holy  sage.  If  all  through  a  life,  both 
here  and  hereafter,  one  should  keep  this  precept,  he  will  have 
performed  during  this  combined  period  the  deeds  of  a  holy  sage. 
If  one  should  keep  this  precept  in  this  way  from  his  birth  on- 
wards, he  is  in  truth  a  Bodhisatva.  If  also  one  family  will 
keep  this  precept,  that  family  does  the  deeds  of  a  holy 
sage.  If  a. single  village  will  keep  it,  that  village  does 
the  deeds  of  a  holy  sage.     If  one  entire  country  keeps  this 
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precept,  it  docs  the  deeds  of  a  holy  sage.  If  all  countries 
should  keep  it,  they  likewise  will  have  done  the  deeds  of  a  holy 
sage.  When  this  comes  about,  then,  and  then  only,  can  all  lands 
be  spoken  of  as  the  Buddha's  Paradise. 

The  precept  "  Not  stealing  "  is  said  by  some  to  correspond 
to  righteousness — "  Gi  " — ,  but  the  comparison  is  not  a  suitable 
one.  The  teaching  concerning  *'  Gi "  has  also  been  handed 
down  in  China  from  ancient  times,  and  its  meaning  is  obscure 
and  difficult  to  understand.  It  can  only  be  said  that  "  Gi  *'  is 
"  Gi.*'  In  one  book  it  is  interpreted  as  appropriateness.  In 
the  book  Rai-ki  it  is  written  that  **  the  father  being  benevolent, 
the  children  filial,  the  elder  brother  considerate,  the  younger 
brcUher  amenable  to  his  elder  brother,  the  husband  just,  the 
wife  faithful,  the  rulers  humane  and  the  retainers  loyal — these 
all  constitute  righteousness — "  Gi''  The  scholar  Kokushi* 
said  tliat  Philanthropy— *-/m  " — is  that  which  is  within,  and 
Righteousness — "  Gi" — that  which  is  without.  On  the  other 
hand  Mencius  argued  that  Righteousness  is  that  which  is 
within.  All  this  shews  that  the  interpretation  differs  with  different 
scholars.  Even  rulers  and  nobles,  from  ancient  times  until 
now,  have  been  unable  to  understand  and  practice  its  meaning, 
unless  possessed  of  much  learning.  It  is  very  amusing  to  hear 
the  various  interpretations.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  "  Gi  "  is 
not  a  teaching  that  is  suitable  for  the  instruction  and  guidance 
of  all  men  in  all  ages  and  all  countries,  irrespective  of  their 
position  in  life  and  of  their  wisdom  or  ignorance.  It  is  written 
in  the  book  Shi-kithat  the  cause  of  discord  in  the  country  at  that 
time  was  that  the  relations  between  the  upper  and  lower  classes 
were  confused.  When  Kwo-ki,  an  ancient  Chinese  ruler,  first 
established  the  laws  of  etiquette  and  worship  he  himself  care- 
fully observed  them.     Because  of  this  his  reign  was  peaceful 

and  prosperous.     In  later   ages  rulers  became  luxurious  and 

J 

*  Kokushu  was  a  contemporary  of  Mencius,  and  the  two  disagreed  in  their 
views  of  the  state  of  Man's  Original  Nature.  Mencius  claimed  original  rigTit- 
eoQSness  for  it,  while  Kokushu  argued  for  its  original  depravity. 
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dissolute,  and  cared  but  little  about  the  observance  of  the  laws 
by  themselves.  The  result  was  disaffection  in  the  country  and 
mutual  recrimination  between  the  ruler  and  the  people — ^the 
people  claiming  that  their  rulers  were  destitute  of  both  Philan- 
thropy and  Righteousness.  The  inevitable  result  of  this 
conflict  and  confusion  was  the  breaking  down  of  the  laws  of 
etiquette  and  of  worship,  and,  at  length,  the  breaking  up  of  the 
country  that  had  been  established  by  their  ancestors. 

Now  Pl^ilanthropy  and  Righteousness  are  excellent  and 
useful  teachings  when  they  are  understood  and  properly 
applied,  but  they  become  a  source  of  discord  in  a  country 
when  not  understood  or  when  misapplied. 

The  precept  "  Not  stealing  "  can  be  taught  to 
HaiiLbinicM  ^^^»  nobles  and  commoners  alike.  Even  holy 
^r*!*®  sages  of  the  highest  virtues  cannot  immaculately 
keep  this  precept  to  the  full  extent  of  its  mean- 
ing. The  precept  that  forbids  the  stealing  of  any  thing  that 
belongs  to  another  forbids  also  the  careless  use  of  articles 
borrowed  from  others.  It  also  requires  an  early  return  of 
articles  borrowed  from  others.  It  is  thus  a  teaching  that  can 
be  taught  to,  and  practiced  by,  even  foolish  women  and  servants. 
Instructed  and  guided  by  this  precept  even  foolish  and  ignorant 
people  can  be  led  on  and  up  to  the  high  rank  of  the  holy  sage. 
This  Path  is  one  that  can  be  taught  to,  and  practiced  by,  all 
kinds  of  men  in  all  ages,  and  that  too  whether  they  are  kings, 
princes,  nobles  or  ordinary  people.  It  can  also  be  taught  to,  and 
practiced  by,  both  civilized  men  and  barbarians  ;  and  since  this 
precept,  "  Not  stealing,"  can  thus  be  taught  to,  and  practiced 
by,  all  people  everywhere,  it  is  called  "  The  Way  "  par  ex- 
cclUnce, 

The  wise  man  by  not  keeping  this  precept  will  lose  his 
wisdom,  wliile  adversity  will  befall  the  ignorant  man  who  breaks 
it.  The  rulers  and  nobles  of  a  country  must  keep  it,  or  tlieir 
country  will  not  enjoy  peace.  The  inferior  classes  niusl  keep 
it,  or  their  families  will  be  ungovernable.     Even  those  living  in 
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civilized  and  prosperous  countries  must  keep  it,  or  they  will  lose 
their  civilization,  their  prosperity  and  tlieir  homes.  The  people 
also  of  uncivilized  lands  must  keep  it ;  for  if  they  do  not,  adver- 
sity will  fall  on  them  and  on  their  posterity.  This  is  true  of  all 
ages  and  all  nations,  both  ancient  and  modem.  For  all  lands  and 
for  all  peoples,  ancient  and  modern,  this  is  the  one  true  "  Path." 

The  precept  "  Not  committing  adultery  "  is 
Of  said   by  some    to  correspond  to   **  Rei*\  the 

^"  Chinese  term  for  the  law  of  etiquette,  decorum, 

order.  This  opinion  is  wrgng.  In  ancient  times  the  laws  of 
etiquette — "  Rci  " — were  not  considered  applicable  to  the  lower 
classes,  and  the  upper  classes  were  not  punished  for  their 
violation.  Thus  the  laws  of  etiquette  were  not  regarded  as  ap- 
plicable to  all  classes  irrespective  of  rank  or  education.  Now 
the  precept  "  Not  committing  adultery  "  is  for  all  classes,  and 
must  not  be  broken  by  any.  Rulers,  nobles  and  common 
people  alike  must  keep  it,  as  no  rank  or  condition  in  life  ex- 
empts one  from  the  duty.  The  laws  of  etiquette,  on  the  other 
hand,  can  be  kept  only  by  the  learned. 

It  is  said  of  Confucius  that  he  went  to  the  province  of  Shu 
to  consult  with  the  scholar  Koshi  about  the  meaning  of  the 
ideograph  for  etiquette — "  Rei^  This  shews  that  its  meaning 
is  obscure,  and  that  it  is  difficult  to  teach  to  the  unlearned  and 
to  barbarians.  These  laws  of  etiquette  cannot,  therefore,  be 
called  the  true  Path  for  the  learned  and  the  unlearned  alike. 

It  is  not  so  with  the  precept  "  Not  committing  adulter>\" 
Even  those  who  have  read  a  myriad  volumes  cannot 
escape  suffering  if  they  break  it,  and,  in  extreme  cases,  their 
homes  will  be  ruined.  Those  also  who  have  read  only  a  single 
book,  or  who  know  but  one  Chinese  ideograph,  will  suffer 
similar  consequences  for  breaking  it.     The  precept  is  for  a.l. 

It  is  written  in  the  Chinese  Analects — "  Rongo  " — that  in 
ancient  times  when  a  ruler  was  crowned  the  Laws  of 
etiquette — "  Rei " — required  the  use  of  a  crown  of  hemp, 
while  in  modern  times  the  same  laws  require  the  use  of  a  crown 
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of  silk,  because  of  the  increased  prosperity  of  the  country. 
Thus  the  laws  of  etiquette,  or  their  application,  differ  according 
to  the  age.  It  is  written  in  the  book  Gakki  tliat  five  con- 
secutive Emperors  failed  to  ihherit  each  from  the  other  a  taste 
for  music,  and  that  three  consecutive  ones  failed  to  inherit 
the  same  laws  of  etiquette,  because  of  the  changed  condition  of 
the  times.  The  In  dynasty  inherited  the  "  Rei "  of  the  Ka 
dynasty  but  with  many  changes.  The  Shu  dynasty  inherited 
the  '*  jKei  "  of  the  In  dynasty  but  greatly  changed  them.  Thus 
the  laws  of  etiquette — "  Ret  " — change  according  to  the  age. 

It  is  not  so  with  the  precept  "  Not  committing  adultery." 
Rulers  and  nobles  who  do  not  keep  it  bring  ruin  to  a 
country,  while  the  inferior  masses  by  breaking  it  ruin  their 
families.  The  precept  is  unchangeable,  and  is  not  to  be  modi- 
fied to  suit  the  times,  whether  ancient  or  modem. 

Again,  the  laws  of  etiquette  differ  with  the  times.  For 
instance,  they  are  different  in  a  year  of  plenty  to  what 
they  are  in  a  year  of  famine.  It  is  not  so  with  the  precept 
"  Not  committing  adultery."  This  remains  the  same  during  all 
the  years,  irrespective  of  their  being  years  of  plenty  or  of 
famine. 

Again,  the  laws  of  etiquette  differ  according  to  the  country. 
China  has  those  which  are  peculiar  to  itself ;  so  also  has  India, 
and  so  has  Japan.  Then,  too,  the  laws  of  eticiuette  that  are 
suitable  for  civilized  lands  are  not  suitable  for  lands  that  are 
uncivilized.  This  statement  is  universally  true.  It  is  different 
with  the  precept  "  Not  committing  adultery."  In  China  those 
who  break  it  injure  their  own  bodies  and  destroy  their  homes. 
This  is  also  .true  of  persons  who  break  this  precept  in  my  own 
country.  It  is  also  true  of  those  of  uncivilized  lands  who  break 
it.  They  all  injure  their  own  bpdies  and  bring  distress  on  their 
homes  and  countries. 

Again,  the  laws  of  etiquette  differ  with  rank  and  position. 
There  are  those  for  rulers,  those  for  ministers  of  state  and 
nobles,  those  for  ofificials  and  retainers,  as  well  as  those  for 
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fishermen,  grooms  and  others.  Each  of  these  must  observe 
the  laws  that  are  appropriate  to  his  rank  and  position.  It  is 
not  so  with  the  precept  "  Not  committing  adultery."  This  is  for 
all  classes  alike ;  for  emperors,  nobles,  officials  and  retainers 
down  to  fishermen,  grooms  and  others.  All  who  keep  the  pre- 
cept will  be  benefitted  thereby  all  through  their  lives,  while  any 
who  break  it  will  similarly  suffer. 

This  precept,  bearing  as  it  does  on  the  relations  between 
men  and  women,  can  be  easily  taught,  easily  understood  and 
easily  practiced  by  every  one.  This  precept  exists  together 
with  heaven  and  earth,  is  co-extensive  with  them,  and  applies 
to  all  ages,  to  all  lands,  civilized  and  uncivilized,  and  to  all 
peoples  ;  hence  it  is  not  to  be  disregarded  by  any.  Insurrection 
in  a  country  often  results  from  the  violation  of  this  precept. 
Order  and  decorum  between  the  members  of  families  must 
be  based  on  its  faithful  observance.  All  classes  of  persons,  high 
and  low,  wise  ahd  ignorant,  men  and  foolish  women,  great  and 
small  alike,  must  make  this  their  Path.  Those  who  keep  it 
circumspectly  will  receive  the  providential  aid  of  heaven,  of 
the  gods  and  of  earth.  The  one  Path  for  all  lands,  and  for 
all  times,  ancient  and  modern  alike,  and  which  abides  the  same 
for  all,  IS  indeed  and  in  truth  this  precept — •*  Not  Committing 
adultery." 

I  do  not  say  that  all  laws  of  etiquette  should  be  ignored  or 
dispensed  with.  I  do  not  say  that  they  are  useless.  I  do 
not  say  that  if  one  will  keep  this  one  precept  there  is  no 
necessity  for  observing  tlie  laws  of  etiquette.  On  the  contrary 
I  say  that  all  men  should  strictiy  keep  this  precept  in  mind, 
but  should  also  observe  the  laws  of  etiquette  pertaining  to  their 
country  and  their  homes.  There  will  then  be  no  need  for  the 
correction  of  either. 

Do  not  associate,  nor  become  too  familiar  with,  men 
and  women  of  any  other  mind.  Husbands  and  foolish  wives 
should  J<ecp  this  precept  and  not  be  dissolute  or  wanton. 
All  men,  from  rulers  and  their  ministers  and  nobles  down 
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to  the  lowest  classes,  if  taught  and  led  by  the  virtue  of 
Chastity — "  Teisetsu  no  toku  " — will  attain  to  the  rank  of  holy 
sages. 

The   precept    "  Not   lying "   has  been    said 

from  ancient  times  to  correspond  in  meaning 
to  the  ideograph  for  fidelity  or  sincerity — **'shin,'*  It  is  true 
that  the  two  terms — "  Fumogo  "  and  "  shin  " — have  practically 
the  same  meaning.  The  term  for  sincerity,  however,  loses  both 
its  name  and  its  value  when  interpreted  by  the  scholars  of  So. 
By  the  precept  "  Not  lying "  the  use  of  falsehood  is  pro- 
hibited ;  so  also  is  the  breaking  of  a  promise.  If  all  classes  are 
taught  this  precept  and  controlled  by  it,  they  will  become  both  . 
sincere  and  true — rulers,  nobles,  officials  anfl  common  people  all 
alike.  Should  those  who  govern  cease  from  using  deceit,  the  peo- 
ple would  delight  in  and  honor  them,  as  they  delight  in  and  honor 
the  sun  and  moon.  Then,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  people  will 
cease  from  knavish  tricks,  their  rulers  will  regard  them  as 
their  own  children.  Rulers  and  officials,  who  keep  this  pre- 
cept with  truth  and  sincerity  and  whose  conduct  is  governed 
by  it,  are  truly  faithful  men.  Gyo  and  Shun  of  China  were 
such  rulers,  and  Shoku,  Kei,  Ko  and  To  were  such  officials 
and  retainers.  All  who  keep  this  precept  for  months  and 
years  attain  to  the  rank  of  holy  sages. 

The  precept   "  Not  being  heretical  or  skep- 

tical "  is  said  to  correspond  in  meaning  to 
the  ideograph  for  wisdom — "C7//  ",  but  this  is  not  so.  Wisdom 
is  merely  a  term  used  to  distinguish  between  ignorance 
and  stupidity  and  learning.    As  the  number  of  ignorant  people 

Note. — The  Chinese  ideograph  ♦♦  J^ci  ",  which  is  usually  translated  Laws  of 
Etiquette,  or  Laws  of  Rites  and  Ceremonies,  and  includes  the  politenesses  that  are 
to  be  observed  by  the  various  ranks  and  classes  of  people  in  a  country  in  their  various 
relations  to  one  another,  seems  to  mean,  or  include,Jalso  both  the  laws  of  good  order 
in  general  that  are  to  be  observed^in  all  court,  official,  political,  religious,  moral 
and  social  functions  and  relations  by  rulers,  officials,  priests,  worshippers, 
families  and  subjects,  andjikewisc  the  forms  of  politeness  in  social  relations  that 
are  usually  called  Etiquette. 
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is  large  and  the  number  of  the  learned  is  small,  wisdom  is  not 
a  Path  common  to  all  classes.  There  is  also  ambiguity  in  the 
meaning  of  the  term.  As  the  eminent  scholar  Zobu-chu  uses 
it  its  meaning  is  not  understandable.  The  Emperor  Chu  of 
In  said  that  the  term  is  useful  in  making  remonstrances,  but 
this  is  not  a  happy  interpretation. 

It  is  otherwise  with  the  precept  "  Not  being  heretical  or 
skeptical " — Fn-ja-ken.  If  any  one  by  keeping  this  precept 
will  perform  a  meritorious  act,  he  will  receive  an  appropriate 
reward.  If  one  by  breaking  this  precept  does  an  evil  deed,  he 
will  suffer  fitting  punishment.  If  retribution  does  not  befall 
,  such  a  one  in'the  present  life,  it  will  surely  befall  him  in  the 
life  to  come.  Do  rtot  regard  this  lightly.  In  this  world  there 
are  kings  and  their  ministers,  also  wise  men  and  sages.  Do 
not  regard  them  lightly.  There  are  also  JBuddhas  and  Bo- 
dhisatvas  in  the  world.  Do  not  regard  them  lightly,  that  is,  jdo 
not  disesteem  any  of  them.  There  are  also  gods.  Do  not 
regard  them  lightly. 

Ail  classes,  from  rulers  and  nobles  down  to  servants, 
fishermen  and  the  most  inferior,  can  be  taught  this  precept 
"  Not  being  heretical ",  and  can  be  led  to  practise  it.  If 
one  will  keep  this  precept  for  a  single  day,  he  will  liave  done 
the  meritorious  deeds  of  a  holy  sage  for  that  one  day.  If  one  will 
keep  it  for  an  entire  year,  he  will  have  done  the  deeds  of  a  holy 
sage  for  that  year.  If  one  will  keep  it  through  an  entire 
life,  he  will  have  done  the  deeds  of  a  holy  sage  for  that  length  of 
time.  If  one  family  keeps  this  precept,  it  does  the  deeds  of  a 
holy  sage.  If  one  village  keeps  it,  it  does  the  same.  If  a 
country  keeps  it,  that  country  does  the  deeds  of  a  holy  sage.  If 
the  whole  world — **  Tenka  '* — keeps  it,  the  whole  world  does 
the  deeds  of  a  holy  sage.  If  one  will  keep  this  precept  in  mind, 
and  will  cultivate  his  character  by  means  of  it,  he  will  receive  the 
providential  aid  of  Buddha  and  the  gods — "  Butsujin  no  Alyo- 
jo  " — in  all  that  he  does,  since  he  will  be  acting  according  to  the 
will  of  heaven.     He  will  also  attain  to  the  rank  of  wise  man 
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and  holy  sage.  If  we  open  our  eyes  and  look  on  tlie  world 
with  Tight  views,  we  shall  see  that  there  is  no  country  that  does 
not  belong  to  Buddha,  no  living  thing  that  is  not  Buddha's  child, 
and  no  Path  that  is  not  Buddhism. 

It  is  written  in  the  Nirvana-Sutra — "  Nehan- 

A  Annimary. 

Kj'o  ' — that  all  the  varied  opinions  and  enchant- 
ments discussed  and  employed  are  Buddhism.    Philanthropy — 
"/in  *' — is  one  section  of  the  precept  "  Not  killing."     It  is  by 
keeping  this  that  rulers,  wise  men  and  sages  save  their  people. 
Righteousness — *'Gi** — is    a    division    of  the   precept   "Not 
stealing."     It  is  by  keeping  this  that  wise  men  and  sages  regulate 
their  conduct.     The  laws  of  Etiquette — **  Lei  " — are  a  branch 
of  the  precept  "  Not  committing  adultery."     The  keeping  of 
this    is    the    means  by    which     the    upper    and    the    lower 
classes    alike    sav^    themselves    from     harm     and     perfect 
the  family  lineage.     Fidelity — "  S/iin  " — is  a  branch   of  the 
precept    "  Not    lying,"    and    its    due  observance  is    helpful 
in    regulating  the    affairs    of    life.      Wisdom — "  C/ii " — is    a 
branch  of  the  precept  "  Not  heretical  or  skeptical  " — "  Fii-ja- 
Ken,**     It  is  the  Path  by  which  great  men  and  men  of  purpose 
attain  to  the  knowledge  of  reasons  and  principles,  and  so  become 
enlightened.     Besides  these  there  are  many  other  teachings, 
but  originally  they  were  all  one — "  Funi,**     It  is  thus  that  in 
one  precept  all  the  precepts  are  included.   In  the  Path  of  Man  all 
teachings    are    harmonized ;    and  since   originally   all   things, 
root  and  branch,  were  not  two,  but  one,  men  now  by  exercising 
their  minds  can  find  the  true  Path  anywhere.     It  is  well  to  teach 
the  doctrines  of  Philanthropy  and  Righteousness — '*Jin-Gi*' — , 
and  it  is  also  well  to  teach  the  other  doctrines  of  Buddhism. 
"So  Eaoteri  When  one  speaks  in  criticism  of  the  depth 

orJBxoterie      or  shallowness   of  the   precepts,  the   depth  or 

shallowness  is  in  his  own  mind.  When  one  in 
the  same  way  speaks  of  their  advantage  and  disadvantage,  the 
profit  or  loss  is  in  his  own  mind.  Some  who  know  neither 
ancient  nor  modern  teachings  recklessly  say   tliat   there  are 
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esoteric  and  exoteric — *•  Nai-Ge  " — teachings  in  Buddhism. 
This  is  a  mistake  as  there  have  been  no  such  different  teachings 
from  the  beginning.  The  so  called  esoteric  and  exoteric  teach- 
ings are  only  in  the  mind  of  the  objector.  It  is  truly  regret- 
table that  Buddhism  is  thus  misunderstood.  The  preaching 
priests  of  the  present  day  say  that  Buddhism  is  a  teaching  that 
is  deep  and  high  ;  yet  notice  this,  that  when  Buddha  was  in  the 
world  he  gatliered  together  heaven-dragons,  outcasts,  beggars, 
and  ordinary  men  and  women,  and  taught  them  the  things  that 
are  now  contained  in  the  sacred  books.  His  teachings 
certainly  have  mejinings  that  are  both  deep  and  high,  yet  any 
one  giving  good  attention  to  them  can  obtain  a  good  under- 
standing of  them.  There  are  no  reasons  to  the  contrary  ;  for, 
though  both  deep  and  high,  the  teachings  are  not  difHcult 
to  understand.  It  is  the  Chinese  scholars  of  the  middle 
ages  who,  by  exercising  their  wisdom  and  learning  in 
the  interpretation  of  the  teachings,  have  made  them  appear 
difficult  to  understand.  The  scholars  of  a  later  period 
developed  deeper  doctrines,  and  thus,  after  a  time,  the 
present  system  of  Buddhist  teaching  came  into  existence. 
It  was  not  so  in  the  day  of  the  Buddha  and  the  holy  sages. 
However  minutely  and  skilfully  the  so  called  deep  and  high 
teachings  are  set  forth,  they  are  useless  for  the  cultivation  of 
character  and  for  the  efficient  administration  of  the  afi&irs  of  a 
country  and  of  its  homes.  They  are  also  in  antagonism  with 
the  doctrine  of  deliverance  from  birth  and  death,  and  thus 
they  are  in  opposition  to  the  mind  of  Buddha. 

iTnwortby  There  are  those  who  are  teaching  and 
Teacbers.  guiding  the  priests  aud  laity  of  the  present  day, 
who  say  that  it  is  not  necessary  either  to  repent  of  one's  evil 
deeds,  or  to  cease  from  doing  them,  and  who  also  say  that 
both  the  precepts  and  the  requirements  for  ascetic  austerities 
or  contemplations  should  .be  abolished.  Let  those  who  have 
a  clear  understanding  think  well  of  this.  When  Buddha  and 
tlie  holy  sages  were  in  the  world,  heavenly  beings,  ordinary 
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men  and  women,  priests  and  outcasts,  all  went  on  from  doing 
one  good  deed  to  doing  another.  According  to  their  respect- 
ive circumstances  they  kept  the  precepts  and  practiced  ascetic 
meditation.  And  now  also,  so  long  as  man  has  a  conscience,  there 
is  no  reason  why  he  cannot  do  these  things.  Shrewd  scholars 
of  the  middle  ages  first  taught  the  worldly  men  of  their  day  the 
things  they  wanted  to  hear.  The  scholars  who  came  after- 
wards, following  their  natural  feelings,  did  the  same.  In  this 
way  both  priests  and  people  lost  the  knowledge  given  by  the 
holy  sages,  and  lost  also  all  sense  of  shame  for  evil  deeds.  In 
more  recent  times  the  priest  Myo-e  has  said  that  if  the  Bud- 
dhism taught  by  the  priests  of  his  day  was  true  there  is  no 
teaching  in  the  world  that  is  worse.  If  such  Buddhism  is  still 
taught  by  the  various  sects,  it  is  not  the  Path  of  Man  for  all 
ages,  ancient  and  modern,  and  for  all  men  irrespective  of 
their  wisdom  or  ignorance. 

Buddhism  is  a  blessing  to  the  world.    It  is  a 

Beoeflto  of  ^ 

Precept  result  of  the  keeping  by  our  ancestors  of  the  prc- 
****  "'*  cept  "  Not  killing/'  that  we  their  posterity  live 
in  this  world  in  health  and  strength.  It  is  due  to  their 
keeping  the  precept  **  Not  stealing  "  that  we  have  houses, 
clothing  and  everything  needful  for  our  living  in  com- 
fort. It  is  further  a  result  of  the  keeping  of  the  precept 
"  Not  committing  adultery  "  by  our  ancestors,  that  men  and 
women  now  live  in  love  and  concord,  and  have  descend- 
ants and  prosperous  families.  It  is  a  result  of  the  keeping 
by  ancestors  of  the  precept  '*  Not  lying,"  that  with  posterity  a 
ruler's  laws  are  obeyed  throughout  the  land,  and  a  master's  laws 
are  obeyed  in  the  family.  It  is  because  of  the  keeping  of  the 
precept  "  Not  exaggerating  "  by  our  ancestors,  that  as  posterity 
we  receive  good  instruction,  and  good  conduct  prevails 
throughout  the  country.  It  is  a  result  of  the  keeping  the 
precept  '*  Not  slandering "  by  ancestors,  that  members  of 
families,  fathers  and  mothers,  old  and  young,  live 
in    harmony    and    attend    to    their    respective   duties.     It  is 


f 
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a  result  of  keeping  the  precept  "  Not  double-tongued  "  by 
ancestors,  that  with  posterity  the  country  enjoys  peace,  and 
families  live  together  in  harmony.  It  is  a  result  of  keeping  the 
precept  "  Not  coveting  "  by  ancestors,  that  as  posterity  we 
have  an  abundance  of  treasure  from  both  mountains  and  seas, 
and  have  tribute  brought  to  us  from  all  lands.  It  is  a  result 
of  keeping  the  precept  "  Not  being  angry "  by  ances- 
tors, that  we  as  posterity  are  not  disestecmed,  but  are  feared 
and  regarded  with  reverence.  It  is  a  result  of  keeping 
the  precept  **  Not  heretical  or  skeptical  *'  by  ancestors,  that 
the  country  is  free  from  calamity,  has  the  wonderful  protection 
of  the  gods  and  is  respected  by  all  lands. 

According  to  the  Hinazana — *'  Sho-fo-Kyo  "—various 
advantages  can  be  gained  by  keeping  the  precepts,  such, 
for  instance,  as  the  opening  of  the  path  to  Paradise  and  to 
Nirvana.  In  keeping  the  precept  "  Not  killing  "  a  compassion- 
ate heart  is  developed.  From  keeping  the  precept  **  Not  steal- 
ing *'  virtue  and  happiness  result.  By  keeping  the  precept 
*'  Not  committing  adultery  "  conduct  becomes  pure.  By  keep- 
ing the  precept  "  Not  lying  "  the  virtue  of  veracity  is  cultivated. 
By  keeping  the  precept  **  Not  exaggerating  "  a  Nirvana  calm- 
ness of  mind  is  secured.  By  keeping  the  precept  *'  Not 
abusive  "  one's  language  becomes  gentle  and  orderly.  It  is 
written  in  a  sacred  book  that  those  who  attain  to  the  rank  of 
Arhat — *'  Rakan  ** — smile  while  speaking,  that  is,  they  have 
attained  to  gentleness  and  geniality  of  speech.  All  priests  can 
be  in  harmony  with  one  another  by  keeping  the  precept  **  Not 
double-tongued."  It  is  written  in  the  preface  of  a  book  on  the 
precepts  that  Buddha  delights  in  the  priests  who  live  in  har- 
mony with  one  another.  By  keeping  the  precept  **  Not  covet- 
ing "  A  non-covetous  spirit  is  produced.  By  keeping  the 
precept  **  Not  being  angry "  the  heart  is  controlled.  By 
keeping  the  precept  **  Not  heretical  or  skeptical "  the  con- 
dition of  disinterestedness — "  fin-Muga-ti'' — is  abundantly 
entered  into. 
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According    to    the     MaJiayatia  —  "  Dai-Jo- 
to  Kyo'* — myriads  of  benefits  arc  gained  by  those 

priests  who  have  acquired  knowledge  and  ability 
like  that  possessed  by  the  Bodhisatva.  For  instance,  by  keeping 
the  precept  "  Not  killing "  they  overcome  the  liability  to 
birth  and  death  of  two  kinds.  By  keeping  the  precept  "  Not 
stealing "  they  adorn  the  land  of  rewards — Paradise.  By 
keeping  the  precept  **  Not  committing  adultery  "  they  acquire 
purity  of  body  and  of  mind.  By  keeping  the  precept  "  Not 
lying  "  the  three  thousand  worlds  can  be  reached— or  cover- 
ed—by their  tongues.  By  keeping  the  precept  "  Not  exag- 
gerating "  delight  in  the  sacred  law  is  acquired.  By  keeping  the 
precept  "  Not*  slandering "  easy  utterance  of  the  sixty-four 
tones  is  gained,  and  thus  the  sermons  preached  reach  to  the 
depths  of  the  hearer's  hearts.  By  keeping  the  precept  **  Not 
double-tongued  "  the  four  kinds  of  eloquence  are  acquired, 
and  also  superintendence  of  the  heaven  of  man  with  love.  By 
keeping  the  precept  "  Not  coveting  "  the  four  ascetic  contem- 
plations are  performed.  By  keeping  the  precept  **  Not  being 
angry  "  there  comes  from  the  resulting  wisdom  great  pitiful- 
ness.  By  keeping  the  precept  "  Not  heretical  or  skeptical  " 
Buddha's  wisdom  is  entered  into. 

By  the  keeping  of  these  precepts   the    laity 
to  receive  the  benefits  of  a  well  administered  country 

^'  and  happy  homes.  By  the  keeping  of  these  pre- 
cepts by  those  who  have  forsaken  their  homes — novitiate 
priests — the  benefit  of  the  knowledge  of  the  way  necessary  to 
deliverance  from  birth  and  death  and  from  all  kinds  of  ascetic 
contemplations  is  acquired.  It  is  written  in  a  sacred  book 
— "  Danivia  Darazen-Kyo  " — that  it  is  by  the  keeping  oT  these 
precepts  that  the  thirty  two  marks  which  characterize,  or  differ- 
entiate, a  Buddha  appear.  Another  sacred  book — *'  Sasha- 
Kyo  "—says  that  the  keeping  of  the  precepts  is  the  foundation, 
or  root  cause,  of  these  marks,  and  that  aside  from  this  there  is 
no  reason  or  cause  for  them.     The  mysterious  fruit — **  My  a- 
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Kwa  ** — of  three  bodily  forms  is  also  the  result  of  keeping  the 
precepts.  These  bodies  are  the  Law  or  Spiritual  body — 
"No's/an";  the  com{)ensation  body — " Hd-sAin*',  and  the 
transformed  body — "  O-sAtn.*** 

This  physical  body.of  five  feet  in  height  that  we  are  bom  to, 
and  which  has  the  Buddha  nature,  is  the  shadow,  or  result,  of 
keeping  the  ten  precepts.  This  is  an  interesting  fact.  Thus  one's 
happiness  or  misery,  length  of  life,  rank,  wisdom  or  ignorance, 
relatives,  virtue  and  fate  are  all  settled,  and  as  they  cannot  be 
changed,  each  must  bear  his  own  condition  or  fate.  A  child 
cannot  suiTer  an  illness  in  place  of  its  father,  nor  can  a  father 
suffer  an  illness  instead  of  his  child.  Fate  and  conditions 
being  already  settled  (when  one  is  born  into  this  world)  with 
their  incident  happiness  or  misery,  neither  can  be  taken  from  one 
by  less  or  more  in  order  that  another  may  receive  of  them  less 
or  more.  This  is  according  to  the  Buddha  nature.  To  illus- 
trate, suppose  the  case  of  a  great  king,  who  reigns  over  many 
countries,  and  who  divides  his  dominions  among  his  able  retainers. 
After  a  time  some  of  these  will  have  an  abundance,  while  others 
will  not  have  enough  ;  still,  the  gain  resulting  from  the  good 
management  of  those  ,who  have  an  abundance  cannot  be 
appropriated  and  given  to  those  who,  because  of  bad  management, 
have  not  enough.  Notwithstanding  this  difference  of  results, 
the  king  is  still  one  and  supreme  over  all  his  dominions. 

It  is  thus  with  the  precept  "  Not  stealing  " — and  with 
the  other  precepts  too  :  the  virtue  and  happiness  resulting  from 
their  observance  are  equally  obtainable  by  every  one,  yet  by 
the  same  law-nature  the  fate,  or  result,  is  different.  Some 
countries  are  large  while  others  are  small.  Some  families 
are  ricK  while  others  are  poor.     Some  men  are  fortunate  while 

*jfc  M  — Ilo-shin  is  Ihe  material  body  produced  through  the  operation  of  Ihe 

Sacred  Law. 
IM  jl — IJoshin  is  the  Intellectual,  or  immaterial,  body  produced  from  the  Law 

by  the  action  of  wisdom. 
m  f^—0-shin  is  the  Ethical  body,  or  form,  produced  by  the  action  of  beoevo- 

knee  through  the  Law. 
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others  are  unfortunate.  Tims  the  good  or  bad  qualities,  or 
results,  of  their  deeds  are  different  according  to  the  measure  of 
their  observance  of  the  precepts. 

Rich  people  can  give  alms  to  the  poor  without  impoverish- 
ing themselves,  while  the  poor  cannot  give  without  becoming 
more  destitute.  When  one  is  in  poverty  even  his  relatives 
will  forsake  him,  but  when  one  is  in  prosperity  even  those 
who  Iiave  been  at  enmity  with  him  will  become  as  brothers. 
Though  the  qualities  and  results  of  deeds  that  can  be  seen 
with  the  fleshly  eyes  are  thus  different,  the  nature  of  the  sacred 
law  is  one  and  equal  and  just. 

Why  have  the  rich  an  abundance,  even  though  they  give 
alms  to  the  poor?  It  is  because  their  wealth  is  like  the 
products  of  the  mountains  and  seas  that  are  inexhaustable. 
Why  do  not  the  poor  have  enough,  even  though  they  receive 
alms  and  borrow  from  others  ?  It  is  because  the  poverty  of 
the  poor  is  like  adding  fuel  to  fire.  Why  are  the  unfortunate 
forsaken  even  by  their  relatives  ?  It  is  because  they  are  like 
a  barren  land  where  neither  trees  nor  plants  grow.  Why  do 
those  who  have  been  at  enmity  with  one  when  he  is  in  a  state  of 
poverty  become  as  brothers  when  prosperity  comes  to  him  ? 
It  is  because  the  prosperous  become  as  sweet  flowers  that 
attract  butterflies  and  bees. 

Those  who  live  at  ease  through  a  knowledge  of  the  law- 
nature  give  of  their  substance  to  the  poor  without  fear  of  their 
resources  being  exhausted.  When  one  knows  that  from  the 
beginning  the  law-nature  is  without  defect,  he  is  a  fire  to  which 
fuel  is  constantly  added,  and,  being  at  ease  about  his  fate  or 
destiny,  neither  begs  nor  borrows  from  others.  For  the  same 
reason  one  is  not  distressed  when  solitariness  befalls  him. 
The  law-nature  is  perfect,  and  is  like  a  fragrant  flower  that 
attracts  butterflies  and  bees ;  hence  members  of  a  family  do 
not  quarrel  with  one  another.  The  law-nature  is  perfect ;  hence 
those  who  have  obtained  true  ease  of  mind  by  the  knowledge 
of  it  become  rulers  of  the  three  worlds.     There  is  no  decreas- 
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ihg  of  this  and  increasing  of  that,  neither  is  (here  any  taking 
from  one  to  give  to  another.  This  being  the  law-nature,  he 
who  steals  a  single  needle,  or  a  single  blade  of  grass,  is  a  thief 
to  that  extent.  He  who  steals  gold,  silver,  rice  or  other  grain 
is  a  thief  to  that  extent.  He  who  takes  a  country  or  province 
from  another  by  violence  is  a  thief  to  that  extent.  The  work- 
ing man  who  is  paid  for  a  day's  labor,  and  yet  fails  to  do  a 
day's  work,  is  a  thief  to  that  extent.  A  child  who  has  received 
his  body,  rank  and  property  from  his  parents,  whose  riclies 
they  were,  and  yet  is  unfilial,  is  a  thief  to  that  extent.  A 
retainer  who  receives  from  his  over-lord  rank,  reward  and 
all  material  things  necessary  for  himself,  for  his  wife,  for  his 
children  and  servants— all  of  which  are  his  lord's  wealth — , 
and  yet  is  disloyal,  is  a  thief  to  that  extent. 

At  the  time  of  Shunjii  of  China,  Yojo  treated  Hanchu- 
Koshi  as  a  laboring  man,  because  in  former  times  he  had  been 
treated  in  that  way  by  Hanchu-Koshi.  Then  Chikaku  gave 
a  province  to  Yojo,  because  in  former  times  Yojo  had  given 
one  to  him.  Goyo-Taifu  did  not  remonstrate  with  his 'lord 
on  the  occasion  of  some  misunderstanding,  because  he  thought 
it  would  be  useless  to  do  so  ;  but  when  the  country  was  in  danger 
of  attack  from  an  enemy  he  left  and  joined  the  enemy.  Hyodo 
is  said  to  have  served  five  dynasties.  In  this  way  the  enemy 
of  yesterday  is  the  friend  of  to-day.  This  may  be  tolerated  as 
a  matter  of  friendship,  but  it  is  not  permitted  by  the  laws  of 
the  relations  of  lord  and  retainer.  In  the  Chinese  classics 
men  of  the  foregoing  sort  are  largely  spoken  of  as  faith- 
ful, patriotic  and  wise — "  Gishi  Kenshay  The  precepts  of 
the  Ten  Virtues  do  not  allow  such  disloyal  deeds.  The 
great  teacher,  Nanzan-Daishi,  has  said  that  the  perfect 
keeping  of  the  precept  "  Not  stealing  "  is  possibly  difficult 
for  a  virtuous  person.  If  this  is  so,  it  must  be  much 
more  difficult  for  officials  who  deceive  their  superiors,  take 
bribes  and  treat  the  people  cruelly.  These  arc  the  great 
thieves. 
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The  law-nature  being  thus,  the  Bodhisatva  not  only  do 
not  steal  themselves,  but  they  teach  and  cause  others  to  do 
no  stealing.  Average  people  can  guard  their  conduct  by  this 
precept,  and  by  applying  it  to  themselves  and  to  their  homes 
can  have  an*abundance.  Rulers  and  nobles  who  govern  and 
educate  their  people  with  this  precept  will  have  an  abundance 
throughout  their  dominions.  The  rich  who  guard  their  con- 
duct by  this  precept  learn  that  luxery  is  a  useless  thing,  while 
the  poor  learn  by  it  their  limitations,  become  content  with  their 
lot  and  do  not  become  sycophants. 

The  following  incident  is  given  in  the  book 

An 

Incident.  Ritsuzo.  When  Buddha  was  in  the  world  he 
went  at  one  time  with  five  hundred  priests — 
"  Biku " — to  the  province  of  Soraba.  At  a  place  called 
Biraniza  there  was  a  Brahman  residing.  This  Brahman  asked 
the  Buddha  and  his  five  hundred  followers  to  accept  his  offer- 
ing— **  Kuyo '* -^ol  hospitality  during  the  ninety  days  of  the 
summer  rains.  The  Buddha  by  silence  indicated  his  accept- 
ance of  the  courtesy.  In  the  course  of  the  night  the  Brahman 
saw  in  a  dream  a  castle  enveloped  in  a  seven-fold  wrapping  of 
cloth.  He  called  in  a  learned  man  to  interpret  his  dream. 
This  man  was  a  believer  in  another  Way — "  Sedo  wo  shinjV — 
and  hated  Buddha's  teachings  ;  and,  although  he  knew  of  the 
benefits  derivable  from  Buddhism — "  Ftihi-toku,**  he  told  the 
Brahman  a  lie  and  gave  a  false  interpretation  to  the  dream.  He 
said  that  the  dream  threatened  a  great  evil,  but  whether  it  was 
that  a  powerful  enemy  would  come  and  take  the  country  by 
violence,  or  that  the  Brahman  would  die  in  the  near  future,  he 
did  not  know.  The  IJrachman  then  asked  in  fear  what  he 
should  do  in  order  to  escape  the  danger,  whichever  it  might 
be.  The  learned  [man  said,  "Go  to  the  inner  court  of  the 
palace  and  spend  the  ninety  days  of  the  rainy  season  with  the 
women,  seeing  no  outsiders  and  speaking  to  none.*'  The  Brah- 
man followed  these  instructions,  retired  into  the  inner  part  of 
the  palace  and  enjoyed  there  the  pleasures  of  sense.     He  con 
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sequently  forgot  to  make  the  offerings  of  food  to  the  Buddha 
that  he  had  promised. 

At  that  time  there  was  a  famine,  and  there  was  no  one  to 
make  offerings  of  food  to  the  Buddha,  and  his  five  hundred 
followers.  A  dealer  in  horses  who  came  from  another  country 
made  an  offering  of  barley — horse's  fopd.  The  Buddha  and  his 
followers  accepted  and  fed  on  it,  but  they  grew  thinner  every 
day.  Mokuren  then  asked  the  Buddha  if  he  should  send  or  go 
to  Hoku-Kurushu  for  wild  rice,  or  if  he  should  ascend  to 
Tori-ten — a  Buddhist  heaven — and  obtain  some  of  its  honey- 
dew — "  Kanro^  The  Buddha  replied  that  there  being  now 
many  like  Mokuren  who  had  supernatural  power,  the  rice  of 
Hoku-Kurushu  and  the  honey-dew  of  Toriten  could  be  secured 
without  difficulty,  but  he  asked  what  would  be  done  in  future 
times  when  there  would  be  no  one  possessing  such  power  ? 
Mokuren  could  make  no  reply  to  this,  hence  he  withdrew  from 
Buddha's  presence.  Ananda  then  presented  himself  and  said 
that,  as  both  Buddha  and  his  disciples  were  suffering  from  lack 
of  food,  messengers  should  be  sent  to  Kapilavastu,  the  Bud- 
dha's home,  to  obtain  food-offerings  from  relatives,  and  thus 
give  blessing  to  the  givers  and  comfort  to  the  receivers.  Bud- 
dha replied  that,  as  both  he  and  his  followers  had  relatives, 
it  was  an  easy  thing  to  obtain  food  from  them,  but  what  could 
be  done  in  later  ages  when  the  piiests  who  were  in  want  had  no 
relations  ?  Ananda  replied  to  this  that  messengers  should  be 
sent  either  to  King  Bimbasara  of  Maghada,  or  to  King  Hashi- 
no-toku  of  Sravasti  to  obtain  offerings  of  food.  Buddha  replied 
that  they  were  very  fortunate  to  have  such  faithful  followers  as 
those  kings,  who  would  give  an  abundance  if  asked,  but  what 
could  the  priests  in  the  later  ages  do  when  in  want  and  there 
were  no  such  faithful  and  generous  followers.  Ananda  was 
unable  to  reply,  so  he  too"]  retired  in  silence  from  the  presence 
of  Buddha.  Thus  both  Buddha  and  his  followers  fed  through- 
out the  rainy  season  on  barley,  the  food  of  horses.  Because 
of  this  state  of  things  the  Brahman  repented  of  his  error,  and 
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hb  belief  increased.  This  is  a  good  example  for  the  unfor- 
tunate disciples  of  Buddha  in  the  later  ages  to  remember. 
Think  of  this  carefully  because  of  the  profound  instruction  that 
it  contains. 

Though  there  are  both  rich  and  poor  in  the  world,  there  is 
but  one  law  in  the  hearts  of  men.  It  is  written  in  one  of  the 
classical  books  that  when  Confucius  met  with  great  misfortune  at 
Chin  and  Sai  he  played  on  the  harp  for  his  disciples,  and  said 
that,  although  he  was  neither  a  wild  ox  nor  a  tiger,  he  was 
an  outcast  in  the  wilds,  and  his  teaching  was  regarded  as 
an  evil  thing.  This  also  is  a  good  example  for  both  superior 
and  inferior  men  to  bear  in  mind  when  misfortune  comes  upon 
them. 

While  men  are  in  this  world  they  have  their  own  particu- 
lar interests,  superiors  their's  and  inferiors  their's,  and  neither 
must  defraud  the  other.  The  precept  "  Not  stealing  "  applies 
to  men  of  rank,  office  and  wisdom  ;  for  none  of  these  things 
should  be  stolen  from  anyone.  The  precept  also  applies  to  the 
three  precious  things  of  Buddhism — the  Buddha,  the  Law  and 
the  Priesthood — which  arc  not  to  be  stolen.  It  also  applies  to 
the  five  elements — earth,  water,  fire,  air  and  space. 

The  benefits  of  keeping  the  precept  gained  by  superior  per- 
sons are  that  they  become  rulers  of  countries,  obtain  the  wealth 
of  high  office,  have  beautiful  palaces  to  live  in  and  the  delicacies 
of  mountains  and  seas  for  food  along  with  all  other  luxuries. 

The  benefits  gained  by  inferior  persons  are  smaller  domin- 
ions and  relatively  less  of  other  things.  The  benefit  to 
merchants  is  that,  observing  the  time,  they  by  one  stroke  of 
business  make  large  profits.  The  benefit  to  farmers  and  peas- 
ants is  that  all  their  lives  they  have  the  satisfaction  of  receiv- 
ing the  fruits  of  the  earth.  Similarly  fishermen  receive  fish  and 
other  products  of  the  sea.  Physicians,  scholars  and  artists  also 
gain  suitable  benefits.  The  benefits  for  the  inferior  classes  are  such 
work  as  the  rowing  of  boats  on  rivers  and  seas,  the  running  of 
errands  and  the  doing  of  similarly  interesting  work.    It  is  written 
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in  the  book  Shikyo  that  there  are  cars  of  grain  that  are  not 
gathered  and  tufts  of  grain  that  are  not  cut,  all  pf  which  are 
for  the  benefit  of  widows.  It  is  thus  that  widows  can  live  at 
ease.     This  is  an  interesting  statement. 

Some  farmers  steal  land  by  using  for  themselves — instead  of 
for  their  over-lords — the  ridges  of  land  that  separate  the  fields 
of  rice.  Others  steal  water  by  diverting  to  their  own  rice  fields, 
during  the  five  or  six  months  of  drought,  that  which  should 
flow  into  the  fields  of  other  men.  Again,  fire  is  stolen  by  taking 
the  light  from  others  on  a  dark  night,  and  by  taking  away  the 
fire  on  a  cold  night  and  using  it  recklessly  for  the  stealer  alone. 
Wind  is  stolen  by  so  deflecting  it  that  it  will  cool  only  the  stealer's 
house.  There  is  also  a  theft  of  knowledge,  a  theft  of  rank,  a 
theft  of  meritorious  deeds,  a  theft  of  office  and  of  other  similar 
things.  It  is  also  stealing  to  appropriate  the  things  of  Buddha 
— "  Biitsumotsu  '* — for  the  use  of  the  Law  and  of  priests.  It  is 
stealing,  moreover,  to  use  the  things  of  the  priests — ^'So-motsu' — 
for  Buddha  and  the  Law.  It  is  also  stealing  to  use  the  things  of 
the  Law — '*  Hoviotsu** — for  Buddha  and  the  priests.  These 
things  are  all  minutely  set  forth  in  the  canons  and  the  commentar- 
ies. Foolish  and  ignorant  people  think  that  this  teaching  is  un- 
necessarily strict,  but  it  is  not  so.  This  is  the  character  of  the 
law-nature.  The  Buddha-law  is  the  Buddha-law.  The  Way  is 
the  Way.  The  Ten  Virtues  are  the  Ten  Viitucs,  and  Man  is 
Man.     Thus  the  standing  rank  of  the  great  world  is  fixed. 

So  long  as  this  world  endures  Brahma — ^* Bon-d'taishakiC — 
is  its  king  and  does  not  move  from  his  thi  one.  It  is  through  him 
that  the  sun,  moon  and'stars  move  in  undisturbed  order.  It  is 
through  him  also  that  the  relations  of  rnen  in  the  world  of 
men — ^*  Nin-Kai*^ — are  regulated,  where  a  man's  life  may 
be  a  hundred  years,  a  family's  life  a  thousand  years  and  a 
country's  life  a  myriad  of  ages.  It  is  through  him  that 
rulers  are  ever  rulers  and  that  retainers  are  ever  retainers. 
Even  though  an  over-lord  has  an  ugly  countenance  and  is  also 
ignorant  and  stupid,  retainers  must  esteem  him  as  their  lord. 
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since  this  is  the  virtue! of  a  retainer — "  shin-tokuJ*    They  must 
not  deprive  him  of  his  rank  and  his  throne. 

(The  preacher   from   this  point  adduces  ex- 
iiicid«Bte.     ainples,  from  Chinese  history  of  kings,  who  for 

good  reasons,  or  for  self  indulgence  or  otherwise 
unworthily  have  ceded  their  thrones  to  chief  retainers  and  others, 
and  likewise  of  retainers  who,  sometimes  for  good  reasons,  but 
more  frequently  in  a  seditious  spirit  by  means  of  plausible  lies 
have  deprived  their  over-lord  of  his  throne  and  dominions.  At 
the  end  of  each  series  of  such  incidents  the  preacher  remarks  that 
such  rulers  are  not  worthy  of  their  land,'and  that;  such  disloyal 
retainers  are  unworthy  the  name  of  retainer.  He  follows 
this  by  saying  that  **  This  world  would  be  dark  indeed,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  Ten  Virtues." 

And   continuing^he  says : )     In  Japan  from 
Japan's       ancient  times  the^  Emperor's  throne  has  been 

established  and  protected  by  the  Ten  Virtues, 
and  the  administration  of  affairs  has  been  transacted  according 
to  them.  Because  of  this  we  enjoy  the  hundred  blessings  and 
live  in  a  land  that  is  far  superior  to  what  China  was  in  the 
times  oi  the  holy  sages. 

If  we  consider  minutely  these  Ten  Viitucs,  we  find  tliat 
their  meaning  is  very  profound. yit  is^writtcn  in  .a  sacred  book 
that  when  Buddha  was  in  the  world,  there  was  a  priest 
named  Hoken,  who,  after  he  had  received  the  precepts,  went  to 
the  Buddha'and,  worshiping  him,  asked ^what.he  could  practise 
in  order  to  attain  to.the  Holy  Path.  The  Buddha  replied  that 
he^must  never  take  anything  that,  was  not  his  own.  The 
priest,  **  Biku\  again  worshiping,  withdrew  and  went; and[sat 
under^a  tree  in-order  to  meditate  on  the  meaning  of  what  had 
been  said  to  him.  He  thought  that  the  meaning  could  not  be 
merely  that  he  should  not  take  the  gold,  silver,  rank  or  office  of 
another,  and  it^occured  to  him  that  the  house,  property  rank 
and  office  that  [he  had. before  he  became  a  priest  could  not.be 
his.     He  next  thought  that  his  wife  and  his  concubine  and  other         ^^ 
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members  of  the  family  he  had  could  not  be  really  his  own. 
He  then  thought  that  his  body  with  its  five  feet  of  statute  could 
not  be  his,  as  it  was  only  a  part  of  the  flesh  and  blood  of 
his  &ther  and  mother,  who  had  fed,  nourished  and  clothed  it 
from  the  time  of  his  birth,  and  that  it  would  ultimately  become 
dust  of  the  earth.  He  then  thought  of  his  eyes  as  his  own,  but 
that  as  objects  are  seen  only  by  the  conjunction  of  the  eye  and  of 
color,  space  and  light,  and  the  eye  iy  merely  a  reflecting  mirror 
for  fleeting  images,  and  not  itself  a  reality,  he  could  not  claim 
even  the  eye  as  really  his.  Then  he  thought  of  his  ears  as  beyond 
a  doubt  his,  but  decided  that  as  ears,  like  eyes,  are  a  part  of  the 
body,  and  it  is  by  the  conjunction  of  ears  and  sounds  that  one 
hears— mere  echoes — ,  these  also  could  not  be  his  own.  He  next 
thought  of  his  mind,  which  distinguishes  between  good  and  evil 
and  between  right  and  wrong,  and  asked  himsel  f  whether  he  might 
not  claim  this  at  least  as  his  own ;  but  he  decided  that  since 
the  mind  of  itself  does  not  know  itself  as  hiind,  and  the  terms, 
mind  and  will,  are  names  given  from  without,  and  hence  are  mere 
shadows,  not  realities,  these  too  were  not  his  own.  At  this  point 
he  became  wholly  separate  from  himself  and  entered  into  and 
attained  unto  Arhatship, 

Think  of  the  precept  "  Not  stealing  *'  with  this  illustration 
in  mind,  and  then  see  how  deep  its  meaning  is.  Only  deep  thinkers 
can  fathom  it.  While  this  is  true,  yet  from  the  beginning  all 
classes  of  men  on  the  earth,  from  the  lowest  up'to  Arhats  and 
Bodhisatvas,  by  keeping  it  have  attained  to  a  position  of  ability 
to  save  others.  All  this  is  involved  in  the  precept  '*  Not 
stealing." 

It  is  written  in  the  book  Kegon-kyo  that  the  sin  of  stealing 
causes  all  guilty  of  it  to  fall  into  the  three  evil  ways  (of  trans- 
migration)— *'  San-Aku'Do*' — and  that  all  such,  even  if  born 
again  into  the  world  of  men,  will  suffer  two  fruits  of  their  sin, 
namely,  poverty  and  inability  to  live  where  and  as  they  desire. 
Is  this  hard  to  believe  ?  Think  of  it  with  the  principles  accord- 
big  la  which  the  world  is,  governed.     Subjects  who  commit 
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small  thefts  are  punished  according  to  the  laws.  This  is 
true  of  all  countries  and  in  both  ancient  and  modern 
times ;  though  it  is  not  always  true  where  great  robbers 
are  concerned.  Den  robbed  Sei  of  his  country.  Ken,  Gi  and 
Cho  divided  Shin  among  themselves.  These  great  robbers 
by  their  great  sin  gained  enormous  wealth.  The  book  Soshi  says 
that  gold,  silver  and  jewels  can  escape  small  thieves,  but  that 
big  thieves  steal  both  the  treasure  and  the  boxes  which  contain 
it.  Ordinary  tliieves  are  afraid  of  punishment,  but  great  robbers, 
like  those  mentioned  above,  not  only  do  not  fear  punish- 
ment, but  they  steal  also  the  strict  laws  according  to  which  they 
should  be  punished  ;  so  that  while  the  poor  men  who  steal  little 
things — "Ka^" — are  punished,  the  men  who  steal  countries 
become  princes.  It  is  said; that  humanity  and  justice,  ''/in- 
a,*'  are  found  at  the  gate  of  Princes,  but  is*  not  this 
a  stealing  of  humanity  and  j  uslice  ?  In  every  country  excess  of 
severity  in  one  direction  and  excess  of  leniency  in  another 
invite  stealing,  and  this  should  be  guarded  against. 

China  is  indeed  the  land  of  etiquette  and  arts — "  Reigi- 
Bunbutm  "—which  after  all  are  not  particularly  useful  to  a 
state,  as  the  many  wrongful  seizures  of  countries  there 
shews. 

(The  preacher  then  gives  a  few  condensed  illustrative 
incidents  of  such  stealings,  and  shews  that  punishment  at  last 
falls  on  the  evil  doer  though  he  may  enjoy  his  ill-gotten  gains 
and  glory  for  a  season. 

He  then  proceeds  to  say  :)  Deeds  spring  from 
mind.  Where  there  is  mind  actions  arise.  When 
principles  are  transgressed  the  law-nature  is  marred.  There  is 
certainly  a  hell,  and  there  are  worlds  of  famishing  human  beings 
and  animals.  Those  who  steal  are  made  to  suffer  poverty  when 
they  are  again  bom  into  the  world  of  men.  Tlie  five  cereals  when 
sown  by  such  persons  arc  sure  to  be  injured  by  snow  and  by 
hail-storms.  Those  who  steal  act  contrary  to  the  Buddha- 
nature,  which  is  without  flaw  and  perfect,  they  become  out- 
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cast  people  of  the  lowest  class.  Only  those  who  circumspectly 
and  reverently  keep  this  precept  of  **  Not  stealing  "  have  their 
own  homes  and  store-houses  safely  and  permanently  filled  with 
treasure. 


A  general  meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan  was  held  in  the  Society's 
Rooms  in  the  Methodist  Publishing  House,  i  Shichome,  Ginza,  Tokyo,  at  4 
p.m.  on  Wednesday,  March  2olh.  Mr.  J.  McD.  Gardiner,  the  Vice  President  for 
Tokyo,  occupied  the  Chair.  The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting,  having  been 
printed,  were  taken  as  read.  The  Rev.  D.  C.  Greene,  D.D.,  then  read  extracts 
from  a  paper  by  Rev.  J.  L.  Atkinson,  D.D.,  of  Kobe,  on  "  The  Ten  Buddhistic 
Virtues,"  with  special  reference  to  the  "  Second  Virtue  *'  of  ••  Non-stealing." 
After  the  Chairman  had  expressed  the  thanks  of  the  Society  to  both  Dr.  Atkinson 
and  Dr.  Greene  for  this  instructive  paper, 

Prof.  Lloyd  rose  and  remarked  that  15  or  16  years  ago  there  used  to  be 
in  Tokyo  a  society  called  Juzenkwai  (Ten  Virtues  Society),  belonging,  he 
thought,  to  the  Shingon  Sect.  The  president  of  this  society  was  a  venerable 
priest  named  Unrho.  There  was  also  a  magazine  called  Juz^nkwai-Zasshi,  bun- 
.  dies  of  copies  of  which  may  now  be  found  in  second-hand  book-stores.  When  he 
read  some  of  these  magazines,  he  was  very  much  pleased  with  their  general  tone, 
and  he  thought  that  some  articles  from  them  would  make  good  illustrations  for 
this  paper.  Moreover,  some  weeks  ago  he  met  an  old  pupil,  a  Buddhist  priest, 
who  stated  that  he  was  going  to  compose  a  treatise  on  Buddhist  financial 
theories.    This  paper  by  Dr.  Atkinson  seemed  to  him  to  contain  financial  ethics. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  Dr.  Atkinson's  paper  prepared  by  Rev.  C. 
H.  Shortt,  of  Tokyo  : 

The  paper  consisted  mainly  of  a  Sermon  which  was  preached  by  Katsuragi 
Ji-un  on  the  i8lh  day  of  the  12th  month  of  the  2nd  year  of  An-ei,  which 
corresponds  to  the  30th  of  January,  1774.  The  preacher  began: — ** To-day 
I  am  going  to  preach  on  the  precept  *  not  stealing.'  It  is  written  in  the  book 
Kcgon-Kyo  that  the  Bodhisatva  of  Shopuchuto  is  always  content  with  his  own 
and  never  takes  or  injures  the  things  of  others.  The  idea  of  stealing  never 
enters  his  mind.  He  does  not  take  even  a  blade  of  grass  unless  it  is  given  to 
him.  This  is  the  true  mind  of  a  Bodhisatva.  It  is  a  characteristic  of  their 
nature,  that  is,  it  is  the  nature  of  a  Bodhisatva  not  to  steal,  and  this  nature  never 
changes.  The  nature  of  fire  is  heat  and  the  nature  of  water  is  wetness.  The 
beat  of  fire  and  the  wetness  of  water  never  change— because  such  is  their  nature. 
Thus  it  is  with  the  nature  of  the  Bodhisatva."  The  preacher  then  illustrates 
this  by  several  anecdotes  and  repeats  his  statement  of  its  being  the  nature  of 
fire  to  be  hot,  of  water  to  be  wet,  of  metals  to  be  hard,  ami  of  the  nature  of  the 
Bodhisatva  to  be  unchanging,  until  he  has  rehearsed  each  and  all  of  the  ten 
precepts  and  virtues.  He  then  says : — "  If  we  carefully  observe  the  revolutions 
of  the  stin,  moon  and  stars,  we  learn  that  from  ancient  times  until  now  there 
has  been  no  confusion  or  change  in  the  law  and  order  ef  nature.     The  falling 
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of  rivers  and  the  crumbling' of  mountains  show  that  there  is  a  destiny  of  things 
in  their  building  up  and  in  their  breaking  down.    The  thunder  and  the  earth- 
quake also  show  that  constant  change  is  going  on  in  nature.    By  coDsidering 
theiacts  that  the  moon  waxes  and  wanes,  and  that  all  things  fade  and  fail  after  * 
flourishing  for  a  time,  we  learn  what  the  conditions  of  life  in  this  world  are... 

When  one  knows  that  law  and  order  in  nature  are  never  deranged  he  will 

unvaryingly  cling  to  the  Path  of  Man.  Such  a  one  will  never  envy  the  rich, 
even  though  he  himself  may  l)e  poor ;  neither  will  he  be  envious  of  those  in 
high  position,  though  he  himself  may  be  in  a  low  one.  When  one  understands 
the  principle  of  waxing  and  waning  he  will  never  be  disturbed  by  the  conditions 
of  profit  or  loss.    He  will  not  become  luxurious  when  he  is  rich ;  nor  will  he 

be  regretful,  if  he  should  become  poor  All  things  that  can  be  seen  with 

the  eye  and  heard  by  the  ear  are  such  as  to  illustrate  the  precept '  not  stealing.' 
From  birth  until  death  the  true  nature  of  this  precept  is  revealed  by  all  that 
we  see  and  hear.  Even  from  the  beginning  of  the  universe  on  down  to  its 
destruction  all  things  reveal  the  true  nature  of  the  precept  *  not  stealing.'  Fcr 
instance,  when  one  is  lx)rn  relatives  come  with  gladness  and  prepare  garments 
with  which  they  dress  the  new  born  babe.  They  also  gladly  render  other 
services  and  perform  various  ceremonies.    All  this  is  because  of  the  virtue  of 

*  not  stealing '  in  a  previous  incarnation.  The  same  is  true  when  a  prince  or  a 
noble  is  born.  I'he  four  seas  rejoice  over  such  a  birth.  When  such  die  after 
living  out  their  fixed  period  of  time  the  eight  musical  sounds  cease  and  they  are 
buried  with  prayers  and  ceremonial  offerings.  This  is  equally  true  of  the 
virtuous  of  lowly  position  and  rank.  When  a  friend  dies  all  others  mourn.  All 
this  is  the  fruit-like  result  of  virtuous  conduct  in  not  stealing  in  a  previous 
incarnation.  It  is  in  such  things  that  the  root  and  fruit  of  right  conduct  in  not 
stealing  are  clearly  seen.  It  is  true  that  there  have  l^ecn  those  who,  though  not 
stealing  in  a  previous  life,  have  been  (>oor  and  even  beggars  and  some  of  whom 
have  even  died  of  starvation.  *  *  Such  cases  however  are  exceptions  to  the 
rule.'* 

He  goes  on  to  confute  iho^  «*  who  say  that  the  laws  of  the  Ten  Virtues 
are  for  priests  only  to  observe,  and  affirm  that  their  observance  by  ordinary 
persons  would  make  them  weak  and  cowardly .'*  True  courage  that  springs 
from  any  other  source  is  as  exceptional  as  the  wading  of  an  angry  tiger  through 
a  river.    Then  follow  several  anecdotes  in  illustration,  ending  with  this  one : — 

*  Again,  it  is  written  in  a  second  book,  that  on  one  occasion  a  dove  was 
pursued  by  a  falcon,  and  being  hard  pressed,  took  shelter  in  an  open  hall 
where  Sariputra  and  Buddha  were  seated.  When  under  the  shadow  of  Sariputra 
it  trembled  with  fear,  but  when  it  changed  its  place  to  the  shadow  of  Buddha 
it  rested  content.  The  reason  for  this  was  the  fact  that  Sariputra  had  still  a 
trace  of  the  sin  of  anger  in  his  mind,  while  the  Buddha's  great  benevolence 
shone  out  from  his  face  and  form.  It  was  the  i)erception  of  this  that  gave 
content  and  safety  tu  the  dove  in  the  bhadow  of  Buddha.    This  incident  shows 
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that  there  is  no  reaJBoh  in  the  teachings  of  Buddhism  for  both  priests  and  laity 
that  those  who  keep  man's  Path  should  be  either  weak  or  timid."  The  preacher 
then  reftites  a  number  of  objections  to  Buddhism,  showing  that  they  are  the 
'mistakes  of  ignorance  made  by  those  who  think  it  to  be  only  that  taught  by  the 
priests  of  some  one  sect.  **  Buddhism  was  introduced  into  China  about  2700 
years  after  the  death  of  Buddha  in  India,  and  from  China  it  came  to  Japan ;  yet 
from  the  first  these  teachings  of  the  Ten  Virtues  have  not  changed  in  the 
least.  They  bring  happiness  to  the  homes  and  peace  to  the  rulers  and 
superior  men  of  any  country,  to  the  extent  to  which  they  are  practised.  The  truth 
of  Buddhism  should  be  firmly  believed  ".  Then  follows  an  elaborate  comparison 
of  the  great  Path  with  Confucianism,  or  the  sacred  with  the  secular. 

In  the  course  of  it  he  says— *<  The  precept  <  not  stealing'  is  said  by  some 
to  correspond  to  righteousness — <^*'  /  but  the  comparison  is  not  a  suitable  one. 
The  teaching  concerning  gt  has  also  been'  handed  down  in  China  from  ancient 
times  and  its  meaning  is  obscure  and  difficult  to  understand.  It  can  only  be  said 
that  ^f  is  ^*' 

**  The  precep»t .'  not  stealing '  can  be  taught  to  all,  nobles  and  commoners  alike* 
Even  holy  sages  of  the  highest  virtues  cannot  immaculately  keep  this  precept  to 
the  full  extent  of  its  meaning.  The  precept  that  forbids  the  stealing  of  anything 
that  belongs  to  another  forbids  also  the  careless  use  of  articles  borrowed  from 
others.  It  also  requires  an  early  return  of  an  article  borrowed  from  another.  It  is 
thus  a  teaching  that  can  be  taught  to,  and  practised  by,  even  foolish  women  and 
servants."  "  Some  who  know  neither  ancient  nor  modern  teachings  recklessly 
say  that  there  are  esoteric  and  exoteric— ;m2-^— teachings  in  Buddhism.  This  is 
a  mistake." 

**  This  body  of  five  feet  in  height  Ihjil  wc  arc  bom  to,  and  which  has  the 
Buddha  nature,  is  the  shadow  or  result  of  keeping  the  Ten  Precepts.  This  is  an 
interesting  fact.  Thus  one's  happiness  or  misery,  length  of  life,  rank,  wisdom  or 
ignorance,  relatives,  virtue  and  fate  are  all  settled,  and  as  they  can  not  be  changed, 
each  must  bear  his  own  condition."  **  The  law-nature  is  perfect ;  hence  those 
who  have  obtained  true  ease  of  mind  by  the  knowledge  of  it  become  rulers  of  the 
three  worlds.  There  is  no  increasing  of  lhis[or  decreasing  of  that,  neither  is  there 
any  taking^  from  one  to  give  to  another.  This  being  the  law-nature,  he  who 
steals  a  sii^le  needle  or  a  single  blade  of  grass  is  a  thief  to  that  extent.  He  who 
steals  gold,  silver,  rice  or  other  grain  is  a  thief  to  that  extent.  He  who  takes  a 
country  or  a  province  from  another  by  violence  is  a  thief  to  that  extent.  The 
working  man  who  is  paid  for  a  day's  labor  and  yet  fails  to  do  a  day's  work  is  a 
thief  to  that  extent.  A  child  who  has  received  his  body,  rank  and  property^from 
his  parents,  whose  riches  they  were,  and  yet  is  untilial,  is  a  thief  to  that  extent. 
A  retainer  who  receives  from  his  overlord  rank,  reward  and  all  material  things 
necessary  for  himself  and  for  his  wife,  his  children  and  servants— all  of  which 
are  his  lord's  wealth— and  yet  is  disloyal,  is  a  thief  to  that  extent."  Several 
historical  incidents  are  rehearsed  and  then  the  preacher  bays  :«***  In  Japan  and 
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froA  ancient  times  the  Emperor's  thrbne  has  been  eitablished  and  protected  by 
the  Ten  Virtues,  and  the  administration  of  affairs  has  been  transacted  according 
to  them.  Because  of  this  we  enjoy  the  hundred  blessings  and  live  in  a  land 
that  is  far  superior  to  what  China  was  in  the  time  of  the  holy  sages.** 

He  relates  how  when  Buddha  was  in  the  world  a  priest  named  Hoken  went 
to. him  "and  asked  what  he  could  practise  in  order  to  attain  to  the  holy  pattern. 
The  Buddha  replied  that  he  must  never  take  anything  that  was  not  his  own. 
The  priest,  BiJhiy  again  worshiping,  withdrew  and  went  and  sat  under  a  tree  in 
order  to  meditate  on  the  meaning  of  what  bad  been  said  to  him.  He  thought  that 
the  meaning  could  not  be  merely  that  he  should  not  take  the  gold,  silver,  rank  or 
office  of  another,  and  it  occurred  to  him  that  the  house,  property,  rank  and 
office  that  he  had  before  he  became  a  priest  could  not  be  his.  He  then 
thought  that  his  wife,  his  concubine  and  other  members  of  the  family  he  had  could 
not  be  really  his  own.  He  next  thought  that  his  body  with  its  ffve  feet  of  stature 
could  not  be  his,  as  it  was  only  a  part  of  the  ffesh  and  blood  of  his  father 
and  mother,  who  had  fed  nourished  and  clothed  it  from  the  time  of  his  birth,  and 

that  it  would  ultimately  become  dust  of  the  earth He  then  thought 

of  his  mind  which  distinguishes  between  good  and  evil  and  between  right  and 
wrong,  and  asked  himself  whether  he  might  not  claim  this  at  least  as  his  own, 
but  decided  that  since  the  mind  of  itself  does  not  know  itself  as  mind, 
and  the  terms  mind  and  will  are  names  given  from  without,  and  hence  ari: 
mere  shadows,  not  realities,  these  too  were  not  his  own.  At  this  point  he  be- 
came  wholly  separate  fiom  himself,  and  entered  into  and  attained  unto  Arhatship. 
Think  of  the  precept,  *  not  stealing ',  with  this  illustration  in  mind  and  then 
see  how  deep  its  meaning  is.  Only  deep  thinkers  can  fathom  it.**  In  conclusion 
he  says  "  Deeds  spring  from  mind.  Where  there  is  mind  actions  arise.  Where 
principles  are  transgressed  the  law-nature  is  marred.  There  is  certainly  a  hell, 
and  there  are  worlds  of  suffering  human  beings  and  animals.  Those  who  steal  are 
made  to  suffer  poverty  when  again  bom  into  Man*s  world.  The  five  cereals  when 
sown  by  such  persons  are  sure  to  be  injured  by  snow  and  by  hail-storms.  Those 
who  steal  act  contrary  to  the  Buddha-nature  which  is  without  flaw  and  perfect ; 
they  become  out-cast  people  of  the  lowest  class.  Only  those  who  circumsfiectly 
and  reverently  keep  this  precept, '  not  stealing ',  have  their  own  homes  and 
store-houses  safely  and  permanently  filled  with  treasure." 

Books  received  by  the  Li^arian  from  Feb.  20th  to  March  20th,  1907. 

Japan  as  it  was  and  is.    Hildreth — Clement,  presented  by  the  author. 
Japan  :  its  History,  Arts,  and  Lit.,  Brinkley.    8  vols. 
China :  its  History,  Arts,  and  Lit.,  Brinkley.    4  vols. 

Pavtphleti  and  Journals, 

Zeitschrift  der  dcutschen  morgenliludischcn  Geselhcliaft,  vol.  LX.  pt.  4. 
Zeitschrift  der  anthropulugischen  Gesellschaft  in  Wien,  vol.  XXXVI.  pt.  6.. 
Journal  of  American  Geogr.  Society,  Dec.,  1906. 
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Geographical  Journal,  Feb.,  1907. 

Journal  of  Lisbon  Geogr.  Soc.,  July,  Aug.,  1906. 

Journal  of  Imp.  Russian  Geogr.  Soc ,  vol.  XLII.,  1906. 

Journal  of  Royal  Asiatic  Soc.,  I^ndon,  Jan.,  1907. 

Journal  of  Geological  Survey  of  India,  XXXI V.  pt.  3.,  1907. 

Journal  of  Geological  Survey  of  Canada,  Nos.  923,  92S,  939,  949,  959. 

Report  of  Comr.  of  Education,  Washington,  vol.  2.,  1904. 

Report  of  Washington  Acad,  of  Sciences,  vol.  VIII.  pp.  197 — 406. 

Report  of  U.Sf  Nat.  Museum  Bulletin,  39  parts  P.  and  Q. 

University  of  Colorado  Studies,  vol.  IV.  i. 

Museo  Nacional  de  Montevideo,  vol«  III.  i. 

Oesterreichiache  Monatsschrift,  Jan.  1907. 

Batavia  Dagh  Register  for  1678. 

Circular  of  the  newly  formed  Japan  Society  of  America. 

A.  LLOYD. 
20th  March,  1907. 

A  general  meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan*  was  held  at  the  Society's 
Rooms,  No.  I,  Shichome,  Ginza,  Tokyo,  on  Wednesday,  January  23,  at  4  p.m. 
Mr.  J.  Mc.  D.  Gardiner,  Vice-President  for,  Tokyo,  occupied  the  chair.  The 
minutes  of  the  previous  meeting,  having  been  published,  were  taken  as  read. 

The  lecture  of  the  afternoon  was  then  delivered  by  Dr  M.  Anezaki, 
Professor  of  the  Science  uf  Religion  in  the  Imperial  University,  TukyO,  on  the 
subject  *<  Some  Probkms  of  the  Textual  History  of  the  Buddhist  Scriptures.'^ 
As  his  paper  was  too  long  to  be  read  in  full,  he  presented  only  the  introduction. 

An  interesting  discussion  followed,  but  since  the  paper  is  not  to  appear  until 
a  subsequent  volume  of  the  Transactions,  the  record  of  the  discussion  in  also 
deferred. 

Prof.  Lloyd,  Librarian  of  the  Society,  then  read  the  following  report  on 
**  Some  Recent  Additions  to  our  Library  "  : — 

I.  Mr.  John  Grant,  publisher,  of  Edinburgh,  h^  presented  the  Library 
with  a  copy  in  2  vols,  of  a  new  and  revised  edition  of  Keene's  History  of  India, 
revised  and  brought  do>^  n  to  comparatively  recent  times.  The  book  has  been 
written  for  students,  and  is  therefore  very  concise,  but  each  section  has  a  good 
list  appended  of  authors  to  be  consulted  for  the  particular  topic.  For  Japanese 
students,  or  persons  studying  India,  as  most  of  us  would  do,  from  a  Japanese 
standpoint,  certain  sections  seem  to  require  a  more  detailed  treatment,  and  I 
should  like  to  suggest  that  a  very  valuable  paper  for  our  Society,  if  any  of  our 
members  saw  their  way  to  undertaking  it,  would  be  one  in  which  the  points  of 
contact,  if  any,  in  the  ancient  history  of  the  two  countries  were  traced.    Japanese 

*  These  minutes,  although  incomplete,  are  introduced  into  this  volume  of 
the  Transactions,  for  the  sake  of  the  librarian's  report  which  they  contain ;  and 
yet  out  of  their  chronological  order,  because  of  the  necessary  delay  in  the 
publication  of  the  paper  by  Prof.  Anezaki,  to  which  they  properly  belong. 
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Baddhism  is  of  course  derived  from  Tndia,  but  there  are  other  poiiits  as  ireU|  say 
the  legend  which  identifies  Genghis  Khan  wiih  Voshitsune,  which  might  be 
developed  with  interest  and  profit. 

2.  A  copy  of  the  2nd  German  edition  of  Nippon  by  Fr.  von  Skbold  has 
been  placed  on  our  shelves. 

3.  We  have  received  from  Vienna,  with  a  request  for  review  and  Ciitism, 
an  extract  from  the  Transactions  of  the  Vienna  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences 
containing  an  edition,  with  Text  in  Pali  and  Romaji,  Introduction  and  NoleSy 
of  an  old  Burmese  Book,  K^jmunn,  or  the  History  of  the  Ki^gs,  It  describes  the 
foundation  of  the  ancient  Burmese,  or  perhaps  better  Peguan,  Kingdom  in  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  and  throws  a  great  deal  of  light  on  the  chron- 
ology of  Buddhism.  Here  again,  I  lake  leave  to  suggest  that  some  of  our 
members,  who  know  German  and  Pali,  would  be  doing  good  work  by  giving  us 
a  summary  of  the  main  facts  in  some  accessible  form. 

4.  From  Batavia  we  get,  as  Vol.  XLIX  parts  i  and  2  of  the  Transactions 
of  the  Batavia  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  an  edition,  with  romanittd  text 
and  Dutch  translation  and  notes,  of  a  «  Chivalrous  Romance  "  from  the  island 
ofSunda.  The  Romance,  which  dates  from  the  15th  century  of  our  era,  and 
wliich,  like  European  mediaeval  romance.%  tells  of  the  adventures  of  a  brave 
knight  and  his  combats  with  giants,  dragons  and  ether  monsters,  together  with 
the  deliverance  of  helpless  beauties  from  all  manner  of  dangers.  Incidentally 
the  book  also  throws  light  on  the  conflict  which  took  place  in  the  Malay 
Archipelago  when  Mohammedanism  pushed  into  the  islands  and  drove  cut  the 
Hindoo  and  Buddhist  I^liefs  which  had  preceded  it.  I'he  Romance  was 
written  in  a  loose  unhymed  verse,  and  was  intended  like  the  Homeric  ballads 
to  be  recited  with  musical  accompaniments.  Illustrations  of  the  musical  instru- 
ments used  for  these  purposes  are  gi\'en.  They  are,  as  far  as  I  could  make  out, 
our  old  friends  the  koto  and  samiscttj  and  those  who  hold  to  a  Malay  descent 
for  a  part  at  least  of  the  Japanese  people  may  perhaps  find  some  confirmation 
of  their  theory. 

We  have  further  rectived ; 

Journal  of  the  Royal  Grographical  Society.    Dec.  1906. 

American  Geographical  Society.     Nov.  1906. 

Chinese  Recorder.     Jan.  1907. 

Washington  Academy  of  Science.     Dec.  1906. 

Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh.    Vol.  XXVI.  pt.  5 

Royal  Society  of  London  Biological  Sciences.    Dec.  1906. 

Royal  Dublin  Society    Economic  Proceedings,    vol.    i  pt.  8.    Scientific 

Proceedings  vol.  XI.  10  pt.  62. 
Vesterreichische  Monalschiifi  fur  den  Orient.     Nov.  1906. 
Al.    Moktabas.    (Cairo)    Zeitscheift    der    deutschen    Morgen   landischen 

Gcsellschcft  vol.  LX.  part  III.,  1906. 
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Asiatic  Society  of  Japan 
General  Meeting 

A  general  meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan  was  held  at  the 
Society's  Rooms  on  January  23,  1907  at  4  p.m.  J.  McD.  Gardiner,  Esq. 
Vice-President  for  Tokyo  occupied  the  chair.  The  minutes  of  the  previous 
meeting,  having  been  published,  were  taken  as  read.  The  lecture  of  the 
day  was  then  delivered  by  Dr.  M.  Anesaki,  Professor  of  the  Science 
of  Religion  in  the  Imperial  University,  Tokyo,  on  the  subject,  '•  Some 
Problems  of  the  Textual  History  of  the  Buddhist  Scriptures. 
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SOME  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  TEXTUAL  HISTORY 
OF  THE  BUDDHIST  SCRIPTURES. 

BY  DR.  ANCSAKI. 

The  subject  on  which  I  am  allowed  today  to  read  is  a 
very  obscure  and  perplexing  one  even  for  specialists.  The 
whole  result  of  my  studies  will  be  printed,  and  though  it  may 
seem  a  mere  series  of  tables,  it  will  really  be  found  to  embody 
a  long  history  of  the  Buddhist  Scriptures  and  the  painstaking 
labours  of  many  translators  up  to  the  end  of  the  5  th  cent.  A.D. 

As  a  short  introduction  to  the  whole  matter,  I  shall  begin 
with  the  traditions  concerning  the  compilation  of  the  Buddhist 
Scriptures. 

The  tradition  generally  accepted  by  all  Buddhists  ascribes 
the  first  compilation  of  the  sacred  writings  to  an  assembly  of 
Buddha's  disciples  held  immediately  after  his  death.  It"  is 
believed  that  this  first  Council,  or  Sangiti,  finished  the  compila- 
tion of  (i)  all  sermons  and  utterances  of  Buddha,  (2)  all 
regulations  and  rules  of  discipline,  and  (3)  the  explanations  and 
expositions  of  Buddhist  doctrines  composed  by  Buddha's  lead- 
ing disciples.  These  three  make  up  the  Three  Baskets 
(tripitaka),  so-called  because  Indians  keep  their  manuscripts  in 
baskets.  Leaving  the  latter  two  divisions  out  of  consideration, 
our  first  question  is  whether  the  sermons  of  Buddha,  now 
called  the  Sutta-pitaka,  were  really  compiled  at  so  early  a 
date.  To  this  question  we  must  answer  decidedly,  no.  The 
present  Sutta-pitaka,  as  it  exists  in  both  Chinese  and  Pali, 
shows  not  one  stratum  of  composition,  but  many.  Some  texts 
are  cited  in  others.  Some  sermons  are  mere  duplicates  of  one 
another,  in  the  same  words  and  sentences,  addr'^ssed  to  differ- 
ent persons.  Sometimes  a  long  series  of  hymns  is  incorpo- 
rated in  the  sermons  under  very  different  circumstances. 
These  and  other  facts  point  to  a  gradual  accumulation  of 
materials,  and  to  a   later  compilation  of  those  materials   in 
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systematic  forms.  Just  as  Christ's  sayings  were  handed  down 
first  in  the  form  of  I-ogia,  so  it  must  have  been  in  the  case  of 
Buddha's.  This  is  shown  partly  by  the  existence  of  a  short 
collection  of  his  sayings  in  precisely  the  Logia  form.  The 
collection  is  entitled  **  Itivuttako  ",  /.  ^.,  "  So  was  spoken", 
and  each  of  its  simple  parts  begins  with  the  formula,  "  This 
was  said  by  the  Lord,  &c."  (see  Buddhist  and  Christian  Gospels, 
pp.  79-80).  Moreover,  that  most  of  these  sayings  were  trans- 
mitted in  verse  is  shown  by  the  existence  of  a  text  named 
"  Dhammapada ",  or  the  verse  of  the  Faith,  and  by  the 
references  to  the  dhammapadas  in  some  portions  of  the  Sutta- 
pitaka  itself.  Around  these  logia,  or  verses,  long  sermons  and 
dialogues  must  have  clustered,  whether  from  the  actual  remin- 
iscences of  direct  disciples,  or  from  oril  traditions,  or,  probably 
not  seldom,  by  way  of  new  interpolations  and  additions. 

But  nearly  two  hundred  years  after  Buddha's  death 
scholars  were  well  versed  in  the  Three  Baskets  and  in  the  Five 
Divisions.  This  last.  Five  Divisions  or  Panca-nikaya,  meant 
the  division  of  the  Sutta-pitaka  into  five,  as  we  have  it  to-day. 
They  are  : 

1 .  Digha,  Skt.  Dirgha,  or  Long  Collection. 

2.  Magjhima,  Skt.  Madhyama,  or  Middle  Coll. 

3.  Samyutta,  Skt.  Samyukta,  or  Classified  Coll. 

4.  Anguttara,  Skt.  Ekottara,  or  Numerical  Coll. 

5.  Khuddaka,  Skt.  Kshudraka,  or  Small  Coll. 

These  divisions,  Nikayas  as  they  are  called  among  South- 
ern Buddhists,  or  Agamas  among  Northern,  are  as  old  as 
the  3rd  cent.  B.  C.  But  the  mere  existence  of  the  names  does 
not  prove  that  the  five  divisions  at  that  time  were  the  same  in 
contents  and  forms  as  the  present  ones  existing  in  Pali  or 
Chinese.  It  was  formerly  believed  by  Southern  Buddhists 
and  some  European  orientalists  that  the  present  Pali  canon 
represents  the  original  form  of  the  divisions  and  collec- 
tions. Leaving  the  question  as  to  the  language  of  the  original 
compilation  aside  for  the  present,  we  are  now  in  a  position  to 
controvert    that    assumption.     The    re.search   into    Buddhist 
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scriptures  in  Chinese  has  indicated  this  change  of  position  most 
decidedly.  In  Chinese  translations  there  are  preserved  only 
some  single  texts  of  the  fifth,  or  small,  division,  but  there  are 
complete  translations  of  the  other  four.  I  have  tried  to  bring 
to  light  the  counterparts  of  these  texts  in  Pali,  with  results  most 
satisfactory  to  myself.  These  two  branches  of  traditions  present 
agreements  and  deviations  in  a  conspicuous  manner,  showing 
that  they  must  have  been  compiled  from  the  same  materials 
but  arranged  in  different  ways  by  different  shools.  The  tradi- 
tion preserved  in  the  Chinese  versions  is  neither  a  corrupted 
form  of,  nor  a  later  deviation  from,  the  Pali  one,  but  the 
two  branches  of  traditions  are  brothers  or  cousins.  Minute 
points  in  proof  of  this  conclusion  can  only  be  brought  out  in 
the  tables  to  be  printed  and  by  actual  comparisons  of  the 
counterparts.     I  shall  mention  only  some  chief  points. 

Tile  first  three  of  the  Agamas  agree  in  their  titles  with  the 
three  Pali  iVikayas,  but  in  the  fourth  we  meet  with  a  difference, 
not  of  meaning,  but  of  idiomatic  formation  of  compounds.  It 
it  called  in  Tali  Anguttaray  u  e,  "  One  part  over/after  an- 
other." The  Chinese  counterpart  for  it  is  Ekottara^  i.e., 
**  Increasing  one  by  one."*  This  difference  becomes  more 
interesting  when  we  consider  that  the  numerical  division  shows 
the  traces  of  a  compilation,  latest  among  the  four,  in  both 
Chinese  and  Pali.  It  is  not  properly  a  collection  of  sermons, 
but  rather  a  compendium  arranged  after  the  number  of  the 
topics.  This  method  has  its  models  in  some  texts  of  the  Long 
Collection  in  both  traditions,  and  it  is  in  this  numerical  division 
that  we  have  the  most  quotations,  expressly  so  designated,  from 
older  compilations.  The  difference  of  the  two  traditions  is  not 
only   in   the    title,    but  the  deviation  of  single  texts  and  of 


♦  The  difference  between  the  Pali  Anputtara  and  tlie  Chinese  Ekottara, 
as  indicated  by  their  names,  seems  to  be  that  in  the  former  the  component 
portions  of  the  Sutras  have  been  so  intertwined  that  they  form  a  complex 
whole,  with  one  part  skilfully  laid  over  the  other  so  as  to  give  the  impres- 
sion of  being  a  hi^rmonious  whole,  whereas  in  the  Chinese  Ekottara  the 
component  portions  are  laid  side  by  side,  one  after  the  other,  without  any 
attempt  at  artistic  blending.  Possibly  •  complex  *  and  *  compound  '  would 
express  the  difference  of  meanini^. 
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their  contents,  even  when  they  agree  as  wholes,  is  most  con- 
spicuous. As  my  researches  show,  the  collections  have  only 
ten  per  cent,  of  the  texts  (suttas)  in  common.  Those  Pali 
Anguttara  texts  which  are  not  found  in  Chinese  Ekottara  are 
found  in  other  Agamas  in  Chinese,  and  vice  versa.  For  in- 
stance, 70  Anguttara  suttas  are  found  in  the  Chinese  Ma- 
dhyama,  though  some  of  them  are  also  in  the  Ekottara.  In 
like  manner  most  of  the  Chinese  Ekottara  texts  may  be  traced 
in  other  Nikayas  and  Agamas.  (I  have  not  yet  enumerated 
them.)  A  comparative  examination  of  the  contents  of  the 
Numerical  Collection  themselves  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the 
deviations  of  the  two  traditions  on  the  other,  will  help  us  to 
conclude  that  the  Collection  was  the  latest  in  origin  in  both 
branches  of  the  traditions.  The  pretension  of  the  Pali  tradition 
to  original  purity  is  destroyed,  at  least  so  far  as  this  Collection 
is  concerned. 

Next  we  come  to  the  Classified  Collection.  It  is  a 
collection  of  short  sermons,  dialogues,  hymns,  songs  and  a  few 
tales,  classified  according  to  topics  and  subject  matter.  This 
division  is  found  in  two  Chinese  translations,  one  complete  and 
the  other  partial.  They  were  hopelessly  confused  and  the  title 
was  formerly  understood  as  meaning  "  miscellaneous."  For- 
tunately I  have  been  able  to  restore  this  mass  of  mishmash  to 
order  by  the  comparison  of  the  two  translations  and  by  bring- 
ing them  side  by  side  with  the  sister  compilation  of  the  Pali 
text.  The  results  show  that  it  is  divided  into  eight  (as  against 
five  in  Pali)  great  chapters,  or  Vaggas,  and  these  again  into 
62  (as  against  50  in  Pali)  smaller  parts,  or  Samyuttas.  (I  shall 
omit  remarks  on  further  divisions.)  Of  these  eight  chapters 
four  agree  with  the  Pali  in  their  titles  and  subject  matter  as  a 
whole,  and  one  differs  in  title  only,  the  remaining  three  being 
unknown  in  Pali.  But  some  of  the  smaller  divisions  in  these 
chapters,  which  are  not  found  in  corresponding  chapters  in 
Pali,  are  found  incorporated  in  other  chapters. 

Again,  among  the  62  smaller  parts,  35  are  founded  on  the 
same  principles  of  classification.     (Their   titles    are    lost   in 
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Chinese.)  But  this  does  not  exclude  the  supposition  that 
many  texts  are  incorporated  in  other  divisions  under  different 
titles.  And  these  smaller  parts,  sainyuttas,  coniinon  to  both, 
are,  again,  not  quite  identical  in  their  composition.  Some  of 
them  contain  some  suttas  which  are  not  found  in  Pali,  and 
vice-versa.  Even  in  the  case  of  the  three  parts  which  contain 
exactly  the  same  number  of  agreeing  suttas,  the  order 
of  successive  suttas  in  them  is  different.  When  we  examine 
the  suttas,  or  single  units  of  sermons  or  dialogues,  which  are 
found  to  agree  as  a  whole  in  Pali  and  Chinese,  some  parts 
may  be  made  parallel  with  each  other,  word  for  word,  but 
other  parts  differ  considerably.  The  agreements  and  deviations 
may  be  shown  most  clearly  in  the  case  of  ver$es.  Their 
relations  you  may  imagine  by  thj  analogy  of  the  Synoptic 
Gospels.  But  I  do  not  mean  that  the  differences  between  the 
Chinese  Samyukta  and  the  Pali  Samyutta  are  quite  of  the  same 
character  as  in  the  case  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  The  two 
branches  of  traditions  before  us  seem  to  have  had  one  oris^inal 
compilation  in  some  form,  from  which  the  two  have  descended  ; 
though  this  conclusion  can  not  be  asserted  decisively.  Their 
agreements  are  not  only  of  original  raw  materials,  but  of 
arrangement  as  well.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  kept  in 
mind  that  their  deviations  are  far  wider  in  degree  and  more 
remote  in  origin  than  the  different  readings  of  Shakespeare  in 
the  Quarto  and  Folio.  These  remarks  may  be  also  made  of 
the  other  Collections. 

So  far  I  have  spoken  of  the  relations  of  the  Pali  Samyutta, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  two  Chinese  versions  of  the  Sam- 
yukta, on  the  other.  But  between  thesj  two,  the  one  older 
and  partial,  the  other  complete,  there  arc  certain  deviations. 
In  some  respects  one  stands  nearer  to  the  Pali  than  the 
other,  and  vice- versa.  (Example,  Vangisa  12.)  You  will  see 
here  how  these  different  traditions  differ  from  one  another,  but 
all  point  to  one  source. 

This  Classified  Collection  is  composed  of  several  hundred 
short  suttas.     Most  of  them  treat  of  doctrinal    matters,    such 
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as  the  five  constituents  of  life  (skandhas),  the  six  objects  and 
organs  of  the  senses  (ayatanas),  or  of  morality,  such  as  rnedi- 
ation,  virtues  etc.  Sometimes  one  whole  chapter  consists  of 
tedious  repetitions  of  the  same  teachings  and  contents,  with 
few  differences,  or  as  addressed  to  different  persons.  Hut  some 
others  contain  interesting  dialogues,  parables,  songs,  lullabies 
or  even  parodies  of  popular  songs.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
these  texts  have  not  as  yet  been  translated  into  any  modern 
language,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  portion  containing 
dialogues  between  Mara,  the  Satan  of  lUiddhism,  and  Buddha, 
and  those  between  Mara  and  the  nuns.  I  shall  here  read  one 
of  these  suttas  in  Fausboll's  translation  of  the  Suttanipata. 
(S.B.E.  Vol.  X.  pp.  25-29,  Hemavata.)  To  this  1  shall  add 
a  ballad.     It  reads  :     (S.  Vol.  I.,  p.  209.) 

(i)  Do'nt  make  a  noise,  dear  Pigankara, 

The  monk  is  reciting  the  verses  of  the  faith. 
Give  attention  to  the  verses  of  the  faith. 
And  embrace  them,  it  will  be  good  for  us. 

(2)  Be  self-restrained  among  living  beings. 
Tell  not  lies. 

Train  yourselves  in  virtue  (virtuously). 
Then  we  shall  be  freed  from  the  womb  of  demons. 

This  shows  how  active  Buddhism   was  in   the   work   of 
popular  propagandism. 

When  we  come  to  the  Middle  Collection,  the  dialogues 
are  longer  and  some  of  them  have  quite  a  dramatic  effect.  The 
whole  collection  is  accessible  in  an  excellent  German  transla- 
tion by  K.  K.  Neumann.  Returning  to  the  textual  question, 
the  texts  seem  to  be  as  old  as  in  the  former  collection,  or  it 
may  be  even  older.  Buddha  appears  here  as  a  teacher,  who 
conversed  familiarly  with  his  disciples,  discussed  several 
questions  of  philosophy  and  morality  with  heretics,  and  led  his 
followers  on  the  path  to  Nirvana  by  his  own  personal  example 
and  guidance.  In  short  a  vivid  human  personality  of  Buddha 
is  conspicuous  in  these  dialogues.  The  language  is  free  and 
colloquial.     Perhaps  the  collection  furnishes  the  best  materials 
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available  for  the  study  of  Buddha's  person  and  teaching. 

The  collection  in  Pali  contains  125  sutras,  as  against  222 
in  the  Chinese.  Among  these,  98  are  common  to  both,  and  the 
counterparts  agree  pretty  well  with  one  another.  Besides 
these,  22  Pali  Magjhima  dialogues  are  found  in  the  Chinese 
Ekottara  and  Samyukta,  70  Chinese  Madhyama  dialogues  in 
Pali  Anguttara,  9  in  Digha,  7  in  Samy utta  and  5  in  Khuddhaka. 
Nevertheless  the  methods  of  division  into  chapters  and  the  order 
of  successive  dialogues  are  quite  different.  I  shall  omit  other 
details,  because  in  the  paper  to  be  printed  I  have  pointed  out 
the  many  deviations  and  agreements  between  the  two  versions. 
Here  again  the  relations  of  the  two  traditions  point  to  the 
sameness  of  the  source  and  the  differences  of  transmission. 

The  last  one,  the  Long  Collection,  contains  about  30  long 
dialogues  and  narrations.  The  famous  dialogues  held  just 
before  Buddha's  death  are  found  in  this,  though  parts  of  them 
are  incorporated  in  other  collections  also.  Generally  speaking 
Buddha  appears  here  with  more  dignity,  and  in  two  of  the 
dialogues  he  is  in  close  communication  with  celestial  beings. 
These  superhuman  dialogues  must  have  given  models  to  the 
later  Mahayana  texts,  as  for  example  the  Lotus  of  the  I^w, 
which  is  the  Johannine  Gospel  and  Apocalypse  of  Buddhism. 
In  this  Collection  the  Pali  and  Chinese  traditions  differ 
from  each  other  least  among  the  four  collections.  Mr. 
Nanjio  has  identified  24  of  these  dialogues  by  their  titles,  but 
we  can  now  add  four  to  the  list,  and  the  comparisons  of  the 
contents  are  quite  satisfactory. 

So  far  I  have  spoken  exclusively  of  the  four  collections, 
but  now  some  words  must  be  spoken  about  the  fifth,  the  Small 
Collection. 

This  one  contains  in  Pali  1 5  texts  made  up  of  various 
ingredients.  Among  these  I  have  been  able  to  discover  up 
to  the  present  the  Dhammapada,  the  Itivuttaka  (Logia),  each 
as  a  whole,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Sutta-  nipata.  For  the 
most  part  the  relations  existing  between  the  two  traditions  as 
to  these  texts  point  to  the  same  conclusions,  as  was  stated  with 
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regard  to  the  former.  Among  tliese  parallel  counterparts, 
the  Chinese  Dhammapada  has  later  additions,  but  the  Logia 
in  Chinese  show  a  compilation  older  than  in  Pali.  These  will 
be  shown  in  the  new  editions  of  these  texts  at  which  I  am 
new  working. 

Now  before  concluding  my  paper  I  must  touch  on  the 
question  as  to  the  language  of  these  traditions.  In  which 
language  did  the  original  compilation  of  Buddhist  scriptures 
apj>ear  ?  Was  it  Pali  ?  In  which  language  were  the  texts 
written  which  were  translated  into  Chinese  ? 

No  scholar  can  answer  these  questions  with  ceitainty. 
Many  Buddhists  and  scholars  have  believed,  and  still  believe, 
that  the  original  compilation  was  in  Pali.  But  recent  re- 
searches show  that  we  must  modify  this  statement  somewhat. 
It  is  quite  natural  that  Buddha's  sa}ings  and  other  oral  traditions 
should  have  been  in  Magadhi,the  language  spoken  at  Buddha's 
time  in  Magadha,  in  Central  India,  where  Buddha  ministered 
mostly,  and  where  he  had  most  followers.  But  this  Magadhi 
language  was  not  quite  identical  with  the  present  Pali.  The 
home  of  the  Pali  language  is  now  sought  further  south, 
but  with  no  definite  result.  That  Magadhi  contained  the  most 
prominent  part  of  Buddhist  tradition  we  can  believe  as  most 
probable.  But  did  not  the  language  of  Kosala  come  into 
play  as  another  important  factor  ?  Kosala  is  situated  in  the 
north,  close  to  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas,  and  Buddha's  native 
place  was  there.  In  Kosala  lay  the  monastery  of  Jetavana, 
known  as  Giwon  in  Japan.  Several  hundreds  of  dialogues 
and  sermons  are  ascribed  to  that  monastery,  and  it  was  Buddha's 
beloved  abode,  where  he  must  have  spent  nearly  half  of  his 
ministering  years.  Unfortunately  we  know  nothing  of  the 
Kosalan  language.  A  great  light  will  be  thrown  upon  the 
language  of  Buddhist  scriptures  by  future  discoveries  in  this 
field.  You  may  imagine  the  relation  of  Maghi  to  Kosala  as 
similar  to  that  of  Greek  to  Aramaic,  to  take  the  analogy  of 
Christian  scriptures. 

Last,   as    to    the  original   of  the    Chinese    translations. 
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Here  again  the  question  is  quite  obscure.     What  is  told  of  the 

originals  is  only  that  the  later  translation   of  the  Classified 

Collection,  dated  A.D.  435-443,  was  based  upon  mss.  brought 

from  Ceylon  by  Tahien  some  twenty  years  before  the  date  of 

the  translation.    Now  we  know  that  at  that  time  some  sections 

of  the  Ceylonese   used    Sanskrit  as   their  sacred   language. 

This  has  been  shown  by  the  discovery  in  Ceylon  of  some  votive 

stones,  on  which  Sanskrit  formulas    are   inscribed.     On  the 

other  hand  the  translations  themselves  throw  little  light  upon 

the  question.     We  meet  in  them  some   Pali  forms,    such   as 

Savitti,  Kisa,  Uttika,  Vakkali,  but  at  the  same  time  quite  as 

many  Sanskrit    forms,   such  as    Rsidatta,   Aristha,   Asvajit. 

Turning  from  these  transliterations  of  proper  names  to  the 

differences  of  rendering,  which  point  to  difference  in  the  readings 

from  Pali,  most  of  the  variants  show  that  they  could  not  have 

arisen  unless  at  one  time  the  original  of  the  various  readings 

was  in  a  language  very  akin  to  Pali.     A   few  examples  wi41 

suffice :  * 

Sanna — Samma. 

Kummo — Kumbho.  ^ 

dipo dipo,  doipa.     &c. 

These,  however,  do  not  prove  that  the  translations  were  made 
from  Pali.  The  variants  may  have  been  older  then  the  mss. 
from  which  the  translations  were  made,  and  the  mss.  may  have 
been  already  sanskritised  from  these  variants. 

Some  hints  may  be  taken  into  account,  which  suggest  the 
characters  in  which  the  original  may  have  been  written.  For 
instance,  the  variants  /o/ia  and  /o6Aa  show  that  the  mss.  were 
written  in  characters  which  may  easily  cause  the  confusion 
of  An  and  dAa.  But  this  is  equally  possible  in  the  northern 
and  the  southern  alphabets.  To  take  another,  Talaputa  in 
Pali  is  read  in  Chinese  Calacula  (both  transliteration  and 
translation  confirm  this).  Here  are  confusions  of  /  and  c,  p 
and  r,  and  /  and  1. 

For  the  present  I  must  satisfy  myself  with  these  vague 
conclusions,   or   non-conclusions.       But   one   step   has  been 
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attained  in  placing  side  by  side  the  two  branches  of  traditions, 
which  had  probably  been  separated  from  each  other  for  over 
20CX)  years.  Sisters  or  cousins  meet  here.  Another  step  is 
to  reveal  their  parents  or  grandparents. 

1  thank  you  for  your  patience  in  having  listened  to  these 
dry  and  obscure  matters,  expressed  in  my  defective  English. 


The  Chairman  having  thanked  Dr.  Anesaki,  in  behalf  of 
the  Society,  for  his  valuable  contribution  to  its  Tran.sactions, 
Prof.  Lloyd  rose  to  congratulate  the  lecturer  on  the  results 
of  his  labours  which  he  had  that  day  laid  in  part. before 
the  Society.  It  cannot  indeed  be  said  that  the  Professor  has 
in  any  sense  reached  the  end  of  the  road  which  he  has  begun 
to  travel ;  but  when  he  has  gone  a  little  further  and  drawn  the 
conclusions  which  his  researches  warrant  him  in  drawing,  he 
will  find  that  he  has  revolutionized  Buddhist  scholarship.  In 
Europe  and  America,  scholars  have  hitherto  gone  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  Pali  Scriptures  as  used  in  Southern  Buddhism 
represented  the  original  deposit  of  Sakyamuni's  teachings,  and 
have  treated  the  Northern  Buddhism,  which  is  based  on  a  few 
Sanskrit  texts  and  a  great  number  of  Chinese  translations  of 
Sutras,  the  originals  of  which  have  been  lost,  as  a  bastard 
Buddhism  really  outside  the  pale  of  the  Buddhist  family  circle. 
If  Professor  Anesaki  has  established  his  point,  this  will  no 
longer  be  the  case.  We  shall  then  have  to  consider  that  just 
as  Chri.st  taught  in  Aramaic,  the  vernacular  of  Palestine,  so 
Sakyamuni  spoke  in  the  vernaculars  of  Magadha  and  Kosala, 
where  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  and  that  the  first 
written  records  of  the  teachings  were  made  in  those  vernacu- 
lars. Afterwards  an  appeal  was  made  to  a  wider  circle  of 
hearers,  and  the  hastily  written  records  took  a  literary  shape. 
In  the  case  of  the  Christian  books  there  was  a  Hebrew  Grospel 
of  St.  Matthew  (now  lost)  side  by  side  with  a  Greek  one.  In 
the  same  way  we  get  a  Pali  version  of  Sakyamuni 's  teachings 
side  by  side  with  the  Sanskrit  version  from  which  the  Chinese 
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translations  were  made.  Neither  the  Pali  nor  the  Sanskrit 
version  can  claim  to  be  the  original,  they  are  sister  versions 
of  nearly  equal  antiquity  and  equal  authority.  Neither  of 
these  versions  was  final,  each  received  revisions  and  recensions 
before  they  ultimately  came  to  the  form  in  which  we  now  have 
them.  But  it  cannot  be  said  that  either  version  claims  absolute 
priority.  There  are  primitive  portions  in  the  Northern  and 
Chinese  Scriptures,  there  are  later  accretions  in  the  Pali  Scrip- 
tures, and  vice  versa  ;  and  the  really  original  bod)'  of  teaching 
can  only  be  got  at  by  a  process  of  sifting  and  comparing. 
Herein  lies  the  very  great  value  of  the  work  which  Professor 
Anesaki  is  undertaking. 

Professor  Lloyd  then  proceeded  to  point  out  that  there 
was  another  way  ofclassifying  the  Buddhist  Scriptures  with  the 
Small  Vehicle  (Shojo),  the  great  Vehicle  (Daijo)  and  the  one 
Vehicle  (Ichijo),  the  first  being  designed  to  teach  a  man  how 
to  save  himself  by  his  own  efforts,  the  second,  how  to  save 
others,  and  the  third  being  designed  to  point  a  man  to  a  means 
of  salvation  by  reliance  on  some  outside  Being,  a  Saviour  or 
Redeemer.  By  the  One  Vehicle  Scriptures  most  Buddhists 
denote  the  Hokekyo  {Saddahmta  pundarikd),  but  in  the  Jodo 
and  Shinshu  sects  there  are  added  the  three  Sutras  which  speak 
of  Amida  and  His  Western  Paradise.  These  Scriptures  teach 
doctrines  so  entirely  at  variance  with  the  rest  of  the  Buddhist 
teaching,  and  the  conception  of  Amida  is  so  very  much  at 
variance  with  anything  else  to  be  found  in  Buddhism,  that 
many  observers  have  deemed  it  to  be  a  totally  alien  element. 
He  should  therefore  be  very  much  obliged  to  hear  as  to  the 
date  at  which  the  Amida  idea  might  be  supposed  to  have  come 
into  Buddhism,  and  at  which  it  might  reasonably  be  concluded 
that  the  Amida  Sutras  had  been  composed. 

Dr.  Anesaki  replied  as  follows  : — 

The  questions  as  to  when  and  where  the  so-called  Maha- 
yana  texts  were  mostly  composed  are  obscure  ones,  which 
perhaps  have  no  parallelism  in  the  history  of  the  Christian 
Scriptures.     The  questions  must  be  attacked  from  three  sides. 
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i.e.y  their  language,  the  form  of  their  composition,  and  the 
ideas  embodied  in  them.  The  language  in  which  these  texts 
are  written  is  commonly  called  the  Buddhist  Sanskrit,  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  Vedic  and  the  classical.  It  is  not  a 
homogeneous  language,  but  contains  heterogeneous  elements 
even  within  one  and  the  same  text.  (For  example,  Dhama- 
cakra,  Svastyayana). 

I  think  no  scholar  can  claim  anything  conclusive  as  to 
the  nature  or  origin  of  the  Buddhist  Sanskrit ;  but  judging 
from  some  texts  known  to  us,  we  can  say,  hypothetic- 
ally,  that  those  texts  which  seem  to  owe  much  to  the 
Agama  (or  Nikaya)  texts  are  much  more  heterogeneous  than 
those  which  seem  to  represent  a  further  development.  The 
Mahavastu,  which  is  closely  connected  with  another  version  of 
Vinaya,  known  as  the  Sarvastivada  Vina^'a,  is  most  prakritic, 
/>.  akin  to  Pali.  The  heterogeneity  and  the  prakritic  elements 
decrease  in  Lalita-vistara,  Divyaavadana  and  also  in  Sad- 
dharma-pundarika.  When  we  come  to  Vajraccedika  and  other 
Prajna  texts,  the  language  is  more  homogeneous,  but  at  the 
same  time  becomes  more  artificial.  If  we  were  able  to  arrange 
various  texts  in  a  series  according  to  to  this  standard,  there 
would  be  revealed  more  light  upon  the  nature  and  development 
of  the  Buddhist  Sanskrit.  Then  the  question  may  amount  to 
this,  whether  those  earlier  Sanskrit  texts  were  translations 
from  the  original  Magadhi,  or  were  dialectic  differences 
coeval  with  Magadhi  or  Pali.  If  I  am  right  in  this  supposi- 
tion, then  the  origin  of  the  Sanskrit  texts  must  be  sought 
for  as  early  as  that  of  the  Pali.  But  this  implies,  of  course, 
that  most  of  the  Mahayana  texts  are  later  than  the  Pali  texts. 
The  parallel  development  of  Brahmanic  literature,  from  the 
verse  upanishads  to  the  Mahabharata  and  Manu  and  the  final 
systematisation  of  Sanskrit  by  Panini,  probably  in  the  2nd 
cent.  B.  C,  point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  flourishing  period 
of  the  Buddhist  Sanskrit  was  contemporary  with  this  develop- 
ment of  the  Brahmanic  Sanskrit.  Then  can  we  assign  to  it 
two  or  three  hundred  years  preceding  the  Christian  era  ? 
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The  chief  characteristic  of  the  Mahavana  texts  is  their 
splendid  dialogues,  with  varieties  of  situations  and  persons. 
But  this  is  only  a  question  of  degree.  Some  of  the  Nikaya 
dialogues  have  these  features.  A  further  development  of  the 
older  dialogues  with  intermixture  of  the  celestial  beings,  will 
make  up  the  Mahayana  texts.  To  this  change  and  develop- 
ment the  intermingling  of  commentary  may  have  played  a 
part.  This  is  shown,  for  example,  by  the  commentary  of 
the  Parayama,  printed  by  Faussboll.  There  Pingiya,  a 
brahmin  of  the  Southern  country,  after  having  visited 
l^uddha  in  the  North,  comes  back  to  his  master  and  utters 
stanzas  in  praise  of  Buddha's  wisdom.  Here  the  commentary 
adds,  "  Buddha,  knowing  this,  emits  rays  of  golden  light  to 
their  seat  from  the  North  and  these  two  brahmins  see  Buddha 
himself  appearing  before  them  surrounded  by  his  saints." 
This  kind  of  interpolation  must  have  caused  the  expansion  and 
modification  of  the  original  composition.  The  result  may  be 
the  present  form  of  the  Mahayana  texts,  which  are  also  called 
the  Vaipulya,  t\e,,  expanded  texts.  Then  the  final  expansion 
may  be  of  later  date,  but  their  original  composition  and 
materials  may  be  older  than  their  present  form. 

As  regards  the  idea  embodied  in  the  Mahayana  texts,  it 
is  distinguished  by  the  acceptation  of  the  ekayana^  i.e.  the  one 
road  leading  to  nirvana.  The  Mahayanists  are  proud  to  say 
that  they  preach  the  one  road  to  the  attainment  of  Buddha- 
hood,  in  contrast  to  the  three  roads  of  the  Hinayanists.  The 
three  roads  mean  those  of  Bodhisattvas,  of  Pratyeka-Buddhas 
and  of  Arhants.  This  distinction  is  unknown  to  the  so  called 
Hinayanists.  But  an  undeniable  fact  is  this,  that  the  Nikaya 
Buddhism  has  a  double  morality  of  monks  and  of  laymen.  It 
is  quite  natural  that  those  who  were  dissatisfied  with  this 
double  morality  proceeded  to  accentuate  the  one  and  all- 
embracing  way  of  salvation.  In  this  feature  the  Mahayanists 
represent  an  advanced  from  of  Buddhism,  which  has  been 
pushed  to  its  consequences  by  Shinran  in  Japan. 

But  here  again  the  idea  in  its  essence  is  not  quite  foreign 
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to  the  old  Buddhists.  They  recognise  the  one  way  which  has 
Jed,  and  will  lead,  all  Buddhas  and  saints  of  the  past  and  of  the 
future  to  Buddhahooi^.  This  I  have  pointed  out  in  pp.  242- 
247  of  my  book  on  the  development  of  the  idea  of  Buddha's 
personality.  One  of  the  p>assages,  which  I  adduced  in  support 
of  this  idea  of  the  Ekayana,  is,  as  I  have  lately  discovered 
after  finishing  my  book,  cited  by  Nagarjuna,  the  grt-at  Master 
of  the  Mahay  ana  Buddhism,  in  support  of  the  idea  of  Dhar- 
makaya.  Here  again  the  idea  itself  is  not  new,  but  the 
development  must  have  required  a  long  time,  probably  as 
long  as  to  the  2nd  cent.  A.  D. 

I^st  comes  the  question,  who  is  Amida  ? 

Among  hundreds  of  the  epithets,  with  which  the  author  of 
the  Lalita-vistara  (ed.  Lefmann,  pp.  423-436)  adores  Buddha, 
the  title  Amida  does  not  once  occur.  One  of  these  epithets 
is  apamanananta-rasmir,  i.e..  The  One  whose  rays  are  im- 
measurable and  infinite.  The  pasage  is  a  very  important  one, 
since  these  epithets  supplied  speculation  with  the  materials  for 
the  belief  in  the  existence  of  as  many  manifestations  of  Buddha 
as  there  are  epithets.  This  kind  of  speculation  is  developed  in 
the  Lotus,  and  there  we  meet  with  the  epithet  Amida.  There  the 
name,  probably  for  the  first  time,  signifies  a  personal  existence 
of  Buddha  in  the  western  land,  being  one  among  many  in  the 
lands  of  the  ten  directions.  The  idea  here  expressed,  that  these 
Buddhas  preach  the  same  truth  at  the  same  time  in  their 
respective  abodes,  is  new,  but  the  text  itself  is  quite  after  the 
pattern  of  the  Arunavati,  in  the  Classified  Collection,  or  of  the 
Mahanidana,  in  the  Long  Collection.  The  Buddha  are  said 
in  this  latter  text  to  have  appeared  successively.  It  is  very 
possible  that  this  succession  in  time  was  modified  to  co- 
existence in  different  regions,  when  we  consider  that  the 
very  words  expressing  before  and  after  may  mean  also  the 
eastern  and  western.  In  an  early  document  (Vinaya  Cul.  v. 
2.  3.)  we  meet  a  prophetic  belief  that  the  future  Buddhas  will 
appear  in  the  eastern  lands  (puratthimesu  janapadesu).  Paral- 
lel with  this  there  may  have  been  growing  the  belief  that  past 
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Kuddhas  are  residing  in  the  western  region  (pascimayam  disi). 

Here  the  parallelisms  before  and  eastern  (pura,  or  pubba)  and 

n/ter  and  western  (Jfascima  or  pacckd)  are  overturned,  but  in 

this  change  the  myth  may  have  acted  and  caused  the  western 

region  to  be  ascribed  to  the  Buddhas '  who  are  past  and  gone. 

I  shall  not  enter  here  into  a  minute  discussion  of  the  textual 

questions.     It  will    be  sufficient    to    conclude    from    these 

materials,  that  the  idea  of  a  Buddha,  a  redeemer,  residing  in  a 

western  land  of  bliss,  had  its  source  in  older  texts. 

But  we  must  not  overlook  another  side  of  the  question,  i.e.^ 
how  there  came  into  existence  the  idea  that  the  Buddha's  pri- 
mal vows  (purva-pranidhana)  are  the  mysterious  force  which 
redeems  us.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  vows  expressed 
by  Gotama,  which  are  described  in  the  introduction  to  the 
Jataka,  are  of  the  same  type,  and  that  the  conception  itself  was 
being  fostered  long  since  among  Buddhists. 

Summing  up  these  considerations,  I  might  say  that  most 
of  the  M ahayana  texts  date  from  some  two  or  three  centuries 
before  Christ.  It  seems  to  me  rather  difficult  to  trace  the  origin 
of  tlie  idea,  not  of  Amida,  but  of  the  Trinity  also,  to  Christian 
influence.  But  it  is  quite  another  question  whether  the 
Amida- Buddhism  in  China  was  influenced  by  the  Nestorian 
missionaries  or  not.  We  have  the  present  translation  of  the 
Sukhavati-vyuha,  dating  from  the  middle  of  the  third  century 
A-D. ;  but  the  first  and  chief  propounder  of  the  faith,  Donran, 
flourished  in  the  sixth  century,  and  Jendo,  on  whose  authority 
Japanese  Amida-Buddhists  founded  their  faith,  lived  in  the 
seventh  century.  But  here  I  must  stop,  because  it  lies  outside 
of  my  textual  researches. 

Some  points  of  Professor  Lloyd's  remarks,  published  in 
Xh^  Japan  Mail,  must  be  touched  upon  last. 

(i)  The  first  mention  of  Amida's  name  is  older  than 
Nagarjuna.  Besides  the  Lotus  and  other  scriptures  we  have 
its  mention  and  that  of  the  faith  founded  on  Amida's  person- 
ality, in  a  book  ascribed  to  Asvaghosha  (see  Suzuki's  trans- 
lation. The  Awakening  of  Faith,  p.  145). 
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(2)  Nagai'juna's  date  must  be  later  than  the  first  century 
A.  D.     I  think  it  is  the  second  century. 

(3)  The  council  under  Kanishka  finished  the  compilation 
of  a  great  commentary  on  the  Abhidharma.  It  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  Mahayana  texts.  At  least  it  is  never  expressly 
said  so.  If  the  present  Mahayana  texts  had  been  compiled 
under  King  Kanishka  or  in  the  Scythian  countries,  the  home 
of  classical  Sanskrit,  they  must  have  been  written  in  a  more 
regular  Sanskrit. 


Prof.  Lloyd,  as  Librarian  of  the  Society,  then  read  I  lie  following  report 
on  "  Some  Recent  Additions  to  our  Library  ": — 

I-  Mr.  John  Grant,  publisher,  of  Edinburgh,  has  presenicd  the  Library 
witli  a  copy  in  2  vols,  of  a  new  and  revised  Edition  of  Kccne's  ffistopy  of 
Iftdia,  revised  and  brought  down  to  comparatively  recent  times.  The  book 
has  been  written  for  students,  and  is  therefore  very  concise,  but  eacli  section 
has  a  good  list  appended  of  authors  to  be  consulted  for  the  particular  topic. 
For  Japanese  students,  or  persons  studying  India,  as  most  of  us  would  do, 
from  a  Japanese  standpoint,  certain  sections  seem  to  require  a  more  detailed 
treatment,  and  I  should  like  to  suggest  that  a  very  valuable  paper  for  our 
Society,  if  any  of  our  members  saw  their  way  to  undertaking  it,  would  be  to 
trace  the  points  of  contact,  if  any,  in  the  ancient  history  of  the  two  coun- 
tries. Japanese  Buddhism  is  of  course  derived  from  India,  but  tiiere  are 
other  points  as  well,  say  the  legend  which  identifies  Genghis  Khan  with 
Yoshitsune,  which  might  be  developed  with  interest  and  profit. 

2.  A  copy  of  the  2nd  German  edition  of  Nipponhy  Fr.  von  Siebokl 
has  been  placed  on  our  shelves. 

3.  We  have  received  from  Vienna,  with  a  request  for  review  and 
criticism,  an  extract  from  the  Transactions  of  the  Vienna  Imperial  Academy 
of  Sciences,  containing  an  edition,  with  Text  in  Pali  and  Romaji,  Introduc- 
tion and  Notes,  of  an  old  Burmese  Book  Rajazvan  or  the  History  of  the  Alngs. 
It  describes  the  foundation  of  the  ancient  Burmese, or  perhaps  bet terPeguan, 
Kingdom  in  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  and  throws  a  great  deal  of 
light  on  the  chronology  of  Buddhism.  Here  again  I  take  leave  to  suggest 
that  some  of  our  members,  who  know  German  and  Pali,  would  be  doing 
good  work  by  giving  us  a  summary  of  the  main  facts  in  some  accessible  form. 

4.  From  Batavia  we  get  as  Vol.  XLIX.,  parts  i  and  2,  of  the  7'ransactions 
of  the  Batavia  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  an  edition  with  romanized 
Text  and  Dutch  Translation  and  notes  of  a  ''Chivalrous  Romance"  from 
the  island  of  Sunda.  The  Romance,  whicli  dates  from  the  15th  century  of 
our  era,  and  which  like  European  mediaeval  romances,  tells  of  the  advent- 
ures of  a  brave  knight  and  his  combats  with  giants,  dragons  and  other 
monsters,  together  witli  the  deliverance  of  helpless  beauties  from  all 
manner  of  dangers.  Incidentally  the  book  also  throws  light  on  the 
conflict  which  took  place  in  the  Malay  Archipelago,  when  Mohammedanism 
pushed  into  the  islands  and  drove  out  the  Hindoo  and  Buddhist  beliefs 
which  had  preceded  them,  'i'he  Romance  w.is  written  in  a  loose  unrhymed 
verse,  and  was  intended  like  the  Homeric  ballads  to  be  recited  with  musical 
accompaniments.  Illustrations  of  the  musical  instruments  used  ior  these 
purposes  are  given.  They  are,  as  far  as  I  could  make  out,  our  old  friends  tlic 
Jkoto  and  samiseny  and  those  who  }iol<I  to  a  Malay  descent  for  a  part  at  least 
of  the  Japanese  people  may  perhaps  find  some  confirmation  of  their  theory. 
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Asiatic  Society  of  Japan 
General  Meeting 

A  general  meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan  was  held  in  the 
Rooms,  Ginza,  Tokyo,  on  May  22,  1907  Mr.  J.  McD.  Gardiner,  Vice- 
President  for  Tokyo,  occupied  the  chair.  The  minutes  of  the  last  meet- 
ing, having  been  printed,  were  taken  as  read.  The  Recording  Secretary 
announced  the  election  of  four  new  members :  Rev.  E.  W.  Tliwiug, 
Honolulu;  I'rof.  H.  P.  Beach,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn,;  Rev. 
Geo.  B.  Smyth,  D.D.,  Berkeley,  Cal. ;  and  Rev.  1".  W.  Ileckclman,  Yoko- 
hama. Prof.  Arthur  Lloyd  then  delivcre<l  a  lecture,  entitled  "Notes  on 
thejapanese    Drama  ". 


NOTES  ON  THE  JAPANESE  DRAMA. 

BY  PROr.  A.  LLOYD. 


••NO"    AND    ••KYOGBN." 

Dr.  Florenz  {Geschichte  der  fapanischen  Literatur  vol. 
ii.  p.  371)  speaks  of  the  Japanese  Drama  as  being  the  most 
notable  production  of  the  Muromachi  age.     It  is  true  that  we 
have,   from    the   earliest  times,    traces  of  the   Matsuri,   or 
Japanese  Festival,  with  its  Norito  Liturgies,  and   its    mimic 
Kagura  dances,  but  it  is  not  until  the  year  A.D.  671  that  thel 
Nihongi  speaks  definitely  of  a  Jamaiox  "  rice-field  dance  "  as 
having  been  given  in  that  year.     During  the  succeeding  centu- 
ries, the  1  amai  is  often  mentioned  as  the  sacred  dance  of  the 
rice  harvest :  by  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century  it  had 
become  a  well-established  popular  pantomime,  with  a  Chinese 
name — dengaku — which  is  but  a  translation  of  its  original 
title;  and  in  1096,  Oe  Masafusa,  in  his  Rakuyo  Dengakki, 
speaks  of  the  celebration  of  these  dengaku  festivals  in  terms 
which  remind  us  very  vividly  of  the  Grecian  Bacchus-festivals 
which  also  lay  at  the  root  of  the  Athenian  drama.    The  most 
flourishing   era  of  the  ^/^z/^^i^w-pantomimes  is  given   as  the 
middle  of  the   13th  century.     They  were  acted  by  persons 
who,  from   their   name   of  dengaku-boshi  and   their   shaven 
crowns,  seem  to  have  belonged  to  the  clergy,  like  the  lay- 
singers  in  an  English  Cathedral,  and  they  seem  in  process  of 
time  to  have  enlarged  their  scope  so  that  by  the  end  of  the 
Kamakura  era  they  included  even  historical  subjects,  in  which 
case  they  were  called  Dengaku  no  No,  or  **  Dengaku  Works 
ofArtr 

In  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century  we  get  a  further  ex- 
pansion— the  sarugaku,  or  Chinese  dance  (sangaku),  a  comic 
drama  added  to  Z?^;/^^//^«-pantomime,  which  was  always 
more  or  less  solemn  and  decorous.     Its  object  was  to  move 
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the  audience  to  laughter  by  comic  acting  and  posturing 
(whence  comes  the  popular  but  false  etymology  of  sarugaku 
as  the  mpnkey  dajice),  and  when  dialogues  were  added  after 
Chinese  patterns  to  the  lyrical  dramas  of  the  dei^gdku^  the 
new  genre  of  stage-wrttiriH^  was  p6pularly  styled  sarugaku  no 
fio,  or  the  high-art  piece  of  Chinese  art.  What  has  here 
been  stated  may  be  easily  deduced  from  the  following  con- 
siderations. The  golden  age  of  the  Chinese  drama  was  the 
period  of  the  Mongolian  dominion  (A.D.i  206-1 368),  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Japanese  lyric  drama  dates  from  about  the 
middle  of  the  13th  century.  The  interval  between  1206  and 
1250  was  a  period  of  great  and  frequent  intercourse  between 
China  and  Japan  :  many  travellers,  especially  monks,  visited 
the  Celestial  Empire  for  purposes  of  study,  and  it  was  in 
Nara,  the  favourite  residence  of  monks,  that  from  [250  to 
1 300  we  get  the  Sarugaku  No  plays. 

These  dramas  retained  the  essentially  lyric  character  of 
the  earlier  dengaku,  the  lyric  element  being  increased  by  ad- 
ditions from  the  lyric  portions  of  Alonogatari,  the  working 
up  of  Jstpanese  and  Chinese  uta  and  shi,  various  dances, 
such  as  kusemai  and  skiradyoshi,  and  monologues  and 
dialogues  from  the  already  mentioned  motwgatari  or  histories 
of  the  heroes. 

Hence,  the  **  no  may  be  looked  upon  as  an  opera  of 
primitive  character  in  which  the  sung  portions  of  the  libretto 
are  the  principal  elements,  the  spoken  portions  being  looked 
upon  as  of  secondary  importance."  This  may  be  seen  in  the 
fact  that  the  written  text  of  these  dramas  is  called  in  Japanese 
**utai,**  in  Sinico-chinese,  Yokyoku^ — "piece  for  singing." 

The  Yokyoku  are  always  of  a  serious  character  and  rather 
epic  than  dramatic.  The  personages  are  generally  passive 
rather  than  active,  the  sport  of  external  influence,  over  which 
they  have  no  control,  rather  than  themselves  the  makers  of 
their  own  destinies.  There  are  therefore  but  few  dramatic 
situations,  and  in  places  where  we  should  expect  action  we 
get,  instead,  lyric  odes  on  the  situation.     The  pieces  are  very 
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short;  mostly  one  act  only,  without  divisions  into  scenes.  In 
some  plays  we  have  a  quasi  division  into  acts,  the  first  act 
showing  the  hero  in  an  assumed,  the  second,  in  his  proper  and 
natural  character.  There  are  also  one  or  two  more  lively 
pierces  such  as  Funa-Bcnkei  which  have  a  very  vigorous  swing 
in  them.     But  these  are  the  exceptions. 

HISTORY  or  TtIB   "NO." 

It  is  not  accurately  known  at  what  precise  date  the  no 
drama  shook  itself  free  from  its  original  connection  with  the 
Kagura  dances  of  the  Shinto  temples.  There  is  a  tradition 
(which  is  not  ho>yever  universally  accepted)  that  the  Emperor 
Gosaga  (A.D.  1243 — 124.6)  found  in  the  Imperial  Library  a 
collection  of  sixteen  dramas  eating  from  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Murakami  (A.D.  947-967)  and  gave  them  to  the 
family  of  Emai  (|f|  ^  5ff )  who  were  at  that  time  the  guardians 
of  the  Kasuga  shrine  at  Nara  in  Yamato. 

Doubts  have  been  thrown  on  the  tradition,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  the  no  dramas,  as  we  now  have  them,  were 
originally  based  on  more  primitive  forms  known  as  /:use,  and 
that  these  primitive  elements  may  still  be  recognized  em- 
bedded in  the  no.  The  development  of  the  kuse  (^)  into  the 
no  seems  to  have  taken  during  the  reign  of  Yoshimitsu,  the 
third  of  the  Ashikaga  Shoguns  (A.D.  1 368-1 394),  and  to 
have  been  duu  to  the  simultaneous  and  apparently  indepen- 
dent eflTorts  of  several  families  of  play-wrights  and  musician?, 
among  whom  may  be  reckoned  the  Emai  mentionAi  above, 
and  the  family  of  Yusaki,  afterwards  known  as  Kwanse 
(R  ft)  ^nd  to  three  members  of  it  in  particular,  "Kwanami, 
Seami,  and  Onami.  Throughout  the  Ashikaga  and  Toku- 
gawa  Shogunates,  the  Kwanse  family  took  the  lead  as  cx- 
jjounders  of  the  no  drama.  There  were  also  other  families, 
such  as  the  Komparu  {^^),  Hosho  (Sf  ^),  and  Kongo  (^ 
m),  but  it  is  noticeable  that  all  these  descend  from  the  religi- 
ous musicians  of  the  Kasuga  shrine  at  Nara. 

The  three  dates  which   I   have   given  in   the  preceding 
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paragraphs,  those  of  Murakami,  Gosaga.  and  Yoshimitsu,  are 
in  themselves  suggestive.  They  coincide  with  the  periods 
immediately  succeeding  the  reh'gious  activities  of  Kobo  Dai- 
shi,  Honen,  Shinran,  and  Nichiren,  the  pahny  days  of  Bud- 
dhist influence  (as  may  indeed  be  seen  in  the  pre-eminently 
Buddhist  mould  in  which  they  have  been  cast),  and  it  would 
be  an  interesting  subject  for  enquiry,  though  not  within  the 
scope  of  this  paper,  how  much,  if  any,  connection  may  be 
traced  between  the  Indian  drama  and  the  primitive  kus3 
elements  of  the  Japanese  no. 

Bom  in  an  Imperial  Library,  nurtured  by  musicians  con- 
nected with  the  more  than  aristocratic  shrine  of  Kasuga,  the 
no  has  always  remained  the  special  privilege  of  the  higher 
and  military  classes.  Taiko  Hideyoshi  and  Tokugawa 
leyasu  were  not  only  constant  spectators  but  frequent  actors 
of  no  dramas.  Many  a  daimyo  had  his  local  no  stage,  for  the 
solemn  performance  of  these  quasi  religious  plays,  and  no 
actors  were  held  in  honor.  But  the  no  was  practically  the 
monopoly  of  the  higher  classes,  and  there  was  only  one  day 
in  the  year  on  which  the  common  people  were  allowed  to 
view  it. 

TtIB  INO-KYOGBIN  STAGE. 

The  stage  on  which  these  two  classes  of  diama  are  play- 
ed is  a  platform  about  six  yards  square,  with  three  of  its 
sides  open,  and  with  no  decorations  about  it  except  an  old 
pine-tree  painted  on  the  wood-panelled  wall  which  occupies 
the  fourth  side  of  the  square.  Behind  this  wall  there  is  a 
small  "green-room  ''  or  "  vestry  "  for  the  use  of  the  actors 
and  musicians.  "  Green-room "  and  **  vestry  '*  arc  both 
permissible  terms  in  this  case,  for  the  no-kyo^en  are  both* 
derived  from  the  ancient  kaguta  dances  of  the  Shinto  rite  and 
the  no  stage  is  merely  a  replica  of  the  kagura  stage  which 
may  be  seen  connected  with  almost  every  Shinto  shrine  of  any 
importance.  The  actors  and  orchestra) |have  their  exits  and 
entrances  on  the  right  side  of  the  stage,  the  chorus  on  the  left. 
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Ttie  INO-AGTOR«. 


The  following  are  the  designations  of  the  principal 
actors  employed  in  the  rendering  of  a  no  drama. 

1 .  The  shite  ($/?")  or  protagonist. 

2.  The  waki  (Jj^)  or  deuteragonist. 

Both  of  these  actors  have  their  proper  place  assigned  to 
them  on  the  stage.  It  would  seem  that  the  original  no  did 
not  contemplate  the  employment  of  more  than  two  grown 
actors.  This  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  the  tritagonist 
and  tetragonist  are  not  called  by  any  special  name,  but  are 
^mply  known  as, 

3.  Shite-tsun  {1/  7^  y*  \y)  or  assistant  to  the  chief  actor, 

4.  //  aki'tsure  (JJ  3^),  or  assistant  to  the  chief  actor. 
This  does  not  however  seem  to  have  referred  to  any  but 

grown  up  actors.     There  is  also  found,  in  no  dramas, 

5.  the  kokata  (/J^  )})  or  child  actor,  often  used  to  play 
the  part  of  emperois  or  noblemen,  an  arrangement  which 
seems  to  take  us  back  to  the  days  of  puppet- emperors, 
puppet- shoguns,  puppet- regents,  and  the  extremely  vigorous 
military  classes  of  the  early  middle  ages  of  Japanese  history. 

THE  Gt10RU«. 

The  no  chorus  generally  consists  of  eight  singers  whose 
duty  it  is  to  assist  the  actors  by  singing.  Their  functions  are 
very  much  the  same :  indeed,  the  Chorus  plays  a  very  import- 
ant part  in  the  no  drama  which  aims'  at  producing  its  effects 
through  the  ear  rather  than  through  the  eye. 

Ttie  ORCHESTRA. 

The  Orchestra  is  known  as  hayashikata  (jjf '){).  It  con- 
sists of  four  instruments,  the  fourth  of  which  is,  however, 
sometimes  omitted.     These  are  : 

1.  A  flute  (/«/),  the  flute-player  being  the  conductor 
and  director  of  all  the  musicians  and  singers. 

2.  A  small  tsudzumi  (fj). 

3.  A  large  tsudzumi. 
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4.     A  drum  (sometimes  omitted).    •  « 

These  instruments  serve  to  guide  and  regulate  the  move- 
ments of  the  actors.  The  tsudzuini  players  add  effect  to 
their  music  by  giving  vent  to  shrill  cries  at  important  crises  in 
the  drama. 

PRINCIPAL.  **IHO"  DRAMAS. 

It  is  strange,  as  showing  the  popular  origin  of  the  no 
dramas,  that  although  there  are  extant  over  200  pieces,  all  of 
which  are  well  known  and  familiar  to  the  ordinary  no  audi- 
ences, in  no  single  case  has  the  original  author's  name  been 
preserved,  and  this  even  though  in  most  cases  the  musical 
composers*  names  have  survived.  The  no  dramas  may 
perhaps  be  compared  in  this  respect  with  the  miracle  plays 
and  mysteries  of  mediaeval  Europe.  They  were  based  on 
popular  stories,  which  were  felt  to  be  common  properly ;  each 
succeeding  generation  of  actors  felt  itself  at  liberty,  within 
certain  limits,  to  add,  expand,  or  modify,  until,  when  at  last  a 
generally  satisfactory  version  liad  been  finally  constructed,  it 
was  no  longer  possible  to  say  by  whom  the  piece  had  been 
originally  composed. 

The  no  dramas  may  be  lobked  upon  as  epic  poems 
dramatized.  Some  writers  have  even  maintained  that  they 
were  originally  meant  for  reading  but  not  for  acting,  and  we 
have  already  seen  that  the  effect  of  the  play  is  designed  more 
for  the  ear  than  the  eye.  The  themes  are  very  largely 
historical,  but  ihey  are  all  impregnated  with  the  pessimistic 
thoughts  of  the  religious  atmosphere  of  the  day  in  which 
they  were  produced  :  and  they  aie  evidently  intended  to  ap- 
peal to  an  educated  audience.  The  language  used  is  classical, 
and  the  plays  are  full  of  learned  allusions  and  quotations  from 
Confucian,  Buddhist,  and  Chinese  classics.  The  thoughts  are 
always  elevated  and  noble,  according  to  the  standard  of  the 
times,  and  there  are  many  native  critics  who  will,  without  any 
hesitation,  place  the  no  dramas  as  t!ie  highest  productions  ^of 
Japanese  literary  art. 
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A  ••NO"  PCRrORMAINCe. 

When  a  no  performance  take  place,  five  or  six  of  these 
dramas  are  selected  for  representation,  the  intervals  between 
the  pieces  being  filled  with  selected  kyogen  plays,  more  or 
less  appropriate  to  the  themes  of  the  no  dramas  between 
which  they  are  placed.  A  no  play  is  sung  and  not  spoken, 
and  in  this  point  the  no  has  been  compared  with  the  Western 
opera.  The  comparison  however  is  somewhat  fanciful.  The 
Japanese  actors  monotones  rather  than  sings,  and  his  gestures 
in  dancing  are  never  so  active  and  lively  as  they  are  in  our 
operas.  Gracefulness  is  the  fundamental  principle  to  which 
everything  must  be  sacrificed,  and  there  are  no  realistic  scenes 
such  as  make  us  shudder  in  the  popular  shibai  dramas* 
There  are,  for  instance,  no  prolonged  death  agonies ;  an  actor 
is  supposed  to  be  killed  by  the  simple  wave  of  his  antagonist's 
sword,  and  then  to  walk  slowly  and  sadly  off  the  stage.  There 
is  no  .scenery,  nothing  but  the  painted  pine-tree  on  the  solitary 
wall  at  tl;c  back  of  the  stage,  and  as  few  stage-accessories  as 
possible.  This  simplicity  of  scenic  apparatus,  is  in  accord- 
ance with  all  the  traditions  of  true  Japanese  art  and  is  intend- 
ed to  bring  out  to  the  full  the  powers  of  the  actors  who  have 
nothing  but  their  own  skill  to  rely  upon. 

The  no  resembles  the  ancient  Greek  drama  in  the  use  of 
masks  by  the  actors.  It  may  perhaps  be  said  to  have  a  closer 
affinity  with  the  masques  of  the  European  renaissance. 
Certainly  the  later  developments  synchronized  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  European  masques,  and  Milton's  Comus 
might  be  classed  as  a  no  play,  or  perhaps  as  a  kyogen. 

A  feature  common  to  both  masques  and  no  is  the  employ- 
ment of  child- actors.  In  the  Japanese  no^  the  kokata  were 
used  to  represent  Sovereigns  and  noblemen,  (never  warriors) 
and  generally  any  mild  or  benevolent  characters.  In  sorrow- 
ful scenes,  such  as  the  parting  of  husband  and  wife,  child 
actors  were  also  frequently  employed  with  the  idea  of 
heightening  the  pathos. 
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KYOGEIN. 

As  interludes  between  the  No-yukyoku^  which  arc  at 
times  wearisomely  pompous,  we  get  the  Kyogen,  or  comic 
pieces,  which  serve  the  same  purpose  as  that  of  the  satiric 
drama,  which  cam  j  at  the  end  of  a  complete  Greek  trilogy. 
A  o  and  Kyogen  are  acted  on  the  same  stage,  but  never  by  the 
same  actors;  in  the  latter,  the  actors  are  unmasked,  and  there 
is  no  musical  accompaniment  to  the  dances  which  are  there 
given.  The  dances  themselves  arc  the  same,  but  the  style  of 
execution  is  different.  \x\,  the  no,  the  dances  are  solemn  and 
ceremoniously  performed ;  in  the  kyogen^  the  gods  have,  as  it 
were,  unbent,  and  are  refreshing  themselves  by  having  a  good 
time.  The  no  relates  the  misfortunes  of  heroes,  the  early 
deaths  of  heroines,  the  kyogen  represents  the  contrasts  of  the 
gay  and  grave  which  we  find  so  often  in  human  life.  This 
contrast  may  possibly  have  had  a  historical  basis,  for,  as 
Dr.  Fiorenz  says,  there  was  in  the  old  Kagura  dances,  an 
elevated  Jogaku,  or  Chinese  dance,  by  the  side  of  a  humor- 
ous and  sometimes  vulgar  Komagaku,  or  Korean  dance  ;  but 
it  is  more  probable  that  the  kyogen  came  into  existence 
simply  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  strain  of  too  much 
solemnity  and  pomp.  It  is  very  seldom  that  a  kyogen  piece 
is  acted  by  itself.  Monsieur  Benazet  (Le  Tluatre  au  fapon^ 
published  by  the  Musee  Guimet)  mentions  the  Tokaido 
Hizakurige  and  Has  samba  as  rare  instances.  In  the  ai  no 
kyogen  there  is  no  special  drama  at  all ;  the  actor,  who  has  a 
special  seat  assigned  to  him,  merely  explains  the  general 
meaning  of  the  dance  or  pantomime.  The  kyogen  actors  can 
always  be  distinguished  by  their  yellow  tabi  whilst  the  710 
actors  wear  tabi  of  white. 

It  is  in  the  kyogen  that  we  get  the  true  pictures  of  the 
social  and  national  life  of  the  Ashikaga  period.  It  was  a 
period  of  high  ideals,  witji  a  few  great  men  towering  above 
the  rest,  and  bearing  witness  to  the  priestly  holiness  and 
knightly  bravery  of  an  age  gone  by.     These  are  brought  be- 
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^ore  us  in  the  no.  But  it  was  also  a  period  of  mediocre  per- 
formances :  the  country  swarmed  with  ignoble  and  contemp- 
tible lords  and  knights  who  disgraced  their  swords,  and  priests 
^vho  disgraced  their  religion.  Mingled  with  these  were 
dreamy  scholars  who  were  incapable  of  managing  their 
money-matters,  and  innocent  country  people  who  were  the 
sport  of  every  designing  rascal.  In  the  250  kyogen  pieces 
which  remain  to  us  we  have  all  these  personages  held  up  to 
kindly  ridicule  and  to  derision  from  which  all  the  sting  seems 
to  have  been  taken. 

Dr.  Florenz  classifies  the  kyogen  according  to  their 
subject  matter,  as  follows  : — 

{a)  Those  ridiculing  the  nobles:— Ctii-arasoi,  Suminuri, 

Hagikaimyo,  etc. 
{fi)  Ridiculing  the  clergy :  Nio^  etc. 
{c)  Ridiculing  the  blind,  maimed,  etc. — Kaivakami  Jizo, 

Sanninkawata,  etc. 
{d)  Thief- stories: — Renga  nusubito,  Cha-tsubo,  etc. 
(^)  Conjugal  difficulties  :    Niwaiori-muko,  Kanaoka,  etc. 

**«I1IBAI.** 

Like  the  No  and  Kyogen,  the  Shibai,  or  popular  drama, 
is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  mimic  rites  of  the  Sarugaku  (j^ 
*j^)  or  kagura  (|$  ^  ^*  y),  the  origin  of  which  goes  back  to 
the  mythological  era,  to  the  dance  which  Uzumi  no  mikoto  is 
said  to  have  performed  in  front  of  the  cave  in  which  the 
incensed  sun-goddess  Amaterasu  had  taken  refuge. 

Historically  speaking,  it  is  of  much  more  recent  date. 
We  have  seen  that  the  common  people  had  no  part  or  lot  in 
the  refined  and  scholarly  representations  of  the  no  and  kyo- 
gen. The  shibai  were  started  to  provide  the  populace  with 
dramatic  entertainments,  and  the  date  assigned  as  the  birth- 
year  of  these  plays  is  A.D.  1603.  The  originator  of  the 
shibai  was  a  woman  of  the  Keicho  era,  Okuni  by  name, 
whose  husband,  an  ex.- samurai,  helped  her  to  modify  the 
kyogen  to  suit  popular  wants.     The  shibai  immediately  be- 
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came  popular.  Actors  of  cither  sex,  were  employed  freely, 
the  women  actors  being  mostly  if  not  entirely  drawn  from 
the  prostitute  class ;  and  the  moral  effect  of  the  Okuni 
Kabuki  (or  Okuni  Theatre),  as  it  was  called,  was  so  bad  that 
in  1629  the  reigning  Shogun  lyemitsu  issued  a  decree  by 
which  the  employment  of  women  actors  was  stringently  for- 
bidden. Hence  the  period  from  1603-1629,  i.<.  from  the  first 
beginning  of  the  shibai  to  the  prohibition  of  female  actors  is 
sometimes  known  in  Japanese  literary  history  as  the  age  of 
the  "  Woman's  Plays.*' 

POSSIBLE  GOMINEGTIOIN  OP  *'SI1IBAI**  WITI1 

EUROPEAN  DRAMA. 

If  we  remember  the  date  at  which  the  shibai  plays  were 
commenced,  we  shall  see  that  it  is  not  altogether  inconceiv- 
able that  there  may  have  been  some  sort  of  connection  be- 
tween them  and  the  Spanish  secular  drama  which  was  then  in 
its  most  flourishing  period.  In  1603  the  Spaniards  had  been 
fifty  years  in  Japan,  and  they  were  not  all  priests  and  mission- 
aries. Sailors  and  merchants  came,  too,  many  of  whom 
would  associate  with  Japanese,  and  some  probably  with 
Japanese  of  the  class  to  which  Okuni  and  her  husband,  the 
GXrsatnuraif  seem  to  have  belonged.  Such  men  would 
naturally  be  fond  of  theatrical  representations,  some  of  them 
would  possibly  possess  copies  of  some  of  Lope  de  Vega's 
comedies,  and  thus  may  have  come  to  Japan  the  seed  from 
which  grew  the  kobuki  theatre. 

This  is  a  pure  conjecture,  but  if  a  true  one  it  would  throw 
some  light  on  the  proscription  of  the  Kabuki  plays  and 
players  by  the  Shogunate  Government.  There  were  other 
licentious  practices  in  Japan  in  the  seventeenth  century  which 
were  not  interfered  w  ith.  Why  should  the  Okuni  kabuki 
have  been  thus  singled  out  ?  The  proscription  would  become 
intelligible  and  consistent  if  there  was  even  a  shadow  of 
ground  for  suspicion  that  the  shibai  and  the  Spaniard  were 
even  remotely  connected. 
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THE  RcroRMs  or  geinroku. 

When  the  women-actors  were  prohibited  in  1629,  the 
theatrical  managements  met  the  difficulty  by  providing  boys 
to  take  the  female  parts.  Hence  the  second  period  is  some- 
times the  **  Period  of  the  Young  Lads."  During  the  whole 
of  this  period  the  plays  were  more  popular  than  ever,  larger 
theatres  were  built,  more  money  was  spent  on  staging,  scener}% 
and  costumes,  and  the  people  showed  their  appreciation  of 
what  was  being  done  for  them  by  crowding  the  houses  to  see 
the  popular  pieces.  But  the  morality  of  the  country  suffered 
by  the  change,  the  boy  actors  were  worse  even  than  the 
women,  and  the  Government  was  obliged  to  issue  more 
stringent  edicts  on  the  emplo3'ment  and  training  of  the  boys 
in  theatres,  until  at  last,  in  1652,  a  number  of  the  theatres  in 
Yedo  were  forced  to  close  their  doors. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  /./., 
roughly  speaking,  from  the  year  1701  A.D.  we  come  to  the 
period  of  the  Japanese  Renaissance,  a  revival  which  naturally 
was  not  without  its  influence  on  the  drama.  The  stringent 
regulations  which  the  Government  had  felt  obliged  to  issue 
half  a  century  before  had  not  been  without  their  influence  on 
the  theatres  which  remained  after  1652,  or  which  had  been 
of)ened  since  that  time.  Much  was  effected  in  the  way  of 
theatrical  reform.  All  the  old  pieces  that  were  practically 
nothing  but  exhibitions  of  dancing  and  posturing  (often  of  a 
doubtful  character)  were  swept  away,  and  proper  plays  based 
on  definite  plots,  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  term,  were  sub- 
stituted for  them,  the  actors  themselves  being  often,  as  in 
Shakespeare's  time,  their  own  play-writers.  Better  musical 
instruments,  notably  the  samisen,  introduced  in  1678,  were 
brought  in,  and  though  a  Japanese  orchestra  still  leaves  much 
to  be  desired,  yet  in  this  respect,  a  shibai  is  unquestionably 
far  ahead  of  tHe  flute,  tsuzumi,  and  drum  of  the  no  stage. 

But   the  prohibition   of  female  actors   was  the   almost 
direct  cause  of  the  establishment  of  another  form  of  dramatic 
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art  which  gained  great  popularity  during  the  early  years  of 
the  eighteenth  century  and  forced  tlie  professors  of  the  more 
legitimate  drama  to  look  to  their  laurels.  I  refer  to  the  nin- 
gyo  shidai,  or*  '*  Marionette  theatre,"  which  came  into  great 
vogue  during  the  Genroku  era  (A.  D.  1 688-1 703)  and  which 
retained  its  popularity  for  many  a  long  year.  In  the  ningyo 
shibai  the  acting  is  done  by  means  of  dolls  cleverly  mani- 
pulated, whilst  the  speaking .  takes  the  form  of  a  joruri 
Of  dialogue  which  is  read  with  musical  intonations  to  an 
accompaniment  of  samisen.  The  marionettes  were,  for  a 
while,  most  popular.  Eminent  writers,  such  as  Chikamatsu 
and  Takeda,  did  not  deem  it  beneath  their  dignity  to  write 
joruri  to  be  recited  at  such  performances,  and  the  kabuki  or 
regular  actors  found  that  they  had  much  to  learn  in  posturing, 
etc.,  from  their  inanimate  rivals.  The  kabuki  theatre  borrow- 
ed from  X\\Qjdruri  of  the  doll  plays  many  of  its  most  popular 
pieces,  distinguished  into  jidai  mono  or  historical  plays  and 
sexva  mono  or  realistic  representations  of  actual  or  contem- 
porary life.  It  is  in  this  period  that  we  get  such  noted  actors 
as  Mizuki  Tatsunosuke,  Sawamura  Sojuro,  and  Ichikawa 
Danjuro,  the  first.  After  the  Genroku  age,  the  kabuki  theatre 
went  to  sleep  along  with  the  rest  of  Japan.  Nothing  of 
dramatic  importance  occurred  until  1847  when  another  Ichi- 
kawa (Kodanjo)  revolutionized  the  sewa  mono  by  bringing 
them  up  to  date. 

We  must  remember  that  the  shibai  was  an  entertainment 
specially  provided  for  the  lowest  classes  of  Japanese  society, 
who  were  excluded  from  the  aristocratic  no  and  kyogen,  and 
for  whose  moral  and  social  elevation  there  were  few  that  cared 
in  the  dead  period  of  the  Shogunate.  The  shibai  had  but  a 
poor  reputation  :  no  samurai  or  respectable  person  would 
have  degraded  himself  by  attendance  at  a  performance,  and 
the  actors  themselves  were  looked  upon  as  the  dregs  of 
society.  They  were  (perhaps  deservedly)  styled  **  riverside 
beggars  "  and  compelled  to  live,  like  the  eta,  in  ghettos  or 
districts  of  their  own,  being  shunned  by  all  persons  of  position 
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or  repute.  It  was  folly  to  expect  anything  at  all  noble  or 
inspiring  from  persons  compelled  to  live  in  such  surroundings, 
and  it  speaks  volumes  for  the  despised  play-actors  and  play- 
wrights that  they  did  not  sink  lower. 

We  have  already  seen  that  in  1847  efforts  were  made  to 
bring  the  kabuki  theatre  to  a  higher  level  of  efficiency  and 
dignity.  The  Meiji  Revolution  brought  about  a  most  wel- 
come change.  Actors  gained  the  privilege  of  full  citizenship 
at  that  time:  in  1876  the  Shintoraiza  Theatre  in  Tokyo  was 
built,  the  opening  representations  being  attended  by  several 
of  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Powers,  who  thereby  gave  a 
great  impetus  to  the  reformation  of  the  Japanese  stage.  Ten 
years  later,  in  1886,  Ichikawa  Danjuro,  the  great  actor  of 
modern  days,  was  honored  by  His  Majesty  with  a  com- 
mand to  play  in  his  presence.  A  society  was  formed 
for  the  Improvement  of  the  Stage  which  has  however  dis- 
solved without  having  accomplished  very  much.  The  late 
Ichikawa  Danjuro  together  with  the  well-known  writer 
Fukuchi  Genichi  worked  very  hard  during  the  eighties  to  re- 
vive a  genuine  historical  drama ;  but  their  efforts  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  been  successful,  and  since  their  death  there  has 
been  very  little  accomplished  in  the  way  of  Living  Historical 
Drama. 

What  is  known  as  the  Soshi  Shibai  ( V  i'  >^  ^  ®)>  ^r 
Student's  Drama,  dates  from  1884.  Its  originator  was  a 
young  man  of  the  name  of  Sudo  Sadanori,  who  in  that  year 
brought  out  in  Osaka  a  play  written  by  himself  and  entitled 
the  "Brave  Student."  The  movement  is,  however,  far  more 
closely  connected  with  the  name  of  Kawakami  Otojiro 
who  has  pushed  it  with  considerable  success.  Indeed,  the 
success  which  has  attended  Kawakami's  efforts  may  well 
be  compared  with  that  which  followed  the  first  crude  tentatives 
made  by  Okuni  and  her  husband  in  the  early  years  of  the 
seventeenth  centurry.  There  are  at  present  over  three 
thousand  actors  of  the  Soshi  School,  and  it  seems  that  whilst 
Kawakami's  methods  will   undoubtedly  undergo  very  great 
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modification  before  anything  approaching  finality  can  be 
reached,  yet  it  is  this  school  of  dramatists  that  holds  in  its 
hands  the  future  of  the  Japanese  Stage. 


DAZ/\I  ON  POOD  /\IND  WB/\UTM 


Asiatic  Society  of  Japan 
General  Meetings 

A  general  meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan  was  held  in  the 
Society's  Rooms,  Methodist  Publishing  House,  Shichomc,  Ginza,  Tokyo, 
on  Wednesday,  June  26,  at  4  p.m.  The  Vice-President  for  Tokyo,  Mr. 
J.  McD.  Gardiner,  occupied  :he  Chair.  The  Recording  Secretary  an- 
nounced  a  gift  from  Messrs.  John  Hyde,  J.  W.  Woodward  and  John  1>. 
Sleman,  Jr.,  of  Washington,  D.C.,  of  yi  yen  for  the  purchase  of  books, 
etc.,  relating  to  the  history  of  Buddhism.  He  also  announced  that  Prof. 
Arthur  Lloyd  had  been  elected  the  Society's  representative  at  the 
Orientalists'  Congress  to  be  held  in  Copenhagen  in  August,  1908.  lie 
further  reported  that  the  following  persons  had  been  elected  members 
of  the  Society:  S.  W.Woodward  and  John  B.  Sleman,  Jr.,  of  Washing- 
ton, D.C. ;  E.  A.  Filene,  of  Boston,  Mass. ;  and  Prof.  Geo.  Haley,  of  30 
Tsukiji,  Tokyo.  Mr.  R.  J.  Kirby,  of  Tokyo,  then  read  a  portion  of  his 
paper,  which  is  a  translatibiv  of  "  Dazai  on  Food  and  Wcaltli."  After 
the  Chairman  had  thanked  Mr.  Kirby  for  his  valuable  paper,  tlie  Society 
adjourned. 


A  genernl  meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan  was  held  in  the 
Society's  Rooms,  No.  i,  4  chome,  Ginza,  Tokyo,  on  Wednesday,  October 
I  6th,  at  4  p.m.  In  the  absence  of  the  President,  the  Vice-President  f<ir  ' 
Tokyo,  Mr.  J.  McD.  Gardiner,  look  the  chair.  The  minutes  of  ihe  last 
meeting  having  been  printed,  were  taken  as  read.  The  Recording 
Secretary  reported  that  the  following  persons  had  been  elected  as  members 
of  the  Society  :—C.  V".  Sale,  Esq.,  Yokohama;  Mrs.  D.  R.  Noyes,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.;  H.  E.  Coleman,  Esq.,  Tokyo.  Mr.  R.  J.  Kirby  then  read  select  icms 
from  his  paper  on  "  Dazai  on  Food  and  Wealth."  These  selections  were 
the  most  interesting  part  of  the  paper  and  presented  much  valuable  in- 
formation about  the  economical  problems,  as  well  as  popular  superstitions 
of  that  period.  The  Chairman  expressed  the  thanks  of  the  Society  to  Mr. 
Kirby  for  his  entertaining  paper. 


rOOD   AND  WEALTH. 

AIN    eSSAY    BY    DA2^AI\|1JIN 

TRANSLATED  BY 

H.  J.  KIRBY,  EdQ. 

Food  and  Wealth  arc  called  the  means  of  governing 
life,  for  all  ranks,  from  the  Emperor  down  to  the  Ipwest  of 
the  people.  In  the  Kybhan  of  the  Shosho  an  account  is 
given  of  how  Tain  governed  the  earth.  In  it  are  mentioned 
.the  eight  governments,  these  being  the  eight  most  important 
articles  needed  for  governing  a  country.  The  first  of  these 
eight  is  food  and  the  second  wealth.  As  these  two  are  th? 
most  important  of  the  eight,  the  whole  are  called  food  and 
wealtli.  Kanmoken  in  the  Kansho  gives  an  account  of  the 
government  of  life  in  the  Kan  I^ynasty,  and  argues  ^bout  its 
profits  and  losses  and  the  good  and  the  evil  of  this  govern- 
ment, and  calls  it  an  essay  on  food  and  wealth.  Food  is  what 
men  eat,  and  refers  to  the  rice  cereals.  Wealth  is  material 
wealth  and  means  treasure.  There  are  many  kinds  of  things 
comprising  wealth,  such  as  linen  and  cotton  for  covering  the 
body  to  protect  it  from  cold.  Tea,  salt,  wine,  sauce,  flesh  of 
fishes  and  vegetables  are  aids  to  the  five  cereals  in  nourishing 
the  body.  Brushwood,  firewood,  oil,  charcoal  and  such  like  are 
things  in  ordinary  use.  Then  in  addition,  there  arc  all  kinds 
of  implements  in  general  use  in  the  houses  of  men,  and  such 
things  as  bamboo.  Wood,  stone,  sand  and  so  forth,  which  are 
used  for  all  kinds  of  purposes,  assisting  life ;  therefore  these 
things  are  called  material  wealth.  Then  there  is  currency 
called  money.  There  are  three  kinds  of  money :  gold, 
silver  and  copper.  Gold  money  is  of  such  a  nature  as  tiie 
gold  O  and  Ai?-ban  of  to-day;  silver  money  consists  of  the 
silver  coins  in  use  at  the  present  time.     Copper  money  is  the 
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cash  of  to-<3ay.  Anciently  money  {sen  fgj)  was  written  ^ 
(a  spring).  Money  circulates  over  the  earth  to  meet  the 
needs  of  man,  just  as  water  springs  out  of  the  earth  and  flows 
here  and  there.  Therefore  money  was  called  sen  (spring). 
Later  on  the  word  sen  (money)  came  into  use.  Gold  coins 
or  silver  coins  are  money.  In  the  foreign  country  (China) 
in  very  ancient  times  leather  currency,  made  from  the  skins 
of  animals,  was  used  as  money ;  but  later  this  was  changed 
for  gold  and  copper.  Silver  subsequently  came  into  use. 
These  three  kinds  of  currency  are  used  instead  of  things,  and 
are  therefore  called  wealth. 

The  most  severe  forms  of  privation,  to  which  man  is 
subject,  are  the  two  things,  hunger  and  cold.  The  cure  for 
hunger  is  food,  and  the  preventative  against  cold  is  clothing. 
Food  consists  of  the  five  cereals.  The  five  cereals  grow 
from  the  ground  and  pass  through  the  hands  of  the  farmer. 
Clothing  is  linen  and  silk.  The  planting  of  mulberries  and 
hemp  is  the  business  of  farming  families.  The  picking  of 
mulberries,  the  breeding  of  silkworms,  the  making  of  silk,  the 
spinning  of  hemp  and  the  weaving  of  linen  are  the  work  of 
women.  As  the  five  cereals,  mulberries,  and  hemp  grow 
from  the  ground,  they  can  be  produced  anywhere.  And 
although  if  food  and  clothing  are  provided  they  are  enough 
to  secure  escape  from  hunger  and  cold,  so  that  nothing  else  is 
needed ;  still  food  and  clothing  alone  will  not  satisfy.  As 
already  mentioned  above,  there  are  several  things  really 
necessary.  Again,  in  producing  clothing  and  food  certain 
kinds  of  implements  are  required.  Also,  as  the  soil  of  the 
earth  is  not  everywhere  the  same,  some  things  can  be  grown 
in  certain  soils  and  some  cannot.  Therefore  the  sages  of  old 
in  teaching  agriculture  also  taught  barter ;  so  that  that  which 
was  not  in  hand  could  be  obtained  by  exchanging  for  it  that 
which  was.  Barter  is  for  tliis  person  to  exchange  things 
with  that  person.  If  things  one  has  are  exchanged  for  those 
which  one  has  not,  they  are  made  to  circulate*  between  this 
person   and   that,    and   so   all   demands   are    met.      In   the 
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Shuyeki  occurs  the  expression,  "  In  heaven  and  earth  the 
great  virtue  is  equally  produced."  It  means  that  in  heaven 
and  on  earth  the  producing  of  all  things  is  a  virtue.  After 
a  thing  is  produced  there  is  a  way  for  it  to  be  nourished. 
Provided  the  laws  of  heaven  and  earth  arc  not  transgressed, 
nothing  with  life  dies  because  of  lack  of  nourishment.  The 
teachings  of  the  sages  are  therefore  the  teachings  of  heaven 
and  earth.  If  the  teachings  of  the  sages  are  followed  and 
the  way  of  governing  life  is  observed,  not  only  will  the 
sorrows  of  hunger  and  cold  not  exist,  but  there  will  be  no 
shortage  of  the  daily  necessities,  and  life  will  be  passed  easily 
and  quietly.  This  is  the  great  virtue  of  heaven  and  earth.  In 
the  government  of  Gyo  and  Shun  this  is  what  is  called 
Usefulness  and  Full  Life  (fflfflU^).  The  governing  of  life 
is  what  man  ought  to  think  carefully  about,  but  the  minds 
of  men  differ.  Some  work  at  life  government,  and  others 
do  not.  Again,  as  regards  the  bodily  actions  of  masters 
and  their  good  and  bad  government,  the  habits  of  the 
lower  classes  change  in  accordance  with  such  actions  and 
government ;  therefore  on  the  advent  of  a  selfish  person  the 
equal  distribution  of  rice  cereals  and  wealth  ceases,  and  the 
sorrows  of  the  people  come  into  existence  and  difficulties  for 
the  State  arise.  People,  whether  high  or  low,  cannot  exist 
even  for  a  day  without  food  and  clothing.  The  rules  of 
etiquette  ought  to  be  observed,  but  it  is  usual  for  men  when 
pressed  by  hunger  and  cold  to  forget  these  rules.  Kanchu 
says,  "  When  the  granaries  are  full,  then  men  understand 
the  rules  of  etiquette ;  when  clothing  is  plentiful,  glory 
and  shame  are  understood.**  By  this  he  means  that  men 
understand  the  rules  of  etiquette  when  there  is  no  scarcity  of 
clothing  and  food  and  when  the  hardships  of  hunger  and 
cold  do  not  exist.  Mencius  says,  **  To  be  without  a  regular 
income  is  to  be  without  a  constant  purpose.**  A  regular 
income  means  the  regular  income  of  the  gentleman,  agri- 
culturist, artisan  or  merchant.  To  have  a  constant  purpose 
is  to  be  of  steadfast  heart  and  to  keep  the  way  and  not 
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up  like  a  mountain  and  one  be  inside,  it  would  not  be  warm 
there ;  but  by  wearing  one  linen  coat  disease  may  be  warded 
off.  This  shows  that  gold  and  silver  are  not  the  things  to 
save  a  man  from  hunger  and  cold.  But  foolish  people  reason 
that  treasure  is  better  than  rice,  thinking  that  if  they  have 
gold  and  silver  they  can  easily  procure  rice,  as  under  a 
peaceful  government  the  ways  of  exchange  and  of  buying 
and  selling  reach  everywhere  ;  and,  further,  that  if  gold  and 
silver  are  possessed  rice  and  linen  and  silk  can  be  procured 
at  once ;  also,  that  rice  is  bulky  and  heavy,  and  is  tiresome 
to  carry  about,  whereas  gold  and  silver  can  be  put  in  the 
pocket  and  hung  on  the  loins,  and  in  going  lOO  or  looo 
//  a  handful  of  it  will  satisfy  many  wants.  Therefore  the 
foolish  man  of  the  world  thinks  there  is  no  better  treasure 
than  this.  But  in  times  of  rebellion,  or  in  bad  years  of 
famine  and  when  rice  is  scarce,  how  about  it  then  when  it 
is  difficult  to  procure  rice  with  gold  and  silver?  This 
shows  clearly  the  truth  that  the  virtue  of  gold  and  silver  does 
not  reach  so  far  as  that  of  rice.  The  ancients  knew  this,  and 
therefore  such  a  man  as  Chosaku,  of  the  Kan  Dynasty, 
memoralized  the  Emperor  Bun  as  to  the  way  of  causing  the 
cereals  to  be  honoured  and  wealth  dishonoured.  In  Japan 
l^  in  ancient  times  the  cereals  were  honoured,  and  gold  and 

J  silver  were  not,  as  they  are  now.    ^In  these  times  the  people 

of  the  earth  assemble  in  the  Eastern  Capital,  and  since  from 
the  various  daimyo  and  honourable  ones  down  to  the  ordi- 
nary people  they  all  live  as  travellers,  and  it  has  become 
the  fashion  to  do  everything  with  gold  and  silver  ;  and  since 
in  distant  provinces  it  is  the  same:  therefore  it  is  that  rice 
is  dishonoured  and  gold  and  silver  honoured  much  more 
than  in  ancient  times.  The  people  of  this  age  of  long  peace 
do  not  know  what  it  means  to  call  food  **  heaven  *'. 

If  gentlemen,  agriculturists,  artisans  and  business  men  are 
called  the  four  kinds  of  people,  then  gentlemen  too  are  of  the 
people.  But  the  agriculturists  grow  the  five  cereals,  artisans 
make  implements,  and  business  men  circulate  that  which  i 
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in  hand  for  that  which  is  not.  These  three  live  by  their  busi- 
ness, but  gentlemen  are  used  by  the  State  and  live  by  the 
salaries  received  from  their  lords.  Thus  gentlemen  ought  to 
l>e  excepted,  and  the  four  kinds  of  people  should  be  agricul- 
turists, artisans,  business  men  and  shop-keepers.  Ikisiness 
men  travel  and  sell  their  goods  ;  shop-keepers  remain  in  their 
houses  and  sell  them  :  all  being  business.  In  the  work  of  the 
people  there  are  both  the  base  and  the  top,  agriculture  being 
the  base,  and  artisanship,  business  and  shop-keeping  the  top. 
These  four  kinds  of  people  are  the  treasure  of  the  State,  and 
if  any  onp  of  the  four  is  missing,  then  it  cannot  really  be 
called  a  State.  For  example,  should  the  agricultural  people 
be  few,  the  food  and  clothing  of  the  State  will  fall  short.  The 
Government  of  the  First  Kings  made  agriculture  specially 
important.  Agricultural  work  is  very  hard,  i.e.,  tiring,  work 
year  by  year,  with  little  profit  and  with  no  chance  to  eat 
good  cereals.  Therefore  the  farmers  envy  the  light  though 
evenly  paid  work  of  the  artisan  and  business  man,  and  many 
change  from  agriculturists  to  artisans  and  business  men. 
Even  if  they  do  not  go  to  live  under  the  castle  walls,  but 
carry  on  business  in  the  country,  their  profit  is  greater  than 
that  derived  from  agricultural  work ;  and  thus  it  becomes 
the  custom  to  do  farming  carelessly  and  to  tike  more  pains 
in  buying  and  selling ;  and  this  means  causing  the  State  to 
degenerate.  To  be  exact,  if  the  agricultural  people  gradually 
become  fewer,  rice  will  become  scarce.  If  artisans  and 
business  men  increase,  than  a  great  many  kinds  of  material 
wealth  will  be  produced  and  collected  from  all  parts,  and  the 
heart  of  man  will  be  made  proud,  and  it  will  come  about 
that  gold  and  silver  is  made  the  principal  treasure.  The 
future  necessities  of  the  State  will  become  gradually  scarce, 
and  the  beginning  of  poverty  for  high  and  low  alike  will  be 
the  result,  and  this  will  be  a  great  calamity  to  the  State. 
Therefore,  in  the  government  of  the  sages,  the  registration 
of  the  people  was  justly  effected,  and  the  houses  of  the  four 
classes  were  often  re-arranged,  and  agriculturists  were  pro- 
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hibited  from  willfully  changing  to  other  work.  But  in  this 
age  there  is  no  such  prohibition,  and  the  artisans  ,  and 
business  men  increase  daily  and  the  towns  become  full,  and 
though  this  is  convenient  for  supplying  the  needs  df  men,  it 
makes  men  wish  to  change,  and  all  the  gold  and  silver  trea- 
sure is  paid  into  the  warehouses  of  the  shop-keepers.  Is  not 
this  sad  ? 

To  dislike  hard  work  and  to  like  ease  is  natural  to  man. 
The  four  clases  of  people  all  fail  to  exert  themselves,  each 
class  at  its  own  legitimate  work,  and  they  envy  the  work  df 
others.  To  like  to  be  idle  and  to  be  addicted  to  idleness  is 
just  the  same  at  present  as  in  ancient  times.  Mencius,  .when 
he  said  **  Slackness  is  not  good,"  meant,  as  amongst  the  four 
classes,  that  the  agriculturists  have  the  most  severe  work  to 
do,  and  that  if  the  government  does  not  supervise  them,  but 
leaves  them  to  their  own  devices,  when  the  hardships  of 
hunger  and  cold  are  not  present  to  incite  them  to  effort  they 
will  neglect  farming  and  not  properly  exert  themselves  at 
any  thing,  and  extremity  and  beggary  will  come  upon  them 
before  they  have  time  even  to  swing  round  on  their  heels. 
Therefore  the  way  to  govern  the  people  is  by  a  severe  and 
not  by  an  easy  government.  If  it  is  too  eas}%  it  will  be 
to  the  hurt  of  the  people.  So  the  government  should 
repeatedly  supervise  the  people  and  examine  them,  see  who 
truly  exert  themselves  and  who  are  lazy,  and  then  reward  or 
punish  as  the  case  may  be.  In  the  foreign  country  (China) 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  encouragement  of  iagriculture. 
The  ICmperor  tends  a  messenger  to  the  people  to  encourage 
agriculture  and  the  exercise  of  filial  and  brotherly  love  in  the 
field.  When  through  filial  love  younger  brothers,  who  work 
under  the  father,  mother  or  elder  brother,  diligently  farm 
their  fields,  and  reports  of  such  conduct  have  been  presented 
by,  and  heard  from,  the  local  officials,  then  rewards  are  given 
by  the  government.  In  this  way  the  people  are  kept  mostly 
from  thoughts  of  laziness.  By  exerting  themselves  at  agri- 
culture they  avert  poverty.     If  the  people  are  rich,  the  State 
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is  rich  too.  Finally  the  people  arc  like  children  and  are  good 
or  Jb?id  according  to  the  nature  of  the  government  and  the 
teachings  of  the  government. 

The  treasure  of  the  Emperor  and  of  Princes  is  the  soil. 
Mencius  said,  "  Of  the  three  treasures  of  the  Princes  the  first 
is  the  soil."  The  soil  has  five  names.  You  can  see  the  term 
**  The  five  Soils  "  in  the  Shurel.  The  first  soil  is  that  of 
mountains  and  forests,  the  second  that  of  rivers  and  swamps, 
the  third  of  hills,  the  fourth  of  embankments  and  low-lying 
tracts,  the  fifth  of  plains  and  moist  places.  Mountains  are 
high  and  buljt  up  of  earth  and  stones ;  forests  are  large 
areas  of  bamboo  and  wood ;  rivers  are  places  where 
water  flows,  and  swamps  are  such  places  as  ponds,  marshes, 
lakes  and  so  forth.  The  meaning  of  hills  is  slightly  high 
ground,  mounds  eind  big  banks.  Banks  are  the  embankments 
near  water,  called  by  the  common  people  walls ;  low-lying 
tracts  are  where  the  ground  is  low  and  level.  Plains  are 
high  ground  spread  out  all  on  a  level,  and  moist  places  are 
where  it  is  low-lying  and  damp.  These  five  kinds  of  soil  all 
have  their  uses,  and  will  feed  men  and  become  treasure  for  the 
State.  All  ground  will  surely  produce  things.  That  which 
produces  the  good  cereals,  wheat  and  rice,  is  soil.  Even 
if  somewhere  these  cannot  be  produced,  something  else  can 
be  of  the  lOO  cereals,  which  will  make  food  for  the  people. 
In  addition  to  food  there  are  many  things  produced  which 
are  of  profit  to  the  State.  This  is  the  nourishing  of  men  by 
heaven  and  earth,  but  it  must  not  be  called  heaven  and  earth. 
Notliing  can  be  taught  without  the  hand  of  man.  The  five 
soils  are  all  sources  of  profit  for  man.  Though  they  are  the 
way  of  the  wealth  of  the  State,  this  is  unknown  except  by 
clever  people.     Unless  one  is  gifted  one  cannot  know  this. 

In  the  foreign  country  (China)  in  ancient  times  there 
was  a  retainer  of  the  King  of  Gi,  named  Giri,  who  established 
the  way  of  extracting  from  the  soil  the  whole  of  its  power. 
This  was  practiced  in  the  country  of  Gi  and  made  that  State 
rich.     The  meaning  of  getting  the  whole  of  its  power  from 
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the  soil  is  to  get  everything  out  and  leave  no  profit  wliatever 
remaining  in  it.  In  later  times  very  few  understood  this,  and 
even  if  some  did  understand,  they  had  no  power  in  that 
country,  to  matte  their  knowledge  affectivf-  In  the  country  of 
So,  a  man  named  Bcnwa  found  in  the  mountains  a  precious 
gem  which  gave  forth  light.  He  took  it  and  gave  it 
to  the  King  of  So.  The  King  had  it  examined  by  gem 
experts,  who  said  it  was  not  a  gem  but  a  stone.  The  King, 
saying  that  the  man  had  falsely  called  it  a  gem  to  deceive  liis 
lord,  had  one  of  his  legs  cut  off.  The  man  again  presented  it 
to  the  King,  who,  as  before,  not  believing  him,  had  the  other 
leg  cut  off,  lienwa,  taking  the  gem,  returned  lu  the  moun- 
tains and  wept  day  and  night  for  three  daj's.  Then  the  King 
of  So  took  the  gem  and  ordered  the  gem  experts  to  polish 
it,  when  it  was  found  to  be  truly  without  a  rival  and  the  most 
beautiful  gem  on  earth.  Here  we  find  that,  even  when  a 
really  \'aluable  gem  was  found  and  gjiven  to  the  King,  it 
looked  before  polishing  like  a  mere  stone  and  the  finder  was 
given  the  name  of  a  deceiver  and  had  both  his  legs  cut  off. 
How  much  less  would  a  person  be  believed,  if  he  simply  said 
■  there  was  a  treasure  inside  the  mountain.  To  get  out  the  full 
strength  of  the  soil  is  just  like  this  :  people  take  no  heed  of 
anything,  unless  they  can  see  immediate  profit.  There  is 
certainly  no  one  who  is  willing  to  look  forward  to  a  profit  to 
be  obtained  five  or  ten  years  later.  There  is  not  likely  to 
be  a  person  who  would  not  be  afraid  to  spend  labour  and  gold 
and  silver  in  beginning  a  work,  about  which  he  felt  that  he 
would  never  see  any  profitable  result.  Should  even  Giri  come 
to  life  again  in  these  times,  he  would  find  it  difficult  to  carry- 
out  his  system.  Much  more  is  it  so  when  men  like  Giri  are 
scarce.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  within  the  several  seas  (i.e, 
Japan)  there  is  a  great  part  of  the  soil  that  has  been  left  unused, 
or  has  not  had  its  full  strength  developed.  To  get  the  full 
strength  out  of  the  soil  is  not  only  to  cultivate  the  five  cereals. 
Inasmuctt  as  the  soil  grows  all  things,  to  know  which  things 
can  be  grown  well  in  any  one  of  the  five  kinds,  and  than 
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take  out  this  and  use  it  for  the  people,  is  a  real  gain  for  the 
State.  The  people  of  to-day  think  that  soil  not  suitable  for 
rice-fields  is  of  no  use,  and  that  soil  which  cannot  produce  the 
five  cereals  is  likewise  valueless.  This  is  a  great  error,  as  soil 
nourishes  the  people.  Inasmuch  as  the  five  cereals  support 
the  life  of  the  people,  the  soil  is  the  most  valuable  of  treasures. 
That  a  country  must  have  the  five  cereals  is  a  matter  of 
course,  but  on  earth  there  are  many  different  kinds  of  soil, 
some  of  which  will  not  grow  the  five  cereals.  If  the  five 
cereals  cannot  be  grown,  surely  some  other  thing  can  be- 
If  the  soil  throughout  the  earth  would  certainly  grow 
only  the  five  cereals  and  nothing  else,  this  would  be 
most  inconvenient  for  man.  Therefore  the  sages  of  old  made 
the  division  into  the  five  soils,  because  the  profit  to  be  derived 
from  them  was  not  limited  to  the  five  cereals.  There  is  the 
God  of  produce,  who  causes  to  grow  out  of  the  five  soils 
many  different  kinds  of  things  for  the  use  of  men,  and  he  uses 
the  knowledge  of  men  so  that  the  five  different  soils  are 
separated  one  from  another  and  many  things  are  grown  from 
them  without  loss,  and  as  much  profit  as  there  is  in  the  ground 
is  all  taken  from  it.  Moreover,  this  can  be  done  without 
exhausting  the  soil,  which  is  therefore  a  warehouse  that  will 
never  be  exhausted.  As  these  inexhaustible  warehouses  are 
to  be  found  in  all  places,  we  may  think  of  an  inexhaustible 
warehouse  at  a  certain  place  and  take  the  things  it  contains  out 
of  it.  And,  in  addition  to  this,  there  can  be  exchanges  carried 
on  between  places,  that  which  is  possessed  at  one  point  being 
exchanged  for  that  which  is  not  possessed  there.  Thus 
there  will  be  no  scarcity  of  what  is  needed  for  use  anywhere. 
Managing  soil  in  this  way  is  called  bringing  out  its  strength,  or 
leaving  no  profit  in  it.  Leaving  profit  is  leaving  hidden  what 
belongs  to  the  State.  Giri  taught  the  above  way.  This  art 
is  not  possessed  by  the  people  of  to-day,  who  have  only 
ordinary  natural  knowledge.  Only  scholars  can  attain  to 
this,  and  it  is  seldom  that  such  a  man  as  does  so  can  be  found 
among  as  many  as  ten  million.     In  late  times  has  occurred  the 
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enrichment  of  his  country  by  a  certain  Takoshi,  a  lord  of 
Prince  Tsuwan,  who  made  paper  and  thereby  enriched  his 
province.  He  can  be  called  a  man  who  brought  out  the 
strength  of  the  soil.  After  him  there  was  Giko  of  Mito,  who, 
in  governing  that  locality,  showed  that  he  also  knew  how  to 
bring  out  the  strength  of  the  soil.  I  have  not  heard  of  any 
others  than  these  two. 

From  ancient  times  it  has  always  been  considered  that 
the  opening  up  of  uncultivated  lands  was  an  evidence  of  good 
government.  The  meaning  of  opening  up  uncultivated  lands 
(I^  ^  sorai)  comes  from  rai  (Mugwort),  rough  ground  which 
is  dense  with  sorai  being  cleared  off  and  made  into  new  rice- 
fields.  To  have  a  great  deal  of  uncultivated  ground  is  to  the 
discredit  of  the  person  governing  a  country.  To  open  up 
land  and  make  new  rice-fields,  this  is  truly  good  government. 
But  to  open  up  new  rice-fields  is  a  very  important  matter. 
To  bring  it  about  abruptly  will  mean  that  old  rice-fields 
will  be  damaged,  and  this  will  involve  the  people  in  loss.  As 
regards  the  interests  of  the  State,  sometimes  even  before  there 
is  any  profit  great  losses  may  occur.  But  if  the  Lord  is 
pleased  by  this  kind  of  thing,  and  the  person  having  the 
power  of  government  wishes  to  get  merit  through  using  it, 
and  the  lower  class  persons  wish  to  please  the  upper,  the  latter 
in  order  to  obtain  their  selfish  personal  ends  will  come  like  a 
swarm  of  bees  to  ask  that  this  thing  be  done.  These  kinds 
of  persons  never  think  of  the  profit  or  loss  to  the  state,  they 
never  ponder  over  the  sorrow  and  hardship  of  the  people,  but 
think  only  of  the  immediate  advantage  to  themselves,  and  try 
to  secure  this,  and  by  so  doing  get  merit  through  the  medium 
of  ideas  which  they  put  into  the  lungs  and  the  stomachs  of 
their  superiors.  As  the  superior  classes  do  not  understand 
the  af!airs  of  the  people,  and  do  not  really  know  about  the 
causes  and  effects  of  which  the  soil  is  the  subject,  they  are 
deceived  by  the  sayings  of  the  applicants,  and  do  not  think  of 
the  harm  sure  to  result  later  on ;  and  then  when  it  comes,  even 
though  they  abandon  the  matter  at  once,  the  harm  done  to 
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the  people  cannot  be  remedied  and  that  received  by  the 
State  cannot  be  undone.  To  bring  forward  such  schemes  is 
what  is  called  establishing  profit.  From  ancient  times  the 
State  has  disliked  this.  Therefore,  although  to  open  up 
new  rice-fields  is  a  congratulatory  matter,  the  ancients, 
understanding  that  it  was  difficult  to  know  whether  a  thing 
would  be  profitable  or  not,  considered  this  very  carefully  and 
did  not  lightly  enter  upon  such  undertakings. 

Again,  as  has  already  been  said,  the  five  soils  have  each 
their  uses,  and  although  when  compared  witli  rice-fields  such 
things  as  flat  moors  and  wide  fields  are  useless,  these  can 
nevertheless  be  turned  to  account  for  the  pasture  of  horses 
and  cattle,  and  the  grass  can  be  cut  for  the  manuring  of  rice- 
fields  ;  and  also  flat  moors  and  wide  fields  are  necessary  as 
places  where  the  lords  of  men  may  go  a  hunting.  And  in 
any  great  State  emergency  if  there  are  no  wide  places  where 
several  tens  of  thoasands  of  soldiers  can  be  brought  together 
good  rice-fields  may  have  to  be  trampled  over  instead.  To 
like  to  plant  the  five  cereals  and  change  all  of  the  wide  flat 
ground  into  rice-fields  has  therefore  its  inconveniences.  This 
fact  needs  careful  consideration.     . 

Then  again  rivers  and  valleys  are  the  boundaries  of 
water.  These  are  one  of  the  five  soils.  Water  has  the 
quality  of  running,  and  is  a  thing  which  finally  goes  into  the 
sea ;  but  before  it  reaches  the  sea,  if  there  are  hollow  places, 
it  collects  in  them  and  forms  ponds  and  marshes,  or,  if  in 
great  quantities,  lakes.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  the  power 
of  the  soil.  It  is  not  made  by  men,  but  by  heaven,  and  is 
natural.  And  though  these  water-filled  swamps  cannot  grow 
the  five  cereals,  to  call  them  useless  is  a  great  mistake.  In 
rivers  there  lies  the  virtue  of  rivers,  and  swamps  of  water* have 
the  virtue  of  swamps.  The  meaning  of  the  character  taku  (g|) 
is  moisture,  and  it  indicates  a  moist  swamp.  A  swamp  has  the 
virtue  of  providing  moisture  for  the  soil.  In  the  argument 
regarding  the  establishment  of  profit,  the  character  may  mean 
the  application  for  a  permit  to  dry  up  ponds  and  swamps  and 
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convert  them  into  new  rice-fields.  For  drying  up  natural  ponds 
and  marshes  it  is  necessary  to  create  new  rivers  and  aqueducts, 
and  so  provide  a  way  of  escape  for  the  water,  and  in  such  places 
many  rice- fields  and  villages  must  necessarily  be  damaged 
and  the  people  suffer  greatly  and  the  State  also.  Ponds  and 
marshes  in  the  dry  season  have  their  water  drawn  off  to 
nourish  rice-fields  ;  whereas  in  the  time  of  long  rains  and  floods 
water  is  collected  in  them,  and  then  the  distribution  of  the 
water  is  necessary  for  the  State.  Those  who  think  this 
useless,  and  who  wish  to  draw  off  the  water  of  ponds  and 
marshes  apd  make  rice-fields  do  not  understand  the  use  of  the 
five  soils.  In  China,  in  the  So  dynasty,  when  the  Minister 
OAnseki  had  control  of  the  government,  as  he  was  very  fond 
of  new  rice-fields,  the  members  of  the  lower  classes  applying 
for  them  w^ere  very  numerous,  and  they  had  many  kinds  of 
schemes.  Amongst  these  was  one  for  drawing  off  the  water 
from  a  certain  great  lake,  500  ri  in  extent,  with  a  view  to 
making  it  into  new  rice-fields.  Anseki  was  pleased  and  wished 
to  commence  the  work  at  once.  It  was  a  day  upon  which 
he  had  numerous  guests,  and  he  spoke  about  the  matter  to 
the  guests  .saying,  **  How. shall  I  draw  the  water  from  tlie 
great  lake  ?  What  do  you  each  of  you  think  about  it  ?  " 
All  the  guests  present  wished  to  flatter  Anseki,  and  there 
were  some  who  wished  to  urge  him  on  to  doing  the  w^ork  ; 
but  before  they  any  of  them  spoke  a  man  named  Ruikoho 
said,  **  Indeed  there  is  nothing  easier.*'  And  when  Anseki 
inquired  how  so,  Koho  replied,  *'  If  you  wish  to  draw  off  the 
water  of  the  great  lake,  you  must  dig  another  lake  of  the 
same  size  near  it,  and  then  the  water  can  be  drawn  off.*' 
Anseki  being  a  scholar  on  hearing  this  understood  the  man 
at  oiKre  and  laughingly  gave  up  the  idea.  Anseki  ought  to 
liave  seen  this  before,  but  he  was  deluded  by  the  thought  of 
gain  and  his  mind  was  darkened.  It  was  right  and  natural 
of  Koho  to  say  another  large  lake  must  be  dug.  Where 
9,  necessary  natural  lake  is  dried  up,  if  men  do  not  provide 
a  substitute  for  it,  heaven  surely  will.     But  only  men  who 
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understand  heaven  and  earth  can  grasp  this  fdct.  From 
ancient  times  where  water  swamps  have  been  filled  in  and  level 
ground  made,  or  where  water  has  been  drawn  off  and  new 
rice-fields  created,  the  calamity  of  floods  has  followed,  of  which 
there  are  many  examples  in  both  China  and  this  country. 
Then  again,  mountains,  rivers,  valleys,  hills  and  swamps  are 
in  general  defences  of  the  state  for  its  strengthening.  In 
building  cities  and  castles  the  rule  is  to  take  advantage  of 
these  defences.  The  Shui  says,  '*  The  safeguard  of  the  soil 
is  mountains,  rivers  and  hills."  King  Ko  said  defences 
should  be  established  and  the  country  guarded.  Therefore,  as 
swamps  are  the  safeguards  of  the  State,  they  must  not  be 
lightly  done  away  with-  Then  again,  if  there  are  trees  on 
mountains,  there  is  sure  to  be  water.  If  there  is  water  on  the 
mountains,  there  will  be  rivers  and  swamps  below  the  mountains 
for  nourishing  the  rice-fields  thereabouts.  If  t'nere  are  no 
trees  on  the  mountains,  there  will  surely  be  no  water. 
Water  gives  life  to  trees ;  therefore,  as  trees  grow  through 
reliance  on  water,  after  they  are  grown  they  contain  water, 
and  they  have  the  breath  of  their  mother.  So  if  the  trees  of 
the  mountains  are  all  cut  down,  the  watery  breath  of  the 
mountains  will  be  done  away  with,  and  the  swamps  and 
rivers  below  the  mountains  will  surelj'  be  dried  up.  If  the 
rivers  and  swamps  are  dried  up,  then  there  is  no  way  to 
cultivate  the  rice-fields.  To  cut  down  mountain  timber  is  to 
use  up  the  strength  of  the  soil  with  a  bad  and  improvident 
heart,  and  so  to  invite  great  calamities.  Again,  to  get  fkh 
out  of  the  sea  is  truly  an  operation  which  has  no  limit,  and 
when  during  the  •  reign  of  the  Emperor  Ku;  of  the  Kan 
dynasty,  the  fisheries  were  siezed  by  the  officials,  in  that  year 
there  was  no  fish ;  but  later,  when  the  people  were  once  more 
allowed  to  catch  fish,  then  there  was  plent}*.  Again  when 
the  sea  tax  was  increased  the  fish  supply  ceased ;  whereas 
when  the  sea  tax  was  reduced  the  fish  became  again  plentiful. 
Even  from  the  unlimited  warehouses  of  God  things  must  not 
be  taken  out  wastefuUy.     Therefore  to  avoid  lusing  up  the 
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power  of  the  soil  it  must  be  treated  with  thought  based  upon 
knowledge.  Officials  here  {J^  *§)  are  the  public  officials 
($^  ^)  of  the  Shogunate.  Sea  tax  is  the  yearly  tax  on  sea 
products. 

The  tax  which  is  presented  by  farmers  to  their  Lord  is 
generally  of  three  kinds,  namely,  So  (Q.),  Yo  (0)  and  Cko 
(H),  This  is  according  to  the  Chinese  (0)  law  of  So.  So 
is  a  tax  (ig  gj).  This  is  now  called  yearly  tax  {^  ^)  by 
the  common  people  of  Japan.  Vo  is  the  labour  of  man,  CAo 
means  Mitsugi  (tribute)  %,  That  which  comes  forth  from 
the  ground  in  addition  to  the  rice  cereals  is  merchandise  of 
many  kinds,  such  as  salt,  wine,  tea,  lacquer,  linen,  silk,  cotton, 
paper,  charcoal,  firewood,  oil,  wax,  the  various  vegetables, 
birds,  beasts,  fishes,  turtles,  feathers,  hair,  hides  and  leather. 
These  are  called  the  products  of  the  soil.  Of  the  products  of 
the  soil  it  is  usual  to  present  to  the  government  ten  per  cent. 
This  is  according  to  an  ancient  law,  v/hich  is  the  same  in  China 
as  in  Japan.  In  speaking  of  So  (tax)  we  will  leave  for  the 
moment  the  laws  of  China  and  of  old  Japan.  The  rice-field 
tax  (H  ig.)  of  the  present  time  is  usually  four  tenths.  To 
present  to  the  government  four  out  of  every  ten  koku  is  what 
is  now  called  by  the  common  people  the  "  four  things." 
Sometimes  more  and  sometimes  less  than  four  is  taken, 
according  to  whether  the  soil  is  fat  or  lean,  or  the  fields  are* of 
the  best  or  the  worst  class  on  the  average.  Four  is  about 
the  present  average  for  the  medium.  Though  it  appears  high 
when  compared  with  the  ten  per  cent  of  the  ancient  law  of  wells 
and  rice-fields,  it  docs  not  hurt  the  people  of  the  present  day. 
To  take  little  in  taxes  is  generally  called  humane  government 
on  tlie  part  of  kings.  And  of  course  to  make  taxes  light  is  a 
good  thing.  But  the  people  are  like  children  if  they  have 
plenty  of  clothing  and  food.  Such  a  government  is  accord- 
ingly too  easy,  for  under  it  the  people  gradually  become  lazy 
without  noticing  it,  and  do  not  work  properly  at  the  business 
of  cultivation.  After  becoming  lazy  people  finally  become 
short  of    clothing    and   food,   and    suffer   from   famine    and 
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cold.  There  are  people  who,  being  pursued  by  taxes, 
fall  into  crime.  Generally,  the  government  which  is  both 
severe  and  lenient  is  the  best.  This  is  the  teaching  of 
Confucius.  But  from  ancient  to  present  times  there  are  very 
many  examples  of  where  the  people  have  been  subjected  to 
suffering  through  extortionate  taxes,  and  the  State  has  finally 
been  overthrown.  During  modem  times  I  have  never  heard 
of  the  people  suffering  harm  through  too  little  taxation.  To 
sum  up,  therefore,  if  the  upper  classes  give  up  their  extrav- 
agance, provided  there  is  enough  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the 
State,  there  will  be  plenty  for  them  without  taking  too  much 
from  the  people.  To  take  largely  from  the  people  is  extortion. 
Extortion  is  cruel  government,  and  cruel  government  simply 
means  that  before  you  can  turn  round  on  the  heel  trouble  will 
arise  for  the  State.  I  have  latterly  seen  and  heard  many 
examples  of  this,  but  I  have  not  time  to  m  ntion  them  now. 

Concerning  the  law  of  JV?  (J|f).  Under  the  law 
of  serfage  the  people  were  requisitioned  for  the  army, 
public  works,  hunting  in  the  field,  etc.  This  law  was 
established  long  ago.  But  if  people  are  worked  thus  during 
the  time  needed  for  cultivation,  suffering  is  caused  to  them 
and  harm  done  to  the  State.  Therefore,  to  leave  them  free 
at  such  times,  and  use  them  only  when  they  are  at  leisure 
is  according  to  the  humane  government  of  good  kings. 
Confucius  says,  **  In  using  the  people  choose  the  time."  In 
the  Reiki  there  is  a  quotation  from  an  old  law  treating  of 
government  by  kings,  which  runs  as  follows :  "  In  using 
the  strength  of  the  people  do  not  exceed  three  days  in  a 
year."  Without  limiting  oneself  to  three  days,  however, 
when  absolutely  necessary  labour  might  be  forced  for  a 
longer  period  without  its  being  unjust.  It  is  only  when  it 
is  requisitioned  frequently  that  the  farmers  are  sure  to  suffer. 
Therefore  the  lords  ought  as  much  as  possible  to  do  without 
it  This  is  humane  government.  But  in  the  present  times 
the  people  are  seldom  called  upon  to  work  as  serfs.  In  the 
capital,  for  public  works  etc.,  labourers  are  hired  for  wages. 
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And  although  with  a  peaceful  government  there  is  no  fighting 
required,  there  is  the  guard  work  to  be  done  in  Osaka, 
Kyoto,  Suruga,  etc.  Except  for  this  kind  of  military  work  the 
daimyo  do  not  call  out  the  people  of  their  provinces.  In  Tokyo, 
as  just  said,  they  hire  men  for  wages,  by  which  is  meant  that 
they  employ  them  by  the  day.  Now  for  every  kind  of  work 
money  is  paid  and  hired  labour  employed,  so  that  the  people 
do  not  suffer.  In  fact,  it  is  just  the  reverse,  they  profit.  This 
is  quite  different  from  the  ancient  system.  In  discussing  the 
third  question,  the  law  of  Cho  (^),  the  ancient  law,  as 
already  shown,  was  that  one-tenth  of  the  whole  product  of 
the  soil  should  be  given  to  the  government.  Should  this  be 
exceeded  and  things  be  taken  unjustly,  this  would  be 
to  oppress  the  people  and  would  be  rightly  called  cruel 
government.  At  present  it  seldom  happens  that  things  are 
taken  from  people's  houses.  They  are  mostly  bought  for  gold 
and  silver  from  the  hands  of  merchants,  and  it  might  there- 
fore be  said  that  there  is  now  no  such  thing  as  the  law  of  Cho. 
For  collecting  the  land  tax  there  are  now  two  methods 
employed.  The  first  is  to  take  on  examination^  and  the 
second,  by  settled  permit.  Years  are  generally  either  good 
or  bad.  In  other  words,  with  regard  to  the  ripening  of  the  five 
cereals,  there  are  best,  medium  and  worst  qualities.  And  to 
take  Oil  examination  is  this :  after  every  autumn  crop  the 
official  representative  and  his  assistant  officials  go  round  the 
district  and  examine  the  cereals  to  see  whether  they  have 
matured  or  not.  For  the  best  maturit}'  the  highest  taxes  are 
taken  and  for  the  worst  the  lowest.  The  common  people  call 
this  permission.  The  representative  officer  reports  to  his  lord 
just  what  he  was  seen  on  his  travels  round,  and  the  lord 
then  decides  on  the  permit  for  that  year,  and  notifies  the 
people  in  writing  what  amount  of  taxes  he  will  collect.  This 
is  called  the  permit.  When  the  taxes  are  paid  without  such 
a  permit,  just  as  if  there  were  none,  this  is  called  taking  on 
examination.  By  settled  permit  is  meant  to  take  the  average 
of  .the  best  arid  worst  maturities  for  a  period  of  ip  or  20 
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years  and  fix  with  that  a  rate  at  which  the  tax  is  to  be 
paid  yearly.  Thus  when  there  is  the  best  maturity  much  is 
not  taken,  and  in  a  year  of  worst  maturity  the  people  are  not 
made  to  hate  the  government.  This  law  is  what  Mencius 
refers  to  as  the  Tribute  Law,  and  was  the  law  of  the  Ka 
dynasty ;  and  though  Mencius  in  the  writings  of  Ryoshi  calls 
it  a  bad  law,  he  was  really  referring  to  something  else.  Let 
us  now  leave  off  discussing  ancient  Japan  for  a  little  and 
turn  to  the  present.  There  is  now  no  better  law  than  that 
of  the  settled  permit.  To  take  on  examination  is  very  hard 
on  the  people.  In  fact  the  examination  of  the  autumn  crop 
by  the  representative  officials  is  what  the  common  people 
call  kemi  (hair  seeing  ^  ^).  When  the  representative 
officials  are  carrying  out  kemiy  the  people  are  kept  running 
about  for  several  days  getting  ready  for  them,  clearing  the 
roads,  washing  and  cleaning  up  the  houses  and  preparing 
all  kinds  of  wonderful  dishes.  When  the  day  for  the  arrival 
comes,  the  principal  villagers  go  to  the  borders  with  horses 
and  chairs  to  meet  the  officials  and  conduct  them  to  the  official 
residences,  where  entertainment  of  all  kinds  is  then  provided 
and  all  sorts  of  presents  arc  made.  The  amusements  are 
most  elaborate.  Not  only  to  the  assistants,  but  even  to  the 
lowest  followers,  according  to  their  station,  gold  and  silver  is 
given.  The  expense  consequent  upon  so  doing  is  of  an 
amount  which  cannot  be  calculated.  If  too  little  of  all  this 
is  done,  the  hearts  of  the  officials  are  not  satisfied,  and  they 
demand  various  kinds  of  hard  conditions  which  make  the 
people  suffer.  And,  in  addition,  when  the  kemi  is  carried  out, 
by  saying  that  a  worst  maturity  is  one  of  the  best  they  make 
the  permit  a  high  one.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  entertain- 
ment is  sufficiently  elaborate,  and  the  presents  are  sufficiently 
valuable,  and  the  attendants,  even  down  to  the  lowest,  are 
sufficiently  bribed,  then  their  hearts  being  full,  they  issue  a 
permit  such  that  even  a  best  maturity  is  made  one  of  the 
worst  Consequently,  the  villagers  do  their  best  to  make  the 
representative  officials  happy.     These  men  by  carrying  out 
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kemi  gain  largely,  even  their  attendants  receiving  a  great 
deal  of  gold  and  silver. 

Thus  all  of  the  oflFicials  were  wont  to  steal  continually. 
And  the  evil  was  not  confined  to  the  kemi  times.  There  was 
no  limit  to  it  even  in  ordinary  times,  whenever  bribes  were 
given  to  the  representative  officials  and  their  assistants. 
Therefore,  although  the  fellows  who  acted  in  this  capacity  had 
small  salaries,  they  were  actually  on  a  level  with  the  rich 
lords  of  the  provinces.  Even  the  assistants,  who  had  only 
salaries  enough  to  feed  two  or  three  mouths,  not  only  sup- 
ported ten  mouths  or  more,  but  saved  large  sums  of  money 
besides,  and  finally  bought  themselves  entrance  into  a  family  of 
the  Hatamoto  (household  troops  of  the  Shogun)  and  at'cained 
to  much  glory.  The  selfishness  of  the  representative  officials 
and  the  sending  of  bribes  to  them,  as  above  mentioned,  has 
been  seen  and  heard  of  by  me  personally  ;  for,  some  time  ago,  I 
lived  in  a  country  house  and  saw  tlie  sufferings  of  the  people 
and  the  harm  done  to  the  State,  which  come  from  general- 
ly practising  the  method  of  taking  by  examination.  But 
under  the  settled  permit  system  this  yearly  kemi  is  not  neces- 
sary. There  is  no  difficulty  in  collecting  taxes  on  this  basis. 
If,  therefore,  there  were  no  necessity  of  bribing  the  repre.senta- 
tive  officials,  there  would  be  no  such  doings  as  I  have  described 
and  no  waste  of  gold  and  silver,  and  hence  no  hardship 
for  the  people.  Therefore,  even  if  taxes  are  collected  on  a 
high  rate  permit,  the  settled  permit  is  nevertheless  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people.  If  there  were  no  kemi,  the  position  of 
representative  official  would  be  unnecessary.  The  existence 
of  the  office  means  simply  rice  for  food,  and  much  rice 
besides  to  be  given  in  bribes.  That  is  to  say,  without  it 
there  would  be  no  necessity  for  rice  for  food,  to  be  so  used, 
and  this  would  be  of  advantage  to  the  State.  This  is  what 
is  meant  by  speaking  of  the  Law  of  Taxes  on  rice-fields, 
namely,  that  there  is  nothing  which  excels  the  settled  permit. 
And  as  it  is  the  law  of  the  Daisei  Shinu,  there  is  nothing 
foolish  in  quoting  it. 
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III  Japan  the  people  of  the  five  provinces  round  Kyoto 
excel  those  of  all  other  provinces  in  agriculture.  In  the 
eight  provinces  east  of  Hakone  they  are  lazy.  In  customs, 
too,  the  Kyoto  people  are  more  upright ;  while  in  the 
provinces  east  of  Hakone  they  are  proud  and  extravagant. 
This  is  what  F,  Jun,  have  myself  seen  and  heard.  Anyone 
wishing  to  govern  the  people  must  know  this. 

The  high  or  low  price  of  rice  affects  the  profit  or  loss  of 
the  people.     The  men  who  govern  the  country  must  do  their 
best  to  plan  with  this  in  view.     Of  the  four  classes  of  people, 
tlie  farmers  generally  cultivate   the   cereals.     After  paying 
their  taxes  with  a  part  of  the  product,  they  eat  the  rest,  or  sell  it 
to  meet  their  various  requirements.      Samurai  receive  salaries 
from  their  lords,  and  with  these  they  meet  their  needs  for  cloth- 
ing, food  and  other  things.     Artisans  make  implements,  using 
their  four  limbs,  and  they  exchange  what  they  make  for  rice. 
Merchants  sell  goods  and  buy  rice.     Of  the  four  kinds  of 
people,  the  samurai  and  farmers  sell   rice,  and   artisans  and 
merchants  buy  rice.     Therefore,  when  rice  is  dear  it  is  to  the 
profit  of  the  samurai  and  the  farmer,  and  to  the  loss  of  the 
artisan  and  merchant.     If  rice  is  cheap,  then  it  is  to  the  profit 
of  the  artisan  and  merchant,  and  to  the  lo.ss  of  the  samurai  and 
farmer.     From  ancient  times  cheap  rice  has  been   the   sign 
of  peace.     During  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Sho,  of  the  Kan 
Dynast>%  rice  was  bought  and  sold  at  five  sen  j3er  koku.     In 
the  reign  of  Taiso,  in  the  To  Dynasty,  rice  was  said  to   be 
three  to  four  sen  per  to.     This  was  really  the  result  of  peace, 
and  though  anciently  the  measures  might  be  relatively  short, 
and  the  purchasing  power  of  the  sen  high,  five  sen  per  koku 
and  three  to  four  sen  per  to  are  very  cheap  prices.     We  call 
tliis  the  sign  of  peace,  because  of  the  beauty  of  having  an 
abundance  of  cereals  and  a  lack  of  scarcity  for   the   people. 
But  truly  if  rice  is  very  cheap,  the  samurai  and  farmers  will 
suffer  loss.     From  ancient  times,  however,  until  quite  recently 
the  four  classes  of  people  used  rice  for  all  their  requirements, 
and  gold  and  silver  were  not  used  as  they  are  at  this  day  ;  so 
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that  with  rice  cheap  and  the  rice  cereal  abundant  and  the  ware- 
houses full,  tlie  samurai  and  merchants  were  not  troubled.  In 
the  present  age  the  daiuiyo  and  all  below  them,  down  to  the 
common  people,  assemble  at  the  Eastern  Capital  exactly  like 
travellers,  and  use  gold  and  silver  to  meet  their  various 
wants  ;  therefore,  if  rice  is  high,  the  samurai  rejoice,  and  if  it  is 
dear,  they  grieve.  The  samurai  receive  plenty  of  gold  and 
silver,  and  since  they  are  stupid  as  regards  profits  and  their  mind 
for  saving  is  small,  for  the  sake  of  having  a  short  experience 
of  pleasure  and  glory  they  spend  their  gold  and  silver  freely. 
And  the  artisan  and  merchant  fellows  obtain  this  profit  and 
are  glad.  Should  high-priced  rice  be  sold,  the  quantity 
required  for  food  is  small,  and  hence  the  profit  made  is 
large.  So,  though  rice  is  dear,  no  real  hardship  is  felt.  If 
rice  is  cheap,  then  the  samurai  are  short  of  gold  and  silver, 
and  the  artisans  and  merchants  do  not  get  much  profit. 
Therefore,  at  present,  if  rice  is  very  cheap,  the  four  classes  of 
H     '  the  people  suffer  much  more  than  in  ancient  times.     Here  is 

where  the  ancient  and  present  governments  are  not  alike. 
Generally  speaking,  then,  if  the  price  of  rice  is  very  cheap,  the 
samufai  and  farmers  suffer ;  while  if  it  is  very  high,  then  it 
is  the  artisans  and  mer^^hants  who  are  sure  to  suffer.  Con- 
sequently, during  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Gi,  of  Kan,  a  person 
named  Kojusho  said  to  his  lord,  **  Peace  warehouses  have  been 
established.  They  have  been  built  in  various  places,  and  when 
the  price  of  cereals  is  cheap,  the  price  at  the  warehouses  is 
raised,  and  the  people's  cereals  are  bought  up  and  stored  in  the 
warehouses,  and  when  cereals  are  dear,  the  price  is  then  reduced 
and  the  cereals  sold.  In  this  way  the  price  of  the  cereals  is 
never  very  dear  or  very  cheap,  the  price  is  always  a  proper  one, 
and  the  four  classes  mutually  do  not  suffer  any  harm."  The 
reason  why  rice  is  generally  stored  up  by  a  peaceful  government 
is  that  bad  years  and  famine  may  thus  be  provided  against. 
h  And  in  case  there  arisen  some  special  event,  then  it  can  be  used, 

say,  for  provisioning  troops.      This  is  of  great  importance  for 
State  purposes,  and  is  a  thing  now  carried  out.     If  cereals  are 
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stored  for  a  long  time,  such  as  rice  in  the  husk,  stored  no  matter 
for  how  long,  they  never  develop  insects  and  do  not  rot. 

In  the  present  dynasty,  from  the  beginning  of  the  Shogun 
government  until  Kembyo  (the  5th  Shogun),  though  the  price 
of  rice  was  very  cheap,  the  samurai  did  not  suffer  so   very 
much,  because  the  customs  then  prevailing  were  pure,  and  there 
^vras  no   extravagance,  and  things  were  not  especially  dear. 
During  the  Genroku  period,  in  the  Shogunate  of  Kembyo,  the 
price  of  rice  was  still  cheap,  so  that  in  the  Eastern   Capital  it 
was  one  ryo  for  one  koku  and  one  or  two  sho,     Kembyo,  how- 
ever, was  fond  of  extravagance,  and  things  became  gradually 
dearer  under  his  rule,  and  the   samurai  were  troubled    and 
talked  amongst  themselves,  bewailing  the  cheap  price  of  rice 
and  saying  that  with  rice  at  one  ryo  per  koku  they  would 
be  unable  to  live.      This  might  have   been  so,  but  for  the 
fact    that    through  the  extravagance  of  the    upper    classes 
silver  and  gold  had  great  circulation  and  borrowing  and  lend- 
ing were  much  practised,  so  that  the  samurai  did  not  after  all 
really  find  it  hard  to  live. 

In  the  1 2th  year  of  Kembyo,  the  year  1 699,  in  the  autumn , 
on  the  night  of  the  iSth  day  of  the  8th  month,  there  was  a 
typhoon  and  the  cereals  of  the  year  did  not  ripen.  In  the 
winter  of  this  year,  at  the  rice  treasury,  the  price  for  100 
bags,  or  35  koku,  was  fixed  at  59  ryo,  that  is,  seven  to  of  rice 
ior  one  ryo.  Inasmuch  as  rice  had  for  a  long  time  been  very 
cheap,  the  samurai  secured  large  profits  and  were  very  glad. 
The  artisans  and  merchants,  however,  and  small  people 
generally,  even  though  they  put  forth  their  best  efforts,  were 
only  able  to  sup  gruel.  After  the  price  of  rice  had  remained 
at  the  above  high  figure  for  three  years,  in  the  winter  of  the 
year  1 701,  there  were  a  great  many  starving  people  in  the 
city,  and  along  the  roads  there  were  the  bodies  of  those  who 
had  died  of  starvation.  So  Kembyo  ordered  certain  officers 
to  build  sheds  in  the  village  of  Honjo,  where  daily  for  over 
100  days  several  tens  of  koku  of  rice  were  boiled  into  gru^l 
and  given  away.     In  the  spring   of  the  following   year   the 
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starving  people  gradually  became  less  numerous.  For  two 
years  after  this  the  cereals  ripened  well,  and  the  price  of 
rice  ought  to  have  gradually  fallen ;  but  in  the  year 
1703,  on  the  night  of  the  23rd  of  the  12th  month,  there  was 
a  severe  earthquake  in  the  Eastern  Capital,  and  the  eastern 
provinces  as  a  whole  were  affected  by  the  calamity.  The 
large  and  small  daimyo  called  out  the  people  for  the  repair  of 
their  cities  and  castles,  and  there  was  much  suffering  by 
reason  of  this  forced  labour.  The  next  year,  moreover,  1704, 
in  the  third  day  of  the  7th  month,  there  was  a  flood  to  the 
north-east  of  Yedo,  and  the  rice  did  not  come  to  maturity,  and 
the  price  returned  to  what  it  had  been  before.  Then  again, 
in  the  year  1707,  at  the  end  of  the  lOth  month,  fire  came  forth 
from  Mount  Fuji,  and  sand-stones  fell  over  an  area  of  several 
tens  of  ri  round  about,  and  in  the  eastern  provinces  the  rice- 
fields  were  buried,  so  that  the  number  of  deserted  fields  could 
not  be  counted.  For  this  reason  rice  again  became  high.  In 
the  year  1709  Kembyo  died  and  Bumbyo,  the  6th  Shogun, 
succeeded  to  the  shogunate.  Then  from  the  autumn  of  the 
year  1 7 1 1  the  price  of  rice  gradually  became  cheaper,  so  that 
in  the  spring  of  1 7 1 2  it  was  about  nine  to  for  one  ryo>  By  this 
time  the  genkin  (%  ^)  of  the  Genroku  period  had  been 
abolished  and  kenkin  (1^  ^)  had  come  to  be  current,  and 
thenceforth  once  more  two  ryo  of  the  kenkin  was  considered 
as  one  ryo.  Then  a  request  for  a  return  to  the  old  currency 
of  Keicho  was  made,  and  the  people  quickly  lowered  the  value 
of  the  kenkin  and  reckoned  one  tyo  as  half  a  ryo ;  and  when 
the  price  of  rice  ought  to  have  become  gradually  cheaper, 
the  very  reverse  took  place.  The  value  of  the  currency 
had  been  reduced  by  half,  and  so  rice  became  once  more  dear. 
In  the  lOth  month  of  the  year  171 2  Humbyo  died,  and  left 
behind  him  the  advice  that  the  gold  currency  be  revised. 

In  the  time  of  Shobyo,  the  7th  Shogun,  the  kenkin 
currency  was  low  in  value,  and  once  more  over  four  to  of 
rice  was  bought  and  sold  for  a  ryo.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
Shotoku  period  there  were  cases  of  starvation  amongst  the 
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lower  classes,  but  they  were  few  as  compared  with  those  of  the  ^ 

former  times.      Previous  to  the  end  of  the  Shotoku  period  the  | 

gold  currency  was  not  improved.  When  the  Shobyo  govern- 
ment came  into  power  a  return  was  made  to  the  old  currency 
of  Keicho,  and  from  the  first  year  of  Kyoho  (17 16)  until  the 
6th  year  of  Shinchiu  (1721)  rice  still  remained  at  a  high 
figure,  though  during  the  20  odd  years  between  Kibo  (1699) 
and  Shinchiu  (172 1)  the  price  went  up  and  down.  When 
cheapest  it  was  never  as  low  as  one  koku  for  one  ryo.  But 
from  the  winter  of  Shinchiu  the  price  increased  greatly,  so 
that  in  the  summer  of  the  following  year  100  bags  of  treasury 
rice  were  sold  for  the  equivalent  of  56  ryo  of  the  present 
currency,  which  would  be  the  same  as  112  yen  of  kenkin 
currency,  or  say  6  to  2  sho  and  5  go  of  rice  for  the  ryo  of  today. 
Tliis  is  the  highest  price  quoted  at  any  time  since  the 
Genroku  period.  How  then  was  it  that  in  the  Capital  there 
were  no  cases  of  starvation  ?  For  over  20  years  from  the 
year  Kibo  the  poor  people  had  become  accustomed  to  dear  rice 
and  had  learned  how  to  live  accordingly,  and  then,  too,  the 
samurai  spent  a  great  deal  of  money.  We  hear  of  dear  rice 
in  ancient  times,  though  it  never  reached  the  high  prices  of 
recent  years ;  and  yet  there  were  people  then  who  starved. 
The  fact  that  during  the  times  of  very  high  prices  in  recent 
years  there  were  none  who  starved,  was  due  to  experience 
and  inexperience.  Experience  is  to  have  learned  about  a 
thing.  Such  things  are  difficult  for  the  minds  of  ordinary 
people  to  grasp.  There  is  generally  a  natural  reason  for  any 
great  change  that  takes  place.  In  the  winter  of  1722  rice 
suddenly  became  cheap.  After  this  it  rose  a  little  and  then 
fell  a  great  deal.  During  six  or  seven  years  it  became 
cheaper  and  cheaper,  until  it  was  only  about  two  fifths  of  the 
high  price  of  former  times.  The  people  came  to  regard  rice 
as  the  same  as  dirt.  The  samurai  and  gentlemen  sold  all 
that  they  didn't  want  for  food,  and  used  the  money  received 
in  payment  for  other  purposes,  and  they  were  so  busy  that, 
although  they  worked  from  morning  till  night,  there  was  not 
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time  enough  for  all  their  undertakings.  In  order  to  do  other 
things  they  sold  so  much  rice  that  they  hadn't  enough  left 
to  eat,  and  their  sufferings  were  extremely  severe.  And  the 
farmers  were  in  the  same  plight  as  the  samurai.  In  good 
years,  though  large  quantites  of  cereals  were  harvested,  when 
it  came  to  selling  them,  the  sales  did  not  repay  the  cost  of 
the  men  and  horses  emploj'ed  for  transport  purposes  ;  so  that 
people  got  barel)'"  enough  to  eat  and  could  make  no  profit 
at  all.  As  the  samurai  were  poor,  money  was  scarce,  and 
even  such  men  as  merchants  and  artisans  got  little  profit 
Therefore,  just  as  with  the  samurai,  the  lower  classes  had 
not  enough  property  and  rice  to  live  on,  and  so  many 
starved.  It  is  difficult  to  explain  this  by  natural  logic. 
Generally  speaking,  as  mentioned  above,  cheap  rice  was 
anciently  considered  a  sign  of  peace ;  but  at  present,  if  rice  is 
very  cheap,  it  causes  suffering  to  the  four  classes.  This  is 
because  of  the  differences  between  modern  and  ancient  times. 
It  is  because  in  ancient  times  rice  was  honoured  and  now 
money  is  honoured.  This  kind  of  thing  is  said  to  be  due  to 
the  force  of  circumstances.  Without  knowing  this  fact  it  is 
difficult  to  govern.  All  that  Kagi,  of  the  Kan  dynasty,  said 
was  to  this  effect. 

The  Law  of  Public  Granaries  ('/^  ^  ^)  as  carried  out  by 
Shujusho,  of  the  Kan  Dynasty,  was  just  the  same  as  what  is 
in  vogue  at  the  present  time.  Generally,  any  agreement  about 
the  profit  and  loss  of  the  four  classes,  as  regards  dear  and 
cheap  rice,  is  only  of  short  duration.  When  there  is  a 
succession  of  fruitful  years  and  there  are  large  quantities  of 
the  cereals  in  hand,  it  is  truly  beneficial  for  the  State. 
Though  it  is  usual  with  the  samurai  and  gentry  of  the 
present  to  look  upon  cheap  rice  as  a  calamity  and  to  wish  for 
bad  years,  this  is  against  reason.  Therefore  when  we  argue 
in  favour  of  raising  the  price  of  rice,  ther?  is  no  wish  on  our 
part  to  decrease  the  actual  quantity  of  rice  in  the  land.  It  is 
difficult  now  to  carry  out  the  Law  of  Granaries.  But  it 
should  be  the  case  that  practically  at  all  places  within  the 
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four  seas,  which  are  under  public  jurisdiction,  warehouses  are 
built  and  the  cereals  of  the  cfistricts  round  about  stored  therein 
and  not  sent  to  the  Eastern  Capital.  It  should  not  be  sold 
even  at  tlie  places  of  production,  but  stored  up  ;  so  that  if  it 
grew  scarce  in  the  Eastern  Capital,  the  price  would  increase 
naturally.  If  there  were  enough  rice  in  the  Eastern  Capital 
to  support  the  samurai^^nd  to  serve  as  a  reserve  against  unfore- 
seen calamities,  then  there  would  be  no  shortage.  If,  in 
addition  to  these  two  reasons,  large  quantities  of  rice  are 
transported  here  and  there  within  the  four  seas,  this  must  be 
regarded  as  needless  work.  If  a  larger  quantity  of  rice  than 
is  needed  at  the  Eastern  Capital  is  sent  there,  then  the  price 
will  be  greatly  lowered  and  universal  distress  will  be  the 
result  In  the  Eastern  Capital,  if  rice  is  scarce,  the  price 
will  rise,  and  if  it  is  dear  there,  it  will  be  dear  everywhere 
within  the  seas.  This  then  is  one  real  gain.  If  rice  is  very 
cheap,  the  people  regard  it  as  dirt.  If  the  price  rises  a  little, 
then  all  know  how  to  honour  the  cereals.  And  this  is  the 
second  gain.  Should  the  granaries  be  built  and  large  quantities 
of  cereals  be  stored  in  them,  then  if  bad  years  of  floods  or 
drought  should  occur,  there  would  be  a  provision  for  succour- 
ing the  people. 

It  is  said  that  in  the  government  of  the  Seno  (^  3E)  for 
three  years  of  cultivation  there  would  surely  be  one  year's 
food,  and  for  nine  years*  cultivation  there  would  be 
three  years'  food,  and  that  if  this  could  go  on  for  thirty 
consecutive  years,  even  though  there  should  occur  bad  years 
of  drought  and  flood,  there  would  nevertheless  be  no  vegetable- 
coloured  people ;  and  it  was  said  further  that  if  the  countr)'' 
had  not  nine  years'  store  in  hand,  this  would  be  equivalent  to  a 
shortage,  and  if  not  six  years'  store,  that  would  mean  danger, 
and  if  not  three  years'  store,  the  country  would  be  virtually  non- 
existent as  such.  Vegetable-coloured  means  that  the  starving 
people  ate  vegetables  and  the  colour  of  their  faces  became  bad. 
For  a  country  not  to  exist  as  a  country  means  for  it  to  have 
been  broken  up  and  seized  by  other  people.     But  if  the  cereals 
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at  distant  places  are  not  transported  to  the  Eastern  Capital, 
but  are  left  instead  where  they  are  grown,  and  are  stored 
there  for  nine  or  ten  years,  then  when  any  unexpected  calamity 
occurs,  they  can  be  taken  out  and  used  to  succour  the  people. 
And  during  this  time,  should  the  price  of  rice  generally 
become  veryr  dear,  the  stored  up  rice  can  be  sold  at  a  reduced 
price.  Then,  when  rice  is  again  very  cheap,  it  can  be  bought 
up  once  more  and  stored  in  the  warehouses,  and  thus  the  four 
classes  need  not  suffer  from  its  being  either  very  cheap  or 
very  dear.  This  is  the  third  gain.  Further,  if  the  cereals  are 
not  moved  to  the  Eastern  Capital,  the  State  is  not  put  to  the 
expense  of  their  transport  thither.  And  this  the  fourth  gain. 
So  (^)  is  to  transport  by  boat.  7f/i  (ff )  is  to  transport  by 
cart.  As  the  granaries  have  the  above  named  advantages, 
should  they  be  established  at  this  time,  it  would  be  in  accord- 
ance with  good  government.  If  it  is  intended  to  establish 
granaries  and  store  up  cereals,  the  latter  must  be  of  unhusked 
grain.  Hulled  rice  easily  develops  insects  and  rots.  For 
long-time  storage  unhulled  rice  is  best.  The  history  of  Japan 
shows  that  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Hai  granaries  were 
established. 

Generally  the  sajnurai  and  those  above  them  have  rice- 
field  stipends  (H  jj^j^).  Rice- field  stipends  are  rice-field  ground 
given  by  the  lord.  This  is  what  is  now  called  Chiko  (^  |f ). 
The  meaning  of  Chiko  is  to  make  rice-field  ground  one*s 
own  property ;  therefore  Chiko  must  certainly  be  connected 
with  local  land.  At  present  those  receiving  small  stipends, 
and  that  in  the  shape  of  rice  from  the  rice  granaries,  even 
though  they  have  no  land,  call  themselves  ChikOy  in  imitation 
of  those  who  receive  land.  Those  who  receive  rice  stipends  and 
carry  out  the  Chiko  principle  are  called  kiujin  [^  \),  Those 
below  kiujin  who  do  not  receive  rice  stipends,  but  instead 
store  up  rice  or  gold  or  silver  money,  and  who  receive  clothing 
and  food,  are  said  to  be  salaried  (^).  This  is  what  the 
vulgar  now  call  setsubei-kiubun  (^:Hti^^).  Salaries  are 
divided  into  two  kinds,  the  yearly  and  the  monthly. 
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Again,  when  rice  is  given  on  salary  account,  this  is  called 
a  rice  salary  (:^  ^),  and  when  gold  is  given,  it  is  called  a  gold 
salary  (^  J^),  When  a  person  does  not  receive  a  rice 
stipend,  but  receives  a  rice  or  gold  salary,  he  is  what  is  today 
called  a  muzokujin  (^  Jg,  J\^,  This  is  a  rule  with  agricul- 
turists, who  amongst  themselves  call  a  person  who  owns  rice- 
fields  a  farmer,  hyakusho  ("gf  ^),  and  a  person  without  rice- 
fields  a  muzokujin.  Generally  speaking,  the  officials  of  the 
country,  down  to  those  of  the  lower  classes,  as  many  as  do  not 
receive  rice  stipends  receive  rice  salaries.  In  the  present 
generation,  from  those  who  attend  on  the  Shogun's  court  down 
to  the  lowest  followers,  sotto  (if^  |^),  all  receive  rice  salaries. 
Sotsu  (2jf)  are  a  kind  of  ashigaru  (g,  ij^),  (lower  followers  of 
the  Shogun's  court).  To  is  a  sort  of  small  personage  of  the 
Chugen  (lower  attendants  of  the  Shogun's  court).  In  the 
domains  of  the  several  daimyo  both  rice  salaries  and  gold 
salaries  are  paid.  The  older  lords  pay  more  frequently  in 
rice  than  in  gold.  In  fact  there  are  some  who  pay  no  gold  sala- 
ries. With  the  newer  daimyo,  however,  gold  salaries  prevail 
for  the  most  part,  with  only  an  occasional  one  paid  in  rice.  In 
the  countries  of  the  daimyo  it  is  as  a  rule  inconvenient  to  pay 
gold  salaries.  In  fact,  to  speak  plainly,  the  income  of  the  large 
and  small  daimyo  received  from  their  fiefs  is  in  rice,  and  as 
they  sell  this  rice  they  receive  in  exchange  gold  and  silver. 
If  rice  is  dear,  then  they  receive  much  gold  and  silver  ;  whereas 
if  it  is  cheap,  then  the  gold  and  silver  received  is  of  small 
amount.  The  different  daimyo,  in  estimating  for  the  men 
they  have  to  support,  must  allow  for  few  kiujin  but  many 
muzokujin.  Rice  comes  from  the  rice-fields ;  so  that,  provided 
there  are  no  catamites,  such  as  those  by  flood  and  drought, 
the  amount  of  rice  given  to  the  kiujin  is  the  same  from  year 
to  year,  without  increase  or  decrease.  It  is  only  as  regards 
the  muzokujin  who  receives  a  gold  salary  that  it  alters  ; 
because,  according  to  the  high  or  low  price  of  rice,  more  or 
less  of  the  cereal  is  then,  given  out  From  the  time  of 
Genroku  (1688)  until  the  6th  or  7th  year  of  Kyoho  (1722),  as 
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the  price  of  rice  was  high,  very  little  was  given  out  on  account 
of  the  gold  salaries  that  had  to  be  paid,  and  the  governing 
classes  profited  in  consequence;  but  from  1722  on  rice  was 
very  cheap,  so  that  the  amount  given  out  for  gold  salaries 
was  more  than  double  what  it  had  been  before.     Again,  in 
these  present  times  the  large  and  small  daitnyo  are  all  poor 
and  have  not  enough  for  the  requirements  of  their  holdings ; 
therefore  they  either  reduce  the  stipends  of  the  kiujin,  or  do 
not  appoint  other  kiujin   in  cases  of  death,  or   else,  unless 
where  crime,  has  been  committed,  they  give  to  many  long 
holidays,  and  so  on.      If  we  compare  these  times  with  those 
of  thirty  years  ago,  we  find  that  the  daitnyo,  who  have  regard 
for  the  men  of  the  kiujin  status  and  over,  have  been  reduced 
in  number  and  stipends,  so  that  the  total  amount  of  rice  given 
out  is  reduced  by  one  third.      This  does  not  apply  to  the 
large  countries  of  the  older  daiinyo,  but  to  the  small  daimyo 
of  the  new  countries,  which  are  all  of  about  the  same  grade. 
By   such    means   enough    may   be   secured  for  meeting   the 
country's   needs.     How  is  it  that  there  is  suffering  in   one 
year  more  than  in  another?     The  reason  lies  in  the  extra- 
vagance prevailing  since  the  Genroku  period,  and  is  further 
due   to  the  fact  that   so  many   receive   gold  salaries.     And 
although,    as    has     already    been    stated,    the    kiujin     and 
those  above  them  had  both  their  stipends  and  their  number 
reduced,    it    is    not    so    easy    to    reduce     the    number     of 
inuzokujin.     The  salaries  of  these  being  settled,  and  all  on  the 
same  basis,  there  is  no  way  of  thus  reducing  their  number. 
From  all  this  we  may  see  that  the  ways  of  the  ancients  did 
not  differ  greatly  from  those  of  the  people  of  the  present  time. 
The  evils  of  paying  out  salaries  in  gold  are  now  clear. 

As  the  samurai  do  not  practice  farming  and  are  generally 
supported  by  their  lords,  it  is  natural  that  such  low  fellows  as 
attendants  and  servants  should  be  paid  in  rice.  The  business 
men  and  artisans,  having  themselves  no  salaries,  when  they 
keep  servants,  of  course  pay  them  in  silver  or  gold.  But  the 
stewards  of  the  different  daimyo  cannot  keep  people  on  gold 
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wages.  If  they  wish  to  change  a  gold  to  a  rice  salary,  they 
must  take  into  account  the  highest  and  lowest  rates  of  rice 
wages  ruling  in  recent  years.  The  medium  price  for  about 
twenty  years  ought  to  be  taken  in  order  to  decide  what  the  rate 
for  rice  salaries  should  be.  If  all  the  muzokujin  were  paid 
in  rice,  then  the  quantity  necessary  for  the  keep  of  the  people 
could  be  easily  determined,  and  there  would  be  no  increase  or 
decrease.  Should  there  be  a  bad  year,  when  the  cereals  failed 
to  ripen  and  the  quantity  paid  in  to  the  State  fell  below  the 
average,  then  in  relation  to  that  quantity  the  salary  for  that 
year  should  be  reduced.  If  it  is  a  fixed  rice  salary,  no  one 
would  be  disturbed  by  having  it  reduced. 

Generally  speaking,  those  above  the  samurai  and  gentle- 
men who  receive  field  stipends,  including  even  the  various 
princes  and  Emperors,  receive  the  same  from  that  which 
comes  out  of  the  earth.  What  comes  from  the  earth  is 
principally  rice  and  cereals.  Thus  the  stipends  of  the 
samurai^  the  gentleman  and  those  above  them  are  rice 
and  cereals.  These  stipends  were  formerly  called  **  cereal 
stipends."  Because  of  this  custom  the  samurai  and  gentle- 
men and  those  above  them,  especially  the  different  princes 
etc.,  must  of  course  manage  all  their  affairs  with  the  use 
of  rice.  To  manage  every  thing  with  rice  means  that 
all  expenses  ought  to  be  settled  on  a  rice  basis.  This  is 
what  was  meant  when  reference  was  made  to  the  way  of 
honouring  the  cereals. 

In  these  times  gold  currency  is  honoured,  and  therefore 
all  of  the  princes  of  provinces  settle  their  exf)enses  on  a  gold 
or  silver  basis.  For  instance,  so  many  gold  and  silver  ryo 
for  taxes,  so  many  gold  and  silver  ryo  for  clothing,  furniture 
etc.,  so  many  gold  and  silver  ryo  for  the  needs  of  the  kitchen, 
so  many  for  the  up-keep  of  the  stables,  so  many  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  women's  department,  so  many  for  the  support 
of  the  heir,  and  so  many  more  for  that  of  the  other  children, 
so  many  for  the  help  of  relations  and  poor  people,  and  so  on. 
Not  only  have  the  muzokujin  to  be  provided  for  with  gold 
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salaries,  but  the  great  error  is  committed  of  following  the 
custom  of  the  age  in  settling  all  of  the  above  mentioned 
expenses  in  gold  and  silver.  If  expenses  are  settled  in  gold 
and  silver,  then  whenever  the  price  of  rice  is  high  the  quantity 
of  the  rice  given  out  is  small  and  is  to  the  advantage  of  the 
one  giving  it.  And  when  the  price  of  rice  is  low,  the  quantity 
given  out  is  great,  which  involves  a  corresponding  loss. 

As  the  scale  of  expenses  is  already  settled,  there  is  very 
little  chance  of  increase  or  decrease,  so  that  mere  or  less  rice 
goes  out  without  the  quantit}'  being  fixed,  and  this  makes  the 
accounts  difficult  to  keep,  and  not  only  causes  great  inconveni- 
ence to  the  State,  but,  as  has  occurred  in  late  years,  when  rice 
is  very  cheap,  the  quantity  of  rice  given  out  is  doubled,  even 
though  the  payments  in  gold  and  silver  are  fixed  as  to  their 
amounts ;  all  which  lea\es  a  shortage  for  the  use  of  the  State. 
This  accounts  for  the  poverty  of  the  daimyo.  If  these 
expenses  were  estimated  in  rice,  then  there  would  be  simply 
so  many  koku  of  ilce  for  so  and  so.  Let  a  payment  be  fixed 
at  such  and  such  a  number  of  bags,  then  whether  rice  was 
cheap  or  dear  the  quantity  given  out  would  not  be  increased 
or  decreased,  and  there  would  be  neither  profit  nor  loss  to 
the  giver  out.  The  consequence  of  this  would  be  that,  the 
amount  of  the  expenses  being  definitely  fixed,  the  accounts 
could  be  easily  kept.  Accounts  {kaikei  "^  ff )  are  accounts 
{kanjo  ^  ^),  and  when  settled  in  gold  and  silver,  in  the 
event  of  rice  being  very  cheap,  to  reduce  the  salaries  of 
others  in  proportion  to  the  price  of  rice  would  be  difficult, 
although  one  might  reduce  one's  own  expenses  at  will.  But 
with  regard  to  all  those  dependent  upon  the  lord's  bounty, 
such  as  the  occupants  of  the  women's  department,  the 
heir  and  the  other  relations,  if  when  rice  was  cheap  their 
supplies  were  reduced  from  the  settled  amount,  it  would 
certainly  cause  dissatisfaction  and  anger  towards  the  lord. 
Also  the  lord's  officers  would  be  made  angry  by  such  a 
course.  Therefore,  even  should  rice  become  very  cheap,  it  is 
impossible  to   lower  the  above  itientioned    gold   and   silver 
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expenses  in  proportion  to  the  fall  in  the  price  of  rice.     This 
is  a  thing  which,  because  of  the  nature  of  man,  cannot  be 
helped.     Therefore  no  one  will  deny  that  all  of  the  above 
expenses  ought  to  be  settled  in  rice.     If  this  is  done,  then  the 
rice  can  be  sold,  and  gold  and  silver  received  for  use  in  meet- 
ing all  expenses.     If  rice  is  high,  then  there  will  be  a  great 
deal  of  gold  and  silver  received,  and  it  can  be  used  lavishly. 
When  the  price  of  rice  is  low,  to  conform  with  the  consequent 
scarcity  of  gold  and  silver  tilings  can  be  done  without,  and 
one's  needs  reduced,  and  economy  practiced.     Should   the 
condition  of  the  samurai  and  gentlemen  and  those  higher  up 
be  just  the  same  whether  rice  is  low  or  high,  then  there  would 
be  no  reason  for  discontent  anywhere.     It  would  mean  that 
the  hearts  of  the  people  would  be  left  undisturbed  by  reason 
of  any  rise  or  fall  in  rice,  and  that  there  would  be  no  profit  or 
loss  as  concerns  the  budget,  and  no  anxiety  as  to  a  possible 
scarcity  for  meeting  the  needs  of  the  State.     This  is  a  very 
important  matter  in  the  country's  accounts.      By  accounts  is 
meant  the  sum  total  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the 
daimyo  and  of  those  above  them. 

In  the  dynasty  of  Kan  the  Emperor  Bu  was  much  given 
to  extravagance,  and,  more  than  this,  the  affairs  of  the  State 
were  many  and  various,  so  that  all  of  the  different  feudal 
princes  were  poor,  and  they  borrowed  gold,  silver,  rice  and 
cereals  from  the  rich  merchants  in  order  to  satisfy  their  wants. 
Then  when  the  autumn  harvest  was  garnered,  they  repaid 
these  loans  from  the  village  revenues.  Village  revenues  are 
the  receipts  (i[j[  |^)  from  Chiko,  The  Shiki  and  Kanso  relate 
that  for  these  loans  the  lords  of  the  fiefs  made  supplication 
actually  with  bowed  heads.  The  lords  of  the  fiefs  are  those 
who  have  received  lands  within  the  domains  of  the  feudal 
princes,  or,  in  other  words,  what  we  now  call  daiviyo.  To  bow 
the  head  is  meant  that  the  lords  of  the  fiefs,  even  though  men 
of  honourable  degree,  bent  their  heads  to  the  low  merchant- 
fellows  and  begged  !  The  meaning  of  kyokiu  (to  supplicate) 
is  this :  kyo  (flj)  is  to  request  and  kiu  (|^)  is  to  carry  on.     To  be 
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pressed  by  need  and  to  be  unable  to  keep  up  appearances,  and 
so  to  have  to  ask  others  for  help,  is  to  supplicate.  What  we 
hear  concerning  the  Emperor  Bu  happened  a  long  time  ago, 
but  at  present  the  daimyo  all,  both  large  and  small,  lower  their 
heads  and  beg  from  the  shop-keepers.  In  Yedo,  therefore,  and 
Kyoto,  Osaka  and  other  places  they  manage  to  live  simply 
by  the  favour  of  the  rich  who  are  residents  of  those  places. 
Hence  all  of  the  village  revenues  go  to  these  people,  the 
capitalists  (^  ^  ^),  and  such  things  occur  as  tliat  at  harvest 
time  they  will  go  and  lock  up  the  warehouses  of  the  daimyo. 
The  capitalists  are  the  people  who  lend  the  gold  and  silver, 
l^ut  even  though  the  village  revenues  are  all  given  over,  there 
is  still  not  enough  to  repay  the  loans,  and  the  daimyo  are 
being  constantly  pressed  for  payment  and  cannot  easily  find 
excuses  to  give  to  the  claimants.  When  they  see  the  capital- 
ists they  fear  them  as  they  would  a  god,  forgetting  that  they 
themselves  are  samurai^  and  they  bow  down  to  them,  to  shop- 
keepers, or  else  they  give  away  valuable  articles  in  order  to 
secure  escape  for  the  time  being.  So  they  starve  their  house- 
holds to  feast  the  capitalists.  As  capitalists  the  merchants  and 
shop-keeper  fellows  are  in  effect  given  salaries  without  any 
reason  whatever,  and  are  admitted  into  the  ranks  of  the  family 
retainers.  They  let  things  which  they  have  thus  received 
remain  in  their  possession,  not  paying  for  them,  and  they  go 
so  far  as  to  withhold  just  payment  from  artisans  and  labourers, 
and  thereby  cause  suffering  to  these  people.  They  forget 
modesty  and  shame  and  are  all  alike  guilty  of  inhuman  and 
unrighteous  conduct.  If  it  is  thus  with  daimyo y  how  much 
more  with  the  samurai  and  the  gentlemen. 

This  is  an  altogether  rotten  state  of  affairs,  and  sad 
indeed.  Some  one  may  say  that  it  all  exists  simply  because 
of  the  extravagant  customs  prevailing  since  the  Genroku 
times ;  but  really  it  is  because  the  samurai  and  gentlemen 
and  those  above  them  do  not  understand  how  to  live.  From 
the  Emperor  down  to  the  lowest  of  the  people,  however,  all 
ought  to  understand  how  to  live. 
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In  the  Keiki,  in  the  Chapter  "  On  Government 
by  Kings  *\  it  is  stated  that  **  The  receipts  must  be  counted 
and  then  deliveries  made ".  This  is  a  most  important 
sentence  on  the  subject  of  how  to  live.  A  thousand 
sayings  in  a  thousand  words  are  contained  in  this  one 
sentence. 

Since  the  common  people  are  much  the  most  clever  as 
regards  the  knowledge  of  how  to  live,  we  will  say  nothing 
about  them  here.  While  discussing  the  living  of  the  daimyo 
and  the  counting  of  receipts,  it  should  be  said  that  these  latter 
refer  to  what  is  received  for  one  year's  Chiko,  That  is  to  say, 
the  finding  out  of  the  total  of  what  is  received  in  one  year  in 
rice,  cereals,  and  taxes  on  the  sea  and  on  the  mountains,  this 
is  what  is  called  counting  the  receipts.  To  pay  out  results  in 
the  use  of  that  which  is  paid  out,  and  generally  there  is  no 
limit  to  what  the  heart  of  man  desires  in  the  way  of  dissipation 
and  pleasure ;  hence  no  matter  how  much  rice,  cereals, 
riches  and  property  are  thus  scattered,  man  never  thinks  it  is 
enough  and  remains  unsatisfied.  But  there  must  be  limitations 
according  to  cii  cumstances,  and  estimates  must  be  made  out 
for  the  proper  amounts  to  be  spent ;  and  yet  in  speaking 
of  the  proper  amounts  these  are  difficult  to  arrive  at.  It  is 
only  done  by  counting  the  receipts  and  then  paying  out 
accordingly.  This  is  what  must  first  be  carefully  seen  to,  that 
is,  the  taking  into  consideration  whether  one's  circumstances 
be  large  or  small,  and  counting  the  amount  of  Chiko ^  or 
revenue,  received,  and  so  getting  at  the  total,  counting 
the  fixed  total  amounts,  for  instance,  to  be  paid  out  every 
year  in  rice,  cereals,  gold  and  silver,  and  striking  a  balance 
between  receipts  and  expenditures,  and  seeing  which  is 
the  greater.  To  have  the  greatest  amount  of  revenue  and 
the  least  of  expenditure,  this  is  best,  this  is  the  ideal.  If  the 
expenses  are  greater  than  the  revenue,  there  will  be  a  shortage ; 
and  should  a  deficiency  occur,  even  if  it  be  but  slight, 
some  of  the  expenses  ought  to  be  reduced  and  thought  be 
given  as  to  where  the  reduction  may  be  most  properly  made. 
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Finally,  the  law  of  economy  is  that  tlie  expenses  must  be  less 
than  the  revenue.  Economy  means  that  everything  is  brought 
within  the  circle  (ft  t|).  Confucius  said,  "  Be  frugal  "  (gjj  fQ). 
Bokushi  in  his  teachings  said,  "  Frugality  is  especially  im- 
portant ".  The  knots,  seUsu  (fjj),  of  the  bamboo  have  limits. 
So  with  regard  to  to  expenses,  they  ought  to  be  kept  within 
limits,  as  are  the  knots  of  the  bamboo,  and  carefully  counted, 
so  as  not  to  exceed  the  limits  of  the  knots.  This  is  frugality. 
In  the  Government  of  the  Kings  the  saying.  **  Receipts  must 
be  counted  and  then  payments  made  ",  means  frugality.  It 
means  that  the  payments  must  be  less  than  the  receipts.  The 
State  of  course  has  expenses  {keihi).  Here  kei  (ffi)  means 
usual,  and  keihi  usual  (^)  expenses.  The  yearly  public  and 
private  settled  expenses  in  rice,  cereals,  gold  and  silver  are  called 
keihi.  The  occasional  requirements,  for  say  once  in  two,  three, 
four  or  five  years,  are  also  included  in  keiki,  Keihi  is  that 
which  is  estimated  for  and  for  which  preparations  are  made  in 
one  year  for  the  next,  so  that  when  the  time  arrives  no  difficulty 
will  be  experienced.  This  keihi  is  the  expenditure  of  the 
revenue  for  meeting  expenses.  People  like  if  possible  to  have 
their  revenue  and  their  expenses  balance,  and  usually  so 
arrange  it  that  there  is  nothing  left  over ;  and  they  also  like  to 
regulate  their  lives  by  living  full  up.  This  is  the  high  class 
finance  of  these  present  times.  But  in  the  country  and  in  the 
State  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  unexpected  happening,  that 
is,  the  occurrence  of  things  that  have  not  been  previously 
thought  of.  The  first  of  these  unexpected  things  are  calamities 
by  flood,  drought  or  typhoon,  such  that  the.  cereals  of  the 
year  do  not  ripen  and  there  is  a  shortage  in  the  village 
revenues.  Then  next  are  the  calamities  due  to  fire  and  water, 
which  are  heaven  sent.  Robbers  are  calamities  caused  by 
man.  Then  again  gunryo  (^  jg)  and  koyeki  (tf  ^SCl  ^^^  ^^ 
results  of  great  events  occurring  in  the  State.  Though  armies 
{^unryd)  are  not  used  in  times  of  peace,  yet  to  see  that 
preparations  for  war  are  not  forgotten,  is  the  way  of 
safe-guarding  the   country.     Even  in  peaceful  times  armies 
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must  be  continually  thought  of.  Koyeki  is  the  watch,  ban 
(5)»  ^^o  now  guard  Kyoto  and  Osaka.  The  performance  of 
military  service  is  generally  called  koyeki.  There  is  sure  to  be 
the  need  o{ koyeki  in  times  of  peace.  All  these  are  unexpected 
tilings  which  come  from  the  outside.  Hut  to  have  in  one's  house 
a  sick  person,  or  a  death,  these  are  unexpected  things  which 
come  from  the  inside.  These  iniier  and  outer  unexpected  things 
may  come  at  any  time,  and  necesitate  the  expenditure  of  rice, 
cereals^  treasure,  and  others  sorts  of  property.  They  cannot  be 
run  away  from,  whether  by  the  Emperor,  or  by  the  daimyo,  or 
by  tliose  below  them  down  even  to  the  common  people.  Again, 
on  the  occasion  of  festivals,  such  as  kitsuji  (^  ^)  and  kaji 
(3S5  ^)>  ^he  gods  and  the  ancestors  are  worshipped.  What  the 
coitimon  people  of  today  call  the  performance  of  the  yearly 
mourning,  this  and  Buddhist  worship  generally,  are  kitsuji. 
Births,  changes  in  life  at  1 5  years  of  age,  and  marriage  are 
kaji.  Although  these  are  not  certain  for  ev^ry  year,  they 
are  nevertheless  sure  to  occur  sometiii.e,  and  as  they  call  for 
the  expenditure  of  rice,  cereals,  gold  and  silver,  even  though 
they  are  not  properly  keihi,  they  are  of  the  same  nature  as 
keihi.  Then  again,  even  if  nothing  happens  to  one's  own 
country  or  house  establishment,  there  are  unexpected  sorrows, 
which  come  to  relations  or  other  people,  and  these  cannot  be 
overlooked.  As  the  unexpected  is  sure  to  happen  to  the 
province  and  to  the  private  individual,  provision  for  it  must  be 
made  in  advance.  To  make  provision  is  to  take  note  of  and 
remember.  Therefore,  to  think  that  the  amount  of  the  revenues 
and  the  expenses  may  properly  be  the  same,  and  that  only,  is 
not  to  provide  for  the  unexpected.  If  no  preparations  are  made 
for  the  unexpected,  and  the  unexpected  is  then  encountered, 
there  will  be  a  shortage  of  what  is  necessary  ;  and  here  begins 
the  process  of  borrowing.  If  rice,  cereals,  gold  and  silver  are 
borrowed,  they  must  be  returned  plus  the  interest.  The 
debts  increase  in  the  wa}'^  young  rats  are  born.  And  first  of 
all  comes  the  difficulty  of  repayment.  Because  of  this  the 
above  mentioned  lords  must  certainly  beware  of  the   unex- 
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pected.  To  beware  is  to  take  care.  Ribun  said,  *'  To  prepare 
beforehand  for  the  unexpected  is  a  good  teaching  of  the  an- 
cients." For  instance,  if  it  is  asked  why  the  expenses  should 
be  less  than  the  revenue,  and  preparations  be  made  for  meeting 
the  unexpected,  the  answer  is  found  in  the  Law  of  the  Kings, 
where  it  is  said,  *'  If  there  are  three  years  of  cultivation  there 
must  be  one  year's  food  *\  This  is  the  law  of  the  Sages.  This 
law  does  not  mean  that  if  there  are  three  years  of  cultivation 
there  will  surely  be  a  surplus  amounting  to  one  year's  supply  of 
food.  It  means  that  the  income  for  one  year  shall  be  divided 
into  four  parts,  three  for  that  year's  nourishment  and  one  for  a 
surplus  to  be  saved.  For  instance,  take  a  daimyo  of  the 
present  time  who  has  an  income  of  10,000  koku,  J^t  him  use 
7,500  koku  to  meet  immediate  public  and  private  wants,  and 
store  the  surplus  of  2,500  koku.  Then  by  adding  together 
this  surplus  for  three  years  you  have  7,500  koku.  This  is 
one  year's  food.  If  this  plan  is  carried  out,  one-fourth  being 
saved  every  year,  in  nine  uneventful  years  there  will  be  savings 
amounting  to  three  years*  nourishment,  and  in  thirty  unevent- 
ful years  there  will  be  ten  years'  nourishment  saved.  And 
thus,  no  matter  what  bad  years,  what  famines  or  unexpected 
calamities  may  come,  there  will  be  no  shortage  for  the  country. 
In  the  minds  of  the  men  of  the  present  day  a  surplus  of  one- 
fourth  every  year  is  very  much  too  great.  But  this  is  foolish 
account-keeping. 

Should  fires  occur  in  the  countries  of  the  daimyo  and  their 
castles  be  burnt,  this  will  use  up  several  years*  income  from 
their  villages.  If  there  are  fires  which  burn  up  the  yashtfci 
in  the  Eastern  Capital,  this  will  mean  the  paying  out  of  two  or 
three  years*  village  revenue.  Or  if  there  are  earthworks  to  be 
built  for  the  State,  then  labour  must  be  provided,  or  if  there  is 
military  service  to  be  rendered,  this  too  will  mean  tv/o  or  three 
years  of  village  revenue.  In  addition  to  these  several  causes,  if 
there  is  also  somewhat  of  the  unexpected,  then  it  will  often  hap- 
pen that  a  half  or  whole  year  of  the  village  revenues  will  have 
to  be  paid  out  on  that  account.     If  details  of  the  accounts  were 
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gone  into,  even  if  there  were  a  surplus  saved  of  a  quarter  each 
year,  there  would  still  be  a  deficiency.  Through  not  under- 
standing the  old  laws  of  the  code  called  "  The  I^w  of  the 
Kings,"  and  through  not  saving  out  one  year's  food  from  every 
three,  when  the  above  mentioned  unexpected  circumstances 
arise  then  recourse  must  be  had  to  loans  from  the  merchants 
and  shop-keepers  ;  and  thus,  though  the  most  urgent  demands 
may  be  settled,  there  being  no  funds  to  meet  this  shortage 
year  by  year,  the  needs  of  the  province  will  become  more  and 
more  pressing,  and  at  last  there  will  be  no  means  of  feeding 
the  household,  and  the  things  borrowed  will  not  be  returned, 
credit  will  be  lost,  duty  will  go  unperformed,  and  in  many 
other  respects  will  there  be  failure  to  comply  with  the  proper 
way  of  life.  Therefore,  is  not  the  ancient  way  of  the  sages, 
this  definite  putting  aside  of  one  year's  food  out  of  every  three, 
a  good  teaching  in  the  interests  of  the  budget  ?  Generally 
speaking,  for  sms  11  and  great  people  alike  the  revenue  of  this 
year  ought  to  be  used  for  the  expenses  of  next  year.  To  use 
this  year's  revenue  for  this  year's  expenses  is  very  much  too 
sudden.  To  do  as  the  daimyo  and  those  below  them  are  at 
present  doing,  and  exceed  the  year  before  they  are  received 
the  revenues  of  that  year,  or  of  the  year  after,  is  the  very  worst 
of  policies.  It  is  truly  most  pitiable  that  such  an  unscholarly 
and  unscientific  way  of  doing  things  should  exist. 

In  the  foreign  country  (China)  there  are  things  called 
Duty- Warehouses  (K  ^).  In  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Bun, 
of  Da,  there  was  an  official  of  the  Treasury  (^  ^  'fpj  ^) 
named  Chosonhei.  The  Takushishosho  is  the  office  for 
controlling  the  various  affairs  of  State  relative  to  expenditure 
and  the  receiving  and  delivering  of  money  and  cereals.  In 
the  time  of  Kaiko,  Chosonhei  memorialized  the  Emperor  and 
built  duty-warehouses  in  different  places,  and  from  each 
individual  house  of  the  people,  according  to  its  poverty  or 
wealth,  one  koku  or  upwards  of  millet  and  wheat  had  to  be 
given  every  year.  This  was  collected  and  stored  in  the  local 
warehouses,  and  the  village  fathers  and    elders  were  put  in 
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charije  of  it.  In  ordinary  jears  this  was  kept  intact,  but  in 
bad  years  of  famine  it  was  given  out  to  relieve  distress. 
These  buildings  were  called  duty -warehouses,  because  by 
means  of  them  the  people  mutually  helped  each  other  in  times 
of  dire  need.  They  also  existed  in  Japan  in  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  Bun,  and  the  principle  is  likewise  carried  out  now. 
If  the  people  in  different  places,  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  the 
samurai  and  gentlemen  of  the  different  daimiates  were  to 
adopt  this  method,  it  would  be  of  great  assistance  to  all.  The 
following  is  an  example  of  the  law.  The  daimyo  of  10,000 
koku  and  over  ought  to  deduct  I/30  from  the  salaries  of  their 
retainers  and  store  that  amount  in  the  duty- warehouses. 
One- twentieth  is  five  bags  taken  from  every  one  hundred 
bags.  It  should  be  taken,  of  course,  from  the  salaries  of 
those  receiving  one  hundred  bags  and  upwards,  and  from 
all  of  smaller  salaries  also  one  out  of  twenty  should  be  taken. 
The  lord,  too,  should  give  one-twentieth.  If  he  had  10,000 
koku,  then  this  would  mean  for  him  500  koku.  Thus  one- 
twentieth  would  be  taken  every  year  from.high  and  low  alike. 
If  stored  in  cereals,  it  would  be  in  rice  or  millet,  and  any 
surplus  could  await  a  time  of  high  prices,  and  be  then  sold 
.and  the  sum  received  laid  up  in  gold.  From  out  the  ranks 
of  the  samurai  some  one  honest  and  well  versed  in  figures 
could  be  chosen  and  put  in  charge  of  the  duty-warehouse; 
and  under  him  men  could  be  placed  to  guard  the  same,  and 
these  guards  could  be  used  also  in  the  labour  of  receiving  and 
givuig  out  cereals.  'Should  tliere  be  a  bad  year  at  any  time 
and  the  food  supply  be  deficient,  then  this  stored  up  supply 
could  be  taken  out  and  the  shortage  be  made  good.  Should 
there  be  such  an  occurrence  as  a  fire  in  this  or  that  country 
village,  or  at  the  yashiki  in  the  Eastern  tTapital,  the  supply 
could  be  drawn  upon  also  to  overcome  this  trouble.  To  any 
who  have  encountered  such  experiences  of  calamity  this  help 
can  be  given,  or  they  can  have  it  lent  to  them.  These  are  the 
dangerous  troubles  which  may  happen  equally  to  all.  Again, 
.in  the  house  of  a  samurai  there  may  be  some  sudden  sickness 
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or  death  or  other  occasion  of  mourning,  and  thus  an  cx- 
j^erience  of  pressure  all  unexpected  and  hardly  to  be  endured  ; 
stnd  again,  even  though  without  its  being  unexpected,  a 
-wife  may  be  wedded  or  a  daughter  be  given  in  marriage,  and 
so  forth,  and  these  events  always  call  for  large  expenditures. 
At  such  times,  an  application  being  granted,  cereals  or 
money  may  be  given  out  on  loan,  repayment  to  be  made, 
according  to  the  amount,  in  one  year,  or  two,  or  three,  or 
even  four  or  iive.  For  this  loan  interest  would  have  to 
be  paid.  Interest  should  be  settled  at  about  one  sho  of  rice 
per  koku  per  month,  the  interest  on  gold  and  silver  to  be  in 
like  proportion.  The  rice  interest  to  be  returned  to  these 
duty-warehouses  should  all  be  deducted  from  the  yearly 
salary.  Usually  borrowers  among  the  samurai^  if  anything 
unexpected  arises  and  there  is  not  enough  to  meet  the 
demand,  borrow  outside,  and  that  means  the  payment  of  high 
interest,  or  else  a  possible  sudden  demand  for  the  return  of 
the  money,  which  itself  causes  much  trouble.  Or,  in  the 
event  of  pressure  beyond  this  point,  one's  substance,  beginning 
with  military  and  horse  equipment,  and  including  the  valuable 
treasures  of  generations,  is  sold  and  dispersed  ;  and  there  are 
many  who  have  even  to  pawn  their  clothes,  which  prevents 
them  from  performing  their  public  and  private  duties.  Those 
of  the  samurai  of  to-day,  who  are  damaged  in  reputation  and 
have  lost  their  honour  have  all  begun  in  precisely  this  way. 
Are  there  some  persons  who  will  question  the  propriety  of  thus 
lending  out  duty-warehouse  money  and  cereals  and  causing 
interest  to  be  paid  thereon  ?  Pawnbrokers  and  money-lenders 
all  lend  at  high  rates  of  interest,  and  so,  instead  of  wishing  to 
borrow  from  outside  at  high  rates,  to  go  to  the  duty -warehouses 
would  be  to  go  to  one's  own  armouries,  as  it  were.  Moreover, 
since  there  is  no  great  pressure  as  regards  time  of  payment, 
there  is  no  such  trouble  involved  as  that  of  running  after  the 
people  who  have  borrowed  ;  and  besides,  this  borrowing  from 
the  duty- warehouse  is  very  convenient  and  for  the  benefit  of 
the   samurai  concerned.     After  this  law   has  been  made,  to 
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borrow  outside,  or  to  pawn  clothing  and  military  equipment, 
should  be  strictly  prohibited,  and  laws  be  enacted  forbidding 
the  incurrence  of  any  kind  of  debt.  The  samurai  each 
knowing  his  position  would  put  economy  first,  and  the 
government  on  its  part  would  be  carried  on  so  as  not 
to  favour  extravagance.  A  country  where  this  system 
prevailed,  if  fortunate  enough  not  to  be  visited  with  any 
untoward  event  for  a  long  period  of  time,  would  have  the 
wealth  of  its  duty -warehouses  year  by  year  increased.  If, 
however,  there  should  unfortunately  come  bad  times,  or  should 
occasion  arise  for  army  or  military  service,  and  should  there 
be  a  deficiency  for  the  country  or  for  the  needs  of  the  army, 
then  the  supreme  lord  and  his  retainers  could  borrow  from 
the  duty- warehouses  and  meet  all  such  needs.  And  then, 
when  uneventful  times  again  came  round,  this  drain  could  be 
made  good  in  a  very  few  years.  Should  a  samurai  die  without 
heirs  or  relatives  to  succeed  him,  and  his  house  thereby  come 
to  an  end,  and  should  he  have  a  widow  or  orphan  daughter, 
then  an  account  could  be  taken  of  the  cereals  put  into  the 
duty -warehouse  by  his  ancestors,  and  the  amount  be  given 
to  his  widow  or  orphan  daughter.  This  is  again  one  of  the 
methods  of  procedure  characteristic  of  a  humane  government. 
The  art  of  the  duty- warehouse  is  somewhat  as  above  de- 
scribed. Though  duty  calls  for  caution  against  extravagance 
in  peaceful  times,  and  enjoins  carefulness  as  to  expenses, 
and  the  saving  little  by  little  of  one's  property  as  a  reserve 
against  unexpected  events ;  yet  men  of  forethought  are  in  the 
minority,  and  those  who  work  only  at  things  that  are  right 
before  their  eyes  are  in  the  great  majority.  So,  if  the  govern- 
ment should  issue  such  a  command  as  the  above,  only  one 
man  in  a  hundred  would  make  personal  preparation  for  the 
unexpected.  Most  people,  as  regards  things  in  their  own 
houses,  when  something  unexpected  happens  and  they  are 
pressed  for  the  means  to  meet  the  necessity  thus  arising,  will 
use  up  the  savings  of  years  for  this  one  occasion,  and,  clasping 
empty  purses,  finally  become   poor.      The  duty-warehouses 
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contain  the  savings  of  a  province  and  not  those  of  any  one  per- 
son.    There  are  laws  both  for  storage  and  for  delivery,  and  the 
^oods  cannot  be  taken  out  at  will.     If  a  certain  settled  amount 
of  rice  is  yearly  taken  from  the  salaries,  and  if  private  houses 
are  not  asked  to  make  new  gifts,  then  the  people  will  not  suffer 
greatly.     Generally  speaking,  a  hundred  million  people  are  not 
all  of  the  same  mind,  and  they  differ  in  the  amount  of  good  or 
bad  which  they  experience  from  the  government ;  but  when 
something  unexpected  occurs,  they  are  one  in  the  suffering  that 
arises  from  a  lack  of  the  means  to  meet  their  various  neces- 
sities.     Therefore,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  when,  under 
the  control  of  the  lord  of  the  province,  there  is  gain  or  loss,  the 
government  which  in  ordinary  times  takes  these  precautions 
against  unexpected  calamity  is  a   good   government.     The 
duty-warehouses  referred  to  just  now  are  a  device  which  can 
be  put  in  practice  at  any  time  or  place.      I  have  heard  that  at 
present  in  Miharu,  in  Oshiu,  the  government  of  Mr.  Akita  is 
of  this  nature.     We  should  like  to  see  that  of  other  daimyo 
the  same.     That  government  is  good  for  country  and  village, 
which  is  well  regulated,  and  which  secures  the  production  of 
enough  for  paying  the  salaries  and  for  providing  the  food  of 
high  and  low  alike.     The  daimyo  of  these  days  are  all  waste- 
ful and  hold  back  the  salaries  of  their  retainers,  not  paying 
them  the  settled  amount.     Their  old  debts  are  of  such  a  kind 
that  even  several  years*  income,  if  all  were  used,  would  not 
suffice  to  cover  them,  and  they  would  find  it  impossible  to  erect 
duty-warehouses.     All  this  causes  a  person  with  thoughts  on 
economics  veritable  pain  and  sorrow. 

With  regard  to  the  ancient  Japanese  gold  currency,  we 
(io  not  know  much  about  it ;  but  we  have  heard  that  from  the 
middle  ages  gold  was  used.  It  is  not  clearly  known  when  it 
was  that  silver  was  first  used.  Copper  money  was  not  cast 
in  large  quantities  subsequently  to  the  casting  of  the  Wado 
(JP  IB)  copper  coins.  After  the  middle  period  of  ancient 
times  the  Kaigen  sen  (|g  j^  ft)  of  China  {^)  came  over  in 
large  quantities  to  this  country,  and  after  that  came   large 
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quantities  of  So  (5^),  sen.  So,  although  sen  had  not  been 
previously  cast  in  Japan,  there  was  no  lack  of  this  kind  of 
coin  (cash).  In  the  eastern  provinces  of  Japan  the  price  of 
rice  lands  was  estimated  in  Viiraku  sen  (^  |5|  ^),  and  salaries 
too  were  settled  in  amounts  of  so  many  hundreds  or  thousands 
of  kwan.  As  the  sen  of  China  had  been  so  plentifully  used 
here,  no  Japanese  sen  had  been  coined ;  but  in  the  present 
dynasty  for  the  first  time  the  new  sen  of  the  Kwanyei  (^  fj/C) 
(1624)  years  were  cast.  These  have  on  them  the  characters 
"  Current  Treasure  of  Kwanyei  '*  (^  jf^  ifi  ^),  They  were 
current  along  with  the  sen  which  from  ancient  times  have 
come  from  abroad.  It  is  said  that  one  kwa'i  (K)  of  Yeiraku 
sen  was  equal  to  one  ryo  (^)  of  yellow  gold,  and  four  kwan 
of  Kwanyei  sen  were  equal  to  one  kwan  of  Yeiraku  sen  ;  but  as 
large  quantities  of  the  new  sen  were  issued,  the  value  of  the 
Yeiraku  fell,  so  that  later  it  became  of  the  same  value  as  the 
Kwanyei,  Again,  in  the  Kwanbun  period  (^  38;,  1661), 
new  sen  were  cast,  on  the  face  of  which  were  the  characters 
*'  Kwavyei  Current  Treasure,*'  and  on  the  back  the  character 
bun  (3S;).  In  the  Shotoku  years  (17 11)  and  those  of  Kyoho 
sen  were  again  cast  of  the  same  kind  as  the  "  Kwanyei 
Current  Treasure,*'  and  bearing  the  characters  "  Kwanyei 
Current  Treasure ",  but  v/5thout  the  character  bun  on  the 
back.  As  the  new  sen  have  been  frequently  cast,  the  foreign 
ancient  sen  are  becoming  gradually  fewer. 

In  the  Hoyei  (1704)  period,  in  Noshiu,  a  farmer  who 
was  digging  a  house  site  turned  up  some  gold  sheets  {hankin, 
>K  ^)»  which  in  size  and  shape  were  similar  to  the  oban  of 
to-day.  They  had  no  characters  or  letters  stamped  upon 
them,  but  on  both  sides  there  were  rough  engravings.  By 
engraved  letters  (^  3J)  is  meant  an  inscription  (^  iig),  or 
engraved  seal  (^ij  pp).  This  man  of  Noshiu  took  the  sheets 
he  had  found  to  Kyoto,  and  shewed  them  to  a  person  in  the 
Gold  Currency  Bureau  there,  and  was  informed  that  they 
were  gold  sheets  of  the  Ota  time.  On  asking  why  they 
bore  no  characters  or  inscription  of  any  kind,  he  was  told 
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that  "  being  made  of  pure  gold  they  would  circulate  without 
any  inscription,  and  that  there  would  be  no  one  who  would 
attempt  to  counterfeit  them ;  and  also  that,  in  case  it  was 
necessary  to  use  part  of  a  coin,  it  could  be  cut  into  cubes 
and  used  by  weight."  I,  Jun  was  in  Kyoto  at  the  time 
and  saw  these  gold  sheets.  Generally,  pure  gold  and  silver 
are  honoured.  It  is  difficult  to  counterfeit  pure  metal ; 
whereas  stamps  and  characters  are  easily  imitated.  This 
was  the  reason  that  in  former  dynasties  pure  metal  was 
employed  and  there  were  no  seals  or  characters  used  with 
them.  In  the  present  dynasty  pure  gold  and  silver  are  used, 
but  they  have  seals,  characters  and  inscriptions.  This  is  to 
prevent  forgery.  In  gold  the  weight  is  four  sen  (^)  and 
eight  fun  (^)  to  the  ryo.  Two  sen  and  t^o  fun  go  to  one 
bu  (^).  An  oban  is  thirty  six  sen  in  weight.  This  is  seven 
ryo  and  two  bu.  A  koban  is  four  sen  and  eight /««,  that  is  to 
say,  one  ryo.  The  gold  han  arc  round  in  shape,  and  the 
gold  bu  are  long  and  rectangular.  There  arc  three  kinds  of 
gold  currency,  the  values  of  which  are  not  different,  this  high 
and  that  low,  they  are  all  three  of  the  same  value.  One  gold 
ryo  equals  sixty  silver  sen,  and  is  usually  current  for  four 
kwan  and  eight  hundred  mon  of  copper  sen.  At  times  the  price 
is  higher,  and  then  again  lower,  but  it  is  generally  as  above. 
In  changing  oban  for  koban,  however  or  koban,  for  gold, 
exchange  must  be  paid.  The  common  people  call  this  the 
cost  of  cutting  (-^  ^),  this  meaning  to  cut  big  gold  pieces 
into  smaller  ones.  The  exchange-shops  take  this  exchange 
as  their  profit ;  but  this  is  only  for  converting  large  coins  into 
small,  there  is  no  real  difference  in  value.  There  is  no 
difference  in  the  value  of  the  ryo,  whether  it  is  expressed  in 
oban,  koban  or  bu.  The  reason  a  charge  is  made  for  exchang- 
ing from  the  larger  denomination  to  the  smaller  is  that  the 
one  is  easier  to  use  than  the  other.  The  denominations  that 
are  difficult  to  use  are  the  oban  and  the  koban.  Therefore 
the  gentry  and  people  pay  out  exchange  and  obtain  gold  bu. 
This  is  to  the  profit  of  the  exchange- shops  and  to  the  loss 
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of  the  gentry  and  those  above  th^m.  Of  these  several 
varieties  of  coin  the  oban  is  the  one  least  used  by  the  people. 
The  koban  is  used  by  the  gentry  in  comnion  with  gold  bu, 
and  it  is  on  this  account  convenient  for  effecting  exchanges. 
Thirty  years  ago  the  exchange  on  one  ryo  was  from  eight  to 
twelve  mon  ;  but  in  late  years  the  usual  rate  is  thirty  or  foity 
nton^  though  sometimes  it  goes  as  high  as  a  hundred.  This 
means  great  loss  to  the  gentry.  If  it  were  possible,  I  should 
like  to  see  the  hankin  bu  (^g  ^)  abolished,  and  have  only  the 
one  kind  of  currency,  viz.  gold  bu.  Then  there  would  be  no 
need  to  pay  out  money  on  exchange  account,  and  this  would 
be  of  great  benefit  to  the  gentry. 

In  the  Keicho  period  of  this  dynasty  (1596-1614)  gold 
was  obtained  from  the  mines  of  Sado.  With  this  a  gold 
currenc}'  was  made,  which  is  still  in  use  at  the  present  time. 
During  the  Genroku  period  (1688- 1703)  there  was  not 
enough  pure  gold  for  the  uses  of  the  State,  and  a  new  gold 
currency,  mixed  with  silver,  copper,  lead  and  tin,  was  coined. 
The  inscription  upon  it  contained  the  character  j^^//  (7c).  In 
addition  to  the  three  kinds  above  mentioned,  gold  iVishiu 
(lll^)were  introduced.  These  were  half  a  gold  ^«  (^), 
and  were  therefore  smaller.  The  four  kinds  had  lost  the 
true  yellow  colour  of  gold  and  looked  like  brass.  This  was 
the  new  gold  of  the  Genroku  period,  and  it  was  current  ev^ery- 
where  within  the  seas  (Japan).  The  old  gold  of  the  Keicho 
period  was  abolished.  It  was  not  pure  and  was  easily 
counterfeited,  and  there  were  a  large  number  of  criminal 
counterfeiters  who  were  made  to  suffer  crucifixion.  The 
people  despised  this  currency,  because  it  was  not  of  pure 
gold,  and  because  it  gradually  increased  the  price  of  the 
different  kinds  of  merchandise.  The  price  of  gold  had  not 
fallen  relatively  to  that  of  old  gold  ;  but  as  the  prices  of 
merchandise  had  risen,  the  value  (purchasing  power)  of  gold 
had  fallen.  Again,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  forged  money 
in  circulation,  which  people  were  constantly  receiving 
without  knowing  it.     Bumbyo  was  much  perturbed  on  account 
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of  this  fact,  and  after  his  accession  to  the  throne  he  wished 
t:o  bring  tlie  gold  currency  back  to  its  former  condition.  But 
^xs  the  money  of  the  Genroku  period  was  alloyed  with 
silver,  copper,  lead  and  tin  in  the  same  proportions  as  gold, 
if  he  had  wished  to  produce  a  currency  like  the  old  coins  of 
the  Keicho  period,  he  would  have  had  to  diminish  the  amount 
of  the  gold  currency  by  half.  So  he  decided,  as  a  temporary 
measure,  and  until  such  time  as  a  return  could  be  made  to 
the  old  gold  standard,  to  make  small  coins.  He  therefore 
recoined  the  gold  koban  and  bu  of  the  Genroku  period, 
discarding  the  impurities  they  contained,  and  making  a  new 
currency  out  of  pure  gold.  The  thickness  was  lessened,  tne 
size  made  smaller,  and  the  weight  reduced  to  half  that  of  the 
old  currency.  That  is  to  say,  the  weight  of  the  gold  kcban 
was  made  two  sen  (ft)  and  four  fun  (^),  and  the  weight  of 
the  gold  bu  si's,  fun^  two  rin  and  five  mo.  The  gold  obafi  was 
not  altered,  nor  was  the  gold  nishiu^  as  the  intention  was  to 
abolish  it.  The  new  currency  was  issued  during  the  Hoyei 
period  (i  704-1710),  and  it  circulated  within  the  seas  on  equal 
terms  with  the  gold  currency  of  the  Genroku  period.  In  the 
inscription  on  the  gold  koban  there  was  introduced  the 
character  ken  ($^)  and  so  these  coins  were  and  are  called 
kenkin.  From  the  time  this  gold  began  to  be  used  no 
forgeries  have  been  committed  by  the  people.  As  no  one 
has  suffered  on  account  of  the  existence  of  false  coins,  the 
people  have  found  this  currency  most  convenient  to  have. 
But  as  the  coins  are  thin  and  small,  and  the  weight  only  half 
that  of  the  coins  of  the  old  currency  that  were  without 
reason  despised,  and  though  the  actual  coinage  value  has 
not  fallen,  the  prices  of  many  things  are  materially  enhanced. 
Then  again,  this  currency  is  not  intended  to  be  left  long  in 
circulation,  but  only  until  a  return  can  be  made  to  the  old 
currency  of  the  Keicho  period  ;  since  this  in  turn  is  only  to  be 
circulated  for  a  short  time,  until  the  debased  currency  of  the 
Genroku  period  can  be  effectively  abolished.  If  in  a  short 
time  a  return  is  to  be  made  to  the  old  Keicho  currency,  the 
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people  know  that  the  kenkin  will  naturally  come  to  be  of 
only  half  the  value ;  and  so  they  advance  the  prices  of  all 
commodities  in  order  to  prevent  any  loss  when  the  time  of 
retum  to  the  old  currency  arrives.  The  cleverness  of  the 
common  people  at  making  profit  out  of  knavery  can  never 
be  equalled  by  the  gentry  and  those  above  them.  For  this 
reason  the  kenkin  is  very  inconvenient.  When  Kembyo  was 
dying,  in  the  3rd  year  of  the  Shotoku  period  (171 3),  he  sent 
for  his  ministers  and  made  known  to  them  his  dying  wishes, 
saying  that  it  would  be  better  to  return  to  the  old  Keicho 
currency.  Thereupon  the  people  gradually  reduced  the  value 
of  the  kenkin  and  raised  the  prices  of  commodities.  They 
gradually  altered  values,  so  that  one  ryo  (p^)  became  the 
equivalent  of  two  kzvan  ("g])  and  six  or  seven  hundred  ///^//, 
(38;)  of  copper  money. 

In  the  time  of  Sob)  o  (7th  Shogun)  a  new  currency  was 
coined  of  the  same  standard  as  the  old  Keicho  currency. 
The  koban  and  bu  were  coined  first,  the  oban  not  till  later. 
They  were  made  of  pure  gold.  The  inscription  ken  was  done 
away  with,  and  the  size  and  weight  were  made  just  the  same 
as  in  the  old  Keicho  currency,  and  the  coins  were  issued  so  as 
to  come  into  circulation  gradually  towards  the  end  of  the 
Shotoku  period.  This  was  called  new  gold  and  one  ryo  of 
it  was  exchanged  for  two  kenkin  ryo  and  one  bu  for'  half  a 
Keicho  bu.  Half  a  bu  is  a  nishiu.  Orders  were  given  that 
this  currency  should  be  circulated  in  the  same  way  as  the  old 
Keicho  currency.  At  this  time  there  were  so  many  kinds  of 
gold  currency  in  use  that  a  great  deal  of  inconvenience  was 
experienced  by  the  people.  The  present  government,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Kyoho  period  (17 16),  definitely  abolished 
the  kenkin,  and  at  the  same  time  did  away  with  the  old 
fiishiu  of  the  Genroku  period,  and  caused  the  new  gold  to  be 
circulated  for  the  most  part.  When  the  new  currency  of  the 
Genroku  period  was  coined  and  the  old  currency  of  the  Keicho 
period  was  thus  aboli.shed,  the  Keicho  gold  went  quite  out  of 
circulation  ;  but  on  the  coming  in  of  the  new  currency  at  the 
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end  of  Shotoku  period,  a  return  was  made  to  the  old  currency 
of  the  Keicho.  As  the  new  and  the  old  were  caused  to  circu- 
late on  the  same  terms,  a  great  deal  of  the  Keicho  appeared^ 
amounting  to  about  half  of  the  total  volume  of  the  currency* 
Where  it  had  lain  hidden  during  the  twenty  years  following 
the  Genroku  period  no  one  can  tell.  The  phenomenon  was 
most  strange.  Altliough  it  was  said  that  the  new  gold,  the 
Kyoho,  would  take  the  place  of  all  the  kenkin ;  nevertheless, 
as  the  people  knew  that  the  kenkin  was  of  pure  gold,  they  no 
doubt  hid  large  quantities  of  it.  The  old  currency  of 
the  Keicho  period,  if  compared  as  to  its  weight  with  the 
present  new  gold,  is  said  to  be  distinctly  lighter,  there 
being  some  loss  in  weight  due  to  rubbing  during  long  years 
of  use.  Thus  the  new  gold  is  held  in  esteem  and  the  old 
gold  despised,  and  the  old  which  was  hoarded  is  gradually 
heing  given  out  and  the  new  hoarded  instead.  In  a  very  few 
years'  time  the  amount  of  Keicho  gold  in  circulation  has 
become  really  very  great,  the  new  gold  being  only  one-tenth 
as  nnuch.  From  the  fact  that  the  old  currency,  which  was 
abolished  at  the  close  of  the  Genroku  period,  has  now 
come  into  circulation  again,  it  can  be  clearly  seen  that  a  great 
deal  of  the  present  kenkin  is  being  hidden.  As  gold  and 
silver  are  the  forms  of  wealth  used  for  promoting  the  circula- 
tion of  commodities,  they  are  things  which  ought  not  to  be 
hoarded  and  hidden.  It  is  right  that  the  bad  gold  of  the 
Genroku  period  should  be  prohibited.  The  kenkin,  however, 
fhough  only  small  and  thin,  is  of  good  gold,  and  if  this  is 
kept  from  circulating,  then  as  much  of  it  as  is  hoarded  by  the 
people  is  practically  useless.  After  the  time  for  recoining  the 
currency  is  once  f)ast,  old  gold  cannot  be  changed  for  new, 
and  thus  it  will  become  naturally  an  abolished  thing,  like  a 
hidden  jewel  buried  in  the  earth.  Is  this  not  very  sad  ?  It  is 
in  this  way,  however,  that  the  wealth  in  actual  circulation  be- 
comes deficient.  If  possible,  let  the  kenkin  be  estimated  at 
half  the  value  of  the  new  gold,  and,  as  before,  let  the  o 
new  circulate  together;  then  the  hidden  kenkin  will  be  b; 
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out  of  liiding  and  the  wealth  of  the  world  will  become  abun- 
dant. This  is  profitable  for  both  the  nation  and  the  people. 
From  1727  the  new  gold  oban  were  circulated,  and  those  of  the 
genroku  period  abolished,  and  at  this  time  all  of  the  gold  cur- 
rency recoined  since  the  Genroku  period  was  abolished,  and  a 
return  made  to  that  of  the  old  Keicho.  This  was  indeed  good 
government.  When  the  new  law  of  the  Kyoho  was  issued,  the 
gentry  and  people,  thinking  that  the  gold  currency  of  the  coun- 
try would  be  reduced  by  half,  shed  many  tears ;  but,  though 
several  years  have  passed,  during  which  the  new  gold  has  been 
in  circulation,  there  is  no  special  sign  of  loss  through  this  re- 
duction, and  the  people  have  forgotton  their  pain.  The 
government  trul}''  made  and  has  carried  out  a  wise  decision. 

The  silver  currency  of  this  dynasty  has  been  from  the 
beginning  of  two  kinds :  one,  silver  shoes  (ft  ^)  and  the 
other,  broken  silver  (Sf^  ft).  As  for  the  silver,  four  sen  (^)  and 
three  fun  (^)  go  to  one  ryo.  Broken  silver  is  both  large  and 
small,  not  all  alike,  the  weight  varying  from  three /««  to 
four  of  five  sen.  The  shape  being  like  that  of  a  bean,  the 
common  people  call  the  coin  mameita  (bean  board).  The 
silver  shoes  are  in  ten  ryo  pieces,  the  weight  being  the  equiva- 
lent of  forty- three  sen.  The  common  people  call  them  silver 
sticks  (ft  15).  There  are  large  and  small  shoes,  they  do  not 
have  to  be  all  actually  equal  to  ten  ryo.  Though  there  is  no 
question  of  quality,  i.  e.,  of  good  and  bad  silver,  in  the  two 
kinds ;  yet  in  converting  shoe  silver  into  broken  silver,  and  vice 
versa,  exchange  has  to  be  paid.  As  \\\  changing  gold  han^ 
for  gold  bUy  it  is  simply  a  matter  of  convenience.  At  the  first, 
when  the  State  was  established,  (the  silver  was  pure ;  but 
when  it  was  recoined  in  the  Genroku  period,  copper,  lead  and 
tin  were  mixed  with  it,  and  the  number  of  coins  made  from 
a  certain  quantity  of  metal  was  increased.  The  character 
gen  was  placed  in  the  inscription,  and  the  money  was  called  the 
new  silver  of  the  Genroku.  Compared  with  the  very  old 
Keicho  silver,  it  was  a  little  lighter  in  colour.  While  this 
currency  has  been  circulating  in  Japan,  the  old  silver  has  been 
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sibolished.  As  it  was  not  of  pure  •ilver,  there  appeared  many 
oounterfeiterSy  and  the  gentry  and  people  received  a  great 
many  counterfeit  coins.  When  this  new  silver  should  have 
been  abolished  in  the  Hoyei  period,  there  was  again  a 
deficiency  of  coin  for  State  purposes,  and  in  order  to  increase 
the  supply,  the  copper,  lead  and  tin  parts  were  added  to,  and 
in  tiie  inscription  the  character  ho  was  stamped,  and  this  was 
called  tlie  new  silver  of  Hoyei.  The  silver  of  the  Genroku 
was  thereupon  abolished,  and  the  new  Hoyei  currency  left  to 
circulate  alone.  The  colour  was  dark,  and  when  compared 
with  that  of  the  Genroku  coin  it  l(x>ked  like  lead.  According- 
ly the  people  despised  it.  ])ut  this  was  not  all,  the  alloy  was 
later  increased,  and  tlie  inscription  was  made  to  contain  two 
of  the  ho  characters.  The  colour  then  became  really  bad, 
and  the  contempt  of  the  people  became  altogether  excep- 
tional. Nor  did  it  stop  even  at  this.  Later  on  the  alloy 
was  again  increased,  and  in  the  inscription  three  ho  characters 
were  introduced.  And  then  the  alloy  was  further  increased, 
and  four  ho  characters  introduced.  Therefore,  in  the  Hoyei 
period  the  coinings  of  silver  currency  were  called  by  the 
people  the  One  ho^  tlie  Two  ho  and  the  Three  ho.  And 
when  it  came  to  the  Four  ho,  the  colour  became  very  dark 
indeed,  with  practically  nothing  at  all  of  the  true  colour  of  silver, 
being  in  no  wise  different  from  that  of  lead  and  tin.  The 
way  the  people  despised  this  money  was  precisely  as  if  it  had 
been  earth  and  stones.  The  old  silver  at  the  time  of  the  first 
beginnings  of  the  State  was  counted  at  sixty  sen  to  the  gold 
ryo^  one  copper  sen  being  usually  taken  as  the  equal  of 
seventy  or  eighty  mon.  The  value,  or  purchasing  power, 
of  the  Three  ho  and  Four  ho  bad  silver,  kept  on  decreasing, 
until  there  were  over  eighty  sen  to  the  gold  ryo^  one  sen  being 
taken  at  about  forty  mon.  At  this  period  the  sorrows  of  the 
gentry  and  people  were  extreme.  As  in  the  eastern  provinces 
gold  and  copper  were  the  metals  employed,  very  little 
silver  was  in  use,  and  thus  the  suffering  from  the  ill  effects  of  bad 
silver  was  slight.    I^ut  to  the  west  of  Kyoto,  silver  being  m' 
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largely  in  use,  the  ill  effecte  of  bad  silver  were  many.  Coun- 
terfeiting was  extremely  common,  and  the  sufferings  of  the 
gentry  and  people  on  this  account  were  beyond  all  conception. 
Wlien  Bumbyo  succeeded  to  the  government,  he.  was  at  once 
greatly  troubled  by  this  sorrowful  state  of  affairs.  He 
wished  to  melt  down  tlie  five  lots  of  bad  silver  issued  since 
the  close  of  the  Genroku  period,  and  return  to  the  old  cur^ 
rency  of  the  beginning  of  the  State,  and  he  finally  ordered 
his  officials  to  coin  a  new  currency  of  pure  silver,  similar 
to  that  of  the  former  time.  In  the  second  year  of  the 
Shotoku  period  the  new  currency  came  gradually  to  be  circu- 
lated. Its  value  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  old  currency ;  for 
one  sen  of  it  was  taken  at  fourj  en  of  the  four  ho  currency, 
while  three  ho,  two  ho  and  one  ho  coins  were  taken  at 
their  relative  silver  value.  The  four  kinds  were  accepted 
at  a  slight  advance  in  the  new  currency,  according  to  theic 
colour.  Inasmuch  as  there  was  not  enough  of  the  new 
currency  for  the  needs  of  the  people,  the  five  kinds  of  bad 
silver  were  not  abolished,  but  were  allowed  to  circulate  along 
with  the  new  currency.  This  having  but  one  kind  of  silver 
currency,  though  with  six  grades  of  excellence,  was  a  cause 
of  much  suffering  to  the  gentry  and  people.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  Kyoho  period,  however,  a  new  order  was  issued,  in 
accordance  with  which  all  of  the  bad  silver  since  the  Genroku 
period  was  abolished,  and  only  the  new  currency  was  left  in 
circulation.  By  this  means  the  silver  currency  of  the  country 
was  reduced  to  one-fourth  its  former  volume,  and  the  gentry 
and  people  were  made  to  suffer  greatly  in  consequence  ;  but 
after  a  number  of  years,  when  the  new  silver  currency  had 
spread  throughout  Japan,  the  suffering  gradually  disappeared, 
and  the  old  state  of  affairs,  that  had  existed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  State,  imperceptibly  returned.  This  again  was  fortunate 
and  a  result  of  good  government. 

Copper  sen  came  into  circulation  mostly  after  the 
Kwanyei  period.  In  the  Genroku  period  it  became  too 
scarce  for  the  needs  of  the  State  ;  and  so  new  sen  were  ordered 
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to  be  cast  in  the  Eastern  Capital.  An  official  by  the  name  of 
Hagiwara  So  and  So,  thinking  to  prevent  any  large  use  of 
copper,  mixed  in  with  it  lead  and  tin,  and  made  the  sfn 
smaller  in  siz6  and  thinner  than  before.  The  Kwanyei  and 
Kwanbun  stn  weighed  ten  fun.  The  Kwanyei  new  s^n  of  the 
Gcnroku  period,  though  inscribed  Kwanyei-Tsuho,  weighed 
only  six  or  seven /un.  The  Kwanyei  and  Kwanbun  sen  were 
dark  red  in  colour,  and  for  coarseness  and  badness  were 
beyond  all  comparison  in  either  ancient  or  modern  times.  In 
China  the  sen  called  Niggardly  Sen  {^  ^)  were  of  this  bad 
sort.  The  official's  idea  was  that,  whether  the  sen  were  good 
or  bad,  one  mon  would  always  be  one  inon^  and  he  thought 
it  useless  to  waste  copper,  and  good  workmanship  on  them* 
This  was  owing  to  ignorance  and  a  lack  of  understanding  of 
past  experience.  The  sen  may  be  a  lowly  thing,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  a  treasure  of  the  earth  for  purposes  of  circula- 
tion, and  is  intended,  not  only  for  circulation  in  the  present, 
but  to  remain  for  the  use  of  future  generations,  and  people  talk 
about  it  as  the  sen  of  this  or  that  man's  time.  In  the  reign 
of  king  Kei,  of  the  Shu  Dynasty,  large  sen  were  coined,  and 
the  inscription  on  them  was  hokwa  (55f  M)-  Ov^fef  2206 
years  have  passed  since  then  ;  yet  these  coins  remain  to  this 
day.  As  the  Kan  dynasty  came  after  that  of  Shu,  there  is  a 
large  quantity  of  them  still,  and  also,  of  course,  a  great 
quantity  of  what  was  introduced  subsequently  to  the  time  of 
the  Kan  Dynasty.  Of  all  old  things  that  h^ve  been  handed 
down  to  us,  there  are  none  that  have  continued  to  exist  so 
long  as  sen  ;  therefore  in  China  great  pains  have  been  taken  ^ 
coining  them.  Copper  of  the  very  best  has  been  chosen, 
and  the  inscriptions  have  been  written  by  the  best 
contemporary  penmen.  It  is  said  that  in  the  time  of 
king  Taiso,  of  To,  when  the  Kaigen-Tsuho  sen  were  coined, 
the  great  penman,  Chosuiro,  was  ordered  to  write  the  inscrip- 
tion for  them ;  and  also  that  the  inscription  on  the  Daikwa- 
Tsuho  sen^  that  were  issued  in  the  So  period,  was  written  by 
the- Emperor  Hiso.     Hiso  was  one  of  the  best  penman  in  the 
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world  of  that  day.  These  matters  are  not  at  all  secret.  And 
all  the  other  sen  also  have  given  examples  of  die  work  of 
the  best  penman  of  the  periods  that  produced  them.  The 
writing  employed  was  in  the  seal  (JjE)  form,  the  rri  (|0 
form,  the  eighth,  tenth  and  true  grass  forms  etc.,  and  its 
beauty  was  all  of  one  kind.  Again,  in  the  old  s*h, 
silver  being  mixed  with  the  copper,  the  colour  was  green 
with  white  niys,  and  was  pretty.  Even  now,  if  old  sen  are 
subjected  to  fire,  the  silver  will  come  to  the  surface 
and  stand  out  like  dew,  which  is  a  proof  of  what  I  liave 
written.  The  old  sen  of  Japan,  such  as  the  Wado  and 
Kaickin,  are  very  beautiful,  as  regards  coinage  and  the 
inscriptions  placed  upon  them,  and  are  not  inferior  to  the  old 
coins  of  die  Middle  Kingdom.  In  these  times  the  copper  of 
Kwanyei  and  Kwanbun  is  not  only  inferior  in  quality'  to  the 
old  copper,  but  the  circumference  of  the  coins  is  very  large, 
and  the  characters  in  the  inscription  are  very  small,  so  that 
the  general  appearance  is  bad.  The  writing  is  done  by 
ignorant  persons,  and  the  letters  are  badly  shaped  and  not  to 
be  compared  with  those  of  the  old  sen  of  China,  and  they 
also  can  not  be  compared  witli  the  iVado  sen  of  Japan.  If 
such  sen  as  these  should  be  carried  across  to  China  and  passed 
down  to  posterity,  they  would  be  laughed  at  by  the  people. 
Much  more  does  this  apply  to  tlie  Hokei  sen  of  the  Genroku 
period,  which  are  the  worst  sen  ever  heard  of.  Any  one, 
therefore,  who  wishes  to  allow  these  to  exist  docs  not  know 
what  it  is  to  bring  shame  to  the  State.  The  officials  who 
have  caused  the  State  to  err  in  the  matter  of  their  production 
have  all  been  of  this  depraved  sort.  During  tlie  Hoyei 
period,  as  there  werei  not  ^enough  sen  for  the  needs  of  the 
State,  orders  were  given  to  coin  large  sen,  with  a  diameter 
of  about  one  sun  and  five  iu  (one  and  seven  eighths  inches). 
The  inscription  on  the  face  was  Hoyei— Tsuho,  and  on  the  back 
were  the  four  characters,  Yei-kiu-sei-yo,  and  one  man  was 
taken  at  ten  w/o«  of  the  ordinary  sen.  When  these  sen  were 
the    people   thoi^ht    them    very   inconvenient    and 
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'tlioroi^hly  disliked  them ;  and  though  the  State  issued  an 
order  that  tbey  must  be  circulated,  the  people  refused  more 
and  more  to  accept  them.  Notice  was  given  that  persons  not 
using  them  would  be  severely  punished.  The  officials  gave 
orders  daily  to  this  effect;  but  the  people  were  very  determined, 
and  the  sen  absolutely  refused  to  circulate.  At  such  a  juncture 
even  the  power  of  the  State  could  not  enforce  the  circulation. 
Things  that  were  not  in  accord  with  the  desires  of  the  people 
could  not,  even  under  severe  penalty,  be  forced  upon  them. 

In  the  spring  of  Teichu  (1637),  at  the  begiruiing  of  the 
government  of  Bumbyo,  these  obnoxious  sen  were  abolished, 
and  the  people  rejoiced  exceedingly.  But  those  persons  who 
had  accepted  maoy  of  them  in  trade,  and  so  had  them  in 
their  possession,  lost  heavily  on  that  account.  Then,  at  the 
end  of  the  Shotoku  period,  in  the  Shobyo  reign,  new  sen 
were  coined.  The  rules  for  the  sen  of  the  Kwanyei  and  later 
were  adopted,  and  even  the  inscription  was  made  Kwanyei- 
Tsuho ;  but  the  copper  employed,  when  compared  with  that 
of  the  old  sen  of  the  Kwanyei  and  Kwanbun,  we  find  to  have 
been  very  inferior.  The  characters  of  the  inscription  were 
much  smaller,  and  after  say  ten  years'  wear  they  quite 
disappeared.  After  this,  the  number  of  coins  in  use  being 
too  small,  their  purchasing  power  rose,  and  during  the 
Kyoho  (3jC  fi^,  17 16)  period,  new  sen  were  coined,  similar  to 
those  of  the  Shotoku  period,  and  with  the  addition  of  these 
the  number  of  sen  in  the  hands  of  the  people  became  once 
more  sufficiently  large.  If  there  is  a  shortage  of  coin,  the 
value  (purchasing  power)  of  the  unit  of  exchange  becomes 
high ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  if  their  number  is  too  large, 
the  value  falls,  just  as  with  ordinary  merchandise.  The  sen 
rate  is  generally  based  on  the  value  of  the  Kwanyei  sen^  i.  e., 
it  is  made  four  Kwan  (;R)  vion  to  the  ryo.  If  the  upper 
classes  are  paying  out  money  to  the  lower,  or  the  lower  to 
the  upper,  this  is  the  rate  that  is  always  used. 

But  among  the  people  themselves  the  value  is  over  four 
kwan  and  eight  hundred  mon  to  the  ryo.    When  sen  are  scarce. 
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it  sometimes  happens  that  the  price  does  not  reach  to  four 
hundred  kwan  mon  ;  or  that  when  plentiful,  it  may  reach  as 
high  ^s  five  kwan.  It  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  gentry  that 
sen  be  cheap ;  whereas  for  the  people  dear  sen  bring  profit. 
When  sen  are  dear,  gold  is  cheap  ;  and  when  sen  are  cheap, 
gold  is  dear.  Though  it  is  to  the  profit  of  the  merchant  and 
shop-keeper  to  have  sen  dear ;  neverthless,  even  when  sen  are 
cheap,  they  do  not  lose  their  usual  amount  of  profit,  it  is 
only  the  gentry  who  suffer.  For,  since  these  sell  their  rice  for 
gold,  and  with  gold  buy  sen,  and  make  all  their  payments  in 
sen,  when  gold  is  cheap  and  sen  are  dear,  then  they  have  not 
money  enough  for  their  needs.  This  is  quite  a  different  state 
of  affairs  from  that  of  the. merchants  and  shop-keepers  who  are 
made  to  lose  nothing  of  their  profits  when  sen  are  cheap. 
Therefore,  for  the  present  government  there  is  no  better  plan 
than  to  have  in  circulation  an  abundance  of  sen,  and  exchange- 
able at  a  cheap  rate. 

In  this  dynasty  sen  have  many  times  been  coined  since 
Kwanyei.  But  from  ancient  times  until  now  sen  have  never 
been  really  abundant  in  Japan.  The  fifth  and  seventh  years, 
when  new  sen  were  coined,  were  the  times  when  they  were 
plentiful  with  the  people.  But  after  the  twentieth  year  they 
became  scarce  and  were  bought  and  sold  at  advanced  prices. 
The  reason  of  this  is,  first,  that  in  times  of  fire  coins  are  burned 
up  and  lost,  and  second,  that  among  the  common  people, 
when  the  burial  of  a  person  takes  place,  under  the  name  of 
"  Six  Road  Sen  "  (/;  J^  g),  six  mon  of  sen  are  placed  in  the 
coffin.  Six  mon  is  of  course  very  little,  but  there  is  no 
knowing  how  many  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
persons  die  daily.  If  the  sen  put  in  the  coffin  are  for  an 
earth  burial,  they  become  earth,  if  for  a  fire  burial,  they 
become  ashes.  A  third  reason  is  that  foolish  persons  ascend 
Fuji,  Asama,  Yudono  and  other  mountains,  and  throw  sen 
into  the  craters.  Since  those  in  charge  of  such  mountains 
cannot  get  into  the  craters  and  recover  the  sen,  they  are  of 
course  utterly  lost.     And  there  is  a  fourth  reason,  namely. 
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tTiat  when  images  of  Huddha  and  bells  for  temples  are  being 
czast,  foolish  men  and  women  throw  sen  into  the  furnaces. 
T"hen,  lately,  as  copper  has  become  very  dear  and  good 
<:opptr  scarce,  and  as  the  Kwanyei  and  Kwanbun  sen  are 
made  of  the  very  best  copper,  there  are  those  who  collect  the 
coins  and  cast  Buddhist  images  with  them,  or  such  things  as  tea 
and  other  utensils.  The  above  four  roads  for  the  destruction  of 
sen  are  all  well  known  to  people  generally.  In  addition  to 
these,  however,  there  are  certain  ways  that  are  not  ordinarily 
known  or  noticed.  Up  to  the  time  when  I  was  young,  there 
were  only  Kwanyei  and  the  Kwanbun  sen  to  be  had,  but  since 
the  Genroku  period  bad  sen  have  come  to  be  used,  and  the  old 
Kwanyei  and  Kwanbun  sen  have  gradually  become  scarce. 
If  we  take  any  hundred  sen  now  in  circulation  and  examine 
them  carefully,  the  bad  sen  among  them  will  be  mostly  those 
of  the  Genroku  period  ;  or  any  ten,  and  among  these  there  will 
be  only  one  or  two  of  the  old  Kwanyei  and  Kwanbun  sen, 
with  fewer  still  of  the  old  Yeiraku,  or  of  any  sen  of  a  previous 
date.  This  is  a  proof  of  the  disappearance  of  the  sen.  The 
State  must  make  laws  to  prevent  the  disappearance  of  the  sen. 
Now  in  China  also,  on  funeral  occasions,  sen  are  buried,  and 
when  the  gods  (jipljl)  are  worshiped,  are  burned,  or  in  the  case 
of  the  Water  God,  are  cast  into  the  water,  and  so  forth.  But 
in  later  times  so-called  paper  sen  have  come  into  use,  sen 
shaped  and  stamped  like  sen  made  of  metal.  I  am  strongly 
adverse  to  the  disappearance  of  copper  sen. 

In  these  present  times,  in  exchanging  merchandise  with 
foreign  countries  (China),  a  great  deal  of  copper  goes  abroad. 
For  this  reason  copper  is  very  dear.  Though  the  copper- 
producing  mines  in  Japan  are  numerous,  still  on  account  of 
the  cost  of  mine  labour,  the  officials  in  charge  do  not  mine 
deeply,  and  the  quantity  of  copper  produced  is  very  small. 
It  is  not  too  little  for  the  world's  use,  but  the  price  is  very 
high,  and  this  makes  the  cost  of  coining  new  sen  very  great. 
Hence  if  the  State  wishes  to  coin  sen,  the  officials  are  sure  to 
prevent  it  by  saying  that  copper  is  scarce.     Anciently  when 
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the  daimyo  Kawagoye,  in  the  time  of  the  government  of  Ndtiu- 
tsuna,  broke  up  the  copper  Daibutsu  of  Kyoto,  and  coined 
Kwanbun  sen  out  of  the  material  thus  obtained,  he  performed 
an  excellent  deed.  The  Kyoto  Daibutsu  was  thereafter  an 
image  of  wood  instead  of  copper.  The  Southern  Capital 
(Nanto)  Daibutsu  was  not  broken  up  at  that  time,  and  exists 
in  its  copper  state  to  this  day.  Then  again  the  Kamakura 
Daibutsu  is  of  copper.  In  addition  to  these  the  number  of 
copper  images  in  Japan  cannot  be  called  small,  there  are 
many  of  the  height  of  ten  or  twenty  feet.  During  late  years 
Rokujizo  images  (7^  ^  jj)  (the  six  images  along  the  road 
side)  have  been  cast  in  the  Eastern  Capital,  and  it  is  said  that 
they  are  sixteen  feet  long.  Now  if  the  ancient  images  are 
thus  useless  things,  to  cast  new  and  larger  images  is  certainly 
a  waste  of  copper  and  a  harm  to  the  State.  Persons  who  do 
such  things  are  called  Wood  Insects  (^).  Wood  Insects  eat 
trees.  If  there  were  in  these  times  a  nobleman  like  the 
daimyo  Kawagoye,  he  would  break  up  all  the  great  images, 
beginning  with  that  of  the  Southern  Capital,  in  all  the  various 
places  where  they  are  to  be  found,  and  would  turn  them  into 
copper  sen.  And  if  there  were  any  copper  left  over,  it  would 
be  applied  to  the  uses  of  the  State.  And  after  this  a  severe 
prohibition  would  be  issued,  preventing  the  useless  casting  of 
even  small  images.  Even  large  temples,  except  where  they 
are  especially  famous,  ought  to  be  forbidden  to  cast  great 
bells.  In  the  case  of  small  temples  the}'  might  be  allowed  to 
hang  small  bells,  but  all  the  large  bells  should  be  broken  up 
and  coined  into  sen  and  the  copper  thus  obtained  made  use  of 
for  other  purposes.  If  this  were  done,  copper  would  no  longer 
be  scarce,  and  as  a  consequence  the  State  and  the  people 
would  greatly  profit.  According  to  the  tenets  of  Buddhism,  it 
is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  the  images  of  Buddha,  to  have 
most  virtue,  should  be  made  of  copper ;  if  they  are  carved  out 
of  wood,  or  moulded  in  clay,  their  virtues  would  be  just  the 
same.  Therefore  to  throw  away  copper  of  which  there  is  not 
enough  for  the  uses  of  the   State,  the  Army,  and  the  people. 
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merely  on  images  of  Buddha  truly  betrays  a  lack  of  learning. 

Even  now,  if  only  this  prohibiting  order  were  to   be  issued, 

there  would  be  an  abundance  of   copper  in  Japan.     Again, 

though  copper  is  obtained  from  different  mines,  the  officials  in 

charge  thereof  count  up  the  cost  of  labour  and  the  necessary 

expenditure  for  cereals,  and   if  there  is  not  enough  copper 

obtained  to  compensate  for  the  same,  they  tiimply  do  not 

mine   deeply.     This  again   is   a   result   of   ignorance.     The 

money  of  the  State,  if  spent  on  cereals  given  to  the  people,  is 

not  spent  uselessly,  and  if  even  a  very  small  quantity  of 

copper,  iron  etc.,  is  obtained,  it  can  be  applied  to  the  uses  of 

the  State.     Then  again,  there  is  the  pleasure  of  helping  poor 

people  by  using  them  in  this  connection,  as  during  this  time 

they  can  obtuin  food  and  be  free  from  sorrow.     This  too  is 

a  gain  to  the  people.     Therefore  the  expenditure  of  the  State 

ought  to  be  faced  without  fear,  and  what  ought  to  be  mined 

should  be,  and  the  work  of  getting  the  entire  wealth  and 

power   of  the  soil   out  of  it  unhesitatingly  taken  up.     But 

the  decision  to  do  this  can  be  reached  only  by  men  wlio  have 

great  powers  of  observation  and  calculation. 

In  ancient  times  gold  was  obtained  from  the  mountains 
i}(  Oshiu,  but  now  there  is  none  coming  from  thence.  During 
the  Keicho  period  (i  596-1614)  gold  came  from  the  Sado 
mines  and  it  was  abundant  in  Japan.  But  it  gradually  grew 
less  and  less,  and  is  now  said  to  have  decreased  very  greatly 
indeed.  Generally  the  things  which  come  from  the  earth  are 
produced  by  nature  with  a  view  to  meeting  the  various  needs 
of  man.;  so,  if  a  certain  mine  is  deficient  in  its  supply  to  this 
end,  there  will  be  some  other  mine  producing  the  required 
quantity.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  dark  and  light,  and  of 
increase  and  decrease,  and  is  one  of  the  great  fixed  laws  of 
nature.  In  Japan,  therefore,  at  the  present  time,  there  must 
be  in  diflferent  places  mountains  which  produce  gold,  silver 
etc.,  and  if  the  mines  which  they  must  certainly  contain  are 
searched  for,  and,  when  found,  are  worked  without  concern 
for  the  cost  of  the  labour  involved,  the  output  of  gold  will  be 
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of  such  an  abundance  that  there  will  be  no  need  to  issue  a  de- 
based currency  such  as  that  of  the  Genroku  period.  But  there 
is  a  decided  art  in  all  this.  Let  me  speak  of  one  variety  of  it. 
The  mountain  of  Kimpo,  in  Washiu,  is  said  to  produce  gold. 
This  its  name  would  suggest.  But  the  God  of  the  mountain 
begrudges  man  the  gold,  and  will  not  give  it  to  him.  It  is 
said  that  the  God  will  be  sure  to  punish  anyone  who  attempts 
to  work  mines  in  this  mountain.  This,  however,  is  merely 
the  vulgar  talk  of  the  natives  round  about,  and  of  the  priests 
and  priestesses  of  the  mountain.  The  foolish  people,  believing 
this  obsurd  report,  circulate  it  freely.  Most  of  the  officials  of 
the  State  are  ignorant,  not  clever  like  the  daimyo  Kawagoye, 
and  when  they  hear  this  talk  of  the  vulgar,  they  think  it  must 
be  true,  and  are  consequently  afraid.  Should  there  be  a  profit- 
loving  fellow  among  them,  who  through  his  greed  would 
make  trial  of  mining  the  mountain,  he  would  surely  retire 
from  the  attempt  through  fear  of  receiving  evil  at  the  hands 
of  the  God,  and  the  common  people,  on  hearing  and  seeing 
the  experience,  would  surely  be  made  afraid,  and  there  would 
be  none  who  would  dare  to  say  anything  further.  Kimpozan, 
Kongozan  and  Arimazan  are  all  mountains  of  this  nature, 
and  and  there  are  no  doubt  many  others. 

Is  it  not  sorrowful  that  that  which  would  be  of  profitable 
use  to  the  people  is  left  hidden  away,  wastefully,  so  to  speak, 
in  the  ground  ?  To  say  then,  as  above,  that  there  is  art  in 
all  this  matter  means  simply  that  there  is  a  way.  Heaven 
and  earth  produce  all  things  for  the  nourishment  of  man. 
The  Gods  are  clever  and  honest  beings.  So,  if  man  reverences 
the  Gods  and  worships  them  with  the  use  of  the  proper  rites, 
they  will  ensure  him  good  fortune.  Should  man  approach  the 
Gods  rudely,  however,  he  will  surely  receive  evil  from  them. 
Generally  speaking,  there  are  Gods  residing  in  all  mountains 
and  rivers,  and  if  there  is  a  desire  to  obtain  the  treasures 
which  are  produced  in  these  places,  then  important  rites,  as 
arranged  by  the  Emperor,  must  be  made  use  of  for  the 
worship  of  the  Gods,  and  proper  prayers  be  made  for  obtaining 
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the  things  wanted.     As  the  Gods  do  not  talk,  it  is  impossible 
to  hold  conversations  with  them.     They  must  be   inquired 
of  through  divination.     If  then  a  God  is  pleased  with  the 
worship  addressed  to  him,  and  the  divination  results  favour- 
ably, this  means  that  the  God  gives  the  desired  permission.     If 
the  divination  is  unfavourable,  then  permission  is  not  granted. 
After  the  God  has  given  the  permission,  there  is  no  danger 
of  any  kind,  and  no  evil  from  the  Gods  will  be  encountered. 
If  one  will  follow  this  rule,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in 
entering    into   any    God-mountain   with    mining   operations. 
Thus   by  reverencing  a  God   as  a  God   the   hearts   of  the 
people  are  freed  from  fear.     Even  now  should  an  Imperial 
messenger  be  sent  somewhere  and  the  God  of  the  place  be 
-worshiped  with  appropriate  rites,  then  the  matter  would  be 
decided  for  or  against,  according  to  the  signs  of  divination. 
If  the  God's  permission  to  extract  the  mountain's  contents 
is  obtained,  then  not  only  Mt.  Kimpo,  but  any  other  mountain, 
coidd  be  entered.     The  Classics  say,  "  Under  the  universal 
heavens  there  is  no  ground  which  does  not  belong  to  the 
King  ".     It  is  said  that  the  Emperor  is  lord  over  Gods  and 
men.     If  the   lord  of  the  country  makes  request  on  behalf 
of  the  State,  using  appropriate  rites,  how  can  the  Mountain 
and  River  Gods  begrudge  him  their  treasures  ?     It  is  only 
because  men  try   by  rude   and   improper  methods   to   steal 
away  these  treasures  that  they  not  only  do  not  get  them, 
but  receive  punishment  from  the  Gods  besides. 

In  China,  as  copper  money  was  scarce,  paper  certificates 
were  issued  in  place  of  it,  and  a  great  many  of  them  were 
'  used.  They  were  called  Treasure  Bonds  (3^?®?).  Anciently 
in  our  country  such  things  did  not  exist ;  but  in  the  Genroku 
period,  as  there  was  not  enough  metallic  currency  for  the 
needs  of  the  provinces  of  the  daimyo^  treasure  bonds  were 
made,  each  kind  for  use  only  in  the  province  of  issue.  The 
common  people  of  those  times  called  them  silver  tickets 
(imt^,  and  the  use  of  them  was  called  tsukai.  These  bonds 
in  appearance  were  two  sun  {2\  inches)  or  three  sun  (3f 
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inches)  wide  and  about  one  foot  long.  When  put  into  a 
parcel  or  the  pocket,  since  they  were  enclosed  between  boards, 
they  were  much  more  inconvenient  to  carry  than  koban  etc. ; 
or,  in  cases  of  fire,  they  would  get  burnt,  or,  if  they  fell  into 
water,  would  get  wet,  or  they  would  be  eaten  by  rats,  or  get 
soiled,  or  wrinkled,  or  chafed.  If  they  were  damaged  even 
a  little,  the  value  w6uld  fall ;  and  so  altogether  there  was  no 
limit  to  the  loss  the  people  might  suffer  on  account  of  them. 
In  China,  from  ancient  times,  the  use  of  paper  money  has 
never  been  considered  a  sign  of  good  government.  Though 
the  government  might  profit,  the  common  people  invariably 
suffered.  In  the  time  of  l^umbyo,  strict  orders  were  issued, 
and  the  use  of  paper  money  in  the  different  provinces  was 
prohibited  ;  and  though  the  people  who  possessed  the  paper 
lost  their  treasure  at  once  through  its  abolition  as  money,  and 
were  caused  much  inconvenience  and  suffering,  tliey  were 
nevertheless  glad  to  have  the  harm  it  occasioned,  and  which 
had  lasted  so  long,  removed.  This  was  good  government. 
Generally  when  the  State  is  short  of  money  for  meeting  its 
needs,  those  subjects  who  can  manage  to  profit  thereby  make 
many  wicked  suggestions  to  the  government.  This  in  fact 
is  most  common.  Among  these  suggestions  that  of  making 
paper  money  is  one,  and  since  to  do  this  is  very  bad 
government,  it  is  a  thing  to  be  stoutly  resisted.  During  the 
government  of  the  Kan  dynasty  there  existed  a  thing  that 
was  called  heijun  (2p?j|).  Now  heijun  is  an  instrument 
used  with  water,  with  which  to  prove  that  things  are  level. 
It  is  what  the  vulgar  of  to  day  call  a  water-level  (w/^/2i////^/7). 
But  heijun  as  applied  to  finance  was  a  term  used  when 
different  kinds  of  merchandize  were  neither  dear  nor  cheap, 
but  simply  averaged.  Duke  Taishi,  in  the  volume  of  his 
History  called  Heijun,  has  written  about  this  matter. 
Generally  the  common  people  are  skilful  at  getting  profit. 
In  the  Rongo,  where  Confucius  says,  **  The  lower  classes 
have  perceptions  for  profit  '*,  he  is  referring  to  this  fact 
Morning  and  evening  they  think  only  of  profit.     Therefore, 
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in  the  direction  of  profit  they  develop  extraordinary  clever- 
ness. The  different  kinds  of  merchandise  coine  from  the 
people.  If  the  prices  of  merchandise  are  high,  this  means 
profit  for  the  people  and  loss  for  the  gentry.  If  prices  are 
low,  then  profit  accrues  to  the  gentry  and  loss  to  the 
people.  But  although  this  is  so,  merchandise  comes  from 
the  people,  and  the  gentry  buy  it  to  supply  their  needs. 
Therefore,  even  though  the  prices  are  high,  the  gentry  must 
buy,  buy  clothing,  drink,  food  and  other  necessary  household 
things,  and  the  artisans,  merchants  and  shop-keepers,  knowing 
this,  usually  see  that  the  prices  are  high.  The  government 
from  time  to  time  issues  orders  prohibiting  the  making  of 
high  prices,  but  all  the  same  those  who  sell  will  not  sell 
cheap.  Unless  they  buy  at  high  prices,  the  gentry  cannot 
supply  their  needs  ;  and  so  they  buy,  even  though  they  know 
that  the  prices  are  high.  The  merchants  and  shop-keepers 
are  said  to  lust  after  profits.  For  instance,  sake  is  made  from 
rice  and  water.  When  rice  is  dear,  sake  is  dear,  too ;  but 
when  rice  is  cheap,  sake  ought  to  be  cheap.  When  rice 
becomes  suddenly  dear,  the  price  of  sake  also  becomes 
suddenly  dear.  When  rice  is  cheap,  they  say  the  sake  was 
made  when  rice  was  dear,  and  so  do  not  reduce  its  price. 
All  merchandise  is  managed  in  this  way.  By  making 
all  kinds  of  excuses  they  raise  prices,  and  when  these  are 
once  up,  they  do  not  readily  come  down  again.  Then,  too, 
each  kind  of  merchandise  has  its  Koka  ('<f  1^)-  Koka  is  what 
is  now  called  a  broker,  Toya  (^M)-  The  koka  are  sure  to 
have  guilds  (JK).  Guilds  are  Nakama  (fifBS)-  First  in 
Yeddo,  K)  oto,  and  Osaka,  and  then  in  other  places,  the  koka 
are,  as  we  know  very  well,  bound  together  in  guilds.  They 
exist  for  everything.  When  anything  happens  to  the  State, 
and  prices  ought  in  consequence  to  be  raised  by  the  koka, 
post  messengers  are  sent  out  and  notice  given  to  the  guilds, 
and  the  koka  take  advantage  of  the  State's  sudden  needs, 
and  raise  prices  accordingly ;  or,  foreseeing  that  there  is 
likely  to  be  a  scarcity,  jx>werful  brokers  possess  themselves 
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of  all  the  merchandise,  and  then  suddenly  raise  prices. 
Though  the  four  seas  (Japan)  are  wide,  the  reason  why  the 
merchants  appear  to  hold  all  business  in  the  palms  of  their 
hands  and  do  with  it  as  they  like,  is  this  banding  together  in 
guilds,  and  the  going  and  coming  of  these  post  messengers. 
The  government  may  issue  severe  orders  and  enact  penal 
laws  to  make  people  fear,  but  nothing  can  be  done.  Again, 
when  merchant-ships  arc  on  their  way  to  the  Eastern 
Capital,  they  are  detained  at  sea  to  make  things  appear 
scarce,  and  thus  the  prices  are  raised.  The  State,  hearing 
of  this,  orders  officials  to  cruise  the  seas  and  drive  in  the 
merchant-ships  that  are  stopping  outside ;  when,  to  counter- 
act this,  the  merchants  bribe  the  officials  and  pray  for  a  short 
respite.  The  knavishness  of  the  common  people  is  such,  as 
regards  profits,  that  no  amount  of  cleverness  on  the  govern- 
ment's part  can  counteract  it.  These  men  are  under  the 
power  of  the  thing  called  profit  {Riketi  ^Ijiffi).  To  do  as  one 
likes  with  the  profits  residing  in  things,  this  is  the  handle  of 
power  (tEf^.  The  men  who  govern  well  are  those  who 
take  the  power  of  profit  for  the  government,  and  do  not  allow 
It  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  common  people.  This  art 
is  not  possible  for  ordinary  people.  Even  the  scholars  of  the 
Economical  World  of  the  present  day  Shushi  (tJc-F)*  or  even 
the  literary  gentry,  do  not  know  this,  only  those  know  it  who 
have  learned  the  political  economy  of  the  modems  and  the 
ancients.  In  the  Kan  dynasty  such  men  as  Tojun,  Kamjo, 
Soko  and  Yobokushuki  etc.  were  all  originally  shop-keepers, 
and  were  chosen  by  the  Emperor  and  advanced  to  high  rank. 
They  were  placed  in  the  ranks  of  the  Kukyo  (jftSiP)  ^^^  were 
given  profit  power  in  the  country,  because  tliey  knew  well  that 
which  was  not  known  by  the  ordinary  gentr>  .  And  although 
at  that  time  they  carried  out  various  matters  whereby  profit 
was  made  to  accrue  to  the  State,  having  been  originally  shop- 
keepers, they  were  conversant  only  with  matters  of  profit, 
and  knew  nothing  about  the  teachings  of  Righteousness  and 
true   Cleverness.     Not    understanding   the   great  and  funda- 
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mental  laws  of  State  government,  all  they  did  resulted  later 
on  in  much  harm  to  the  State ;  but  the  one  law  of  averages 
{heijufi)  which  they  carried  out,  that  was  good  government, 
and  even  now  it  is  practiced  to  advantage.  Oflficials  are 
stationed  by  government  at  the  places  from  which  goods 
originally  come,  and  they,  seeing  whether  there  is  much 
or  little  merchandise  there  and  whether  the  prices  are  dear 
or  cheap,  send  the  merchandise  thence  to  the  cities.  That 
is  to  say,  when  things  are  cheap  the  government  receives 
and  buys,  but  when  dear  it  gives  out  and  sells.  By  this 
means  rich  merchants  and  large  shop-keepers  are  prevented 
from  .selfishly  obtaining  abnormally  large  profits.  This  is 
the  law  of  averages.  The  law  of  averages  is  the  law 
by  which  to  remedy  high  and  low  prices.  Generally,  if 
the  governing  classes  are  Tond  of  profit,  and  compete  with 
tlie  people  to  obtain  it,  it  happens  surely  that  the  people 
will  succeed  in  seizing  the  profit  and  the  State  will  suffer. 
This  is  because  the  gentry  and  lords  cannot  attain  to  the 
cleverness  of  the  people  in  profit-getting.  If  they  enter 
into  competition  to  this  end,  they  are  sure  to  lose.  Should 
the  government  act,  however,  without  thought  either  of 
profits  or  losses,  the  profit-power  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
people  would  come  back  to  the  government.  That  is  to  say, 
the  law  of  averages  means  that  the  government  must  lose  a 
little.  To  try  and  stop  the  acquisition  of  profit  by  the  people 
without  loss  to  the  government  is  unlearned  and  unscientific. 
The-profit  will  be  seized  by  the  knavish  people  in  the  time 
it  takes  to  turn  round  on  the  heel.  Of  the  four  kinds  of 
people  none  are  so  clever  at  profit-getting  as  the  merchants 
and  shop-keepers.  Therefore  in  peaceful  and  in  rebellious 
times,  in  abundant  years  and  years  of  dearth  and  scarcity, 
whetlier  other  people  gain  or  lose,  the  merchant  and  shop- 
keeper is  sure  to  get  his  profit  always.  This  fact  the  people 
who  govern  a  State  must  take  carefully  into  account,  and 
must  seek  to  fathom  the  hearts  of  the  merchants  and  shop- 
keepers and  carry  out  the  law  of  averages,  taking  care  to 
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get  the  power  into  the  government's  own  hands,  so  that  the 
rich  merchants  and  great  shop-keepers  shall  not  seize  the 
profits  altogether. 

The  Japanese  currency  of  the  present  day  is  of  all  three 
kinds,  gold  and  silver  and  copper  sen.  To  the  west  of  Kyoto 
the  inclination  is  to  have  silver ;  while  that  of  the  eastern 
provinces  is  for  gold.  But  copper  sen  are  current  east  and 
west.  As  the  west  inclines  to  silver,  of  the  three  kinds  of 
currency,  silver  is  there  the  chief,  and  the  prices  of  gold  and 
of  sen  go  up  and  down  in  terms  of  silver.  One  gold  ryo 
equals  so  much  silver,  and  one  kivan  of  sen  is  bought  and  sold 
for  so  much  silver.  But  in  buying  or  selling  any  kinds  of 
merchandise  prices  are  settled  in  silver.  For  instance,  one 
koku  of  rice  is  valued  at  so  much  in  silver,  and  likewise 
also  a  piece  of  silk  or  linen.  Or,  for  a  silver  sen  so  much 
of  other  merchandise  is  sold.  Even  if  an  article  should  be 
bought  and  paid  for  in  gold,  or  sen^  the  price  would  first  be 
arranged  in  silver,  and  then  the  proper  amount  paid  for  it  in 
gold  or  sen.  The  people  of  the  west  generally  like  silver 
and  dislike  gold  sen.  To  them  the  value  of  gold  and  sen 
seems  to  vary  with  time ;  while  they  regard  silver  as  always 
having  one  and  the  same  value,  and  say  that  one  silver  sen  is 
always  one  sen.  For  this  reason  the  savings  of  the  wealthy 
are  always  calculated  in  silver.  They  think  that  there  is  no 
increase  or  decrease  in  the  value  of  silver.  As  the  people  of 
the  eastern  provinces,  on  the  other  hand,  incline  to  gold,  they 
make  gold  the  chief  of  the  three  currencies,  and  make 
the  value  of  silver  and  se7i  to  vary.  So  much  silver  is 
bought  or  sold  for  a  gold  ryo^  and  the  prices  of  all  kinds 
of  merchandise  are  settled  in  gold.  For  instance,  one 
gold  ryo  represents  so  many  koku  of  rice,  or  so  many 
pieces  of  silk  or  linen  ;  or  so  much  of  other  merchandise 
exchanges  for  one  gold  bu  or  one  hundred  mon  of  sen. 
Should  things  be  bought  with  silver,  the  price  would  first  be 
named  in  terms  of  gold,  and  as  much  silver  would  be  paid 
out  as  was  equal    to   the  gold  sum  fixed  upon.     Generally 
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the  people  of  the  east  like  gold  and  dislike  silver.  In  their 
minds  the  price  of  silver  varies  with  time  ;  whereas  gold  when 
saved  neither  increases  in  value  nor  decreases.  They  think 
one  rya  is  always  one  ryo.  For  this  reason  the  savings  of  the 
wealthy  there  are  all  calculated  in  gold.  There  arc  some 
people  in  the  east  who  accumulate  silver,  and  some  in  the 
west  who  accumulate  gold,  but  in  each  case  not  really  for 
purposes  of  personal  saving,  but  for  effect  on  the  value  of  the 
metal  possessed.  Those  who  do  this  are  mostly  people  with 
exchange-shops.  The  reason  the  people  of  the  east  and  west 
either  value  or  make  light  of,  as  the  case  may  be,  either 
gold  or  silver,  is  as  stated  above,  that  is,  they  like  or  else 
dislike  the  one  or  the  other.  The  real  fact  is  that  the  three 
currencies  all  vary  in  value  with  time,  and  that  there  is 
no  really  settled  value  for  any  one  of  them.  People  are 
deceived  by  the  question  as  to  which  metal  is  host  and 
which  guest  in  each  separate  case.  The  one  regarded  as  host 
is  thought  of  as  the  one  with  the  fixed  price.  But  east  is 
east,  and  west  is  west,  and  the  currency  value  is  according 
to  the  mind  of  the  man  of  the  particular  locality ;  and  the 
circulation  of  the  currency  is  likewise  affected.  Thus  there 
is  really  neither  profit  nor  loss.  But  in  arguing  about  the 
principles  of  profit  and  loss  for  the  gentry  and  people,  we 
must  give  silver  the  chief  place  as  a  currency  of  convenience, 
and  must  regard  gold  as  relatively  inconvenient.  In  the 
eastern  provinces  the  prices  of  all  kinds  of  merchandise  are 
settled  in  gold,  for  one  gold  ryo  there  being  so  much  of  an 
article,  and  for  one  gold  bu  so  much  ;  so  when  buying  things 
worth  more  than  one  gold  bu  the  gold  price  is  always  the 
same.  Therefore  there  is  no  loss  or  gain  to  buyer  or  seller. 
If  things  are  bought  of  less  value  than  a  gold  bu,  inasmuch 
as  the  prices  of  these  have  to  be  in  sen,  they  are  reckoned  at  so 
many  hundred  mon,  or  so  many  tens  of  inon.  The  purchases 
and  sales  of  most  articles  having  fixed  prices  are  at  lOO  vton 
or  lO  inon  amounts;  so  when  sen  are  dear,  it  is  to  the  profit 
of  the   seller  and  to  the  loss  of  the  buyer,    and  when  sen 
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are  cheap,  it  is  conversely  to  the  cfisadvanlage  of  the  seller 
and  to  the  gain  of  the  bu>'er.     Things  are  generally  sold  by 
merchants  and  shop-keepers,  and  boi^[fat  by  the  gentry.     It 
is  very  seldom  that  the  needy  gentiy  buy  tfaii^;s  with  gold. 
They  buy  sfn  with  ^old  and  then  buy  things  with  srm.     But 
things  are  bought  and  sold  with  sm,  and  even  when  srm  are 
cheap,  the  things  sold  for  one  hundred  m^m  are  always  sold 
for  that  amount ;  and  so  when  sm  are  dear,  this  means  much 
loss  to  the  gentr>'.     The  gentry,  and  others  also  below  the 
daimyo,  do  not  always  refuse  to  use  un.     For  tfiis  reason 
those  merchant  fellows  and  shop-keepers  of  the  east  profit 
by  dear  sen,  and  even  if  the  government  should  issue  a  strict 
order   to   make   sen   cheap,   it    would    still   for   this   reason 
become  dear  again  after  a  while.     Such  are  the  e\il  efiects  of 
making  gold  the  standard.     In  the  western  provinces,  as  all 
merchandise   is   bought  and  sold   with   silver,   the   price    of 
anything  worth  more  than  five  rin  (|^)  is  suie  to  be  fixed  in 
.silver  ;  and  as  the  changing  of  the  price  to  gold  or  sen  is  left 
to  the  the  individual,  one  gold  ryo  or  one  gold  bu  is  counted 
as  equal  to  so  much  silver.     When  gold  is  cheap,  then  one 
ryo  is  rated  at  fifty  sen  in  silver,  and  when  it  is  dear,  a  ryo 
may  run  as  high  as  sixty  sen  in  silver,  or  even  higher.     In  the 
case  of  sen,  one  silver  sai  may  be  counted  in  mon  sen   as 
equal  to  eighty  mon.     As  regelated  by  the  price  of  the  mon  at 
the  time,  whether  cheap  or  dear,  it  is  used  as  against  silver. 
The  reason  that  things  which  do  not  exceed  ^v^  silver  rin  in 
value  are  bought  and  sold  for  from  one  sen  mon  to  three  or 
four  mon  is  because  of  the  deamess  or  cheapness  of  sen,  and 
though  there  may  be  profit  or  loss  in  such  transactions,  it- is 
only  a  very  small  matter.     Things  worth  over  ^\^  rtn  and 
one  fun  have  their  prices  fixed  in  silver,  but; if  i"  ^^^h  then 
enough  is  paid  out  to  match  the  silver  rate.     When  sen  are 
cheap,  then  for  one  silver  sen  eighty  mon  are  paid.     When  sen 
are  dear,  then  for  one  silver  sen  even  forty  mon  in  sen  may  be 
paid.     Thus  whether  the  price  of  sen  is  high  or  low,  there  is 
not  the  slightest  profit  or  loss  for  the  gentry  and  people.     In 
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the  eastern  provinces  if  sen  are  cheap,  the  gentry  rejoice ; 
if  they  are  dear,  the  gentry  are  troubled.     In  the  western 
provinces,  whether  tliey  be  dear  or  cheap,  unless  there  is  some 
sudden  cause  for  great  profit  or  loss,  there  is  neither  joy  nor 
sorrow.     This  is  the  advantage  of  making  silver  the  standard. 
Therefore,  even  if  now  the  customs  of  the  eastern  provinces 
were  to  be  changed,  and  silver  be   made  the  standard   of 
exchange,  as  it  is  in  the  western  provinces,  there  would  be  no 
profit  or  loss,  whether  sen  be  high  or  low,  and  this  would  be 
to  the  advantage  of  the  gentry.     Although  this  is  so,  there  is 
possibly  not  enough  silver  for  the  needs  of  both  east  and  west, 
so  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  make  the  change  immediate!^. 
Again,  even  if  silver  cannot  at  first  be  used  throughout,  as  it 
is  in  the  western  provinces,  the  prices  of  all   merchandise 
might  be  settled  in  silver,  and  things  be  bought  and  sold  for 
so  many  sen  and/lv/f.     If  se?i  were  used  instead  of  silver,  it 
would  be  in  the  same  way  that  the  people  of  the  west  use 
them,  and  thus  the  gold  of  the  gentry  could  be  used  to  buy  sen^ 
and  tliose  people  using  sen  to  buy  things  would  not  lose  by 
reason  of  sen  being  dear.     There  is  no  difficulty  in  carrying 
out  this  plan.     The  government  should  issue  an  ordinance 
requiring  the  change  to  be  made  within  six  months  or  a  year. 
Of  late  the  customs    of   the   eastern  provinces   have   been 
changing  very  much,  and  many  people  can  be  seen  to  have 
adopted  the  customs  that  prevail  in  Kyoto  and  Osaka.     To 
change  the  customs  of  the  people  is  the  work  of  the  govern- 
ment and  is  not  such  a  difficult  matter. 

The  kings  are  the  lords  of  the  earth  and  never  pay  out 
gold  and  silver^ to  satisfy  their  wants.  All  kinds  of  merchan- 
dise are  given  them  as  tribute  from  the  different  provinces  of 
Japan,  and  the  things  needed  arc  never  scarce.  In  Japanese 
this  is  what  is  called  mitsugimono.  With  regard  to  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  furniture  used,  there  was  a  place  built  in  the 
capiUl,  near  the  king's  castle,  called  a  kyoku  (^).  We  may 
suppose  a  hundred  artisans  called  to  this  place  and  set  to  work. 
A  kyoku  is  what  is  now  known  as  a  work  place  (ftBXi?!)-    The 
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100  artisans  called  would  be  of  different  kinds.  When  sum- 
moped  they  would  be  given  daily  their  morning  and  evening 
meals,  called  kirin  (^  ^,  rice  allowance).  In  the  kyoku  there 
were  different  kinds  of  officials  employed  as  overseers.  As 
regards  the  artisans,  the  number  called  was  large  or  small, 
according  to  whether  the  matter  was  of  large  or  of  small  im- 
portance. The  government  found  the  material  for  the  work, 
and  only  gave  out  in  addition  the  rice  allowance,  it  did  not  give 
any  wages  ('Jf  ^).  The  100  artisans  were  simply  men  requisi- 
tioned for  the  master's  use,  and  their  duty  as  towards  him, 
was  simply  to  do  the  assigned  work,  and  there  was  no  reason 
for  their  being  paid  wages.  If  need  arose  for  wood  or  earth- 
work labour,  men  would  be  called  upon  from  among  the 
people  for  this  purpose  also  and  in  the  same  way.  No  matter 
how  many  thousands  or  tens  of  thousands  of  men  were  made 
use  of,  they  would  be  given  only  their  morning  and  evening 
meals  and  not  paid  wages  at  all.  They  were  mere  labourers 
(S  ife)»  ^^^  nothing  more.  In  China  tills  custom  has  prevailed 
from  ancient  times  until  now.  In  Japan  it  existed  in  the  Kuge 
period.  The  lords  of  the  earth  of  course  followed  it,  and  the 
feudal  princes  made  the  same  use  of  the  people  in  their  own 
individual  provinces.  Things  being  as  stated  above,  when  the 
government  inclined  to  frugality,  then  there  would  be  peace 
within  the  seas,  and  the  four  classes  of  people  would  not 
suffer  ;  whereas  should  the  government  be  like  that  of  the 
Emperor  Bu,  of  the  Kan  Dynasty,  or  the  Emperor  Yo,  of 
the  Da  (581-618)  dynasty,  and  fond  of  extravagance  and 
steeped  in  pleasures,  then  it  would  run  short  of  supplies,  and 
tribute  would  be  forced,  and  the  four  classes  of  the  people 
within  the  seas  would  suffer,  and  the  hundred  kinds  of  artisans 
would  be  called  out  and  forced  labour  employed  beyond  the 
usual  extent,  so  that  the  four  classes  would  be  exhausted  and 
the  State  seriously  endangered.  Herein  lies  the  danger  of 
rebellion.  This  is  the  reason  that  from  ancient  times  warn- 
ings against  extravagance  have  been  made  from  time  to  time, 
and  that  the  leanings  towards  economy  of  the  Emperor  Bun, 
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of  the  Kan  Dyn^iSty,  caused  him  to  be   praised  as    a  wise 
ruler.     In  the  present  times  there  is  no  such  thing  as  tribute. 
The  government  pays  out  gold  and  silver,  and  the  different 
A'inds   of  merchandise  are  bought  therewith  from  the  mer- 
chants, and  the  hundred  kinds  of  artisans  are  not  summoned 
to  the  kyoku ;  but  artisans  of  all  kinds  are  employed  and  are 
paid  in  gold  and  silver,  or  the  furniture  needed  is  made  in  the 
I^omes  of  the  artisans  and  money  paid  for  the  same.  For  earth- 
^vorks  and  for  building  of  any  kind,  labour  is  not  called  out,  but 
la.bourers  are  employed  and  are  paid  daily  wages.     Therefore, 
SIS  all  of  the  different  wants  are  thus  met,  and  as  payments  are 
snade  in  gold  and  silver,  if  the  governing  classes  incline  to 
extravagance  and  frequently  start  large  building  operations, 
the  merchants  are  glad  to  sell  their  goods  and  receive  gold 
and  silver  for  tliem,  and  the  hundred  classes  of  artisans  sell 
their  workmanship,  and  are  pleased  to  obtain  profits  there- 
from, and   the   labourers   for  hire  in   the   city  are    glad  to 
receive  daily  pay.     Wherever  the  governing  classes  are  fond 
of  pleasure,  gold  and  silver  flow  to  the  people,  and  the  ex- 
travagance of  the  governing  classes  means  an  abundance  for 
the  people.     For  this  reason  the  people  of  to-day  pray  for 
extravagance  on  the  part  of  the  government.     Should  the 
government  be  fond  of  economy,  howev^er,  gold  and  silver 
would  be  saved  by  it,  but  the  artisans,  shopkeepers  and  all  the 
small  people  below  them,  such  as  labourers,  not  getting  any 
profit,  would  come  on  the  contrary  to  suffering.     Here  lies 
the  difference  between  the  present  government  and  that  of  the 
ancients.     Changes  as  above  have  taken   place  all  unnoticed, 
and  it  comes  to  this  that  if  the  ancient  ways  were  to  be  tried 
now,  it  would  be  like  sticking  on  the  post  (the  bridge  of  a 
harp)  with  glue.     This  is  just  the  same  as  what  I  said  before 
of  cheap  rice,  that  it  means  a  peaceful  world ;  which  is  like 
saying   it  as  the  same  as  the  way  of  the   ancients.       But 
unless  a  person  kn6ws  when  to  apply  the  ancient  and  when 
to  apply  modern  methods,  it  will  be  difficult  for  him  to  carry 
on  good  government. 
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Frugrality  (jgt  H^)  is  the  teaching  of  the  Sages.     For  the 
character  ^en  ({8t)  there  is  no   Japanese  equivalent.     In  the* 
language  of  to-day  it  means  temperance  (uc/ii  wd)  in  all  things- 
The  character  yaku  {^)  means  thrift  {tsuzumayaka).      This 
is  what  is  meant  in  the  tongue  of  the  vulgar  by  tsumashiku^ 
The  teachingfs  of  frugality  are  combined  in  the  two  characters 
setsuyo  (@i  ^).     Setsu   is  the   knot   of  the   bamboo.      The 
knots  of  the  bamboo  are  things  with  limits.     It  means  that 
all  expenses  should  have  a  settled  limit,  up  to  which  they  may 
go   and  which  may  not  be  exceeded.      Expenses  mean  outlay 
{irime)  for  everything  needed,  that  is,  the  expenditure  of  gold, 
silver,    rice,   cereals    and   merchandise.     The    Kagi    of  Kan 
(China)  says  that  **  the  basis  of  frugality  is  Reduction  {Skoji* 
^  ^)  **.     SAojt  is  to  take  away  a  thing.      Habuku  (i§)  is  to 
make  less  (/J?).     The  fact  that  the  daimyo  and  gentry  are 
yearly  becoming  poorer  is  owing  to  many  things.     In  rebel- 
lious times  and  in  a  country  at  war  it  is  easy  for  both  the  upper 
and  lower  classes  to  accomplish  all  their  undertakings.    Easy 
(fffi  ^)  means  without  difficulty,  without  trouble.    The  charac- 
ter kan  (m)  has  the  opposite  meaning  to  han  (^),  trouble. 
I  {Si)  has  the  opposite  meaning  to  nan  ({(1),  difficult.     Han 
(JK)  means  troublesome.     Nan  ( jH)  means  difficult.     /(H) 
means  easy.     In  a  rebellious  age  and  in  a  country  at  war  the 
upper  and  lower    classes   are   always   in   a   state   of  hurry, 
and  all  things  are  curtailed  and  done  in  a  stingy  way  and 
without    any    care    being    taken.       Everyone    does    things 
easily.     But  in  times  of  peace  and  leisure,  great  pains  are 
taken  in  all  things,  and  in  all  matters  of  etiquette  from  corner 
to  corner  care  is  taken  to  leave  nothing  omitted  or  undone. 
Because  of  this,  in  a  time  of  peace  the  longer  it  exists  attention 
to  details  gradually  increases.     For  instance,  in  ancient  times 
a  thing  which  would  be  finished  at  once  and  once  for  all  is 
now  considered  finished  only  after  it  has  been  done  over  two 
or  three  times.      In  ancient  times  business  that  was  transacted 
by  word  of  mouth  is  now  done  on  paper  and  by  order.     Then 
what  was  ordinarily  settled  by  the  word  of  one  man  is  now 
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<ione  upon  a  conventional  basis  after  the  whole  world  has 
been  consulted,  such  that  not  even   one  man  of  the  entire 
number  concerned  might  rightly  be  omitted  from  the  consulta- 
tion.    Thus  every  day  matters  increase  in   number,  and,  if 
matters  are  many,  officials  are  many.     And  contrariwise,  if 
officials  are  many,  then  surely  matters  will  be  many.    If  peace 
lasts  a  long  time,  then  gradually  things  become  many  and  the 
people  without  noticing  it  drift  along,  until  finally,  if  it  is  desir- 
ed to  reduce  the  number  of  things,  they  are  found  to  be  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  reduction.  To  reduce  things  is  to  reduce 
things  difficult  to  reduce  and  stop  things  difficult  to  stop,  even 
though  a  resolute  and  determined  mind  is  brought  to  bear  upon 
them.  It  is  difficult  to  do  this,  unless  the  person  attempting  it  is 
illustrious  and  strong.     In  the  ancient  Koto,  where  the  words, 
**  When  considering  a  thing  and   it  is  done  easily  "  occur, 
the  refrence  is  to  this  fact.      A  person  in  the  government,  who 
knows   how   to    reduce    things,    looks    carefully   into    State 
matters  once  every  two,  three,  four,  five  or  ten  years,  and  if 
he  finds  that  things  have  increased  beyond  what  they  were 
formerly,  he  endeavors  to  check  and  reduce  them,   so  as  to 
make   their   number   less ;   but  if   this   is   neglected,  things 
will  gradually  increase.     In  the  warnings  left  by  the  great 
ancestor,  Koshoku,  of  Shu,  there  is  the  following  sentence : 
•*  Do    not    undertake   many   things.      To   undertake   many 
things  results  in  sorrow."      This  is  a  most  important  saying, 
and  all  persons  in  control  of  the  State  ought  to  take  note  of 
it.     Again,  what  is  now  called  frugality  is  to  have  a  number 
of  small  officials  who  inquire  into  all  sorts  of  small  matters  and 
take  care  that  there  is  no  waste.     But  even  if  small  matters 
are  minutely  examined  into,  the  total  amount  saved  thereby  is 
trifling.     To  carry  out  large  matters  carelessly  and  then  to 
examine  into  small  matters  is  folly.     Moreover,  the  small 
officials  are  sure  to  steal  the  property  of  the  government. 
Even  amongst  the  gentry  and  those  above  them,  the  pure  and 
upright  are  few.     Therefore  much  more  will  the  small  officials, 
if  their  salaries  are   small,   steal   government    property    to 
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support  their  wives  and  children  with,  and  thus  make  their 
way  in  the  world.  If  they  are  prevented  from  stealing 
this  thing,  then  they  will  steal  that  thing.  If  they  are 
limited  on  the  left  hand,  they  will  steal  on  the  right  The 
saying  that  while  the  guardian  may  have  no  opportunity 
nevertheless  the  thief  has,  is  almost  a  proverb.  Therefore 
Confucius  said,  "  The  sages  did  not  use  up  all  the  profit, 
but  some  was  left  for  the  people."  The  meaning  of  this 
is  that  the  government  did  not  take  all  the  profit,  as  a 
little  was  left  for  the  people  to  take.  Just  as  in  the 
vulgar  proverb  it  is  said  that  '*  That  which  falls  down 
and  runs  over  is  the  property  of  the  priests.'*  And 
inasmuch  as  in  the  houses  of  those  who  receive  small 
salaries,  the  servants  of  each,  in  accordance  with  each 
house's  individual  standing,  pick  up  and  keep  as  their 
own  the  little  that  runs  over  and  falls  down,  how  much 
more  does  it  differ  from  the  human  teachings  of  the 
sages  when  the  daivtyo  and  lords  of  the  country  try  to 
prevent  this  falling  down  and  running  over.  The  officials 
of  these  times  make  the  mistake  of  thinking  that  anything 
which  runs  over  and  falls  down  is  thrown  away  and 
wasted.  It  is  not  thrown  away.  It  really  constitutes 
the  riches  of  the  lower  classes.  Therefore,  if  those  in 
charge  of  the  finances  of  the  State  could  allow  of  a 
little  running  over  and  falling  down  in  the  budget,  the 
person  who  would  allow  the  small  officials  to  steal  this 
overflow  would  be  a  clever  man.  The  person  who  is 
as  careful  of  the  property  of  his  lord  as  if  it  were 
his  own  is  truly  a  loyal  retainer,  but  from  ancient  times 
loyal  retainers  have  been  very  few.  At  present  a 
loyal  retainer  is  occasionally  to  be  found,  but  he  is  so 
full  of  his  own  honesty  that  he  thinks  himself  much  more 
honest  than  other  people,  and  accidents  occur  which 
frequently  make  his  honesty  a  virtual  misfortune  to  the 
State.  It  is  on  this  wise  and  for  this  reason  that  a  loyal 
retainer  becomes  and  is  a  really  disloyal  one.     The  saying 
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"If  water  is  very  pure  there  are  no  fish,"  and  "  If  a  person  is 
too  prying  he  has  no  friends,"  are  known  to  be  true  through 
the  teaching  of  the  ancient  sages. 

In  the  time  of  Confucius,  Koseika  went  as  a  messenger 

to  tlie  country  of  Sei,  and  Senyu  asked  Confucius  for  rice  in 

tiie  husk  to  be  given  for  the  maintenance  of  Koseika's  mother. 

Confucius  said  to  give  her  sl/u  (^)  of  rice.     A/u  is  six  io  and 

four  sAo.     Senyu  thought  this  was  too  little,  and  asked  for  some 

increase.     So  Confucius  said,  "  Give  her  a,  yu  (@)."     A^u  is 

c:>ne  JkoJbu  and  six  io,  just  one  and  a  half  times  as  much  as  a 

^u.      Senyu  still  thinking  this  too  little,  gave  what  he  thought 

be  right,  which  was  five  ^e  (^).     A  j^e  is  sixteen  ^o^,  so 

-^hat  five  ye  would  be  eighty  ^oiu.     When  Confucius  was  told 

of  this,  he  said,  "  Koseika  is  a  rich  man.     When  he  went  to  Sei 

lie  rode  a  fat  horse  and  wore  a  light  overcoat.     I  hear  that  the 

sages  in  dealing  with  a  poor  man  are  not  mean  but  generous, 

l>ut  with  a  rich  man  they  do  not  add  to  his  riches.*'     He 

accused  Senyu,  in  giving  five  ^f  to  Seki,  of  piling  riches  upon 

riches.     To  pile  riches  upon  riches  is  what  the  low  people  call, 

in  a  proverb,  "  painting  a  rich  man's  shin  with  sauce  ".     At 

this  time  there  is  a  great  deal  of  this  kind  of  thing  being  done. 

The  present  times  are  considerate  of  the  rich  and  noble,  but 

fail  to  help  the  poor ;  on  the  the  contrary,  they  put  them  far 

away  and  give  in  excess  to  the  rich  who  lack  for  nothing. 

Confucius,  in  giving  a  very  little  to  the  mother  of  Ka,  did 

not  act  thus  through  avarice.     Had  Ka  been  poor,  Confucius 

would  have  given  the  rice  without  any  request  from  Senyu. 

He  decided  that  since  Ka  was  a  rich  man  and  was  going  to  Sei 

with  a  fat  horse  and  a  light  overcoat,  it  was  not  right  for  him 

to  have  to  feed  Ka's  mother.     He  did  not  refuse  Senyu's  plea, 

however,  or  go  against  his  wishes,  but,  thinking  to  give  only 

a  little,  said  to  give  one/i/,  and  when  Senyu  thought  this  was 

not  enough  and  asked  for  the  increase,  he  gave  a  little  more 

than  the/u,  namely,  a//.     It  was  Confucius'  intention  that  a 

rich  man's  shin  should  not  be  painted  with  sauce.     This  is 

the  teaching  of  the  sages.     Senyu  had  not  attained  to  this 
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teaching.  Not  understanding  Confucius*  thought,  he  made  a 
great  mistake  in  giving  five  ye  and  strayed  from  the  teachings 
of  the  sages  ;  therefore  Confucius  said  what  he  did  in  order  to 
make  his  intention  clear. 


Mr.  Lloyd  rose  to  ask  a  question  :  Were  there  In  Japan 
in  Dazai's  times  local  mints  in  the  various  daimyates,  or  was 
there  one  Imperial  mint  for  the  whole  country  ?  A  singular 
coincidence  had  come  to  his  mind  while  listening  to  the  very 
interesting  paper  Mr.  Kirby  had  given  them.  Whilst  Dazai 
was  inveighing  against  the  deterioration  of  the  coinage  in 
Japan,  Dean  Swift  in  England  and  Ireland  was  doing  the 
same  thing.  Indeed,  the  Irish  coinage  of  Swift's  time  would 
have  merited  all  Dazai's  invectives.  With  regard  to  the 
ways  and  means  of  persuading  the  gods  of  the  mountains  to 
permit  mining,  as  advocated  by  Dazai,  he  could  give  a 
modern  illustration.  A  couple  of  years  ago,  a  well-known 
resident  of  Tokyo  wanted  to  fill  up  an  old  well,  a  procedure 
to  which  his  servants  objected  on  the  score  of  not  wishing  to 
offend  the  god  that  lived  there.  Application  was  therefore 
made  to  a  wise  priest,  who  bade  the  gentleman  go  to  the  well 
and  say  in  a  loud  voice  :  "  This  is  not  a  well."  The  god, 
he  said,  would  hear  the  remark  and  would  go  away,  and  then 
the  well  might  be  filled  up. 
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LECTURE  I. 
MANICHAEISM  AND  KOBO. 


LECTURE  II. 
DARUMA  AND  THE  BUDDHIST  CANON. 


LECTURE  III. 
TENDAI  AND  SHINSHIU. 


LECTURE  IV. 
NICHIREN  AND  HOKEKVO. 


ASIATIC  SOCIETY  OF  JAPAN:  GENERAL  MEETINGS. 

A  «nerul  loeetinK  of  Ihe  Aslallc  Society  of  Jijibd  iru  beld  io  Ihe  Societj'i 
Booms,  Ko.  I  Stichonie,  <Hii/a,  Tokyo,  on  WsUnadBj,  No*.  13  at  4  ii.iu.  The 
Vltt-fmlilent,  Mr.  J.  Met),  (iardlner,  otvupied  tberlmlr.  Tha  inlnDlca  or  ibe  Ian 
inaeliiii;,  hming  beca  pcinte-l.  were  taken  u  reaU.  The  ReoonHuR  Secretary  an- 
noHTit  d  ihat  ItiB  foilowiojt  peisoos  Lad  been  eiected  menibera  of  the  Sorietj- :  Mr. 
J.  E.  ne  Hsi'kei,  of  Vokohaiua,  aod  Mr.  F.  E.  Bray,  of  tha  Higher  Cniunierclal 
Ki'lioirt,  Tokyo.  Ha  nl»  anaouufed  that  Ibe  ,ln'e  of  Prof.  Lloyd's  fourth  lecture  in 
Ihe  ivrle]  on  "The  ITDmiatlrs  Kleiuenii  of  Japaoiw  BiiddhIA"  ihoidd  l>e  chaaited 
tioiii  Dec.  1  In  Dec,  11.  ProC  Lloyd  Ibeii  deliiered  his  flnl  Ireture  of  that  aeneii, 
on  Ihe  npeolal  toplu  uf  "  Manichaeisiu  ntid  Kobo." 

At  the  clone  of  lli«  lecture,  B«r.  C.  F.  Sweet  inquired  of  the  lecturer  irhetlier 
any  of  theuude[l.TlDg|ir[nci|>Iesor  lbs  bblngonSect  of  Buddbisru  corresponded  with 
Hie  underlying  priucl|dssof  Manicbielsin.    ForinsUuce,  the  Manicbaeaoi  belieted 

lefralned  fiDiii  tlie  me  of  water.  becauH  it  la  a  Diaterlai  subgtxnce. 

Prof.  Lloyd  re|>lled  tbnt  Sbiogon  wu  eaienUally  pesaimlHic  and  renounced 
material i«ii.  The  |>rlBtti  carefully  alutainsd  frem  participation  in  political  BlToln 
■lid  >crii|'ulDu<ly  obtcrred  celibacy  i|nd  atHleation  from  Ibe  iiw  of  pksIIs.    Shingou, 


K;,<m  at  No.  1,  tihichonic,  Ginia,  Tokyo,  on  Wcduesduy.  Kuv.  20,  al  i  p.m.      Iq 

occupied  the  chair.  The  luinuuia  of  the  last  meeliug  were  taken  as  read.  Prof. 
I,l.>yd  Ibeii  delivered  hl9  iwcood  lecture  In  the  courae  on  "Formative  Elemenu  of 
JapnucM  Unddhlsni "  on  the  >|>eciat  auldecl  ul  "  Daniina  and  tbe  Canon." 

of  Hiidtlblsiu.  He  b1»  announced  the  next  lecture,  Ihe  third,  for  Wednesday  27th 
iuM.  on  "Tenilai  und  Shinshiu." 


A  'General  meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan  waj  held  in  II 
Kounis,  No.  1,  Shichume,  (.Inia.  Tokyo,  at  4  p.m.  on  Wednesday,  Nov. 
■tiwinco  of  the  Pnaldent,  Mr.  J.  UcL.  Uardinec  occupied  (lie  chair.  T 
of  the  last  oieetiii«.  having  been  prlnled,  ware  taken  as  read.  The  Chaii 
th-  alleutlon  of  the  Budleaee  lo  the  Tact  thai  the  next  and  final  lei^ 
wrie^on  "F.Tmlllie  Eleiuenn  of  Japanese  Buddhism"  would  1«  giv 
I>pc.  t 


t^eiipral  meeting  of  Ihe  Aiiattc  Saclely  of  Japan  wm  held  in  the  Society's 
t  No,  1  Slilehome,  Ginia,  Tokyo,  on  Wednesday.  Dec.  11.  ISU7.  Mr.  J.  MiD. 
r.  tbe  Vii-e-Presldent  foe  Tokyo,  presided.    The  Minutes  of  Ihe  last  ueetiDg. 

hirfTi  Slid  tbe  Hokckyo." 


LECTURE    I. 


MANICHAEISM  AND  KOBO 


In  trying  to  make  for  myself  a  thoroughgoing  investigation 
of  Buddhism  as  we  find  it  to-day  in  Japan,  I  have  naturally 
begun  with  the  Life  of  the  Founder,  whose  history  I  have 
studied  mainly  in  accordance  with  Japanese  writers.  It  is 
a  very  long  life,  for  Sakyamuni's  ministerial  activity  continued 
for  over  forty-five  years,  a  space  of  time  in  which  there  was 
much  room  for  spiritual  growth  and  expansion,  not  only  in  the 
mind  of  the  Founder  himself,  but  still  more  so  in  the  spiritual 
capacities  of  his  principal  followers,  who  were  in  close  attend* 
ance  on  him  during  so  long  a  period  of  spiritually  eventful  years. 

I  have  parted  company  with  Japanese  authors  on  the 
subject  of  chronology,  for  I  find  it  impossible  to  accept  B.C. 
1027,  as  the  date  of  Buddha's  birth.  All  modern  scholars 
place  his  birth  about  the  year  550  B.C.  and  with  these  con- 
clusions I  agree.* 


I.  i  believe  that  the  discrepancy  in  the  dates  assigned  by  Western  and  Giinese 
fcholars  (whom  the  Japanese  have  followed)  to  the  Nativity  of  the  Tathflgata  is 
owing  to  a  mistaken  computation  by  which  the  periods  between  the  half-yearly 
retreats  of  Sakyamuni  and  his  successors  to  monasteries,  for  rest  and  refreshment, 
have  been  reckoned  as  fuil  years.  There  are  only  two  dates  in  ancient  Buddhist 
history  about  which  wc  can  speak  with  anything  like  certainty,  viz.  Alexander's 
Invasion,  and  the  Mission  from  China  asking  for  instruction,  in  A.D.  67.  Wc 
know  however  Ihr*.  a  little  before  the  latter  date,  in  the  reign  of  King  Kanishka, 
the  greatest  of  the  Scythian  rulers  of  N.W.  India,  Afghanistan,  etc.,  a  great 
Buddhist  Council  was  held  at  which  among  other  things  the  Abhidharma  Com- 
mentaries were  settled.     It  is  possible  that  the  date  of  Sakyamuni's  birth  was 
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Modern  research  gives  tlie  year  B.C.  481  as  the  probablt 
date  of  Sakyaiimni's  death,  and  if  we  take  the  duration  of  hi: 
ministry  to  have  been  about  fifty  years,  we  must  place  Hit 
Enlightenment  about  the  year  ]t.C.  530,  or  perhaps  a  few  year; 
later.  The  seventy  years  of  captivity  of  the  Jews  in  Babylor 
were  just  over,  and  the  decree  of  Cyrus  for  the  return  of  thf 
Exiles  to  tlieir  own  land  had  just  been  issued.  The  prophet 
Haggai  was  telling  the  world  through  the  Jews  tliat  God  wa< 
about  to  "  shake  the  nation-i,"  and  bidding  them  look  forward 
with  hojie  to  the  coming  of  the  "  Desire  of  all  nations."' 

A  few  years  later,  the  "  shaking  of  the  nations "  com^ 
mcnced :   the   battle   of  Salamis   was   fought  the  year  aftei 

kuM  M  that  Council,  and  in  that  casr  )hc  error  of  calculating  hairycan  as  yean 
for  the  earlier  periods  of  liuddhUl  chronology,  say  liefore  the  coming  A Iciandcr, 
would  just  about  explain  Ihe  discrepancy  between  B.C.  1027  and  B.C.  550. 

I.  Tlie  following  dates,  though  familiar  to  most  European  readers,  are  here 
given  by  way  of  refreshers  lo  Ihe  memory.  Should  this  book  be  forlunale 
enough  to  aHraCI  Japanese  readers  unfamiliar  with  the  History  of  the  Bible, 
they  will  be  glad  lo  have  the  data.  They  have  been  taken  from  the  chronoio. 
gical  tables  at  Ihe  end  of  the  International  Teachers'  Bible. 

Il.C.  59S.  FirsI  year  of  the  Captivity.    Jehoiachtn  and  10,000  Jews  [Ezekiel 
amongsl  them)  deported  lo  Babylon. 

■187.  Deitruction  of  Jerusalem. — further  deportalions. 

j^.  Girlh  of  Sakyamuni. 

53S.  Destruction  of  Babylon  and  establishment  if  Persian  l£mpire. 

537-  Cyrus   issues   an    edict    for   the    restoration    of   the  Jews.     The 
rebuilding  of  the  Temple  commenced,  but  delayed. 

525.  (?)  Enlightenment  of  Sakyamuni. 

J2I.  Darius  Hystaspis  confirms  and  renews  the  edict  of  Cyrus,  and  ex- 
tends Persian  frontiers  into  India. 

520.  rro[ihelic  activity  of  llaggai  and  Zechariab. 

J13.  Scythian  expedition  of  Darius. 

500,  Revolt  of  Ionian  Greeks. 

490.  Kallle  of  Marathon. 

4S1.  DealhofSakyamuni. 

480.  Battle  of  Salamit. 

433.  Hebrew  Prophets  close  with  Mnlachi. 

431.  Outbreak  of  Ihe  Peloponnesian    W.nr,  and  the  so-called  Age  of 

The  quotation  from  Haggai  will  be  found  in  chap,  ii,  6, 
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Sak3rafntini  died  :  fifty  years  later,  the  long  list  to  Hebrew 

prophets  closed  with  Malachi ;  the  Age  of  Pericles  witnessed 

the  early  triumphs  of  Greek  Culture  and  Philosophy,  and  the 

History  of  the  Buddhist  Church,  so  intensely  important  to  the 

whole  of  Asia,  had  begun.     We  cannot  treat  Buddhism  as  an 

/solated  movement.     We  must  take  it  in  connection  with  other 

/novements  in  other  parts  of  the  world.     It  was  one  of  the 

results  of  the  great  "  shaking  *'  which  was  to  prepare  the  way 

for  the  coming  of  the  "  Desire  of  all  Nations." 

Next  I   turned   to   the  history   of  the  Development   of 
i^3uddhfem  in  India.     Under  the  great  King  As'oka,^  in  B.C. 
^40»  it  became  more  than  Indian.     Buddhist  missionaries  went 
abroad  after  King  As'oka's  Council  to  preach  their  peaceful 
religion,  East  and  West,  as  far  as  Burma  and  Java,  as  far  as 
"Babylon,  Asia  Minor,  Egypt  and  Greece.     China,  consolidated 
into  one  Empire  under  the  earlier  Hans,"  was  being  prepared, 

1.  Afoka. — I  take  the  following  from  Dr.  Murakami's  useful  little  Handbook 
of  Japanese  Baddhism  :— 

Date  about  one  hundred  years  after  the  Nirvana.  Youngest  grandson  of  Bim- 
bisara.  King  of  Magadha :  and  afterwards  himself  King  of  that  country.  Being 
very  ill-favoured  as  an  infant,  he  was  sent  away  from  home  by  his  father,  and  kept 
at  a  distance :  but  chancing  to  hear  of  his  father's  dangerous  illness  some  years 
later,  he  returned  home  suddenly,  murdered  his  elder  brother  the  Crown  Prince, 
and  seized  upon  the  throne  for  himself,  making  the  position  secure  for  himself 
by  the  execution  of  500  men  who  had  opposed  him,  and  of  500  women  who  had 
ridiculed  his  ugliness.  For  some  time  after  his  accession,  his  conduct  was  very 
bad,  and  he  received  from  his  subjects  the  opprobrious  nickname  of  Kala-As'oka, 
the  bad  As'oka :  but  being  converted  to  Buddhism  by  the  words  of  a  bhikshu, 
who  for  some  crime  had  been  thrown  into  one  of  the  royal  prisons,  he  became  a 
great  patron  of  religion  and  earned  the  more  honourable  title  of  Dharma-As'oka 
or  the  good  As'oka.  It  was  in  As'oka's  reign  that  the  Council  of  Pataliputra  was 
held,  and  that  Buddhist  Missionaries  were  sent  out  to  preach  in  all  lands. 

2.  Han  Dynasty  B.C.  206 — A.D.  221.  divided  into  (i)  Zen  Kan  (Earlier 
Hans]  whose  capi'al  was  Cho-an  (Changnan)  in  the  West,  B.C.  206  to  A.D.  25. 
and  (ii)  Gokan  (Later  Hans)  whose  capital  was  Rakuyo  (I.oli-yang)  in  the  East. 
A.D.  25 — 221.     1  he  later  name  of  Changnan  was  Singanfu 

The  Han  period  may  be  described  as  the  Golden  Age  of  Chinese  History. 
The  period  of  literature,  culture,  and  military  glory :  a  unified  Empire  and 
extended  borders.    Chir^    Parlbia,  and  Rome,  divided  the  world  among  them 
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as  it  were,  to  receive  the  doctrines  of  Shaka,  and  the  whcrfe 

East  felt  the  renovating  influence  of  the  early  Buddhism. 

Alexander's  conquests,  which  I  took  up  next,  were  of  short 
duration,  but  North  Western  India  remained  from  that 
time  forward  under  foreign  domination.  Greeks,  Bactrians, 
Parthians,  Scythians,  each  in  turn  bore  rul^e  in  Punjaub  and  the 
Indus  valley.  Further  East,  there  remained  the  native  Indian 
principalities,  and  no  conqueror  seems  to  have  gained  a  per- 
manent hold  on  the  secluded  valleys  of  Kashmir.  Foreign 
conquest  seems  to  have  finally  effected  the  division  of  Buddhism 
into  Hinayana  and  Mahayana.  Wherever  Buddhism  remained 
purely  Indian,  it  remained  Hinayana :  wherever  it  came  under 
foreign  influences  it  expanded  and  developed,  sometimes  in  a 
philosophical,  sometimes  in  a  pietistiq,  direction,  by  the  absorp- 
tion of  foreign  ideas  and  the  adoption  of  foreign  religious 
conceptions.  Thus  the  two-fold  tendency  of  Buddhism,  which 
seems  to  have  existed  from  the  very  earliest  days,  gradually 
became  accentuated  and  the  way  was  paved  for  the  ultimate 
Great  Schism  of  Buddhism.^ 

After  As'oka's  time,  the  Hinayana,  divided  into  many 
sects,  gradually  lost  its  influence,  till  it  faded  under  the  mis- 
eries and  oppressions  of  what  are  sometimes  called  the  "Bad 
Kings  from  the  North."^  The  last  dynasty  of  foreign  con- 
in  the  ist  Century  A.D.,  though  the  ambitious  Scythian  Kingdom  was  trying 
hard  to  wrest  the  power  from  Parthia.  Indeed,  for  a  short  time,  it  succeeded  in 
doing  so. 

1.  Great   Schism,    i.e.   into    Hinay&na   and   Mahayina,   each    with    many 
divisions. 

2.  Bail  Kings  from  the  North.  Europe  was  not  the  only  part  of  the  world 
that  suffered  from  distress  and  trouble  at  this  jieriod.  Asia  had  its  bad  rulers 
just  as  Rome  had,  and  to  mention  but  one  instance  of  a  calamity  rival- 
ling the  destruction  of  Pompeii,  I  Tiay  cite  an  article  in  the  Bulletin  de 
la  Soci^td  de  Geo^^raphie  (3e  Trimeslre  1S92)  in  which  it  is  sta'ed  that  about 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  the  Oxus  river  suddenly  changed 
its  bed,  and  made  for  i'self  a  course  which  brought  its  mouth  to  the 
South  end  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  thereby  changing  the  whole  aspect  of  the  Central 
Plateau  of  Asia,  and  doirg  away  with  a  large  lal<e  whi^h  had  apparently  existed 
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qucrors  were,  however,  converted  to  the  Buddhist  faith,  and 
their  great  King  Kanlshka,  whom  we  may  place  somewhere 
in  the  middle  of  the  ist  Century  A.D.,  may  claim  to  have  been 
the  "  second  Constantine  "  of  Buddhism.  With  Kanishka's 
time  begins  the  definite  existence  ^of  the  Mahayana  which  had 
for  some  time  been  forming.. 

With  Kanishka  commence  the  series  of  great  Teachers  to 
whom  the  Mahayana  owes  so  much, — AsVaghosha,  of  whom 
I  have  seen  the  statement  in  a  Japanese  Buddhist  Book^  that 
'*  Buddha  appeared  again  in  the  flesh  during  his  life-time  "  (ist 
century  A.D.)  Nagarjuna  Deva,  Asangha,  Vasubhandhu,  and 
the  rest, — all  be  it  noticed,  worshippers  of  Amitabha.  All  these 
men  seem  to  have  had  the  feeling  that  the  **  Desire  of 
Nations,"  of  whom  the  Hebrew  prophet  had  spoken,  had  now 
come. ,  The  name  and  special  title  of  honour  given  to  the 

before  then,  and  which  received  the  waters  of  the  Jaxartes  and  other  streams 
which  now  lose  themselves  in  the  sand.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  it  again 
violently  changed  its  course  and  formed  what  b  now  the  Sea  of  Aral.  These 
convulsions  of  nature  would  abundantly  account  for  the  restlessness  of  the 
Vuetchi  and  other  tribes  of  Central  Asia.  The  Hokekyo  (see  Lect  4)  is  full  of 
allusions  to  these  bad  times.  I  have  not  deemed  it  necessary  to  speak  of  the 
calamities  which  were  happening  in  Europe  at  the  time.     They  are  familiar  to 

any  student  of  Roman  History. 

I  Bukkyo  Gimon  Ha  (Tokyo  1903).  The  actual  words  are :  *'  Nyorai  wa 
arakajime  kono  hito  no  yo  ni  idzuru  koto  wo  kenki  seraretari  to  sureba,  kore 
moto  yori  hiban  no  kensha  naru  ni  sOi  nakaru  beki  nari.  Yo  wa  kakaru  kensha 
no  toki  atte,  yo  ni  shutsugenslii  tamaeru  koto  wo  shinzu. 

**  If  it  can  be  proved  that  the  Tathagata  api^eared  a  second  time  in  the  Life- 
time of  this  man,  it  will  show  without  doubt  that  he  (As'vaghosha)  was  a  very 
gieat  Saint.  But  seeing  that  he  actually  was  such  a  Saint.  I  can  fully  believe 
that  there  was  such  a  manifestation  of  the  Talhagata  during  his  life-time." 

I  venture  to  think  that  this  is  a  most  important  passage.  It  points  to  the 
conclusion  which  I  have  long  been  coming  to  that  Christianity  and  Mahayanism 
owe  their  origins  to  the  same  "  divine  life."  As'vaghosha's  Buddha  Cariia  is  the 
earliest  of  the  Biographies  of  Buddha.  If  the  statement  madv^  in  the  Gimon  Ha 
can  be  sustained,  the  similarities  between  the  Buddha  Caritii  and  the  Gospels  are 
partly  accounted  for.  At  any  rate,  the  passage  will  serve  to  bring  into  greater 
prominence  the  accounts  given  in  the  Apocryphal  (jOsi>el.s. 
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Buddha  were  both  a  little  changed.  Gotama  is  henceforth 
I:no\vn  as  Sakyamuni^  (a  nanie  unknown  to  the  Hinayana  of 
the  M-Agadha  teachings)  ar.d  the  tide  Tathdgata  ("thus 
goney  referring  to  the  Nirvana  of  the  Master),  when  translated 
into  Chinese,  became  Julai  dr  Nyorai  (** thus  came")  It  was 
an  unconscious  testimony  to  the  fact  that  in  the  meantime  an 
Advent  of  some  kind  had  takeiv  place.' 

In  the  first  Century  A.D.  commences  the  first  Buddhist 
EvangeHzation  of  China.  The  first  miss.on,  undertaken  in 
consequence  of  the  Emperor  Mingti's  vision,  was  a  comparative 
failure.  Only  two  men  went,  and  they  died  within  four  years 
after  their  arrival. 

Eighty  years  later.  A.D.  148,  we  get  the  true  Buddhist 
propaganda  in  China,  headed  by  a  Prince  of  Parthia,  who  had 
resigned  his  throne,  in  order  to  become  a  monk.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  a  famous  Parthian  King 
who  had  been  the  enemy  of  Trajan  and  the  ally  of  Ha- 
drian, to  whom  he  owed  his  restoration,  and  whose  sister, 
taken  prisoner  by  the  former,  had  been  set  free  by  the  latter  of 
these  two  Emperors,  after  several  years  of  captivity  in  Rome. 
Christianity  had  long  ere  this  taken  firm  root  in  Persia,  and  in 
Central  Asia  around  Balkh  and  Merv. "  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact 
that  of  the  early  Buddhist  missionaries  to  China  nearly  all 
came,  not  from  India,  but  from  Central  Asia,  from  Parthia, 

I.  Gotama  is  the  personal  name  of  the  historical  Buddha.     He  belonged 
to  ths  tribe  of  the  Sakyas,  and  the  name  Sakyamuni  was  given  him  when  the 
Makyas  adopted  him  as  their  special   religious  teacher.     Magadha  and  Konia 
form  as  it  were  two  centres  of  the  Buddha's  teaching  and  it  has  been  held  that  the 
use  of  the  names  Sakyamuni  and  Gotama  marks  the  provetutrue  of  the  Sutra 

Gotama  is  said  to  have  prophesied  that  500  years  after  his  death,  there 
would  come  another  and  greater  Buddha.  A  later  tradition  makes  the  period 
5000  instead  of  5(X).     The  point  is  doubtful  and  must  not  be  pressed. 

3.  Christianity  in  the   Persian   Dominions.     Article   by  E.   Rehatsek,  in 
Trans.  R.  A  S.  Bombay  Branch,  Vol.  XIII. 


i 
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Afghanistan,  Bokhara,  Samarcand,  and  that  India  proper  took 
no  share  in  the  work  until  much  later.  The  Indian  Buddhists 
at  this  time  were  far  too  busy  fighting  their  religious  and 
political  enemies  the  Brahmans,  to  have  any  time  to  attend  to 
foreign  missions,  and  they  were  only  too  glad  to  avail  them- 
selves of  any  help  that  came  to  them  -from  their  brethren  in 
Central  Asia.  It  is  to  these  missionaries  from  Central  Asia 
that  China  owed  the  first  translations  of  the  books  which  speak 
of  the  Great  Vow  of  Amida. 

The  history  of  Chinese  Buddhism  is  mainly  one  of  books 
and  translations.  My  work  here  has  lain  chiefly  in  analysing 
the  results  attained  by  Dr.  Nanjo  in  his  painstaking  Catalogue 
of  the  Chinese  Tripitaka,  and  in  studying  the  routes  leading 
into  China*  from  the  west,  together  with  the  political  changes 
in  the  Celestial  Empire  which  necessitated  the  transference  of 
the  capital  from  one  locality  to  another.  I  have  also  tried  to 
gain  some  idea  of  the  various  religions  already  existing  in 
China  — as  also  of  those  which,  like  Buddhism,  came  into  the 


I.  The  best  known  route  into  China  from  the  West  was  the  one  described 
by  Pliny :  from  Balkh,  along  the  Vnllis  Comedai-um  (jnod.  Koined.)  S.  of  the 
Hi£sar  and  Alai  ranges  to  Tunis  Lapidea,  which  has  been  identified  with 
Irkechtam  at  the  head  of  the  pass  between  the  Alai  and  Transalai  ranges,  and 
then  down  into  the  plain,  to  the  Statio  Mercatonimy  not  far  from  the  modern 
Kashgar.  Here,  as  at  Baikh,  the  goods  were  trans  shipped,  and  as  this  transit- 
trade  was  most  profitable,  it  was  directly  to  the  interest  of  the  Parthians  at  the 
one  plice,  and  of  the  Scythians  at  the  other,  to  prevent  China  and  Rome  from 
having  direct  tradal  relations  with  each  other.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Chinese 
Sovereigns  of  llie  Han  dynasty  did  all  in  thetr  power  to  get  a  direct  trade  with 
the  great  Empire  of  the  West.  The  Romans  were  equally  interested  in  the 
matter  and  the  Emperor  Anfun,  (Marcus  Aurelius)  sent  an  Embassy  to 
China  by  sea  in  A.D.  I66.  I  have  learned  much  from  Ritter's  Erdkttnde^ 
and  also  from  various  scientific  journals.  There  were,  of  course,  other 
routes  for  travellers  starting  from  Tashkent,  Bokhara,  Kabul,  or  India. 
Every   day    adds    to    our    knowledge. 
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country  from  the  West, — notably  Zoroastrianbm,  I 

and  Nestorian  Christianity.'  ^ 

'    '  Then  I  have  worked  at  Chisha  Daishi's*  brave         \ 

harmonize  the  miscclUneous  jumble  of  6,000  boo        ' 
I  constitute  the  Northern  Buddhist  Canon,  and  thus  K 

to  Singanfu,  the  Capita}  of  China  at  the  beginning  ol 
I    |,  Century,  when  Dengyo  Daishi '  and  Kobo*  were  sent 

Ij  Japan  as   Government  students   of  religion.     They  fc 

I.  I^i.y-ffeiloriam.  There  is »  very  fall  account  of  Nestorianis 
vot.V.(iSj6)  of  the  Journal  of  the  Amerioo  Orieolal  Society.  From  itnelfl 
Iheanlhorilyof  the  Singan-fu  monument,  thai  Alofen  or  Aliipun,3,  Syrian  ]f 
arrived  in  that  city  in  A  D.  639,  and  that  his  books  were  trsnsl^Ied  ir 
by  order  of  the  reigning  Emperor,  that  there  were  diflicullies  witli  Buddt 
A.D.  713;  that  in  746  or  thereabouts,  (here  were  in  the  city  14  Buddhist  m 
(eries,  27  Buddhist  nunneries,  10  Taoist  monasleries,  6  Taoisl  nunimil 
Persian  Temples  (probably  Manichaean)  and  4  Churches  of  the  Heaven  won 
pers  (Christians).  In  7S1  the  celebrated  monumenl  was  erected  by  a  Pe 
Nestorian  priest.  In  S45  the  Emper  Wulsung,  dissolved  alt  Syrian,  Fersian 
Mohammedan  religious  orders,  and  sent  all  foreign  missionaries  home.  Ii 
there  was  a  great  massacre  at  Kan-fu  in  which  120/100  Mohammedans, 
'f   ^<  Christians,  and  Manicbaeani  were  slain.    There  were  further  periecutioi 

.    t|  961,984,1131. 

\^\i.\~Mamckaians.  The  late  Mons.  M.  G.   Deveria,  MutiilnMtis  it  / 
\.  .'      B  I  ikleiu   Chmtis   in   Joninal    Asiatique,    [Ser.    IX.    Tome   X.   p.  445)   says 

Manichaeani  were  to  be  found  at  Singan-fu,  as  early  as  A.D.  500,  with  [x 
called  Saba  (Nestorian  priests  were  .Sm^ — Jap.  SS),  and  a  big  Temple  knoi 
Taa&inji.  Maoichaean  books  were  brought  (here  in  694,  by  a  Persian  ni 
Fule-itii.  The  Manichaeans  tried  to  pass  as  Buddhists,  and  had  temples  at 
gan-fu,  Honanfu,  Taiyuanfu,  and  later  at  Ningpo.  In  76Slhey  were  verjstroi 
OikhOD  among  the  Uighurs.  When  the  Uighurs  were  worsted  by  the  Khir| 
845,  their  coogregalions  were  dissolved,  as  were  also  those  of  the  Nestoi 
Maideism  was  found  in  Shaosi  and  Kansu  in  the  1st  century  A.D.,  and  then 
i.  Maidean  (fire -worshipping!  temple  at  Singanfu  in  A.D.  677.  The  } 
chaeans  are  "said  by  the  Chinese  to  be  Ihe  root  from  which  sprang  the 
lien  kicu  "  (White  Lotus  Sect)  which  lias  given  such  (rouble  to  the  laal 
present  dynasties  by  its  obstinate  adheaence  to  its  religion  (Richards,  Ciw 
Ike  Millim.    Vol.  II.  p.  tto.) 

1.  C/ilsAa  Daiihi.     See  Lecture  11. 

3.  Dengyo  Daishi.     Enreki  7th  year  founded  Hieiian.     Went  to  Chii 
the  Older  cf  Kwammu  Tcnnu,  and  there  studied  several  branches  of  Bud 
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Singanfu,  Buddhism  supreme,  with  Confucianism  and  Taoism, 
sometimes  as  enemies,  sometimes  as  friends.  The  Manichaean? 
had  at  least  one  large  Church  in  the  City  :  the  Nestorians  had 
four*  and  when  Kobo  and  Dengyo  visited  the  city  they  must 
have  seen  standing  at  a  street  corner  the  celebrated  Singanfu 
monument  which  proclaimed  to  all  China  the  great  doctrines 
of  the  Christian  Faith. 

This  brought  me  to  Manichaeism,  the  non-Buddhist  faith 
most  akin  to  the  system  adopted  by  K6b5  Daishi  for  use  in 
Japan.  Kobo  s  faith — the  so-called  Mantra  or  Shii^on  Budd- 
hism— so  much  resembled  Manichaeism  that  it  might  be  said 
to  be  practically  the  same  system.  It  had  many  Indian 
elements  in  it,  but  also  some  that  were  Egyptian  and  Gnostic* 
To  Christians,  it  is  interesting,  because  St.  Augustine  was  for 
many  years  a  Manichaean  before  becoming  a  Christian,  and 
because  many  of  the  points  which  St.  Augustine  tells  us  about 

Tendai  from  Dosni  and  Gyoman.         Mitsukyo  from  ShOkyo  Ajari. 
Zenpb  from  Dosen  Zcnshi.  BoscUsukai  from  Dosui  Wash5. 

All  these  four  ¥rere  afterwards  incorporated  into  Dengyo*s  system,  which  in  this 
fespect  differs  from  Chinese  Tendai.  But  the  basal  Scripture  is  still  the 
Hokeky5. 

On  his  return  he  opened  classes  for  students  whom  he  admitted  from  their 
15th  year,  and  to  whom  he  lectured  for  a  long  course  of  years,  administering  (he 
Unified  Mah&ySLna  Precepts.  The  graduates  of  this  College  were  afterwards 
appointed  to  important  positions,  e.g.  headships  of  Kokubunji  Temples. 

To  the  above  four  he  afterwards  added  Nembutsu  practices.  Important 
penonagcs  are  Jigaku  Taishi  Ennin,  and  Chishd  Daishi  Enchin.  Imperial 
Favour  was  fully  bestowed  on  Hieizan,  e.g.  by  the  Emperors  Goshirakawa  and 

Uda. 

4.  Kodd  Dauku  Born  A.D.  774.  His  original  name  was  Kukai.  Be- 
coming a  priest,  he  was  sent  in  804  to  China,  whence  he  returned  a  few  years 
later,  bringing  with  him  the  Shingon  teachings.  In  816  he  founded  the 
monastery  of  KoyaSan.  where  he  died,  and  where  his  body  is  said  to  be  awaiting 
the  appearance  of  the  Future  Buddha,  Maitreya.  He  was  a  great  benefactor  of 
his  country,  planned  roads,  encouraged  industries,  and  is  known  as  the  inventor 
of  the  Japanese  alphabet. 

I.  To  this  must  be  added  a  strong  element  of  Zoroastrianism  I  am  now 
now  engaged  on  the  study  of  a  Shingon  hook  recently  published  in  Japan,  Jusoh 
BuUh  n0    VUrm,  which  will,  I  hope,  throw  much  light  on  Shingonism.    It 


dbt  WiMiiTm  Ml  afc  to  be  ioawi  ia  Ac  SfaiDgoo  BoddliiHi 


L— On  die  20di  April  AJ>.  242,  Sopor  L  King  of 
was  cromied  at  Perscpo&  He  was  die  sccood  Km^  ct  flfe 
Sa«aiifem  Hoaae,  aad  hb  corooatioo  iinp&d  the  firm  i  sIjHhI 
ment  of  a  oatknal  Gcnremmenr  for  Persa.  In  die  midst  of  Ac 
TtjoidDgh  a  young  man  stepped  forward  ansouncsig  fatmself  a 
Prophet  "  What  Zoroaster  was  to  Peraa."  he  said,  "  wrlot 
Buddha  to  Incfia,  what  Christ  in  the  West,  that  am  I  to  Babf- 
lonta/'  The  (aidi  that  he  proclaimed  was  to  be  a  revival  of 
the  old  fiuth  of  Babylon,  in-wlnch  he  saw  the  materials  for  a 
world-wide,  all-embfacing. 


p9e%,  ^Mnoog  olber  tlna(^  Jmpanrw  tfaaslatioas  of  peat  portioos  of  tbe  ImbbI 
ScrtpCoret  of  Sliiiigi  uiImi. 

f.  Sc,  Aoi^oitioe,  as  is  wril-kDown,  was  lor  serenl  jcaxs  beibre  fci§ 
eoDfrrskm  to  Chritt&aatj  a  Mamrfiafan.  Hk  treatises  against  Manichaeiia 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  of  the  greatest  Talae  for  ovr  researches  Bat,  thooch 
Aral>ian  Historians  fay  that  "  Manes  made  imich  of  Buddha,"  we  find  no  ti 
of  Buddhism  in  SC,  Augustine.  The  Manichaeism  which  he  combated 
entirely  the  European  variety.  Perh^s  the  most  interesting  of  St  Angustine^s 
anIi'Manichaean  works  is  the  Reply  to  Faustus,  a  Manichaean  teacher,  whom  he 
also  mentions  in  the  fifth  book  of  Hb  Confessions.  In  this  he  allows  Faustus  to 
speak  (or  himself*  there  being  long  passages  apparently  quoted  in  fall  from 
Faustus*  own  works.  These  sections  are  interesting  as  showing  that  tbe 
Mantchaeans  felt  many  of  the  difficulties  of  the  Christian  revelation  much  in  the 
fame  way  as  the  Buddhist  of  Japan  feels  them  to-day.  The  books  are  almost  en- 
tirely taken  up  with  the  **  higher  criticism  "  of  the  Christian  Scriptures,  but  throw 
no  light  on  the  origins  of  Manichaeism,  or  on  its  connection  with  Existern  religions. 

2.  Kessler. — Mam\  I.  p.  187,  gives  the  following  quotation,  taken  from 
BlrQni,  out  of  one  of  Manes'  own  writings :  **  Wisdom  and  good  works  have  been 
handed  down  in  unbroken  succession  from  age  to  age  by  the  messengers  of  God. 
Thus  in  one  period  the  true  religion  was  proclaimed  in  India  by  the  prophets 
whom  men  call  Buddhas :  in  another,  in  Persia,  by  Zoroaster:  in  another,  by 
JesuSy  in  the  lands  of  the  West.  Then  came  the  present  revelation  and  prophecy 
m  these  latter  days,  in  Babylonia,  by  me,  Manes,  the  Apostle  of  the  true  God." 
Kesslcr  (I.e.)  gives,  for  the  sake  of  comparison,  a  somewhat  similar  list: — Adam, 
Scth,  Noah,  Abraham,  the  Buddhas,  Zoroaster,  Messiah,  Paul.  The  list  should 
end  with  Manes,  but  the  Persian  author,  from  whom  Kessler  quotes,  is  a 
Mussulman,  and  so  closes  his  list  with  Mahomet.  The  use  of  the  word  Messiah 
in  striking.     Notice  also  in  the  above  list  the  plural  form, '  the  Buddhas." 
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II. — Cubricus  (the  young  man's  real  name)  was  born  of  a 
noble,  but  poor,  family  in  Babylonia.  His  father  was  a  very 
religious  nian^  and  a  leading  light  among  the  Mugtasilahs,  a 
halt  Christian,  half  pagan  sect,  amongst  whom  the  lad  learned  a 
great  deal  both  about  Christianity  and  about  the  old  faith  of 
the  Babylonians.  The  Persians,  who  ruled  the  country,  were 
2^roasfrian  fire  worshippers,  and  there  were  many  Jewish 
colonies  in  Babylon.  Evidently  he  was  accustomed  to  a 
iumble  of  religious  notions.* 

Adopted  by  a  widow  woman,  whose  wealth  was  put  at  his 
disposal,  he  found  amongst  her  books  some  evidently  Buddhist 
works  which  attracted  his  attention.  Only  the  nanies  of  these 
books  have  been  preserved, — the  Gospel — the  Chapters — the 
Mysteries  and  the  Treasure^ — but  they  were  evidently  Buddhist 
from  the  tact  that  they  professed  to  be  written  by  a  man  named 
Scythianus*  (Scythian^=Sakyan,  c.f,  Sakyamuni)  and  cnlaiged 
or  re-edited  by  his  disciple  Terebinthus  who  afterwaids  assum- 
ed the  title  of  Buddha.' 


1.  See  Keasler's,  Afani,  for  a  full  discussion  of  Manichaeism. 

2.  Sec  Cyril  of  Jerusalem.  Cat.  Lect.  vi.  J  22-23.  likewise  E|Mphanius 
adv.  Hair.  Both  these  writers  leein  to  have  derived  their  information  from  the 
Acta  Archelai. 

3.  For  a  full  diicussion  of  these  books,  see  the  close  of  the  fourth  I.ecture. 
Epiph.  adv.  Haer.  II.  ii.  (p.  620),  in  Migne's  Patrologie  especially  mentions  that 
ScythiaDUS  was  well  versed  in  the  magical  arts  of  the  Indians  and  Egyptians. 
The  words  of  St.  Cyril  are  as  follows :  (Cat.  I^ct.  vi.  22  23).  "  There  was  in 
Egypt  one  Scythianus,  a  Saracen  [the  Saracens  came  originally  from  the  same 
country  as  the  Yuetchi]  by  birth,  with  nothing  in  common  either  with  Judaism 
or  Christianity.  This  man,  who  dwelt  at  Alexandria  [Epiphanius  adds  that  he 
had  also  lived  in  a  seaport  town  on  the  Red-Sea],  and  imitated  the  life  of  Ari>tutle 

composed  four  books  ** "  But  when  Scythianus  purposed  to  come  into 

Judaea,  and  make  havoc  of  the  land,  the  Lord  smote  him  wiih  a  deadly  disease 
and  stayed  the  pestilence."  The  Acta  Archelai  adds  that  Scythianus  wished  to 
go  to  Jemsalem  "for  the  purpose  of  meeting  all  those  who  had  a  reputation 
there  as  teachers;"   and  Epiphanius  says  that   Terebinthus  carried  out   his 

master's  intention  came  to  Jerusalem  ::epi  Tob^  j^poi^ou^  Twv  dTroardXcJpy 
and  was  there  rejected  by  the  heads  of  the  Christian  Church. 
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Cubricus  then  went  on  his  travels,  to  the  confines  of  India 
and  China,  i  e.  the  country  north  of  Afghanistan,  Turkestan, 
or  Bactria.  Here  he  lived  in  a  cave — the  whole  country  is 
filled  with  ancient  Buddhist  rock- monasteries :  and  acquired 
fame  as  a  painter — the  rock  caves  are  full  of  mural  decorations. 
When  he  came  back,  he  had  assumed  the  name  of  Mani,  the 
artist  or  painter,  with  an  alternative  Manich(Bus,  which  may 
possibly  be  connected  with  the  famous  Indian  Monastery  of 
Manikyala} 

When  Mani  appeared  at  the  coronation  of  Sapor  and 
formulated  his  doctrine,  he  was  first  welcomed,  then  (possibly 
for  political  purposes)  banished.  Sapor's  successor,  Hormisdas 
I.,  recalled  him  and  showed  him  much  favour  : — but  the  next 
King  was  his  enemy.  He  was  arrested  and  put  to  death. 
He  was  flayed  while  still  living,  and  his  skin,  stufTed  with 
straw,  was  hung  up  in  terrorem  over  the  gates  of  Perse- 
polis. 

III. — After  his  death  his  religion  spread  with  great 
rapidity,  adapting  itself,  wherever  it  went,  to  the  religion  of  the 
country.  We  find  Manichaeans  in  Syria,  Palestine,  Asia  Minor, 
Egypt  (Manes,  speaking  to  Christians  calls  himself  the  Apostle 

I.  The  Persian  word  AAmt  also  means  a  painter,  and  there  is  a  tradition 
that  Manes  when  in  exile,  supported  himself  by  making  mural  paintings  such  as 
are  found  in  the  Buddhist  rock- monasteries.  The  Ilokekyo  (See  Lect  iv.) 
makes  special  reference  to  the  merit  to  be  acquired  by  those  who  paint  the  walls  ' 
of  rock-monasteries.  Epiphanius  says  that  Mani  means  aKVJO^^  a  iressel,  or 
vehicle.  H.  G.  Raverly,  [**  Tebbat  three  hundred  and  sixty  five  yeafi  ago.'^  Trans. 
K.  A.  S.  Bengal.  1895  (p.  122)]  mentions  that  at  Lhassa,  **  some  relate  that  the 
tabut  [bier  or  coffin]  of  Mani  the  naqquash  is  preser^'ed  here."  This  paper  is  a 
translation  from  a  Mohammedan  writer,  and  clearly  shows  that  Moh.  tradition 
connects  Mani  with  the  Buddhism  of  Thibet.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  tabut 
may  have  been  the  ceremonial  throne  used  to  signify  the  **  vacant  chair  of  the 
teacher  "  at  the  Befna  festival  held  by  Manichaeans  to  commemorate  the  Martyr- 
dom of  their  Founder.  St.  Augustine  speaks  of  the  Bema  as  having  been  a  vtrj 
impressive  rite.  Other  Manichaean  traces  are  to  be  found  in  Ceylon  as  well  as 
in  Thibet. 
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of  Christ,  or  the  Paraclete),*  in  North  Africa  (St.  Augustine), 
in  France  and  Spain.  It  is  mentioned  as  a  great  honour  to 
Ireland  that  there  were  no  Manichaeans  there,  and  among  the 
tenets  and  practices  for  which  the  Knights  Templars  were  sup- 
pressed were  some  that  were  Manichaean. 

Again,  there  were  Manichaeans  in  Ceylon,  in  South  India 
(there  was  a  Manichaean  St.  Thomas,  and  the  shrine  near 
Madras  is  said  to  be  Manichaean),  in  Thibet  (reh'cs),  and  very 
numerous  communities  in  Turkestan,  Balkh,  ^Kashgari^,  Samar- 
cand.*  They  were  in  China  in  A.D.  500,  if  not  earh'er,  with 
large  temples  at  Singanfu  and  other  places,  and  it  is  said  of 
them  that  their  priests  (Saba)  passed  themselves  off  as  Budd- 
hists, and  adopted  Buddhist  terminology  and  discipline. 

IV. — In  A.D.  805  and  806  there  arrived  at  Singanfu  two 
Japanese  priests,  sent  by  Government  to  study  religious  con- 
ditions and  report.     The  Indian  Buddhism  till  that   time  in 


I.  In  Bukkyb  KakushU  KSyh  (vol.  i.  Hoss5  Shu,  chap,  i.)  the  authors  say 
thflt  in  the  ninth  century  after  Buddha's  death  (Buddhist  chronology  is  notoriously 
lor«?)  the  Bodhl«^ttva  Maitreya  descended  from  (the  Tushita)  Heaven  to  a  Great 
I'reaching  Hall  (Jap.  daikddO)  in  Ayasha  no  Kuni  (?  Ujjain)  where  he  delivered 
lectures  on  the  five  Abhidharmas.  The  date  is  not  quite  right,  when  the  story 
is  told  about  Vasubandhu,  who  lived  in  the  fifth  century,  A.D.,  but  why  should 
not  this  have  been  Manes  ?  In  speaking  to  Christians  we  know  that  he  called 
himself  the  Paraclete.  In  speaking  to  Buddhists  it  would  be  most  natural  for  him 
lo  speak  of  himself  as  the  Maitreya  whom  the  Buddhist  world  was  expecting. 
.  The  Chinese  Tripitaka  contains  several  books  by  Maitreya,  who  is  not  however  the 
expected  Messiah,  but  a  human  Bodhisattva  of  that  name. 

1.  In  the  list  of  Manichaean  writings  given  by  Kessler  (Mani.  I.  p.  214  f.f.) 
are  the  following : — To  the  Indians,  to  the  inhabitants  of  Kaskar,  to  Armenia,  to 
Ktesiphon,  to  Babylon,  to  Mesene  (in  Arabia  Felix). 

The  Arab  writer  Alberuni  (quoted  by  Kessler  I.  p.  322)  says  that  in  his  days, 
A.D.  1048,  there  were  many  Manichaeans  in  Turkestan,  China,  Thibet  and  even 
in  India.  The  Manichaeans  were  divided  into  two  classes.  (^)  Those  who 
maintained  that  miracles  had  ceased  with  Christ  and  that  Manes  had  no  mira- 
culous powers,  and  {b)  those  who  held  that  Manes  had  been  a  wondf^r  worker.  1/ 
I  am  right  in  seeing  strong  traces  of  Manichaeism  in  the  Shmgon  and  Tendai 
Sects  in  Japan,  Dengyo  Daishi  would  seem  to  have  belonged  to  the  first,  and 
K5b5  Daishi  to  the  se.'.ond. 
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Japan   was   not   altogether  satisfactory  and   the  Government 
wanted  something  better  adapted  to  existing  conditions, 

Thcj  bad  ao  abundant  choice  of  material.  Confucianism. 
Taoism,  Nestorian  Christianity  (the  celebrated  Stnganfu  tablet) 
Manichaeism,  and  Buddhism  of  many  sorts — Small  Vehicle, 
and  Large,  Indian  and  Chinese. 

Dengyo  Daishi,  the  first  of  these  young  men,  adopted  the 
Buddhism  lately  formulated  in  China  by  Chisha  Daishi,  better 
known  as  Tendai  Daishi.  It  was  an  eclectic  system,  containing 
elements  taken  from  many  sources,  Manichaean  among  the 
rest.  Some  day  I  hope  to  give  a  lecture  on  Tendai,  to-day 
I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  form  of  faith  brought  over  to 
Japan  by  the  other  Government  student,  Kobo  Daishi. 

K5b5  Daishi 's  sect  vi  known  in  Japan  as  Shingon,  or  Man 
tra,  in  India,  as  Yogachara.  It  does  not  claim  to  be  based  at  all 
on  the  teachings  of  Sakyamuni.  "  Sakyamuni's  faith,"  said  a 
Shingon  believer  the  other  day,  "  is  a  very  imperfect  doctrine, 
good  enough  for  the  ignorant  and  imperfect.  We  speak 
wisdom  amongst  the  Perfect ' — and  the  wisdom  which  we  have 
did  not  come  from  Sakyamuni,  but  from  a  Greater  Buddha 
Vairocana  (in  Jap.  Dainichi)  who  revealed  it  to  men."  I  hope 
to  be  able  to  show  tliat  this  Shingon  teaching  is  simply  Mani- 


I.  The  distinction  between  "  hearers ''  and  "  perfect,"  was  made  in  a  book 
called,  in  Greek,  jj  zwi^  KSipaXaicou  fic^Xo^  or  za  K&(pdXcua^  in  I  atin, 
Epiitola  Fundamenti.  St.  Augustine  wrote  a  treatise  against  it.  It  is  described 
by  the  Manichaean  Felix,  quoted  by  St.  Aug ,  as  containing  iniiium,  medium  et 
finem  of  the  Manichaean  faith.  It  contains,  besides  rules  for  the  *'  perfect  "  and 
••  hearers,"  a  dogmatic  statement  about  the  "  Lii^htpleroma^'  which  corresponds 
so  nearly  to  the  Jap  Buddhist  conception  of  Vaitoc'anay  "  in  whom  all  fulness 
dwells."  Much  of  this  was  taken  from  the  doctrines  of  the  Mendaeans  amongst 
whom  Manes  had  spent  his  youth.     (Cf.  Kessler.  Mani  I.  p.  200,  and  Brandt). 

There  was  another  book,  dr.aauoo^^  (in  Kessler  "  Buch  der  I^bendi»j 
machung  "),  a  title  evidently  taken  from  a  similar  work  by  Scythianus.  (see  note 
above).  Epiphanius  also  mentions  a  juKpOs  Or.aaupo^^  and  Kessler  i.  214.^ 
an  Epistle,  Aufmuntenmg  zur  Fr^mmigkeit^  which  suggests  As'vagho.^ha'« 
,.  Awakening  of  Faith." 
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chaeism.  I  know  that  it  is  generally  looked  upon  as  being 
essentially  Hindoo, — a  mere  adaptation  of  mystic  Hinduism  to 
the  tenets  of  Buddhism.  But  there  are  some  striking  difierences 
between  the  Hindu  ^^^^  and  the  Shlngon  }'o^ac/iara,  and  those 
differences  are  just  what  we  should  expect  from  a  Manichaean 
adapter.  Have  we  not  already  seen  that,  in  speaking  to  Christ- 
ians, Manes  spoke  of  himself  as  the  Comforter,  while  his  disciples 
in  China  ranked  themselves  as  Buddhists  ?  We  should  natural- 
ly expect  him  to  the  Hindoos  to  be  as  a  Hindoo  that  he  might 
gain  the  Hindoos. 

V. — The  Shingon  believers  claim  that  their  doctrines  came 
from  South  India,  where  Nagarjuna  found  their  Sacred  Books 
in  an  Iron  Tower,  where  he  received  Baptism  from  an  old 
satnt^ 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  both  Manichaeism  and  the  earlier 
Zoroastrianism  on  which  it  was  partly  based  were  firmly  estab- 
lished in  Southern  India,  and  there  is  ci  great  deal  in  common 
in  the  terminology  and  ritual  of  Hindooism  and  of  Zoroast- 
rianism :  e.g.  the  words  goma,  akia,  and  the  fire-sacrifices  be- 
longing to  them  and  to  the  Shingon. 

VI. — When  a  Manichaean  became  a  Christian  he  was 
required  to  make  the  following  abjuration  :     "  I  anathematize 

Terebinthus    who   is    called    Buddha Zoroaster, 

whom  Manes  called  a  god,   who  had,  so  he  said,  appeared  in 
former  times  to  the  Indians  and  Persians   (possibly   this  is  the 


I.  Baptism  in  the  Shingoji  and  Tcndai  sects  (Skt.  Aithisekha.  Jap.  Ktvanjd) 
(s  the  exact  counterpart  of  what  it  was  in  Manichaeism,  n^t  a  symbol  of  new 
Iife»  nor  an  initiation  for  all  believers,  but  a  sign  of  admission  into  the  higher 
grade  of  believers.  Manichaeism  had  two  grades  of  disciples,  the  Hearers  and 
the  Perfect ;— with  different  rules  and  discipline  for  each.  Like  the  Shingon 
monk,  the  Manichaean  *'  Perfect  "  had  to  abstain  from  marriage,  business,  and 
all  connection  wilh  the  world.  These  men  in  each  case  form  the  hierarchy,  and 
admission  to  the  higher  ranks  is  by  Baptism.  I  Ijelicve  this  tower  to  have  been 
the  Manichaean  Shrine  of  St.  Thomas  in  S.  India,  and  that  the  Nagarjuna  of  the 
Mantra  sects  was  quilt  a  different  person- ge  from  the  Nagarjuna  who  composed 
the  S'astra  on  the  Prajna  Paramifa. 


'•'j'it- 
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explanation  of  the  Iron  Tower)  and  whom  he  named  the  Sun 

(Jap.  Dainichi) I  anathematize  all  the  gods  whom  Manes 

has  invented the  four-faced  Father  of  Greatness*   (the 

eternal   Buddha  of  Shingonism  is   '  four-faced/  having  four 

essential  qualities) the  so-called  Male  Virgin  of  light  the 

shoulder   Bearer* the   five    spiritual    Lights,  (ra    Tziute 

(fSTT^^ tJic  Five  Dhyani  Buddhas  of  Shingon, tlie 

1.  Four-faced.  In  Shiogonism,  all  the  Buddhas,  and  consequently  MahAvairo- 
e*ana,  (i^.  God)  "ont  quatre  corps  spirituels,  qui  sont,  i°,  celui  de  leur  nature 
originelle,  2®  celui  quails  revfitent  selon  leur  penste,  3®  le  transform^,  4®  le  derive 
de  celui  ou  secondalre/'  Rev.  de  I'Hist  d.  Rel.  XXVI.  311.  Cf.  the  Tetraciys 
in  the  system  of  Proclus,  the  Neoplatonist. 

2.  Shoulder  bearer  Cf.  the  Sutra  of  the  Burden-bearer  in  J.  R.  A.  S.  1 90 1. 
573*  **  J^  ^^^  enseignerai  le  fardeau,  le  porteur  du  fardeau,  la  prise  du  fardeau, 
le  depdt  du  fardeau.    Le  fardeau  ce  sont  les  cinq  skandhas :  la  prise  du  fardeau, 

c'est  la  trima: le  dep6t  du  fardeau,  c'est  I'extinction  de  lairisna:  le 

porteur  du  fardeau  c'est  \tpudgala  (Jap.  alc^ashiki)^  c'est  le  personnage  respect- 
able que  vous  voyez,  qui  a  un.tel  nom  &c.  &c."  ValUe  Potissin,  Dogme-Bouddh. 
J.  A.  Se.  IX.  T.  XX.  266.    In  a  passage  in  Epiphanius  (adv.  Haeres.  LXVI.  cap 

XXV).    it  says  that  Manes  taught  that  6  npwTO^  duOpconoQ  consisted  o^ 

rd  niuTi  arotj^eca.     elal  3e  due/Jio^y  ^ftJc,  udwpy   nbp  /cal  uhj. 

There  was  a  sixth,  (pOYin^  the  soul,  of  which  man  bad  been  robbed.  In 
Ttuzoku  Bukkyo  Gimoti  Kaito  Shii^  Vol.  I.  p.  504,  is  a  lengthy  expose  of 
Shingon  doctrine  as  to  the  soul.  It  lays  down  the  six  principles,  earth,  water, 
&c.,  with  shiki  as  the  sixth.  These  bix,  it  says,  are  expressed  by  the  mystic 
dharani  a-ba*faka-ki-un  and  correspond  to  the  six  organs,  and  the  six  senses  of 
man  It  was  to  save  the  "burden-bearer" — (the  pudgala)  that  the  Saviour, 
according  to  Manes  came  into  the  world,  ore  di  e?5e,  iprjoci^^  b  nazTjp  b 
^(bv  OXc^opivTjv  r^v  ^(Jjfjyv  ip  rw  a  topaz  i eittpipe  zoif  old)/ 

auzou,  Ep.  I.e.  cap.  XLIX.  Abarakakiun  is  the  Abrasax  of  the  Egyptian 
Gnostics,  e.g.  Basil  ides. 

3.  The  Arab  Historian,  Al  jitkClbl,  (Kesslcr  I.  323)  says  that  God  is  only  a 
name  for  the  Five  Concepts—colour,  taste,  smell,  touch  hearing.  These  how- 
ever constitute  personality  and  so  God  is  a  personal  being.  The  same  applies 
to  the  god  of  darkness.  This  is,  however,  not  so  in  the  Fihrisi  al  ultim  the 
greatest  of  all  Persian  authorities  on  Manes.  God— the  King  of  the  Paradises 
(pi )  of  Light  has  five  elements.— Gentleness,  Knowledge,  Understanding,  Secrecy, 
Insight :— five  spiritual  elements— liove.  Faith,  Truth,  Bravery,  Wisdom.  Earth 
has  the  same  five  elements,  to  which  the  spiritual  elements  corresponding  are  :— 
Breath  Wind,  Light,  Water,  Fire. 
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five  Spiritual  emanations  from  the  Manicliiuan    God., in 

each    case   incarnated   in    great    religious   teachers with 

Christ  as  the  ^^Jjoc  or  "  light  "  of  the  West  in  the  one  case, 

and  Amidaasthe  Dhyani  Buddha  of  tlic  West  in  the  other) 

in  short,  I  anathematize  all  i\\■^  gods,^  Aeons,  and  derivative 
Aeons  {aliovaz  uou  ae<Lvcw  -the  Buddhas,  Bosatsu,  and 
Manushi  Buddhas)  whom  Manes  invented.'  It  is  hard  to 
imagine  at  first  how  immense  is  the.  Pantheon  of  Buddiiism  in 
its  Tcndai  and  Shingon  forms. 

•'  I  anathematize  those  that  say  that  Zoroaster.  lUtddlia, 
Christ}  Manes,  and  tlie  Sun.  ( — the.' five  Dhyani  Buddhas  ending 
up  with  Vairocana=Dainichi=Aniaterasu=the  Great  Sun — ) 

are  one  and  the  same.     (It  is  just  what  Shingon  says) that 

identify  Christ  with  the  Sun  and   worship  the  celestial  bodies 

(again  Shingon) that  say  that  the  souls  of  men  are  identical 

with   God    (again  Shingon) that   teach   that   plants,  trees, 

water,  and  such  like  things  are  endowed  with  souls  (Shingon 
again)." 

VII. — One  of  the  strangest  identifications  that  I  have 
found  I  got  from  St.  Augustine,  who  was  himself  at  one  time  a 
Manichaean.  Among  other  things  in  his  anti  Manichaean 
treaties  (e,g,  the  division  of  believers  into  Hearers  and  Perfect, 

I.  There  is  a  strange  passage  in  Epiph.  which  I  give  l)clow  in  which  he 
speaks  of  ihe  historical  Christ  as  being  in  the  Small  Vehicle,  much  as  the 
historical  Gotama  was.    Here  is  the  quotation. 

Epiph.  adv.  ITacres.  LXVI  (p.  647)  cap.  XXXI. 

al  9k  TtpopoXat  Trdaae^  6  hjao^j::.  b  iv  Taj/ntcfiO)  TlXouo^  Kat 

Tou  <ftord<:y  Kai  6  TrpeaJiuTTjc:  b  zfHTOz,  b  Iv  up psyd?Mj  7:h)up^  Ka't 
TO  (^ofv  Tzveufia  Kat  to  Tecj[0(;  tou  peyoJou  nupb^,  Kac  rb  ro'j 
(iuipoo  Kai  tou  depo^  Kai  toT)  uSavoz 

^lere  it  is  noticeable  that  Jesus  is  put  in  the  "  Small  Vehicle,"  while  the  unknown 
•*  tcrtius  sencx  *' is  described  as  belonging  to  the  "Great  Vcliiclc."  'Hie  walls 
against  lire,  wind,  etc.,  are  lo  be  found  among  the  siptacitla  of  tlie  Shiiio-in-dzti^ 
p.  1^3,76,  but  csp,  pp.  25-32.  The  teiiitvi  seiiex  is  the  Great  Saky.iiiniiii  of  tlio 
Ilokekyo,  the  first  being  the  historical  Gotama,  and  the  second,  the  ex[)anilcd 
Sakjramuni  of  the  caiHrr  AtahiiyAna 
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which  is  also  found  in  Shingon)  he  tells  us  that  the  Manichaeam 
had  a  threefold  system  of  sacramental  or  quasi-sacramental 
worship,  based  on  ethical  rules  of  life,  and  known  as  die 
signacula  or  seals.  There  were  three  seals,  he  tells  us,  of  the 
hand,  the  mouth,  the  heart, — signaculunt  oris,  manus,  pectoris. 
Strange  to  say  Shingon  has  the  same — a  threefold  rule  of  life 
with  conduct  for  body,  mouth,  and  heart  (Jap.  sangui)  and 
based  on  that  threefold  system  of  worship  known  as  the 
sanmitsu,  "  the  three  secrets."  When  we  come  to  enquire 
more  i>articularly,  we  find  that  these  secrets  are  actually  called 
seals,  of  the  hand,  the  mouth,  and  the  heart,  the  first  consisting 
of  certain  ritual  signs  to  be  done  with  the  hands  during 
worship,  the  second,  of  certain  formulae  or  mantras  {dharani) 
to  be  recite^,  and  the  third  of  certain  acts  of  meditation  to  be 
made.  The  seals  of  the  hands  are  all  explained  in  the  Shido- 
itidzu  in  the  Annates  du  Musee  Guimet.  The  mantras  or 
seals  of  the  mouth  are  mostly  unintelligible  formulae,  supposed 
to  be  Sanskrit,  but  not  always  so  {e.g,  akka= water),  and  there 
is  said  to  be  only  one  man  (8i  years  old)  who  now  understands 
them. '  Of  the  meditations  I  could  not  learn  much  except 
that  they  did  not  differ  materially  from  the  zazen  of  the  other 
sects. 

VIII. — As  we  come  to  know  more  of  Japanese  history  we 
shall  probably  find  some  deep  reason  prompting  the  Govern- 
ment of  that  time  to  send  over  students  of  religion  to  China. 
All  sorts  of  religious  ideas  were  coming  into  the  country,  as 
they  had  done  a  century  before  into  China,  Religious  con- 
fusion, leading  to  spiritual  unrest,  was  much  to  be  dreaded,  and 
a  harmonious  and  harmonizing  system  seemed  an  essential. 
Dengyo   and    Kobo   were   both   harmonists,   and   the  Ryobu 


I.  Many  of  these  spells,  or  dharani^  are  to  be  found  in  Chap.  XXI.  of  the 
Hokekyo.  I  have  found  some,  esp.  applica]3le  to  Kwannon,  in  a  little  Gitechism 
cntitlecl  Kwann<m  no  Kudoku  ;  and  there  is  a  (Shingon)  book  on  the  **  Tliirteen 
Puddhas ''  which  gives  the  proper  Mantra  tp  \)e  used  for  e^ch  of  these  personage^. 
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Shinto^  which  they  favoured  brought  quietness,  if  it  did  not 
bring  spiritual  strength  to  the  country.  Consciously  or  un- 
consciously Kobo  was  a  true  disciple  of  Manes,  and  his  system 
worked  for  great  comprehensiveness  as  did  also  that  of  its  rival 
of  Tendai. 

We  have  thus  in  the  Japanese  Shingon  a  complexity  ol 
causes  working  as  it  were  in  and  out  upon  each  other.  Egypt, 
Babylon,  and  Persia,  influence  the  Hindoo  ritual,  which 
in  its  turn  influences  the  decadent  Buddhism  of  the  last  two 
centuries  before  Christ. 

This  Buddhism  comes  back  to  Egypt  in  the  person  of 
Scythianus,  where  it  is  infected  with  Alexandrine  speculation, 
and  so  returns  to  Babylon  and  India.  Then  it  influences 
^anes  on  the  one  hand,  and  Nagarjuna  on  the  other,  and  these 
two  streams  flowing  in  totally  different  channels,  at  length 
meet  in  China,  where  Kobo  Daishi  unites  them  into  one,  and 
out  of  them  forms  the  Japanese  system  of  the  Shingon.  The 
tracing  of  these  interacting  influences  can  only  be  compared 
to  the  following  out  the  pedigree  of  a  family  the  members  of 
which  have  for  several  generations  intermarried  with  each 
other. 

I.  Kyohit  ShhUo,  sometimes  also  called  Ryoint  Bukkyo,  is  an  amalgamation 
of  the  two  religions  into  one  system  by  treating  Shinto  gods  as  Buddhas  and  vice 
It  was  definitely  swept  away  at  the  Kestoraiion  of  Meiji. 


LECTURE    II. 


DARUMA  AND  THE  BUDDHIST 

CANON. 


Daruma  is  in  Japan  the  name  given  to  a  peculiar  legless 
doll  which  is  often  to  be  seen  in  the  hands  of  children.  It  may 
be  looked  upon  as  the  equivalent  of  our  Noah's  Arks,  for  it  is 
in  reality  the  image  of  a  great  Buddhist  Saint.  In  China,  the 
Saint's  name  is  Tamo,  a  personage  held  in  so  high  esteem  that  the 
first  missionaries  thought  that  he  was  no  other  than  the  Apostle 
St.  Thomas,  whom  legend  has  credited  with  the  evangelization 
of  India  and  China.  His  real  name  is  BodludJiarma,  He  was 
an  Indian  Buddhist,  the  son  of  an  Indian  Raja,  who  made  his 
appearance  in  China  about  the  year  A.D.  520,  where  he 
founded  the  Zen  or  Dhyani  sect.  This  sect,  under  the  name 
of  Busshinshu  (Sect  of  Buddha's  mind)  was  brought  into  Japan 
as  early  as  A.D.  654  by  the  monk  Dosho,  who  failed,  however, 
to  gain  much  popular  favour  for  his  teachings.  It  was  re- 
imported  in  1 172  and  1194,  respectively  by  Eisai  and  Dosen, 
in  two  sections,  the  Rinsai,  which  came  from  the  South  of 
China,  and  the  Sodo,  which  came  from  North  of  the  Yangtze. 
The  big  Monasteries  at  Kamakura  belong  to  the  former,  the 
Sodo  has  its  chief  seat  at  the  Eiheiji  in  Echizen. 

To  judge  of  Daruma 's  work,  it  is  necessary  to  speak  first 
of  the  Canon  of  Northern  Buddhism. 

The  first  official  appearance  of  Buddhism  in  China  was  in 
A.D.  67,  v/hen.  in  answer  to  the  Emperor  Ming-ti's  myitatiQa* 
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two  priests,  Matanga  and  Dharmaraksha,  brought  Buddhist 
books,  relics,  and  images,  from  N.W.   India,  and  founded  a 
monastery  which  still  exists,  under  the  name  of  the  White 
Horse.     Both  these  men  died  in  A.D.  70  leaving  behind  thcni 
four  books,  of  which  only  one  now  exists,  the  Sutra  of  the  42 
sections.    The  next  batch  of  missionaries  came  to  China  in 
A.D.    147,  headed  by  the  Parthian  Prince,  Anshikao.     The 
interval  of  seventy  years*   was   largely  taken   up   with   con- 
troversies and  persecutions  during  which  the  Buddhists  claimed 
to  be  miraculously  assisted.'    After  A.D.  147  the  stream  of 
translators  began.     What  the  size  of  that  stream  was  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  in  A.D.  730,  a  short  time  before 
Dengyo  Daishi  came  over  from  Japan,  the  Northern  Buddhist 
Bible  consisted  of  5.048  distinct  works — with  power  to  add  to 
their  number.     The  treatises  were  vciy  miscellaneous.     There 
are  treatises  on  abstruse  metaphysics,  there  are  also  treatises  on 
the  cure  ol  the  tooth-ache,  and  there  are  gods  and  goddesses, 
Buddhas  and  Bodhisattvas  from  every  land  that  ever  contained  a 
Buddhist, — Afghanistan,  Persia,  Central  Asia,  India.     All  the 


I.  It  seems  also  clear  that  wherea<  Miiig*tr  was  a  pacific  ruler,  and,  as  such, 
naturally  inclined  to  Buddhism,  his  successors  fell  under  the  influence  of  the 
military  party,  the  chief  exponent  of  which  was  Panchao  the  Viceroy  who  pushed 
his  conquests  as  far  as  the  Caspian  Sea. 

S.  During  those  seventy  odd  years  between  A.D.  70  and  A.D.  147,  the 
infant  Buddhist  communities  underwent  a  severe  trial  of  opposition  and  even  of 
persecution,  at  the  hands  of  the  representatives  of  the  older  religions  of  China. 
The  Confucianists  and  Taobts  were  the  most  vigorous  opponents  of  the  foreign 
religion,  and  the  Buddhist  answer  seems  to  have  b an  apoeal  to  the  miracul- 
ous. In  Bukkyo  Gimon  M<mddki  Vol.  I.  chap  2,  there  is  a  long  discussion  on 
relics  and  sacred  objects,  together  with  an  account  of  the  miracles  which  are 
believed  to  have  accompanied  the  first  introduction  of  Buddhism  into  China. 
The  bones  of  Buddhist  Saint5,  placed  on  an  anvil,  refused  to  be  broken  by  the 
blows  of  a  sledge  hammer,  the  Sacred  Books  of  the  priests,  and  the  idols  which 
they  venerated,  passed  unscathed  through  the  ordeal  of  fire.  A  drama  very 
similar  to  that  of  Elijah  and  the  priests  of  Baal  was  enacted  in  the  capital  city 
of  the  Later  or  Eastern  Han  Dynasty,  and  the  result— (if  we  may  trust  the 
Buddhist  historians,  who  arc  not  ali^rays  veracious) — was  the  triumph  of  th^ 
foreign  religion,  through  the  manifest  interpositioo  of  Providence, 
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books  claimed  to  have  been  originally  written  in  Sanskrit.     San- 
skrit was  the  ecclesiastical  language  of  Buddhism,  just  as  much 
as  L^tin  was  the  ecclesiastical  language  of  Mediaeval  Europe. 

The  obvious  results,  which  were  felt  less  in  India,  where 
eliere    was   no   importation   of  books,   than   in  China,   where 
snissions  came  in  from  all  sides,  and  where  the  stream  was  aug- 
■mented  by  native  additions,  was  a  most  alarming  confusion  of 
^religious  ideas.    For  this  several  remedies  suggested  themselves, 
(i)  Eclecticism, — Buddhist  teachers  took  some  particular 
Sutra  or  Commentary  which  appealed  specially  to  their  wants, 
2ind   made  the  selected   book   or   books   the  bases  of  their 
sectarian  teaching.     These  are  known  as  the  "  One  Sutra  one 
Commentary  "   Sects,  and  are  very  largely  of  Indian  origin. 
The  early  sects  in  Japan   (mostly  extinct)   which  established 
themselves  during  the  Nara  period   (Kusha,   Hosso,   Jojitsu, 
Ritsu,  Sanron,  &c.)  belonged  to  this  class.      They  were  narrow 
and  sectarian  bodies,  and  both  in  Japan  and  China  were  disposed 
to  quarrel  amongst  themselves.     There  is  plenty  of  proof  tend- 
ing to  show  that  about  the  Nara  period    (from  A.D.  593  to 
A.  D.  793),  Buddhism  in  Japan   was   distracted  by   internal 
conflicts  which  were  very  disturbing  to  the  whole  country,  and 
that  the  Emperor  Kwammu's  thought,  in  sending  K5bo  and 
Dengy5  to  China,  was  mainly  to  obtain  some  religious  system 
which   should    brin^   peace   to   the   country   and   obtain   the 
harmonious  co-operation  within  the  body  politic  of  Buddhism, 
Confucianism   and   the   indigenous   Shinto.      I    have  already 
spoken  about  K5b6  and  his  work.     It  remains  for  me  to  speak 
of  Dengy5  s  labours. 

II.  The  Harmonists. — Eclecticism  having  failed,  both  in 
China  and  Japan,  to  bring  forth  good  fruit,  the  way  remained 
open  for  the  Harmonists  to  try  their  hand.  Was  it  possible  to 
bring  the  chaos  of  Mahay  ana  scriptures  into  anything  like  order 
or  system  ?  The  task  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  many  priests, 
both  Indian  and  Chinese.  Kaigen  and  Chiko,  among  the 
former,  Es/u,  Chisha,  Gcnsliu,  and  others,  among  the  latter,  all 
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tried  their  hands  at  it  and  failed,  h^mon  Zenshi  (A.D.  400)  gave 
up  the  attempt  in  despair,  and  yet  fluked  a  success.  Despairing 
of  finding  which  was  the  principal  scripture  to  which  the  rest  of 
the  books  should  be  subordinated,  he  shut  his  eyes,  walked 
into  the  library  and  took  the  first  book  his  fingers  touched.  It 
happened  to  be  Nagarjuna's  Madhyamika  S' astray  and  he  took 
it  as  the  basis  of  his  arrangement.  "  And  this,*'  says  a  Jai>a- 
nese  wiiter,  '*  is  the  basis  of  the  Tendai  sect !"  ^ 

Dengyd   Daishi's   system   was  a    little   different   to    that. 
The  founder  of  the  Chinese  Tendai  had  supposed  four  great 
periods  of  development  in  the  teachings  of  Sakyamuni,  and  had 
arranged  all  the  scriptures  of  the  THree  Baskets  according  to 
those  periods,  making  the  Madhyamika  Sastra  the  key  to  the 
whole  harmony.     Dengyo  Daishi  added  a  fifth  period  to  his 
harmony  of  the  Master's  life,  and  thereby  made   room  in  the 
highest  place  for  the  Saddharma-pundarika,  which  had  been  a 
favorite  in  Japan  ever  since  the  Prince  Imperial  Shotoku  had 
himself  delivered  lectures  on  it  in  the  precincts  of  the  Palace  at 
Nara,      Dengyo's    periods    are    the    following: — (i)  Kegoii 
(Avatamsaka)  a  very  exalted  set  of  teachings  delivered  before 
Angels  and  Bodhisattvas,  immediately  after  his  Enlightenment, 
when   the  celestial   glory  was  still  upon  Gotama.      (ii)  Agon 
(Agama),  simple  teachings,  for  sinful  men,  being  the  substance 
of  his  early  preachings  at  Benares  and  elsewhere,     (iii)  Hodo 
(Vaipulya),  the  "expanded  teachings"  of  a  later  period,  given 
to  disciples    with   a    certain   amount   of  spiritual    experience, 
(iv)  Hannya  (Prajna)    containing  the  philosophy  of  his  whole 
system,   and  lastly,  (v)  Hokke-Nchan    (Saddharma-pundarika, 
Nirvana),  being  theological  and  ecstatic  teachings  of  his  last  few 
years.     In  this  way  Dcn^yo  Daishi  hoped   that  he  had  formu 
latcd  a  comprehensive  system  in  which  there  was  room  for  the 
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whole  "  84,000  articles  of  the  orthodox  Mahayana  Faith." 
and  certainly  if  the  Truth  can  be  obtained  by  boundless  com 
prehensiveness,  Dengyo  Daishi  was  on  the  way  to  attaining  it. 
It  took  a  student  some  twenty  years  to  graduate  in  theology  in 
the  Buddhist  University  which  Dengy5  established  on  Hieizan» 
and  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  he  could  have  succeeded  in  his 
designs  if  he  had  not  added  to  his  theological  requirements 
some  very  practical  and  beneficial  labours  of  a  different  sort. 
It  was  perhaps  too  much  to  expect  that  so  comprehensive  a 
sect  as  the  Tendai  should  continue  for  long  in  a  pure  and 
virtuous  state.  It  had  in  it  too  much  that  was  incongruous 
and  incompatible,  and  too  much  that  was  worldly  and  carnal. 
It  was  the  Court  religion,  and  lent  itself  to  Court  intrigues 
durii^  one  of  the  most  intriguing  periods  of  Japanese  history. 
It  was  torn  into  factions  by  the  rivalries  of  ambitious  priests, 
and  the  conflicting  claims  of  competing  monasteries.  The 
Hieizan  monks  were  notorious  fighters,  and  the  history  of 
Japanese  Buddhism  from  A.D.  900  to  A.D.  1250  is  the  record 
of  a  succession  of  protests  from  earnest-minded,  spiritual,  teach- 
ers, against  the  corruptions  of  the  dominant  school  of  thought.^ 

One  of  these  protests  was  the  protest  of  the  Zen  sects  in 
A.D.  1 1 72  and  1194,  which  I  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of 
this  paper.  Both  Eisai  and  Dozen  based  their  Protestant 
teachings  on  the  doctrines  formulated  by  Bodhidharma. 

Daruma  held  with  St.  Paul,  that  "  the  letter  killeth.*'  Hr 
did  not  trouble  to  investigate  the  Mahayana  Scriptures,  to 
select  this  book,  or  reject  that  other.  He  simply  put  the  whole 
on  one  side,  and  said  that  it  was  not  by  the  Scriptures  that  a 
man  could  he  saved.  By  clinging  to  a  "  One  Sutra,  One 
Commentary  '*  system,  a  man  became  generally  a  narrow 
minded  bigot;  by  trying  to  follow  the  Harmonists  and  adopting 
all  Scriptures,  he  exposed   himself  to  the  danger  of  always 

I.  See  de  Miuclieres  yiy/^w  vols.  I  and  11  for  a  g(K>d  description  of  the  State 
of  Japan  during  the  period  from  the  9th  to  the  13th  centuries. 
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learning  and  never  coming  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Truth.  The 
way  of  Buddhism  was  simpler.  Its  main  problem  was  to  arrive 
at  Busshin,  at  the/*  inmost  heart  of  Buddha,"  and  that  was  a 
task  which  each  man  must  do  for  himself,  by  following  the 
path  which  the  Master  had  trodden  first,  which  the  Bodhisattvas 
and  Patriarchs  had  trodden  after  him.  By  his  own  exertions, 
by  the  purification  of  his  own  heart,  by  a  deep  and  constant 
contemplation  of  the  most  abstract  kind,  and  growing  dqeper 
and  more  abstract  with  every  exercise,  he  must  reach  out  to 
Truths  which  Gotama  had  attained  to  under  the  Bo-Tree. 
Daruma's  system  is  the  Buddhist  counterpart  of  the  Spiritual 
Kxercises  of  St.  Ignatius  Loyola,  and  the  Zen  faith  has  always 
been  the  faith  of  soldiers  and  men  of  serious  affairs.  It  was 
the  faith  of  the  manly  Hojo  Regents  at  Kamakura ;  it  has 
always  been  the  popular  Buddhism  of  the  samurai. 

When  once  this  enlightenment  has  been  reached,  the 
Zenshu  believer  will  turn  to  his  scriptures,  and  there  find 
comfort.  But  he  nded  not  confine  himself  to  the  Buddhist 
scriptures  at  all.  Confucianism,  especially  that  of  the  deep 
reaching  Oyomei  School,  has  always  been  the  strength  and  stay 
of  the  Zenshu  priests  and  lay  believers.  In  modern  days,  they 
will  turn  to  Epictetus,  to  Tolstoi,  to  Emerson,  to  Goethe,  nay, 
they  will  try  to  find  "  sermons  in  stones  and  good  in  every- 
thing." The  Essence  of  Zenshuism  is  the  *'  Heart  of  Buddha." 
But  what  that  heart  is  cannot  exactly  be  said.  There  is  a 
carving  at  Nikko  which  tells  the  tale.  Three  monkeys  holding 
their  hands,  one  over  his  eyes,  one  over  his  ears,  and  one  over 
his  mouth,  viizani,  kikazaru^  iwazarti : — **  Eye  hath  not  seen 
it,  ear  hath  not  heard  it,  tongue  hath  not  spoken  it."  The 
truth  lies  too  deep  for  any  but  a  communication  from  mind  to 
mind.  Oral  transmission  fails,  the  written  letter  fails  still  more 
signally.  "  All  wise  men,"  said  Lord  Beaconsfield,  "  are  of  the 
same  religion  :  no  wise  man  ever  says  what  that  religion  is." 

The  Zensluiists  claim,  and  I  thick  with  justice,  that  theirs 
is  the  most  pure  form  of  Indian  3ud(ttiism  in  Japan.    They 
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arc  certainly  the  most  free  of  any  of  the  Japanese  sects  from 
admixture  of  non-Indian  elements.  They  represent,  as  far  as 
can  be  at  such  a  distance  of  place  and  time,  the  old  Buddhist 
faith  that  renovated  India  in  the  days  of  Gotama  and  As'oka, 
that  fought  against  Hindoo  pliilosophers  and  Brahman  sages. 
They  are  the  sturdiest  and  strongest,  though  not  perhaps  the 
most  obtrusively  active,  of  Buddhist  sects  at  the  present  day. 

To-day  I  have  said  all  I  can  in  their  praise.  In  my  last 
lecture  I  sliall  speak  of  some  criticisms  which  have  been  direct- 
ed against  them  by  contemporaries. 
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I  have  read  in  a  Buddhist  book  published  this  summer 
{Bukkyo  Kahiha  Koyo)  that  the  different  sects  ought  to  be 
arranged  according  to  their  kottzon,  or  principal  object  of 
worship.  This  arrangement  gives  us  three  classes  of  Buddhist 
sects, — those  in  which  Vairoc'ana  is  the  Hanzon^  those  in  which 
it  is  Sakyamuni,  and,  lastly,  those  which  give  the  principal  seat 
of  honour  to  Amida. 

The  Tendai  system,  true  to  its  characteristic  spirit  of  com- 
prehensiveness, tried  to  hold  all  three,  but  failed.  It  admitted 
Sakyamuni,  Amida,  and  Vairoc'ana,  but  it  did  not  succeed 
in  keeping  its  monks  true  even  to  one  of  these  three. 
We  find  'Tendai  temples  like  that  e,g,^  of  Asakusa,  in 
which  Kwannon  is  the  honzon^  in  others  it  is  Yakushi,  or 
Kompira,  the  Sanskrit  Kuvera.  The  Tendai  very  soon 
split  into  sub-sects, — partly  from  worldly  reasons,  and  partly 
owing  to  dogmatic  considerations.  There  is  a  sub-sect  of 
Tendai  in  which  Amida  is  the  honzoUj  in  contradistinction 
to  the  practice  of  the  main  body,  which  principally  reveres  the 
glorified  Sakyamuni  as  described  in  the  Hokekyo,  and  no 
less  than  four  sects  of  out  and  out  Amida  worshippers  have 
left  the  Tendai  and  set  up  for  themselves.  It  would  take  me 
beyond  my  present  limits  to  go  into  a  detailed  account  of  these 
sects.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  first  sect, — the  one  known 
as  Yudzunembutsu,  and  founded  by  Ryonen  Shonin  in 
A.D.    1123, — IS   based  on  a  vision  in  which  Amida  himself 
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appeared  to  the  founder  of  the  sect,  and  told  him  to  go  out 
from  the  Hieizan  Monastery,  as  being  a  den  of  demons,  and 
to  take  refuge  in  a  One  Being,  who  summed  and  stood  for 
all,  and  a  One  religious  practice  which  united  all  in  itself.  The 
Vision  showed  that  the  Hieizan  required  both  moral  reform 
and  a  simplification  of  dogma,  but  the  Yudzunembutsu  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  been  a  success.  It  has  always  been  a 
small  sect :  its  younger  sisters,  the  J5do,  founded  by  Genku,  or 
Honen,  in  iigo,  and  the  Shinshu,  established  by  Shinran  in 
1224,  have  both  been  much  more  successful.  They  have 
appealed  to  Buddhist  history  and  traditions,  have  boldy 
claimed  to  represent  the  true  teaching  of  Sakyamuni  in  his  later 
years,  and  have  gathered  three  quarters  of  the  Japanese  Buddhists 
into  their  Colds.  There  is  one  other  Amida  sect,  the  Ji,  founded 
about  1275,  also  as  the  result  of  a  vision,  but  to  all  practical 
intents  and  purposes  it  is  the  Jodo  and  Shinshu  that  virtually 
monopolize  the  world  of  Amida  worshippers. 

These  sects  (they  obviously  came  into  existence  in  Japan 
from  the  absolute  necessity  of  presenting  the  people  of  this 
country  with  something  more  simple  and  practical  than  the 
extremely  elaborate  systems  of  Shingon  and  Tendai)  all  find 
their  peculiar  tenets  in  three  Sutras- — Muryojukyo,  Kwanmuryb- 
jiikyo  and  Amida-kyb  ^ — in  which  Sakyamuni  discourses  of  the 
merits  of  another  Buddha,  as  great  as,  or  greater  than,  Himself, 
Who  presides  over  a  Western  Paradise  into  which  nothing  that 
\&  undefiled  may  enter,  and  admission  to  which  may  be 
gained,  quite  irrespective  of  a  man's  Karttta,  simply  by  Faith 
in  and  Invocation  of  the  Name  of  Buddha  Amitabha.  Like 
many  (I  might  say  all  the)  Mahayana  books,  these  three  Sutras 
are  not  mentioned  for  centuries  after  Gotama's  death.  In  the 
middle  of  the  1st  century  A.D.  As'vaghosha  mentions  both 
Amida  and  the  Sutra  in  his  Awakening  of  Faith  (Kishinroti)  : 
we  are  told  that  Nagarjuna  died  with  his  face  set  towards  the 

I.  In  Sanskrit  respectively  the  Larger  Sukhavati  Vyuha,  the  Amttayur 
dhyani  sutra^  and  the  Smaller  Sukhavati  Vyuha 
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Western  Paradise :  the  brothers  Asangha  and  Vasubandhu 
believed  on  Aniida  in  India  of  the  fifth  century  A.D.  In  China, 
Amida  books  were  brought  in  very  early,  Kumarajiva  and 
others  were  great  translators  of  these  Sutras,  and  the  so-called 
White  I^tus  Sect,  which  is  still  in  existence,  has  been  the 
foster-mother  of  the  Japanese  sects  which  I  have  already 
mentioned.  Any  one  who  has  given  the  least  attention  to 
Mahayana  Buddhism  will  know  how  hard  it  is  to  assign  a  date 
to  any  Sutra  coming  from  India.  Even  supposing  that  these 
Sutras  represent  the  genuine  teachings  of  Sakyamuni,  there  is  an 
interval  of  silence,  from  B.C  490  to  A.D.  60,  during  which  neither 
Amida  nor  Amida  Sutras  are  once  mentioned,  so  far  as  we  know. 

I  myself  believe  that  the  Sutras,  as  we  have  them  now,  arc 
of  a  late  date,  much  posterior  to  Shaka's  time,  and  that  the 
writings  themselves  should  be  classed  as  "  Vaipulya,"  or 
•'  developed,"  i.e.  containing  doctrines  given  at  first  in  a  very 
simple  form,  but  expanded  and  developed  on  some  subsequent 
occasion.  But,  while  believing  the  books  themselves  to  be  late, 
I  think  the  teaching  concerning  Amida  may  have  been  actually 
given,  in  germ,  by  Sakyamuni  himself  during  one  of  the  last 
years  of  his  IJfe  (say  B.C.  485.)  I  will  give  the  reasons  which 
have  led  me  to  this  conclusion. 

There  is  a  touch  of  time  and  place  about  the  Amitayur- 
dhyana  Sutra  which  seems  to  my  mind  to  bear  all  the  marks 
ot  being  essentially  true.  It  is  known  that  Gotama  had,  as  one 
of  his  most  earnest  disciples,  a  local  Rajah,  Bimbisara 
by  name.  Bimbisara  had  a  bad  son,  Ajatasatru,  who,  conspir- 
ing with  Gotama's  wicked  cousin  Devadatta,  plotted  to 
dethrone  his  father,  and  reign  in  his  stead.  The  old  King  was 
accordingly  thrown  into  prison,  and,  by  his  son's  orders,  kept 
on  very  short  commons  in  the  hopes  that  he  might  die.  Queen 
Vaidehi,  however,  ninnaged  to  smuggle  food  into  the  prison, 
and  the  old  King  lived  and  throve.  Then  the  wicked  son 
redoubled  the  severity  of  his  father's  imprisonment,  and 
Vaidehi   was   no  longer  permitted  access  tp  her  husband  in 
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gaol.  In  her  distress,  she  tlien  sent  for  the  Buddha»  to  come  and 
give  counsel  and  advice.  "  What  have  I  and  my  husband 
done,"  she  asked,  "  that  we  should  be  tormented  with  such  a 
wicked  son  ?  "  And,  *'  where  is  there  a  place  that  is  free  from 
sin  and  defilement  ?  for  I  can  find  none  in  India.'*  She  was  quite 
right.  There  was  no  such  teaching  in  India  at  the  time,  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  accounts  given  in  the  various  biographies  of 
Gotama*s  discussions  with  hermits  and  sages,  at  the  time  when  he 
was  seeking  aftci  Knlightennitnt.  In  an  ordinary  Buddhist  book, 
Gotania  ought  to  have  told  her  a  very  prosaic /a^aka  story,  of 
how,  t\^.  she  had  been  a  butcher  in  some  previous  existence,  and 
was  now  expiating  her  wickedness  by  one  life  of  misery  for 
every  animal  she  had  killed,  and  all  the  comfort  he  ought  to 
have  been  able  to  offer  her  should  have  been  that,  when 
all  these  thousands  of  sins  had  been  expiated  in  some  very 
remote  future,  she  might  possibly  look  forward  to  a  better 
existence.  Instead  of  that,  with  a  refreshing  inconsistency , 
Gotama  sweeps  aside  the  whole  system  of  karma  (the  only 
law  that  India  until  then  knew),  explains  to  her  one  or  two 
religions, — for  I  take  the  expression  "  a  Buddha-field  "  to  mean  a 
religion, — and  bids  her  look  for  comfort  to  the  West,  to  a  Pure 
Land  in  which  kaniia  is  for  ever  set  aside  through  the  merits  of 
the  Great  Buddha  of  the  western  regions.  That  is  tlie  germ  of  the 
Amicla  Cult.  The  idea  is  worked  out  and  elaborated  in  the 
three  Sutras  :  the  elaboration  is,  I  think,  of  a  later  date,  but  the 
narrative  I  have  related  sounds  to  me  like  a  genuine  page  from 
Sakyamuni's  life. 

The  question  at  once  arises,  irom  whence  did  Sakya- 
muni  obtain  his  knowledge  of  this  western  "  Buddha  field," 
(or  reh'gion),  with  its  principle  of  salvation  by  faith  and  purity 
of  life,  this  faith  which  is  outside  of  India,  but  which  is  yet, 
according  to  these  Sutras,  destined  to  attract  to  itself  converts 
from  all  tlie  other  l^uddha  fields  in  the  world,  and  whose  Master 
is  so  exalted  a  [XTsonage  that  Sakyamuni  can  tell  Vaidehi  that 
'*  Amitabha  is  always  near  to  you  "  ? 
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We  might  perhaps  say  that  it  came  to  him  through 
prophetic  or  spiritual  insight,  and  we  could  not  reasonably 
refuse  to  grant  to  Sakyamuni  that  gift  which  we  grant  to  a 
Gentile  prophet  such  as  Balaam.  But  there  is  no  necessity  to 
suppose  any  prophetic  gift  at  all. 

When  Sakyamuni  came  into  the  world,  B.C.  550  or  there- 
abouts, the  great  Babylonian  Empire  was  at  the  height  of  its 
outward  prosperity  though  inwardly  tottering  to  its  fall.  The 
exiled  Jews  were  there,  and  they,  were  of  two  kinds, — the  pious 
souls,  who  mourned  for  their  sins  by  the  waters  of  Babylon, 
and  the  moneygrubbers,  who  availed  themselves  of  the  opport- 
unities of  being  in  a  first  class  commercial  city  to  amass 
fortunes  by  trading  with  merchants  from  the  East.  Babylon 
was  the  London  of  the  ancient  world  :  Nebuchadnezzar  had 
built  for  it  a  fine  sea  port,  between  which  and  India  there  was 
much  coming  and  going.  Sakyamuni,  the  bulk  of  whose 
disciples  came  from  the  merchant-class,  cannot  very  well  have 
missed  hearing  of  Babylon.  He  was  no  cave-dweller,  he  lived 
amongst  his  fellow- men. 

When  Sakyamuni  was  a  young  man,  the  whole  world  was 
astonished  by  the  sudden  and  awful  fall  of  Babylon,  and  the 
rapid  rise  of  the  Persian  Empire,  a  rise  as  phenomenal  as  that 
of  Japan  in  ou  r  days.  Events  of  this  importance  do  not  take  place 
in  a  corner.  There  was  a  stock- exchange  in  Babylon,  which 
must  have  been  effected  by  the  political  crisis,  and  which  would 
in  its  turri  affect  the  merchants  of  India,  who  traded  with  that  coun- 
try. Sakyamuni  must  have  heard  of  these  happenings,  and  he  can- 
not well  have  missed  hearing  of  the  facts  connected  with  the  Fall  of 
Babylon.  Fulfilled  prophecies  are  apt  to  be  exaggerated  rather 
than  minimized,  and  when  the  people,  frotn  whose  prophets  had 
come  the  swiftly-fulfilled  predictions  of  Babylonia's  doom,  were 
restored  to  their  country,  it  was  a  talc  that  would  not  lose  by 
the  telling  in  the  bazaars  of  India. 

About  the  year  520,  the  year  in  which  Ilaggai  and  Zechar- 
iah  began  their  prophetic  ministry,  Darius  came  to  the  throne  of 
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Persia.  Darius  extended  the  Persian  dominions  to  India,  as  far 
as,  and  perhaps  beyond,  the  Indus,  into  Punjaub.  Sakyamuni 
was  an  itinerating  preacher,  and  liis  wanderings  sometimes  took 
him  very  near  to  the  Persian  frontier.  His  own  people  were 
the  Sakyans,  and  there  were  members  of  the  same  tribe  living 
within  the  territories  of  the  new  Persian  Kingdom.  In  513, 
Darius  undertook  his  mighty  expedition  against  the  Scythians, 
arid  bridged  the  Dardanelles.  Herodotus,  who  wrote  the 
History  of  that  expedition,  gives  us  an  account  of  the  Sakyan 
troops,  who  came  from  India,  and  marched  next  to  their  Indian 
brothers-in-arms,  to  chastise  their  Scythian  or  Sakyan  cousins 
in  Europe.  The  expedition  against  the  Scythians  was  followed 
by  the  War  with  the  Greeks.  Sakyan  troops  must  have  fought 
at  Marathon,  watched  the  defeat  at  Salamis,  and  again  fought  at 
Plataea.  It  is  incredible  that  Sakyamuni,  who  died  a  year 
before  Salamis,  should  not  have  heard  of  the  mighty  Persian 
Empire,  of  its  founder  Cyrus,  whom  the  Babylonian  Isaiah 
recognized  as  the  Sei-vant  of  Jehovah,  and  of  the  new  religious 
spirit  which  the  Babylonian  Captivity  put  into  the  heaits  of  the 
Jews,  and  through  them,  later,  into  the  hearts  of  the  world. 
The  Western  Buddha  field,  presided  over  by  Amida,  would 
seem  to  be  an  echo  of  the  i^piritual  teachings  of  the  Jewish 
prophets  of  the  Exile.' 

But  this  Is  by  no  means  all,  for  it  refers  only  to  the  germ 
out  of  which  was  developed  the  teaching  of  Amida,  and  we 
have  said  nothing  yet  about  the  written  books. 

Immediately  after  the  death  of  Sakyamuni,  his  elder 
disciples  held  a  Council  in  a  Cave- Monastery  at  Rajagriha, 
where  they  drew  up  a  body  of  Scriptures,  copied  down  from 
the  memories  of  the  Master's  chief  co  workers  and  apostles. 
Five  hundred  priests  partook  in  this  Council ;  but  it  did  not 


I.  I  may  add  that  the  Bukkyo  Seiiniy  in  a  systematized  Life  of  Shaka,  says 
that  the  Kammuryoju  kyo  (Amiiayur-dhyanasulra)  was  preached  in  the  38th 
year  of  Buddha's  Ministry.  This  would  place  it  in  the  year  B.C.  487.  three 
years  after  the  battle  of  Marathon. 
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command  universal  sympathy,  for  an  opposition  meeting  was 
held  outside  the  Cave,  at  which  an  independent  set  of  teachings 
was  made. 

The  opposition  probably  came  from  the  men  of  Vaisali 
and  the  neighbourhood,  from  subjects  of  Bimbisara,  who  had 
listened  to  the  Master's  later  teachings,  and  who  did  not  want  to 
go  back  to  the  elements  on  which  the  older  men  insisted.  Sub- 
sequently (some  say  lOo  years,  but  this  is  doubtful)  a  second 
Council  was  held,  on  the  question  of  relaxations  of  discipline. 
The  remonstrants  could  not  get  their  way,  and  "  trekked  " 
across  the  frontier  iuto  non-Indian  lands.  They  are  called 
Vrijiputrakas  :  they  were  probably  Sakyans  from  Vaisali,  and 
it  would  seem  that  they  went  to  seek  a  home  amongst  their 
Sakyan  kinsfolk. 

Herodotus  (Bk.  i)  tells  of  a  Sakyan  army  that  traversed 
Palestine  and  penetrated  into  Egypt. 

Later,  Sakyans  ("Buddhists  possibly  by  this  time)  fought 
in  the  Persian  armies  against  Alexander,  and  after  Alexander's 
death,  in  the  numerous  armies  which  his  successors  raised  for 
their  frequent  wars  with  one  another.  When  their  wars  were 
over,  the  Greek  Sovereigns  of  Antioch  and  the  East  did  what 
the  Romans  after  them  did  with  such  striking  success  :  they 
formed  colonies  of  veterans  whom  they  placed  in  cities  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  Empire,  and  whom  they  thus  bound  to  them- 
selves by  free  grants  of  lands  and  houses.  There  were  many  such 
colonics  of  veteran  Scythians  :  let  me  mention  one— the  town 
of  Bcthshan,  on  the  confines  of  Samaria  and  Galilee.  Its  Greek 
name  was  Scythopolis,  the  city  of  the  Sakyans.  There  was 
also  the  district  of  Dccapolis :  and  Galilee  is  known  as  "  Galilee 
of  the  Gentiles."  ^ 

I.  The  early  connection  of  Buddhism  with  foreign  countries  may  be  gather- 
ed from  the  following  facts  which  I  take  from  Kern's  Buddhismits.  (vol.  II.  p. 
279).  Vas'as,  who  in  the  Northern  succession  succeeds  Ananda  as  third 
patriarch,  was  a  merchant  sailor  (**  See  handler  ")  during  Gotama's  lifetime,  and 
entered  the  monastic  order  soon  after  the  Nirvdna.  It  is  said  of  another 
Patriarch,  bhitika,  (Kcri).  1  c   273)  that  he  made  many  conversions  in  Tocharis- 
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When,  under  As  oka,  B.C.  263—245,  Buddhism  became 
the  dominant  faith  of  India,  a  wave  of  missionary  zeal  came 
over  the  country,  and  l^uddhist  missions  went  East  and  West, 
reaching  as  far  as  Egypt,  Asia  Minor,  and  Greece.  These 
would  naturally  go  to  their  brethren  of  the  Buddhist  and 
Sakyan  Dispersion.  The  Persian  Empire,  let  me  add,  was 
famous  for  its  good  roads  and  communications.  These  roads 
were  kept  up  by  their  Greek  successors  :  and  in  India  there  is 
at  least  one  ancient  high-road,  marked  with  monasteries,  that 
runs  from  Central  India,  across  the  Punjaub  into  Afghanistan. 

A  hundred  years  later,  during  the  wars  of  the  Maccabees, 
about  A.D.  1 50,  we  get  the  first  mention  made  of  the  sect  ol 
the  Essenes,  a  mysterious  people  living,  both  geographically 
and  spiritually,  on  the  confines  between  Jewry  and  the  outside 
world.  Much  has  been  said  about  this  strange  people.  It 
has  been  said  that  they  were  a  sect  of  unorthodox  Jews .  that 
ihey  were  the  extreme  Persianizers  among  the  Jews,  who 
carried  the  strict  tendencies  of  the  Pharisees  to  their  logical 
conclusions  :  that  they  were  very  good  heathen  of  the  Pytha- 
gorean type  :  that  they  were  Buddhists  pure  and  simple.  It 
has  been  claimed  for  John  the  Baptist  that  he  was  an  Essene  : 
the  same  thing  has  been  alleged  of  Christ.  It  is  pretty  certain 
that  neither  was  an  Essene  ;  it  is  equally  certain  that  there  were 
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ceitain  spiritual  affinities  between  the  teachings  of  the  Essenes. 
and  of  Christ,  which  made  many  of  the  former  welcome  the 
teachings  of  the  Son  of  Man.  Christ,  as  far  as  we  know,  never 
mentioned  the  Essenes,  he  certainly  never  spoke  badly  of  them, 
and  many  of  his  sayings  were  just  such  as  the  Essenes  them- 
selves would  have  been  likely  to  formulate.  Tlie  l^ssenes  were 
very  probably,  in  their  origin,  descendants  of  the  mixed  families 

tan.  DI  itika  is  connected  with  a  King  of  the  name  of  Minara,  who  may  or  may 
not  l>e  identical  with  the  Greek  King  Menander,  who  reigned  in  Buctria,  and  is 
a  well  known  personage  in  the  history  of  Northern  Buddhism.  Among  the 
Ap<«tles  sent  out  after  tlic  third  Council  under  Tishya-Maudgaliputra  is  Dhar- 
marakshita  "the  Greek"  whn  is  said  to  have  worked  with  considerable  success 
among  the  nations  of  Western  Asia. 
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who  had  been  excluded  from  the  Temple  by  Ezia :  with  them 
were  mixed  Buddhist  Sakyans,  and  others,  and  their  communities 
were  increased,  it  is  said,  by^additions  from  time  to  time  from 
those  somewhat  Puritanical  Jews,  who  called  themselves  "  the 
meek  of  the  earth,"  and  who  wanted  something  more  restful 
than  the  political  and  worldly  religion  of  the  Maccabean  and 
Herodian  priesthoods,  of  the  Pharisees,  Sad ducees,  and  Scribes. 

We  get  most  of  our  knowledge  of  the  Essenes  from 
Josephus  and  Philo  the  Alexandrian.  They  lived  a  strict,  semi- 
monastic,  life,  some  as  monks,  others,  in  the  world  but  not  of 
it ;  they  abstained  from  meat,  and  from  the  animal  sacrifices  in 
the  Temple,  to  which  however  they  sent  offerings  from  time  to 
time.  They  reverenced  the  old  Testament,  but  they  had  also 
books  of  their  own  which  they  kept  secret,  and  certain  spiritual 
Beings  or  Angels  whose  names  they  were  sworn  not  to 
reveal.  They  worshipped  the  Rising  Sun,  as  symbol  of  their 
Messianic  hopes,  a  practice  to  which  the  prophet  Malachi  seems 
to  refer  when  he  talks  of  the  "  Sun  of  Righteousness  arising 
with  healing  in  his  wings  ;  "  and,  what  is  most  to  our  present 
purjiose,  they  looked  forward  at  death  to  entering  into  a 
Western  Paradise. 

The  Jewish  writer,  Philo  of  Alexandria,  speaks  of  the 
Essenes  in  the  highest  terms,  as  persons  from  whom  he  had 
learned  a  very  great  deal.  It  is  to  Philo  that  Christian 
theology  owes  the  first  indications  of  its  highest  mystery — the 
mystery  of  the  Trinity  ; — for  it  is  in  his  books  that  we  get  the 
first  formulated  belief  in  the  Divine  Logos  or  Word,  and  the 
first  hints  of  the  co-operation  of  Three  Persons  in  the  Divine 
Godhead.  Is  it  chance,  or  is  it  the  result  of  a  sequence  of 
cause  and  effect,  that  we  find  in  the  three  Buddhist  Sutras 
of  the  Amida  Sects  an  indication  of  a  Triad  of  D.vine  I^crsons, 
all  interested  in  the  Salvation  of  Mankind? 

In  each  of  the  Sutras  in  question,  Amida  appears  :  in  each 
case  he  is  accompanied  by  two  Bodhisattvas  who  aid  him  in  his 
work  ot  mercy      Their  names  in  Sanskrit  are  Avalokites'vara 
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and     Mahasthamaprapta — "  Infinite     Mercy "    and    "  Divine 
Strength  "—in   Japanese,  Kvvannon  and  Seishi.     Kwannan  in 
the  Pure  Land  books  is  male,  not  female  :  stripped  of  the  wild 
and  fanciful  legends  with  which   the   misguided  devotion  of  a 
miracle-mongering  Mahayana  has  covered  him,  he  symbolizes 
God  becoming  incarnate  in  many  forms  and  on  many  occasions 
in   order  that   lie  may  save,  not  only  all  mankind,  but  all 
Nature;    for   Buddhism  agrees  with  St  Paul  that  by  reason 
of    sin    "  the    whole     creation    groaneth    and    travaileth    in 
pain."     Seishi,  who,  I  am  told,  must  not  be  identified  with  the 
Hodhisattva  of  the  same  name  worshipped  by  the  Shingon,  is 
the   symbol    of  Divine    Force,    Energy,    Spirit, — the     Force 
of  God.     These,  and  these  three  only,  are  proposed  to  the  Pure 
T^nd  believer  as  objects  of  adoration,  in  the  Buddhist  Scriptures 
which  extol  the  Greatness  of  Amida,  which  set  before  man, 
even   in  this  world,   the  hope  of  the  Wcsterti  Paradise,  and 
proclaim  the  abolition  of  Karma  through  a  Divine  Person  who 
has  obtained  for  them  what  a  Christian  would  call  the  forgive- 
ness of  all  their  sins.* 


I.  I  may  j^erhaps  be  allowed  to  give  in  a  note,  here,  a  few  thought  on  the 
relations  between  Buddhist  Karma  and  Christian  Forgiveness.  To  ihe  Christian, 
Karma  seems  unnecessarily  hard  and  inexorable,  to  ihe  Buddhist,  the  doctrine 
of  Forgiveness  seems  unjust,  because  it  often  is  taken  to  imply  that  the  bad 
action  goes  unpunished.  But  it  may  be  that  Karma  and  Forgiveness  go  hand 
in  hand,  a  thought  suggested  to  my  mind  by  a  sermon  preached  in  St.  Andrew's 
Church,  'Ic^kyo,  by  the  Rev.  A  F.  King,  on  Jan.  28.  190S,  on  a  theme  connected 
•villi  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul.  Stephen,  dying,  commends  his  cause  to  His 
Master  and  God  who  had  said  •>  Vengeance  is  mine :  I  will  repay."  The 
Vengeance  and  the  Repayment  (in  Buddhist  language,  the  Karma  of  the  bad 
act)  are  both  to  be  ^jen,  literally  exemplified  in  the  life  ol  St.  Paul.  The  Vision 
on  the  Road  to  Damas^cus  is  practically  the  same  as  that  which  was  before  the 
eyes  of  St.  Stephen  as  he  confronted  his  enemies;  the  stoning  at  Lystra  is  the 
literal  expiation  of  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Stepheni.  The  full  tale  of  punish- 
ment is  exacted,  not  in  vengeance  but  in  love,  not  to  destroy  but  to  give  new  life, 
Saul  openly  preaches  Christ  in  Damascus,  and  St.  Paul,  l)rui.oed  and  crushed 
though  he  was,  stands  up,  returns  to  Lystra,  and  the  next  day  starts  on  a 
long  and  difticult  journey.  Karma  sometimes  becomes  what  the  preacher  called 
the  *  Vengeance  <>f  Divine  Love.'* 
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It  must  not,  however,  be  concluded  that  tlie  relations 
of  Amida  and  his  attendant  Bodhisattvas  in  the  Pure  I^nd  Sutras 
are  precisely  the  same  as  those  existing  between  the  Three 
Persons  of  the  Christian  Trinity.  There  are  indeed  many  and 
most  important  points  of  difference,  but  into  these  I  have 
no  time  to  enter,  nor  is  this  the  place  to  do  so.  i 

I  would  add,  in  conclusion,  that  there  is  a  plainly  marked 
difference  between  the  three  Sutras.  The  larger  Sukhavati 
Vyuha  refers  to  the  past :  it  tells  of  how  Amida  made  His 
Vow,  and  how  he  raised  Himself  to  His  Place.  The  Amitayur 
Dhyana  Sutra  speaks  of  the  present :  it  points  Vaidehi  to  the 
W^estern  Paradise  as  an  actually  accomplished  fact,  and  shows 
how  Amida's  Mercy  suits  the  needs  of  all  men  and  draws  all 
inen  to  itself.  The  Lesser  Sukhavati  Vyuha  speaks  of  the 
Western  Paradise  of  the  Future  as  the  place  of  the  Soul  after 
death,  (and  thereby  again  overthrows  the  current  Euddhism 
which  knows  no  proper  life  after  death,  and  no  continued 
personal  identity).  The  three  principal  Pure  Land  Sects  (/.  e, 
Yudzunembutsu,  Jodo,  and  Shinshu)  do  not  agree,  I  am 
told,  in  the  value  they  attach  to  these  Sutras,  each  of  them 
laying  especially  stress  on  one  or  the  other  book,  according  as 
they  lay  more  or  less  emphasis  on  present,  past,  or  future.' 

I.  In  a  recent  number  'of  a  popular  Japanese  magazine,  Mr.  Saeki  publishes 
an  article  which  I  hope  may  soon  be  published  in  English,  on  the  discovery  of 
an  ancient  colony  cf  Jews  in  Japan.  In  the  light  of  this  discovery,  I  should  be 
glad  to  see  some  scholar  take  up  the  study  of  an  old  Japanese  book,  fushi- 
5;5^'5  (the  "  Reconciliation  of  Father  and  Children")  which  is  highly  esteemed 
amongst  Shinshu  believers.  The  very  title  of  the  book  suggests  the  last  verse  of 
the  prophecy  of  Malachi,  in  whose  writing  there  is  much  that  would  api:)eal  to 
an  Amidaist.  Mr.  Saeki's  discovery  strengthens  the  conjecture  made  in  this 
lecture  that  the  idea  of  Amida  came  into  Buddhism  from  the  Exilic  and  post 
Exilic  prophets  of  Judaism. 
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IV.     NICtllRBN  AND  t10KBKY5 

If  we  were  wishing  to  pick  holes  in  Japanese  Buddhism, 
it  would  be  the  Japanese  Buddhists  themselves  that  would 
provide, us  with  the  pick  to  do  it  with.     We  have  already- 
seen,  in  a  previous  lecture,  how  vigorously  Bodhidharma  and 
his  followers  handled  the  Sacred  Canon  of  the  Ma  hay  ana 
Scriptures,  and  swept  aside  all  the  labours  of  the  painstaking 
translator,  the  unscrupulous  forger,  and  the  ingenious  harmo- 
nist, in  one  impartial  condemnation.     To-day,  we  shall  see 
Nichiren,  the  greatest  and  most  striking  personality  in  the 
whole   of   Japanese   Buddhist   literature,    passing    the    most 
scathing  of  condemnations  on  all  his  Buddhist  brethren  and 
predecessors,   and    proclaiming    himself    the    Apostle   of   a 
Buddhist  Belief,  so  different  to  all  that  had  gone  before  as 
practically  to  amount  to  a  new  religion. 

Nichiren,  born  in  1222,  began  to  propagate  his  new  faith 
in  1253.  The  shadow  of  the  Mongol  was  lying,  black  and 
gloomy,  over  a  great  part  of  Asia.  At  any  moment,  the 
dreaded  conqueror  might,  as  in  fact  he  did  a  few  years  later, 
stretch  foith  a  greedy  hand  towards  the  East,  and  send 
an  Armada  against  Japan.  The  Empire,  torn  asunder  by 
factions,  her  born  leaders  puppets  in  the  hands  of  designing 
courtiers,  lay  at  the  mercy  of  any  invader  with  faith  to  venture 
on  the  enterprise,  when,  in  1260,  Nichiren  published  his 
patriotic  essay,  the  Ankokuron,  or  Essay  on  the  Tranquiliza- 
tion  of  the  Country,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  Hojo  Regent 
Tokiyori.  Nichiren  was  banished  to  Izu  for  his  audacity,  but 
his  words  took  effect.  When  the  dreaded  Mongols  came 
they  found  Japan  prepared. 

Nichiren  had  begun  his  monastic  life  as  a  student  in  a 
Shingon  Temple.  He  had  then  .spent  many  years  in  study 
and  wandering,  sometimes  at  Kyoto,  or  Hieizan,  sometimes 
at   Nara,   sometimes   at   Kaniakura.     He   had    read   all  the 
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Sutras,  and  sat  at  the  feet  oi  many  teachers,  ot  all  sects  and 
denominations.  He  found  himselt  in  the  end  profoundly 
disappointed.  Not  only  did  he  find  that  the  results  of 
Buddhism,  as  seen  in  the  actual  conditions  of  the  country, 
were  bad  ;  but  he  came  slowly  also  to  the  further  conclusion 
tliat  the  true  meaning  ot  Buddhism  had  not  yet  been  set 
before  the  world.  The  two  discoveries  went  together  in  his 
mind.  The  country  was  in  a  bad  state  because  its  religious 
system  was  defective  :  if  the  religion  could  be  made  perfect, 
the  condition  of  the  country  would  improve :  the  time  had 
now  come  to  proclaim  the  perfect  Law  of  the  Tathagata,  and 
he  was  the  man  to  establish  the  perfect  Religion,  neither  the 
Small  Vehicle,  nor  the  Large,  but  the  One,  True  Vehicle.* 

As  soon  therefore  as  he  was  recalled  from  his  banishment 
to  Izu,  he  at  once  commenced  an  onslaught  on  the  other 
sects  who  had  brought  about  the  trouble  by  their  worldliness 
and  heresies.  The  Nara  sects,  of  the  One  Sutra  and  One 
Commentary,  had  signed  their  surrender,  as  it  were,  and  lost 
their  influence.  They  had  allowed  the  identification  of 
Vairo^ana  Buddha  with  Amaterasu  the  Shinto  goddess  of  the 
Sun,  tliey  had  made  a  compact  with  the  Emperor  Kwammu, 
which  led  to  the  despatch  of  K6b5  and  Dengyo,  as 
commissioners  to  form  a  new  State  Buddhism,  they  had  lost 
their  independence  and  consequently  could  not  be  expected 
to  do  much  for  their  country's  good.  The  followers  of 
K6b5  had  weakened  their  influence  by  placing  mantras  and 
incantations  above  the  weightier  matters  of  the  Law:  the 
monks  of  the  Tendai  had  given  in  to  the  world,  and  had 
encouraged  the  constant  resignations  of  men  in  authority, 
which  made  all  stable  government  impossible  :  the  monks  of 
the  Jodo  and  Shinshu  sects  had  followed  suit  and  become  as 
worldly  as  the  Tendai,  from  which  they  came  out :  and  the 
Zen,  with  their  claims  to  a  direct  personal  re\*elation  to  each 
believer  who  seeks  after  the  Truth  by  the  way  of  meditation, 

*  I  belieT«  I  haTc  been  able  to  trace  this  One  Vehicle  in  the  Nmassenes 
de«crih»d  in  Book  V,  of  the  Philosophnmena. 
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could  only  be  described  as  possessed  of  a  Devil,  so  proud  and 
self-conccited  were  they. 

None,  said  Nichiren,  had  understood  the  true  nature  of 
Buddhism,  for  none  really  understood  the  Person  and  Nature 
of  its  Founder.  The  Shingon  placed  Vairo^ana  on  their 
Altars,  and  the  Shinshu,  Amida  :  the  one  an  alien  deity,  foreign 
to  Buddhism,  the  other,  an  Imperfect  Buddha  imperfectly 
apprehended  by  Faith  alone,  instead  of  by  Faith  and  a  changed 
heart, — a  teaching  so  dangerous  in  Nichiren's  eyes  that  he 
proclaimed  that  each  several  invocation  of  Amida's  name 
would  give  the  misguided  worshipper  a  re-birth,  not  in  the 
Pure  Land,  but  in  the  lowest  and  hottest  of  tlie  hells. 

Nichiren's  scathing  denunciations  of  contemporary  Bud- 
dhism brought  him  into  trouble  with  the  Regent.  He  was 
even  condemned  to  death,  so  relentless  were  his  enemies,  and 
Japanese  artists  have  often  depicted  the  scene  of  his  marvellous 
deliverance  on  the  sands  between  Kamakura  and  Enoshimap 
when  the  raised  sword  of  the  executioner  was  stayed  by  a 
thunderbolt.  But  danger  could  not  turn  him  from  his  purpose, 
and  having,  by  hi^  criticisms,  cleared  the  foundations  of 
religion,  he  proceeded  to  construct  a  new  superstructure. 

Five  things  are  necessary,  said  Nichiren,  for  the  promul- 
gation of  the  true  religion.  There  must  be  (i)  a  knowledge  of 
the  exact  personal  teachings  of  the  man  who  founded  it,  (ii)  a 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  man  and  mankind,  (iii)  the  right 
time,  (iv)  the  right  place  and  (v)  a  knowledge  of  the  past 
religious  experience  of  the  nations,  as  well  as  a  clear  foresight 
of  the  future.  All  these  he  found  united  in  his  own  time  and 
person.  It  had  been  made  clear  to  him,  and  he  felt  himself 
commissioned  to  proclaim  it  to  the  world,  that  the  whole  of 
Shaka's  personal  teachings  were  to  be  found  in  the  Hokekyo, 
the  scripture  which  taught  with  unfailing  certainty  the  true 
Nature  of  man  :  the  Age  of  Mappo,  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Law,  of  the  decay  of  Faith,  demanded  a  teacher  to  put  life 
into  the  the  dying  embers,  and  Japan,  where  the  Mahayana 
had  been  taught  in  its  fullness,  was  the  country  in  which  the 
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advance  could  best  made  from  the  Great  Vehicle  to.  the  One 
True  Vehicle,  and  tliat  advance  could  best  be  made  in  accord- 
ance with  past  experiences  and  future  hopes,  the  medicines  to 
heal  the  sicknesses  of  the  age  being  adminbtered  only  after  a 
most  careful  diagnosis  of  the  religious  and  moral  symptoms. 

In  the  Hokekyo,  said  Nichiren,  is  to  be  found  the  true 
Sakyamuni  as  revealed  by  himself  before  his  death.  He  is 
not,  as  the  small  Vehicle  teaches  in  the  Agama  Sutras,  a  mere 
man  bom  in  Central  India,  who  went  about  doing  good,  and 
teaching  the  simple  elements  of  a  simple  faith  to  men  and 
women  entangled  in  mundane  aflfairs.  Neither  is  he  the 
superhuman  Buddha,  sixteen  feet  in  bodily  stature,  whose 
footprints  may  be  seen,  e.g.  on  the  great  stone  in  front  of 
the  Zojoji  Temple  in  Shiba  Park.  Sakyamuni,  according 
to  Nichiren,  is  more  than  this.  He  is  the  Great  Self  of  the 
Universe — the  Immanent  God,  if  we  may  adopt  the  language 
of  modem  speculation.  He  is  "  above  all,  through  all : "  man 
in  Him  is  partaker  of  the  Divine  Nature,  and  not  man  alone — 
every  rock,  every  sea,  every  planet,  the  Sun,  tlie  Moon,  and 
the  most  distant  of  constellations,  all  are  manifestations  of  the 
Buddha  Nature,  all  are  parts  and  parcels  of  Sakyamuni. 
There  have  been  many  Buddhas  and  many  Buddha-fields,  but 
these  are  but  partial  Buddlias,  each  exhibiting  but  a  portion  of 
the  whole  Truth.  In  Sakyamuni,  unbounded,  uncreated,  self- 
enlightened  from  all  eternity,  and  in  Him  alone,  dwells  the 
whole  "  fullness  "  of  the  Buddha  Nature, 

The  Christian  Theologian  will  gaze  with  astonishment 
when  he  first  realizes  the  main  thought  underlying  tlie  teach- 
ings of  Nichiren.  "These,"  he  will  exclaim,  "are  the 
speculations  of  the  Alexandrian  Gnostics,  of  Basilides  and  his 
crew.  These  are  the  problems  which  exercised  the  mind  of 
St.  Piiul  when  he  wrote  to  the  Colossians  and  Ephesians,  and 
which  prompted  the  Autlior  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  to  pen  (may 
we  not  say,  under  Divine  Guidance  ?)  his  great  Prologue  about 
tlie  "  Word  which  is  from  the  beginning  and  which  is  God." 
The  surprised  exclamation  of  the  tlieologian  would  not  be  so 
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very  far  from  the  Truth.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  show  that 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  connection,  historical  as  well  as 
logical,  between  the  speculations  of  Alexandrian  Divines  and 
the  doctrines  enunciated  by  Nichiren. 

The  earliest  known  translation  into  Chinese  of  the 
Hokekyo,  belongs  to  the  period  of  the  Western  Tsin  dynasty 
A.  D.  265-316,  though  the  best  version,  that  of  Jnanagupta 
and  Dharmagupta  dates  from  as  late  as  A.  D.  6oi.  Kumara- 
jiva's  translation  dates  from  between  384-417.  All  these 
versions,  it  will  be  seen,  are  posterior  even  to  the  age  of  Manes : 
the  original  book  must,  however,  have  existed  in  Manes' 
time,  and  must  have  been  a  very  well  known  book  to  have  so 
many  versions  made  of  it.  The  earliest  translator,  Dhar- 
maraksha,  was  a  Chinaman,  descended  from  a  VuefcAi,  a 
branch  of  the  Scythian  family :  its  great  translator,  Kumara- 
jiva,  though  born  in  India  (at  Kharacar)  was  educated  at 
Kubha  (Kabul).  The  book  is  therefore  in  all  probability,  not 
of  Indian  origin,  but  Sakyan  or  Scythian,  and  I  hope  in  this 
lecture  to  be  able  of  throw  some  real  light  on  its  origin. 

The  book  itself  consists  of  two  parts  of  unequal  value. 
These  are  described  by  the  late  Abbot  Kobayashi  of  the. 
Nichiren  College,  Takanawa,  Tokyo,  as  the  "  Original  "  and 
the  "  Subordinate  "  Sections,  and  Professor  Kern  of  Leiden, 
in  this  Preface  to  the  English  Translation  of  the  Sutra  (Vol. 
XXI  of  S.B.E.)  says  that  the  "  Original  "  portion  comprises 
chapter  I-XX,  with  the  epilogue ;  the  "  Subordinate,"  or  later 
sections,  being  chapters  XX I-XX VI  of  the  book  as  it  now 
stands.  Thus  the  Original  book  consisted  of  XXI  chapters, 
of  which  one  is  in  some  versions  divided  into  two,  a  fact 
which  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind.  We  shall  come  back  to  it 
presently. 

The  "  Subordinate "  portions  give  the  impression  of 
consisting  of  a  number  of  independent  tracts  loosely  connected 
with  and  appended  to  the  main  volume.  Some  chapters,  are 
mere  rubbish,  as  for  instance,  that  on  Spells^  which  gives  a  num- 
ber of  magical  formulae  intended  to  protect  the  preachers  from 
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the  dangers  of  their  mission.     The  chapter  on  the  Many  Sided 
One  (the  so-called  Fumonbon)  gives  the  fullest  account  wc 
have  of  the  doctrine  of  Avalokitesvara,  the  male  Kwannon  (i) 
and  there  is  a  chapter  which  possibly  brings  us  very  near  to  the 
New  Testament.     It  will  be  remembered  that  St  Paul  had  but 
little  use  for  the  man  who  **  gave  his  body  to  be  burned  "  and 
had  no  charity.     An  instance  had  occurred  at  Athens  of  a 
*'  Samanaean  "  (i.  e.  sramana)  who  actually  did  thus  give  his 
body  to  the  flames,  and  it  is  supposed  that  St.  Paul  had  this 
instance  in  his  mind  when  he  wrote.  (2  .     In  chap.  XXII  of 
the  Hokekyo  (S.B.E.  vol.  XXI,  p.  370)  an  instance  is  given  of 
a  Bodhisattva  who  did  this,  and  his  self-immolation  is  praised 
as  "  real  heroism,"  as  **  the  real  worship  of  the  Tathagata,  the 
real  worship  of  the  Law."      And,  significantly  enough,  there 

(z)  The  Mali  Kitannon.  The  deity  Kwannon,  or  Avalokitesvara,  is 
always  male  in  India,  and  nearly  always  female  in  China  and  Ja|Min.  The 
Taoists  tell  a  story,  whicli  1  only  mention  to  condemn,  that  the  femAle 
Kwan-yin  is  really  a  deified  prostitute  whom  a  Chinese  Prince  raised  to 
the  rank  of  a  deity.  Kwannon  really  represents  the  Mercy  of  God,  which 
assumes  many  shapes  and  appears  in  many  incarnate  forms.  I  have  a 
little  catechism,  entitled  Kwnnnon  no  kudoku  which  says  that  Kwannon 
has  been  incarnate  many  times  in  many  different  forms,  sometimes 
as  a  man,  sometimes  as  a  woman,  sometimes  even  as  an  animal,  and  that 
the  so-called  Roku-Kkoannoa^  or  six-shaped  Kwannon,  represents  the 
Mercy  of  Buddha  in  the  six  spheres  of  existence.  The  same  Catechism 
states  that  Socrates,  Christ,  Mahomet,  Kant  are  all  to  be  looked  upon  as 
Incarnations  of  Kwannon,  a  statement  which  would  a{;ree  with  Mrs. 
Besant's  theory  that  at  the  Baptism  **  Jesus  walked  out  of  his  Body  and 
Buddha  walked  in."  The  theory  was  not  unknown  to  tlie  early  Christian 
Fathers.  Irenxus  (e.g.  adv.  Ilaer.  i.  chap.  21)  <liscus5es  the  question  cif  the 
bisexual  nature  of  God  as  taught  by  some  of  the  Gnostic  heretics,  who 
looked  ui>on  Christ  as  only  one  in  a  series  of  successive  incarnations.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  chapter  on  the  **  many-sided  one"  in  the  Hokekyo, 
and  the  discussions  on  heresies  in  Irenaeus  are  calculated  to  throw  a  voy 
great  deal  of  light  on  one  another. 

(2)  The  man's  name  was  Zarmano€hif;as.  He  was  a  member  of  an 
Indian  Mission  sent  \o  Rome  in  B.C.  37  by  Portts,  who  represented 
(so  he  said)  a  coalition  of  native  Kings  annious  for  the  Supix>rt  and 
friendship  of  Augustus.  This  man  voluutarily  burned  himself  to  death 
at  Athens,  where  a  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory,  which  Strabo 
the  geographer  describes,  ^"d  which  St.  Paul  must  have  seen.  Edmunds 
and  Anezaki,  in  tlieir  Bttddkist  and  Cht-istian  GospHt^  think  that  the 
man  cannot  have  been  a  Buddhist,  because  Buddhism  forbids  suicide. 
But  the  HokekyO  is  against  them  on  this  point,  for  the  religions  self 
inunolation  is  ^Lc  )  very  highly  commended.  It  seems  possible  that  this 
Indian  Mission  to  Augustus  may  be  of  creat  value  in  fixing  the  date  of  the 
Mahiyana.  Poms  evidently  appealed  for  help  to  Augustus,  and  we  know 
that  a  few  years  later  Kanishka's  armies  advanced  as  far  as  Benares,  the 
King  of  which  was  forced  to  give  hostages,  of  whom  Asvaghosha  was  one. 
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are  no  traces  in  the  whole  narration  of  what  St  Paul  has  taught 
us  to  consider  as  "  charity  "  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word. 

The  Original  Portion  is  a  strangely  composite  work,  a 
collection  of  documents,  not  very  skilfully  strung  together  into 
a  sort  of  Buddhist  Apocalypse. 

Part  of  it  is  prose  and  part  verse,  prose  and   verse 
repeating  each  other,  so  that  the  whole  contents  of  the  book 
are  duplicated.     It  is  impossible  to  decide  wliich  is  the  earlier, 
the  prose  or  the  verse,  but  the  fact  of  there  being  both  ver- 
sions points  to  a  late  date  of  composition,  a  point  emphasized 
by  the  allusion  (on  p.  45)  to    "  Sutras   and  Stanzas,  legends, 
birth-stories,  prodigies  and  parables  "  as  part  of  the  Preacher's 
stock-in-trade.     Other  indications  of  a  late  date  are  to  be 
found  in  the  frequent  allusions  to  the  writing  and  copying  of 
this  Sutra  (the  Ceylon  books  were  not  reduced  to  writing  much 
before  the  middle  of  the  first  Century  B.  C),  as  well  as  in  the 
commendation  given  (50)  in  those  who  made  statues  of  the 
Tathagata  and  honoured  them  with   worship.     It  was  ap- 
parently aftdr  Alexander's  invasion,  and  from  the  Greeks,  that 
the  Indians  learned  the  arts  of  sculpture  and  building  in  stone. 
The  book  is  ushered  in,  as  it  were,  with  apologies.     It  is 
a  Dharmapariyaya  (Gospel)  which  will  meet  with  opposition 
in  the  world  (17),  it   has  been  rejected  during  the    life-time 
of   the  Tathagata   (219),    five  thousand  monks  went  away 
from  Sakyamuni's  lecture  when  first  they  heard  it  preached 
(38) :  the  heretical  monks  of  the  Small  Vehicle  accused  the 
writer  of  forgery  and  plagiarism  (260),  and  the  rejection  will 
assuredly  be  greater  after  the  Tathagata  has  gone  to  his  rest 
(219). 

The  book  falls  roughly  into  four  parts. 
I.  Introductory.  A  statement  of  the  Gospel  to  be  an- 
nounced. Sakyamuni  is  the  Self-born  Buddha,  begotten 
before  all  worlds,  and  what  he  offers  to  man  is  not  Nirvana, 
not  extinction,  but  the  endless  life  which  consists  in  Perfect 
Enlightenment.  The  doctrine  may  seem  a  new  one  to  the 
reader,  it  is  defended  by  a  series  of  parables.     The  potter 
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riKikef  many  %'esfels,  each  has  different  uses,  tfaoi^  all  aie  of 
Uic  fame  clay ;  the  rain  comes  down  upon  a  garden,  the 
wsitcr  if  all  the  same,  yet  each  plant  takes  the  special  nourish- 
ment it  requtres.  An  anxious  father  sees  his  children  in 
danger  of  conflagration :  he  coaxes  them  out  of  the  burning 
house  by  oflfers  of  toyf ,  f  tnted  to  their  individual  tastes.  When 
they  come  to  claim  bis  promise  they  find  that  they  have  all 
received  the  same.  Another  father  finds  his  long-lost  son 
anK>ng  beggars  and  thieves.  He  does  not,  however,  make  him- 
self known  at  once.  He  engages  him  as  a  hired  servant* 
promotes  him  step  by  step  as  he  shows  himself  fit,  and  in  the 
end  [irrKlaims  him  as  the  Crown  Prince  of  his  kingdom.  So, 
to  put  the  thing  into  Christian  parlance,  the  potter  has  power 
to  fashion  the  clay  as  he  pleases,  souls  saved  are  as  "  brands 
plucked  from  the  burning,"  God's  rain  comes  on  the  just  and 
the  unjust,  and  each  derives  from  it  the  blessing  he  needs : 
the  labourers  in  the  vineyard  each  get  their  penny,  the  Prodi- 
gal is  restored  when  he  has  come  to  himself. 

2.  The  Promises.  The  doctrine  laid  down  in  the  Intro- 
ductory Cliapters  is  given  a  personal  application.  To  each 
one  of  the  principal  hearers  is  the  promise  made  of  future 
ICnlightenment  and  Perfection.  Next  comes  a  wonderful 
function  which  I  call, 

3.  The  Presence.  Whilst  Sakyamuni  is  speaking,  there 
dcHCcntIs  from  heaven  a  Stupa  (3),  a  shrine,  not  unlike  the 
Tabernacle  which  may  be  seen  over  the  Altar  in  Roman 
Catholic  Churches,  and  from  the  Shrine  a  voice,  expressive  of 
satisfaction  and  happiness.  "  This  is  my  body,"  says  the 
Tathu((nta,  pointing  to  it,  "  and  whenever  this  Gospel  of  mine 
is  preached,  my  Hody  will  be  present  "  (pp.  227-228).  The 
Mtupa  emits  a  seven-fold  light  of  seven  precious  substances  :  it 
Ct)ntainH  the  remains  of  the  Huddha  Prabbutaratna  (Jap.  Taho), 
who  is  •'  dead  yet  spcaketh,"  and  who  is  identified  with  Sakya- 
muni.    Strange  to  say,  in  another  |)art  of  the  book,  there  is 


[jCi     ri«inciit  of  AlexKntfria  mentions  fiuddha  and  also  Siupei,     This  is 
A  »mAil  |H>int  yet  it  shows  (hat  thrse  things  weie  known  in  Alexandria. 
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another  Buddha  (p.  173)  also  identified  with  Sakyamuni.  This 
Buddha  preached  what  Grotama  preached,  Frabhutaratna  had 
preached  the  higher  Buddhism  of  the  Mahayana  doctors,  those 
truths  which  were  contemporary  with  and  not  far  different 
from  the  teachings  of  Him  whose  words  are  recorded  for  us 
in  the  Synoptic  Grospels,  and  now,  the  self-bom.  Eternal 
Buddha,  preaching  the  One  Vehicle,  promises  his  Presence  to 
his  followers,  and  the  Eternal  Life  which  is  the  same  thing  as 
Perfect  Enlightenment 

4.  The  Concluding  Vision.  Preachers  full  of  zeal,  and 
armed  with  divine  protection  go  forth  to  preach  the  new 
Gospel.  They  dwell  in  the  **  abode  of  the  Tathagata  "  which 
is  "  charity,"  wear  his  "  robe  '*,  which  is  "  sublime  for- 
bearance," and  occupy  his  "  pulpit," — indifference  to  all 
things  human  or  transient  (p.  222).  As  a  result  of  their  labours 
a  multitude  "  which  no  man  can  number  "  gathers  around 
the  Tathagata,  headed  by  four  Bodhisativa  Maha-satva,  four 
•'  living  creatures  ",  who  are  the  latter  day  attendants  of  the 
Eternal  and  Everlasting  Buddlia.  Presently  the  curtain  drops, 
and  the  Apocalypse  is  ended. 

The  imagery  of  this  extraordinary  book  is  all  Indian, 
absolutely  fantastical,  and  tediously  prolix ;  but  the  under- 
lying thought  is  all  Christian  and  Alexandrian.  The  thoughts 
are  common  to  all  the  Alexandrian  writers,  to  Basilides,  to 
Clement,  to  Origen.  At  every  turn  we  are  reminded  of  the 
New  Testament,  not  in  word  coincidences,  but  in  ideas  and 
underlying  thoughts.  I  believe  that  I  have  reason  for  identi- 
fying it  as  a  book  that  was  known  to  some  at  least  of  the 
Greek  fathers  of  the  second  and  third  centuries  A.  D.  and  that 
it  was  the  work  of  an  Indian  Buddhist  residing  at  Alexandria 
some  time  during  the  first  century  A.D.,  or  at  least  written 
by  one  that  was  acquainted  with  Alexandrian  thought  and  by 
him  brought  to  Alexandria. 

I  have  already  in  my  first  lecture  noted  the  existence  in 
the  3rd  century  of  our  era  of  four  Buddhist  books  which  lay 
at  the  basis   of  the  teachings  of  Manichaeus.     These  books 
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hailed  from  Alexandria,  at  any  rate  they  were  found  ia 
Alexandria  by  Terebinthus  who  was  afterwards  called 
Buddha.  Alexandria,  we  know,  swarmed  with  Indian 
merchants,  especially  after  the  reign  of  Tiberius  when  the 
Romans  first  learned  the  art  of  navigating  the  Red  Sea  by 
observing  the  prevalent  winds.  We  have  found  traces  of  the 
doctrines  of  Basilides  in  the  peculiar  God  of  the  secret 
Shingon — Abara^ha  busu — and  we  know  that  there  must 
have  been  a  good  deal  of  interchange  of  thought  between 
India  and  Egypt  Scythianus,  the  original  author,  may  well 
have  been  Sabyamuni^  the  supposed  speaker  of  the  Hokekyd, 
or  some  Sakyan  Buddhist :  the  term  Dharmapariyaya,  which 
so  constantly  appears,  might  very  well  be  translated  by 
"  Gospel ",  which  is  one  of  the  names  of  the  Scythianus  books. 
(4)  It  is  a  Gospel  with  nothing  in  it  of  the  Gospel,  as  C3nil 
of  Jerusalem  says,  and  yet  pregnant  with  Christian  ideas 
turned  aside  to  Buddhist  uses :  it  is  as  Epiphanius  notes, 
Aristotelian  and  Pythagorean,  a  statement  wliich  is  true,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  India  also  held  the  view  here  enumerated ; 
for  Aristotle  taught  the  immanence  of  God,  and  Pythagoras,  the 
doctrine  of  constant  re-births  according  to  Kartna;  all  internal 
evidence  goes  for  its  having  been  composed  during  the  early 
years  of  the  Christian  era,  that  period  of  decay  and  con- 
fusion, which  witnessed  (5)  the  birth  agonies  of  Christianity  on 
the  one.  hand,  of  Mahayana   Buddhism  on  the  other.     We 


(4)  The  Scythianus  books  are  mentioned  by  Cyril  of  Jerusalem* 
Euseoius  of  CVsarea,  and  Epiphanius.  The  first  two  were  residents  in 
Palestine,  and  ix>ssibly  had  good  authority  for  what  they  said.  In  the 
July-April  numbers  of  the  Journal  A.  S.  Gt.  Britain  for  1907  there  are 
articles  by  Mr.  Kennedy  which  show  the  close  connection,  tradal  and 
intellectual,  that  existed  between  Alexandria  and  India  at  this  i>eriod. 
Alexandria  was  the  home  of  Neo-Pythagoreanism,  and  the  sparioqs 
« Theology  *'  of  Aristotle  exercised  a  great  influence  upon  neo-Platonist 
and  Keo-Pyihagorcan  philosophers. 

(5}  The  middle  of  the  first  century  A.  D.,  was  a  periotl  of  great 
natural  calamities  and  troubles  in  Europe,  a  subject  on  which  Karrar  has  a 
very  excellent  chapter  in  his  "  Early  days  of  Christianity."  The  s.ime  was 
the  case  in  Asia.  Kor  instance,  the  Oxus  river  violently  changed  its  course 
during  the  century  and  desolated  an  immense  area  of  country  in  so  doing. 
This  was  but  one  instance  out  of  many.  The  period  was  also  marked  by 
conflicts  of  Scythian  invaders  of  India  with  Hindu  patriots,  between  whom 
the  Buddhiht  monks  fared  badly. 
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citn  9ec  that  it  i$  an  attempt  to  bring  about  harmony  between 
copflictiog  schools  of  Buddhism  by  proclaiming  the  perfect 
Buddha  aqd  his  perfect  Vehicle,  as  against  the  lower  teachings 
of  the  Smaller  and  Greater  Vehicles,  by  means  of  elements 
borrowed  from  Christianity.  We  can  understand  that  its 
missionary  Terebinthus  may  well  have  wished  to  enlarge  its 
scope  from  pagan-Gnosticism  to  Christian-Gnosticism  by 
incorporating  into  it  more  of  Christian  elements,  and  have 
gone  to  Jerusalem  to  confer  about  it.  We  can  understand 
that  the  Rulers  of  the  Church  rejected  with  scorn  a  Gospel 
which  left  out  the  Cross,  and  taught  an  immanent  God  and  a 
series  of  reincarnations  of  the  Saviour.  And  so  we  may  well 
suppose  that  the  Saddharmapundarika  lay  fallow  in  the 
library  of  Terebinthus  until  the  boy  Cubricus  found  it  and 
made  thereof  the  basis  of  the  Manichaean  heresy.'^  The  book 
that  Cubricus  used  was  probably  not  written  in  Sanskrit ;  the 
Sanskrit  text,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  is  a  very  composite 
work,  probably  of  later  origin  ;  but  it  is  a  significant  fact  that 
like  our  present  Hokekj^o,  it  consisted  of  22  books.  The 
subsidiary  chapters  in  the  former  may  possibly  be  portions 
of  the  other  books  which  Manes  found,  and  which  have  been 
tagged  on  to  the  main  volume. 

The  disciples  of  Nichiren  Daibosatsu,  believe  him  to 
have  been  a  re-incarnation  of  Jogydbosatsu,  the  first  of  the 
four  Great  Ones  whom  we  saw  standing  at  the  head  of  the 
multitude  which  no  man  can  number  before  the  throne  of 
Sakyamuni  the  Eternal. 

This  brings  me  to  the  end  of  my  lectures  on  the  Forma- 
tive Elements  of  Japanese  Buddhism.  I  fear  I  have  led  you 
very  far  a-field  in  my  meanderings  but  that  could  not  be 
helped  with  the  subject  I  have  chosen.  I  have  spoken  little 
about  the  Indian  side  of  Buddhism, — there  are  many  workers 
in  that  field — nor  (for  similar  reasons)  have  I  said  much  about 

•  Possibly  it  lay  ai  the  basis  of  the  Gnostic  heresy  which,  the  author  of 
the  Philosophamena  says,  was  originated  at  Serae  Parthorum  in  A.D.  lox. 
Anshikao,  the  Buddhist  pioneer  in  China  (A.D.  147)  does  not  mention  tht^ 
book,  but  he  translates  another  book  which  is  based  on  it. 
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China.  I  have  gone  to  other  fields,  untouched  as  yet,  and 
have  tried  to  show  how  the  Buddhism  which  we  see  to-day  in 
this  country  has  its  points  of  contact  with  Central  Asia  and 
Persia,  with  Babylon,  Alexandria,  and  Jerusalem.  I  may  be 
fanciful — that  is  the  privilege  of  the  Welshman, — but  at  least 
I  have  the  comfort  of  knowing  that  scholars  in  'England 
Germany,  America,  are  working  at  the  same  problems  and 
coming  to  almost  identical  conclusio*^  s.  I  have  not  attempted 
to  conceal  my  own  personal  pred  uxtions  and  beliefs — why 
should  I  ? — ^they  are  not  unworthy  of  a  scientific  scholar.  In 
presenting  my  thoughts  to  you,  I  hope  I  have  not  been 
unmindful  in  the  respect  due  to  this  Society  as  one  that  exists 
for  impartial  study  and  research,  and  I  trust  that  I  may  have 
given  a  new  and  fruitful  direction  to  Buddhist  studies  in  this 
country,  without  giving  unnecessary  offence  by  the  boldness 
of  my  speculations. 
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A  general  meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan  was  held  in  the 
Society^  Rooms  at  No.  i  Shichome,  Ginza,  Tokyo,  on  Wednesday,  Dec.  xi, 
1907.    In  the  absence  of  the  President,  Mr.  J.  McD.  Gardiner,  the  Vice- 
President  for  Tok3ro,  pr^i^ed.    The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting,  having 
l:>cen  printed,  were  taken'v •  read. 

New  Members. 

The  kecording  Secretary  reported  that  the  following  persons  had 
been  elected  members  of  the  Society:  Thos.  Harrington,  Esq.,  British 
Consulate,  Yokohama ;  Julius  lavdinsky,  St.  Petersburg,  Russia  ;  P.  H. 
I>>dge,  Esq.,  Mikado  Club,  Kanda-ku,  Tokyo  ;  Rev.  H.  B.  Benninghoif,  30 
Tsokiji,  Tokyo;  Rev.  J.  A.  Welbourn,  3  Yayoi-cho,  Hongo-ku,  Tokyo; 
Rev.  R.  H.  Walke,  53  Tsukiji,  Tokyo ;  Dr.  R.  B.  Teusler,  27  Tsukiji, 
Tokyo;  P.  A.  Jay,  Esq.,  American  Embassy,  Tokyo;  Miss  Nutter,  x6 
Goban-cfao,  Kojimachi-ku,  Tokyo;  P.  K.  Condict,  Esq.,  Nippon  Electric 
Co.,  Tokyo;  and  Capt.  Oswald  T.  Tuck,  Esq.,  5  Tamura-cho,  Shiba-ku. 

The  Recording  Secretary  also  read  a  letter  from  the  President,  H.  E. 
Sir  Claude  MacDonald,  expressing  his  regret  at  being  unable  to  attend  the 
meeting  and  cordially  inviting  the  Society  to  meet  at  any  time  at  the 
British  Embassy. 

Annual  Reports. 

As  the  General  Meeting  in  December  is  the  regular  time  for  the 
Annual  Meeting,  the  usual  business  of  such  an  occasion  was  taken  up.  First 
the  Corresponding  Secretary  read  the  following  : 


Report  of  the  Council  of  the  Asiatic  Society  for 

THE  Year  1907. 

During  the  past  year  the  Council  has  met  eleven  times  and  the  Society 
has  held  ten  general  meetings  on  the  dates,  and  with  papers  read,  as 
follows : — 

Jan.  23— «*  Some  Problems  of  the  Textual  History  of  the  Buddhist 
Scriptures,"  by  Prof.  M.  Anesaki ; 

Feb.  20th — «  Japanese  Patent  Medicines,"  by  W.  M.  Royds,  Esq.,  and 
-Japanese  Medical  Folk-lore,"  by  Prof.  E.  W.  Clement,  MA.; 

March  20th — "The  Second  Buddhistic  Virtue,  Nonstealing,"  by  Rev.  J. 
L.  Atkinson,  D.D.; 

May  22nd — "Notes  on  the  Japanese  Drama,"  by  Prof.  Arthur  Lloyd, 
M.A.; 

June  26th—"  Dazai  on  Food  and  Wealth,"  by  R.  J.  Kirby,  Esq.; 

Oct.  x6th— "Dazai  on  Food  and  Wealth,"  by  R.  J.  Kirby,  Esq.; 

Nov.  13th — "Manichaeism  and  Kobo;" 

Nov.  20th — **  Daruma  and  the  Canon  ;  " 

Nov.  27th— *•  Tendai  and  Shinshiu ; " 

Dec.  iith— *«  Nichiren  and  the  Hokekyo,"   the  last  four  by  Prof.  A 
Lloyd,  M.A.,  his  general  subject  for  all  being,  "  Formative  Elements  of 
Japanese  Buddhism." 

Of  these  several  papers,  those  by  Mr.  Royds,  Prof.  Clement  and  Dr. 
Atkinson  have  already  appeared  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society,  to- 
gether forming  Part  z  of  Vol.  XXXV.     It  is  arranged  that  Dr.  Anesaki's 
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paper  shall  appear  as  part  2  of  this  same  volume,  under  the  title,  *' The 
Four  \gamas  in  Chinese  of  Japanese  Buddhism,"  and  part  3  is  to  consi^  of 
a  paper,  now  in  press,  which  was  received  from  F.  V.  Dickins,  Esq..  of  Sneed, 
Wilts,  England,  on  the  subject  of  The  Makura>kotoba  of  Primitiye  Japanese 
Verse."  Mr.  Dickins*  contribution  was  not  read  before  the  Society,  being 
of  such  nature  as  to  make  its  presentation  at  a  general  meeting  impractica- 
ble. Its  great  value  as  a  work  of  reference,  however,  and  as  a  basis  of 
further  research,  was  recognized  and  the  thanks  of  the  Society  were 
extended  to  the  author  for  his  material  addition  to  the  Transactions  of 
tlie  current  year. 

The  appearance  of  this  paper  by  Mr.  Dickins  will  be  somewhat  delay- 
ed, owing  to  the  author's  wish  that  the  proofs  be  sent  to  him  in  England 
for  a  final  reading.  Meanwhile  Part  2  will  be  brought  out ;  and,  following 
it,  the  paper  by  Prof.  Lloyd  on  the  Japanese  Drama  and  those  by  Mr. 
Kirby  on  Dazai  will  be  issued  as  Part  4.  Prof.  Lloyd's  lectures  on  •«  For- 
mative Elements  in  Japanese  Buddhism"  will  he  printed  together  in  the 
form  of  a  supplement.  The  Council  is  happy  in  having  this  valuable  series 
of  papers  to  report  for  the  year  1907,  as  constituting  its  35th  volume. 
Special  mention  may  properly  be  made  of  the  contribution  by  Prof.  Lloyd 
on  Formative  Elements,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  author  was,  on  June  z6, 
appointed  to  represent  the  Society  at  the  Fifteen  Session  of  the  Congres  y>*- 
temaiiofMl  des  Orientalistes,  to  open  at  Copenhagen  in  August  190S1  and  that 
the  lectures  will  serve  as  a  means  of  bringing  the  society  and  Prof.  Lloyd 
prominently  before  students  of  oriental  matters  on  that  occasion. 

The  Council  has  further  to  report  that  certain  numbers  of  the  Transac- 
tions have  had  to  be  reprinted,  as  authorized  prior  to  the  date  .of  the 
last  annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  viz.  Vol.  Vill.,  Part  3  and  Vol.  X., 
Part  I ;  and  that  Vol.  XIV.  Part  x,  and  Vol.  II,  have  also  been  reprinted. 

In  addition  to  the  above  invitation  to  send  delegates  to  the  Inter- 
national Congress  of  Orientalists,  representation  from  the  Society  was  invit- 
ed for  the  Jubilee  meeting  of  the  North  China  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society,  held  at  Shanghai  on  Oct.  x6th.  It  was  not  possible  to  respond 
otherwise  than  by  cordial  acknowledgment  of  the  courtesy  extended. 
The  Society  had  the  good  fortune,  however,  to  be  represented,  and  by 
Prof.  Clay  McCaulcy,  in  the  Seventh  International  Congress  of  Zoologists, 
meeting  in  Bostou,  U.S.A.  in  July, 

The  Council  has  had  occasion  to  extend  the  thanks  of  the  Society  to 
three  gentlemen,  Messrs,  J.  B.  Sleman  Jr.,  and  S.  W.  Woodward  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C  and  John  Hyde,  Esq.,  of  Tokyo,  for  a  contribution  often  yen 
each,  to  go  towards  purchasing  for  the  library  books  and  mss.  relative  to  the 
history  of  Buddhism. 

The  membership  roll  of  the  Society  has  been  considerably  extended 
during  the  year.  Four  members  only  have  resigned,  Major  Cheyne,  Capt. 
North,  Rev.  C.  T.  Warren  and  Rev.  H.  S.  Jeffreys,  and  two  have  died,  V. 
W.  Helm  Esq.  and  H.  C.  Pigott  Esq. ;  but  the  following  additions  have  been 
made : 

(Residents)  Rev.  If.  B.  Benninghoff,  Geo.  Bulkeley,  Esq.,  F.  E.  Bray, 
Esq.,  J.  K.  Caldwell,  Esq ,  H.  Carew,  Esti.,  Chas.  L.  Chandler,  Esq.,  Rev.  H. 

E.  Coleman,  P.  K.  Condict,  Esq.,  Chas.  P.  Cushman,  Esq.,  J.  E.  de  Becker, 
Esq.,  P.   li.  Dodge,  Es<i.,  Geo.  Haley,  Esci.,  Thos.  Harrington,  Esq.,  Rev. 

F.  W.  Heckelman,  P.  H.  Jay,  Esq.,  Rev.  W.  D.  L.  Kingsbury,  Miss  Nutter, 
John  Babbitt,  Esq.,  H.  T.  Rice,  Esq.,  C.  V.  Sale,  Esq.,  R.  B.  Teusler,  M.D., 
Rev.  D.  Thompson,  D.D.,  Capt.  O.  T.  Tuck,  Rev.  R.  A.  Walke,  Rev.  T.  A. 
Welboum,  and  A.  A.  Williamson,  Esq. ;  and  (Non-Residents)  E.  J.  Allen, 
Esq.,  Prof.  H.  P.  Beach,  E.  A.  Filene,  Esq.,  Mrs.  John  Flournoy,  Sampatrar 
Gaikward,  Mrs.  R.  C.  Harrison,  George  I.  He  in,  Esq.,  Hon.  John  Hyde, 
Julius  Javdinsky,  Esq.,.  R.  J.  Johnston,  Esq.,  J.  T.  Lincoln,  Esq„  G.  R. 
Lukens,  Esq.,  Mrs.  D,  R.  Noyes  (I-ife),  J.  B.  Sleman,  Esq.,  J.  Struthers,  Esq., 
Rev.  E.  W.  Thwing,  Rev.  G.  B.  Smyth,  D.D.  and  S.  W.  Woodward,  Esq. 
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The  Treasurer  read  the  following  report  :  — 

Cash  Statemkptt  from  Jan.  ist  to  Nov.  23,  1907. 

Cash  Dr. 

To  Balance  from  1906    2,853.20. 

,y  Subscriptions      .*.  672.26  . 

„■  Entrance  Fees    150.00 

«y.Life  Subscriptions     90.00 

Transactions       1,196.61 


Bank  interest     62.46 

.Donations 30*00 

»  »t|i/»ft*  *ftl4  ...  ...  ••«  •.«  ...  ...  ...  «..  •*•  ...  3/    - 


»* 


xoiai  ...     •••     ...     ...     ...     ...     ...     •••     ...     3*^34*9^- 


Cash  Dr. 

By  Treasurer,  Postage,  etc 1328 
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E.  and  O.  E. 

R.   J.    KiRBY, 

Hon.  Treas. 

The  Librarian  read  the  following  reports: — 

As  Librarian,  I  beg  to  report  that  during  the  financial  year  now  closing 
the  sales  of  Transactions  have  amounted  to  yen  1,384.54  as  against  yen 
98S  last  year,  and  that  there  seems  to  be  an  increasing  interest  in  our 
Transactions. 

1  have  reported  at  each  meeting  of  the  Society  as  to  the  Books  and 
Exchanges  which  have  reached  the  Library,  so  that  at  the  present  meeting 
I  have  only  to  report  on  the  books  which  have  come  in  since  our  meeting 
in  October  last.     These  will  be  found  in  a  list  annexed. 

A  catalogue  of  the  books  on  our  shelves  has  been  made  and  can  be 
consulted  by  the  members,  new  locks  have  been  placed  on  the  cupboards, 
the  books  have  been  arranged  on  their  shelves,  and  many  sets  of  Transac- 
tions from  other  Societieshave  been  bound.  One  consignment  of  books  on  a 
subject  outside  of  the  Society's  interests  have  been  sent,  in  accordance  with 
previous  practice,  to  the  Library  of  the  Keiogijiku  University,  and  another 
is  ready  to  be  despatched  shortly. 

Three  parts  of  Vol.  XXXIV.  of  our  Transactions  have  been  sent  out 
during  the  year  and  the  first  part  of  Vol.  XXXV. 

I  append  a  list  of  Transactions  in  Slock,  from  which  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  following  pans  will  have  to  be  reprinted  shortly  if  U'e  are  to 
continue  supplying  our  members  and  the  public  with  complete  sets  of 
Transactions,  viz  X  part  2,  XI  parts  x  and  2,  and  Xlll  part  I. 
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Supp. 


Vol. 

I.  .. 

II. 

III. 

III. 

IV. 

V.   I.... 

V.  2... 

VI.  I    . 

VI.  2    . 

VI.  3   . 

VII.  X . 
VII.  2. 
VII.  3. 

VII.  4. 

VIII.  X 
Vlll.  2 
VIII.  3    285 


.  38 

.390 

•   74 

273 
.120 

.X20 

«33 
.1X6 

'54 
.173 
163 
.150 
.X82 
150 
.  63 
,280 


,282 
.267 

275 
.270 

.300 

.     8 


VIII.  4 

IX.  X    . 
IX.  2   .. 

IX.  3   . 

X.  X 

X.  2 

X.  Supp.  with  Index    4x2 

X.  Supp.  Index  only    486 

XI.  X    X5 

XI.  2   4 

XII.  X 189 

XII.   2 44 

XII.  3 33 

XII.  4 179 

XIII.  X    3 

XIII.  2   40 

XIV.  X    293 

XIV.  2    26 

XV.  X  30 

XV.  2 2X 

XVI.  X 75 

XVI.  2    30 

XVI.  3    X02 

XVII.  X  90 

XVII.  2 470 


Vol. 

A  V  ixx.  X     ...,..•••.«•*••••••■•••••••  00 

XVIII.  2 x6i 

XIX.  X    158 

XIX.  2    .. 

XIX.  3    .. 

XX.  X 

XX.  2..  .. 
XX.  Supp. 

XX.    2 

XX.  3 

XX.  5 


135 

160 

39 

160 

^ «50 

200 

^ 185 

2x0 

XXI.    165 

XXII.  X 175 

XXII.  2 143 

XXII.  3 x6o 

XXIIl 209 

XXIII.  Supp 200 

XXIV 85 

XXIV.  Supp 164 

XXV .....ao7 

XXVI 2x5 

XXVII.  X  2x5 

XXVII.  2  2x5 

XXVII.  3  524 

XXVII.  4  245 

XXVII.  Supp.  260 

XXVIII 213 

XXIX.  X    xao 

XXIX.  2    266 

XXX.  X  26X 

XXX.  2 247 

XXX.  3 X85 

XXXI X06 

XXXII X85 

XXXIII.  X x86 

XXXIII.  2 X83 

XXXIV.  X X73 

XXXIV.  2 x86 

XXXIV.  3 X46 

XXXIV.  4 186 

XXXV.  I  X75 

General  Index X20O 


BCX)KS   ETC.,   RECEIVKI)  DURING  THE  YEAR. 

Nightless  City,    Saved    by    the    Judge,    Mongol  Invasion,  Feudal  Kama- 

kura;  pre.scnted  by  J.  E.  de  Becker  Esq. 
Balzer:  Architcktur  der  Kulturbauten  Japans. 
Proceedings  Royal  Society,  Edinburgh  XXVL  6. 
Proceedings  Royal  Society,  London,  A  79,  No.  A  527. 
Bulletin,  Mus.  Comp.  Zool.  Harvard,  L.  6,  7. 

Bulletin,  Amer.  Geographical  Society.     Feb.,  March,  April,  X907. 
Bulletin,  de  I'ticole  Fran^aise  de  I'Extreme  Orient.     Vol.  VI.  X,  2. 
Bulletin,  Anthropologische  Gessellschaft  in  Wien,  X XXVII,  X. 
Bulletin,  U.  S.  >iat.  Museum  XXXI.  X907. 
Bulletin,  L.  S.  Nat.  Herbarium,  X.  3,  (with  maps.) 
Acta  Soc.  Scientiarum  Fennicae,  XXXII. 
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Acta  Soc.  Scientiarum  Fennicae,  (oversigt)  XLVII. 
Acta  Soc.  Scientiarum  Fennicae,  (bijdrag)  53. 

>Vashiiigton  Academy  ,of  Science,  VIII.  4.407-486.     (Contents  and 
Index.) 

Geological  Survey  of  India,  XXXIV.  pt,  4. 

Geological  Survey  of  Canada  (maps.) 

Journal:  Royal  Geographical  Society,   March,  April,  1907. 

Journal:  Royal  Geographical  (Lisbon)  Nov.,  Dec,  1906. 

Journal:  American  Oriental  Society,  XXII.     (2)  XIL 

Journal:  Asiatique  Serie  X.  Vol.  VIII.  I  and  2. 

Journal:  Soci6tc  Anthropol.     Paris  V.,  VIII.  3. 

Journal:  Japan  Society  Vol.  VI.  pt,  2. 

Journal:  Royal  Asiatic  Society  Ceylon  Vols.  XVIII,   XIX. 

Rijks  Ethnographisch  Museum  to  Leiden,  Report  it,o6, 

Smithsonian  Institute.     Reports  1905,   1906, 

Bataviaasch  Genootschap.     Notulen,   XILV.  2,  3,  4. 

Rataviaasch  Genootschap.     Verhandelingen,   LVl.  5. 

Bataviaasch  Genootschap.     De  Compagnie's  Kamer. 

Bodyoul.  by  Miloud  (Musee  Guimet.) 

Instituto  Geologico  de  Mexico.     No.  XXII. 

Annotationes  Zoological  Japon.     VI.  pt.  2. 

University  of  Colorado  Studies.     VI.  2. 

XXXII  Annual  Report  of  the  Minister  of  the  State  for  Education. 

Oesterreichische  Monatsschrift.     F'eb.,  March,  April,  1907. 

Science  of  Man.     Feb.,  1907. 

Chinese  Recorder.     March,  April,  May,  1907. 

Revue  des  Religions  LI  II.  2,  3,  LIV.  X. 

Indian  Engineer.     April  Z907. 

Jinjo  Shogakko  Tokuhon  (Jap.  Text,  Russian  Transcription,  Voca- 
bulary, etc.),  presented  by  Prof.  Posdnieff. 

Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Societ]r.  December,  1906. 

American  Geographical  Society.  November,  190^. 

Chinese  Recorder.  January,  1907. 

Wasliington  Academy  of  Sciences.  December,  Z906. 

Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh.  Vol.  XXVL  pi.  5. 

Royal  Society  of  London  Biological  Sciences.  December,  190&. 

Royal  Dublin  Society  Ekronomic  Proceedings.   Vol,  I  pt.  8.  Scientific 
Proceedings.   Vol.  XI.  xo  pt.  62. 

Vesterreichischc  Monatschift  fur  den  Orient.  November,  1906. 

Al.  Moktabas.     (Cairo)  Zeitscheif  der  deutschen  Morgen  landischen 
Gesellscheft.  Vol.  LX.  pt.  3.,  1906. 

Meteorological  Observations  of  Scientific  Society  of  Finland.     Hels. 
X907. 

Records  of  Geol,  Survey  of  India,  xxxv.  pt.  i. 

Royal  Society,  Biological  Section,  B.  79,  B.  531. 

Bataviaasch  Genootschap,  Tijdschrift,  XLIX.  3.  4. 

Zeitschrift  der  deutschen  morgenlandischen  Gesellschaft,  LXl.  i. 

Chinese  Recorder,  June. 

Unis.  of  Colorado  Studies,  IV.  3. 

Nova  Scotian  Institute  of  Science,  xi.  2. 

Lisbon  Geogr.  Soc.  January,  February,  1907. 

Japon  et  Belgique,  April,  I907. 

Science  of  Mam,  March,  April,  1907. 

Bulletin  of  Imp.  Russian  Ac.  of  Sciences,  1907,  Nos.  1—9. 
,»  „  „  Geog.  Socy.,  vol.  viii. 

„  „  „  „  „       China  and  Cham. 

"Japan  Mail." 

Ethnographic  Survey  of  India,  2  vols. 

American  Chemical  Journal,  May,  1907. 
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Royal  Society's  Transactions  A.  79,  A.  528,  529. 

B.  79.  B.  530. 
Oesterreichische  Monatsschift,  April,  1907. 
U.  S.  Museum  Bulletin  56. 
Journal  Am.  Georgr.  Society,  May,  1907. 

„         Royal  Geogr.  Soc ,  May,  1907. 
Society  Geofjr.  de  Neuchatel,  xvii.,  1906. 
Journal  Anthro^xilogical  Institute  vol.  XXX VII. 
Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Journal,  April,  1907. 

.,       Sublin  Society,  Economic,  vol.  i.  9. 

„  „       Scientific,  vol.  ix.  scries  xi.  Nos.  4.  5. 

„  „  „  vol.  N.  S,  13,  la.  15. 

„         Society  of  Edinburgh,  Vol.  XXVIl.  part   i. 

Prof.  Lloyd,   as   Librarian  of  the  Society,  read   the   following  report 
on  "Some  Recent  Additions  to  our  Library":  — 

z.  Mr.  John  Grant,  publisher,  of  Edinburgh,  has  presented  the  Library 
with  a  copy  in  2  vols,  of  a  new  and  revised  Eklition  of  Keene's  History  of 
India,  revised  and  brought  down  to  comparatively  recent  times.  The  book 
has  been  written  for  students,  and  is  therefore  very  concise,  but  each  section 
has  a  good  list  appended  of  authors  to  be  consulted  for  the  particular  topic 
For  Japanese  students,  or  persons  studying  India,  as  most  of  us  would  do, 
from  a  Japanese  standpoint,  certain  sections  seem  to  require  a  more  detailed 
treatment,  and  I  shouhl  like  to  suggest  that  a  very  valuable  paper  for  our 
Society,  if  any  of  our  members  saw  their  way  to  undertaking  it,  would  be  to 
trace  the  points  of  contact,  if  any,  in  the  ancient  history  of  the  two  coun- 
tries. Japanese  Buddhism  is  of  course  derived  from  India,  but  there  are 
other  points  as  well,  say  the  legend  wliich  identifies  Genghis  Khan  with 
Voshitsune,  which  might  be  developed  with  interest  and  profit. 

2.  A  copy  of  the  2nd  German  edition  of  Xifpcn  by  Fr.  von  Siebold 
has  been  placed  on  o\ir  shelves. 

3.  We  have  receivcil  from  Vicnni,  with  a  request  for  review  and 
criticism,  an  extract  from  the  Tyansactious  of  the  Vienna  Imperial  Academy 
of  Sciences,  containing  an  edition,  with  Text  in  Pali  and  Romaji,  Introduc- 
tion and  Notes,  of  an  old  Burmese  Book  Rajaivati^  or  the  Hisio'-y  ojf  tht  Ktn^, 
It  descril>es  the  foundation  of  the  ancient  Burmese,  or  perhai>s  better  Peguen, 
Kingdom  in  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  er.i,  and  throws  a  great  deal  of 
light  on  the  chronology  of  Buddhism.  Here  again  I  take  leave  to  suggest 
that  some  of  our  meml)crs,  who  know  German  and  Pali,  would  be  doing 
good  work  by  giving  us  a  sununary  of  the  main  facts  in  some  accessible 
form. 

4.  From  Hatavia  we  i;et  as  Vol.  X  LIX.,  parts  i  and  2,  of  the  Transactions 
of  the  Batavia  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  an  edition  with  romanized 
Text  and  Dutch  Translation  and  notes  of  a  "Chivalrous  Romance"  from 
the  island  of  Sunda.  The  Romance,  which  dates  from  the  15th  century  of 
our  era,  and  which  like  Eurojiean  :nediae\al  romances,  tells  of  the  adven- 
tures of  a  brave  knight  and  his  combats  with  giants,  dragons  and  other 
monsters,  together  with  the  deliverance  of  helpless  beauties  from  all 
manner  of  dangers.  Incidentally  the  lx»ok  als3  thro%rs  light  on  the  conflict 
which  took  place  in  the  Malay  Archii>clago,  when  Mohammedanism 
pushed  into  the  islands  and  drove  out  the  Hindoo  and  Budtlhist  beliefs 
which  had  precede^!  them.  The  Romance  was  written  in  a  loose  unrhymed 
Terse,  and  was  intended  like  the  Homeric  b.illads  to  l>e  recited  with  musical 
accompaniments.  Illustrations  of  the  musical  instruments  used  for  these 
purposes  are  given.  They  arc,  as  far  as  I  could  make  out,  our  old  friends 
the  kcitx*  and  sttmrsen^  and  thi.vse  who  hold  t*'  a  Malay  descent  for  a  part  at 
least  of  the  Japanese  |>eople  may  |>erhap«  tind  s<^me  contirmat  ion  of  their 
theorv. 
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Imperial  Russian  Academy  of  Sciences,  Bulletin  V.  XXll-XXlV. 
„  »  »  ..         ,.  Report  1906-1907. 

«  „  ,.  „         ,.       Studies  1907,  Nos.  xo.i I. 

American  Geogr.  Journal,  June,  July,  August,  September,  1907. 
American  Asiatic  Association  June,  1907. 
Harvard  Mus.  Com.  Zoo.  LI.  2.3.4. 

U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education  Keport,  1905,  vols  x.2. 
U.  S.  Herbarium,  X.  4. 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  1904. 
Washington  Academy  of  Sciences  Vol  IX.  pp.  x-274. 
(jcOg^raphical  Journal  (London)  May,  1898.     November  1900,  June, 

July,  August,  September,  1907. 
Royal  Society,  B.  79.  B.  532.3.  A.  79.  A.  530-X-2. 
Royal  Society,  Edinbur^b,  XXVII.  pt.  2. 
Royal  Asiatic  55ocietv  Vols  for  X889-X906,  and  July,  X907. 
R.A.S.,  Straits  Branch,  June,  1907. 
Royal  Society  S.,  Australia,  Index,  X896-1906. 
Cambridge  Antig,  Society  Vol.  4. 
Geological  Survey  of  India  Vol.  XXXV.  2. 
Chinese  Recorder  July,  August,  1907. 

Ecole  Francaise  D.  I'Extrfime  Orient,  Tome  VI.  Vols.  3.4. 
Mnsec  Gium,  Trans  XXII.  XXI IL 
Journal  Asiatique  VI 11.  3.  IX.  x.2. 
Historie  des  Religions  LIV.  2  3. 
Society  d' Anthropologic,  S.  V.  Tome  VII,  4.5.6. 
Japon  et  Belgique,  June  X907. 
Oesterreichisclie  Monatsschrift,  May — Aug.,  X907. 
Wiener  Anthrop.  Ges.  Mittlc,  XXVII.  2.3. 
Z.  d  D.  M  Ges.  LXI.  2. 
Stadtisch,  Mus.  Leipzig,  No.  X906. 
Lisbon  Geog.  Socy.  March-April,  X907. 
Mexico,  Inst.  Geol.  1906. 

J.  V.  Oordt.  Origin  of  the  Bantu,  presented  by  Cape  Government. 
Univ.  Col.  Studies  IV.  4. 
Russian  Ac.  of  Science?,  Bulletin  X907,  Nos,  X2,  13.     Do.  Bibliothcca 

Buddhica.  IV. 
Geol.  Survey  of  India,  XXXV.  6, 
Museo  Nacional  Montevideo,  III  2. 
Lisbon  (ieogr.  Society  May,  June,  X907. 
International  Polar  Congress,  1906  (Report). 
Oesterreichische  Monakschrift,  Sept.,  Oct.,  X907. 
American  Oriental  Soc.  Journal,  No.  28. 

Royal  Society A.  79.     A  534. 

As.  Society  of  Bengal. 

Index  to  vol.  I  N.  5)  1905. 

vol.  II,  X906.  No.  4 — 9. 
Memoirs  vol.  I,  xo — X9,  Supplement. 
Washington  Ac.  Sc.  vol.  IX.  pp.  275 — 522. 
Royal  Dublin  Society. 

Scientific  Trans.  IX,  II,  6. 
Scientific  Proc.  XI,  II,  x6— >2o. 
Economic  Proc.  I,  xo — II, 
Deutsche  Morgenlandische  Gessellschaft,  LXI  3. 
Slatistik  der  Stadt  Stiassburg,  6. 

Ancient  Khotan  by  M.  A.  Stein.     2  vols,  (presented  by  the  Indian 
Government), 


A.  Lloyd. 
Hon.  Lib. 


These  reports  were  all  accepted. 
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Royal  Society's  Transactions  A.  79,  A.  528,  529. 

B.  79.  B.  530. 
Oestcrreichische  Monatsschift,  April,  19C7. 
U.  S.  Maseum  Bulletin  56. 
Journal  Am.  Georgr.  Society,  May,  1907. 

„         Royal  Geogr.  Soc,  May,  1907. 
Society  Geogr.  de  Neuchatel,  xvii.,  1906. 
Journal  Anthropological  Institute  vol.  XXX VII. 
Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Journal,  April,  1907. 
Sublin  Society,  Economic,  vol,  i,  9. 

„       Scientific,  vol.  ix.  series  xx.  Nos.  4.  5. 
„  „  vol.  N.  S,  13.  la,  15. 

Society  of  Edinburgh,  Vol.  XXVTI.  pari   i. 


»» 


t» 


Vf 


Prof.  Lloyd,   as   Librarian  of  the  Society,  read   the   following 
on  "Some  Recent  Additions  to  our  Library  ":  — 

z.  Mr.  John  Grant,  publisher,  of  Edinburgh,  has  presented  the  Li 
with  a  copy  in  2  vols,  of  a  new  and   revised  Edition  of  Keene*s  Histi 
India t  revised  and  brought  down  to  comparatively  recent  times.     The 
has  been  written  for  students,  and  is  therefore  very  concise,  but  each 
has  a  good  list  appended  of  authors  to  be  consulted  for  the  particular  t 
For  Japanese  students,  or  persons  studying  India,  as  most  of  us  woul 
from  a  Japanese  standpoint,  certain  sections  seem  to  require  a  more  deta 
treatment,  and  I  should  like  to  suggest  thai  a  very  valuable  paper  for 
Society,  if  any  of  our  members  saw  their  way  to  undertaking  it,  would 
trace  the  points  of  contact,  if  nny,  in  the  ancient  history  of  the  two  co 
tries.     Japanese  Buddhism  is  of  course  derived  from  India,  but   there 
other  points  as  well,  say  the  legend  wliich   identifies  Genghis  Khan  wi 
Yoshitsune,  which  might  be  developed  with  interest  and  protit. 

2.  A  copy  of  the  2nd  German  edition  of  Nippon  by  Fr.  von  Siebo 
has  been  placed  on  oUr  shelves. 

3.  \Vc  have  received  from  Vienni,  with  a  request  for  review  an 
criticism,  an  extract  from  the  TVansactiotn  of  the  Vienna  Imperial  Academ 
of  Sciences,  containing  an  edition,  with  Text  in  Pali  and  Romaji,  Introduc 
tion  and  Notes,  of  an  old  Burmese  Book  Rajaiomi^  or  the  History  of  the  Kings, 
It  describes  the  foundation  of  the  ancient  Burmese,  or  per Iiaps  better  Peguen, 
Kingdom  in  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  and  throws  a  great  deal  of 
light  on  the  chronology  of  Buddhism.  Here  again  I  take  leave  to  suggest 
that  some  of  our  members,  who  know  German  and  Pali,  would  be  doing 
good  work  by  giving  us  a  summary  of  the  main  facts  in  some  accessible 
form. 

4.  From  Batavia  we  get  as  Vol.  X  LIX.,  parts  i  and  2,  of  the  Transactions 
of  the  Batavia  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  an  edition  with  romanized 
Text  and  Dutch  Translation  and  notes  of  a  "  Chivalrous  Romance  "  from 
the  island  of  Sunda.  The  Romance,  which  dates  from  the  15th  century  of 
our  era,  and  which  like  European  mediaeval  romances,  tells  of  the  adven- 
tures of  a  brave  knight  and  his  combats  with  giants,  dragons  and  other 
monsters,  together  with  the  deliverance  of  helpless  beauties  from  all 
manner  of  dangers.  Incidentally  the  book  also  throws  light  on  the  conflict 
which  took  place  in  the  Malay  Archipelago,  when  Mohammedanism 
pushed  into  the  islands  and  drove  out  the  Hindoo  and  Buddhist  beliefs 
which  had  preceded  them.  The  Romance  was  written  in  a  loose  unrhymed 
verse,  and  was  intended  like  the  Homeric  ballads  to  be  recited  with  musical 
accompaniments.  Illustrations  of  the  musical  instruments  used  for  these 
purposes  are  given.  They  are,  as  far  as  I  could  make  out,  our  old  friends 
the  koto  and  samisett,  and  those  who  hold  to  a  Malay  descent  for  a  part  at 
least  of  the  Japanese  people  may  perhaps  tin<l  some  confirmation  of  their 
theory. 
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with  the  following  result  :•—  ^-j 

President :  II.  E.  Sir  Claude  Mac]:)onald  ;  Vice-Presidents  :  for  Toh|iijr: 
J.   McD.    Gardiner,   Esq.,  for  Yokohama,  J.    C.  Hall,  Esq.;    Cotrwwpmmj 
ing  Secretary,  Rev.  T.  M.  MacNair ;    Recording   Secretaries  :    for  To^jV* 
Prof.  E.  W.  Clement,  for  Yokohama,  Rev.  J.  L.  Dearing,  D.D. ;  TreuoMb, 
R.  J.  Kirby,  Esq;    Librarian,     Prof.  Arthur   Lloyd,  NLA.;   Members  dt 
Council :  B.  H.  Chamberlain,  Esq.,  J.  H.  Gubbins,  Esq.,  Rev.  D.  C  GrssM^ 
V  D.D.,  R.  S.  Miller,  Esq.,  Prof.  E.  H.  Vickers,   Prof.  J.  T.  Swift,  ProU  IL 

'  Anesaki,  Rev.  H.  St.  G.  Tucker,  Galen  M.  Fisher,  Esq.,  Prof.  K.  Florens. 

1  Prof.  Arthur  Lloyd  then  delivered  his  lecture  on  *'  Nichiren  and  ths 
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.OUR  BUDDHIST  MMAS 
IN  CHINESE. 


I. 

INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 


The  present  paper  is  intended  to  be  an  addition  to,  and 
a  rearrangement  of,  Nanjio's  Catalogue  (Oxford,  1883),  as 
r^fards  the  texts  of  the  so-called  "  Four  Aganws."  As  their 
titles  show^  and  as  it  has  been  supposed,  these  four  collections 
of  Buddhist  canonical  books  correspond  to  the  first  four 
Nikayas  in  the  Pali  canon ;  but  a  detailed  examination  shows 
that  the  two  traditions  difler  so  considerably  that  we  can  say 
with  certainty  that  the  Chinese  Agamas  are  not  translations  of 
the  Fill  Nikajras.  This  is  quite  natural.  The  analogy  ot 
diflerent  versions  of  the  Vinaya  text  in  Chinese  leads  to  this 
belief  that  each  of  the  diflerent  schools  of  Buddhism  has  had 
a  tradition  of  its  own.  Though  they  agree  in  telling  us  thai 
the  Sutta-pitaka  was  divided  into  four  (or  five)  divisions  with 
similar  titles,  the  contents  and  arrangement  of  these  collections 
seem  not  to  have  been  the  same  (see  Chap.  V  below).  It  can 
hardly  be  said  that  the  present  Pali  canon  was  the  only  version 
of  Buddha's  discourses  and  that  the  others  are  mere  deviations 
from  it  For  instance,  in  a  Chinese  Middle  text  (No.  185] 
Raccana  plays  the  role  of  one  who  is  versed  in  analysis 
of  the  doctrines,  and  Mog^llana  that  of  one  who  possesses  super- 
natural attainments.  On  the  other  hand  the  Pali  text  (No.  32 
.of  Majjhima), which  is  otherwise  in  agreement  with  it,  does  not 
VKBtion  Kaccana  at  alL  and  it  is  Moggallana  who  analyses 
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and  explains  the  dcxr.trines,  i.  e.  he  plays  the  role  of  Kaccana. 
Here  we  find  the  Chinese  tradition  is  more  in  accordance 
with  the  statement  of  the  Numerical  Collection  (Pali  I,  14), 
In  some  cases  the  Chinese  text  differs  from  its  Pali  counteipart, 
and  that  very  difference  has  a  corresponding  reading  in  another 
Pali  version  (see  my  paper  on  the  Sagatha-vagga,  Miision^ 
I90S»  P-  15)'  To  take  another  instance,  the  Chinese  Samyutta 
reads  always  jE  5  JjR  (i.  e.  sqmnid-vedand-nirodha),  instead 
of  saftftd-vedana-nirodha  of  the  Pali  Sainyutta.  In  this  case 
we  cannot  say  which  of  these  h  right  and  which  wrong. 
Naturally  the  Chinese  versions  have  more  obscurities  than 
the  Pali,  but,  taken  as  a  whole,  neither  of  the  two  versions 
can  claim  a  unique  authority.  They  must  have  de- 
scended from  one  and  the  same  source  and  have  come  to  differ 
from  each  other  in  course  of  time  according  to  the  tradition 
pf  the  schools  to  which  they  respectively  belonged. 

These  statements  may  seem  like  conclusions  too  hastily, 
drawn,  but  the  comparisons  of  the  two  versions,  as  shown 
in  outline  in  this  paper,  will  be  found  to  support  these  con- 
clusions. 

At  any  rate  we  have  before  us  two  different  versions  of 
the  Scriptures,  agreeing  with  each  other  in  essential  contents 
and  very  similar  in  arrangement  and  style.  Comparisons 
between  them  as  branches  of  the  same  traditions  are  important 
for  the  historical   study   of  the   Buddhist   Scriptures  and   of 

* 

Buddhist  religion.  And  the  interest  of  the  comparisons  will 
be  increased,  if  we  consider  that  the  differences  between  the  two 

m 

are  not  mere  differences  of  readings,  but  deviations  of  arrange- 
ment If  these  deviations  are  not  of  the  kind  that  we  find  in 
the  four  synoptic  Gospels,  or  of  such  a  degree  as  those  between 
the  Gospels  and  tlie  Apocrypha,  they  are  nevertlieless  more 
than  tlie  various  re^jdings  of  Shakespeare  in  the  Quarto  and 
the  Folio  present.  The  t^\'0  traditions  must  have  been  founded 
upon  one  and  the  same  source  and  have  been  handed  down 
differently  in  different  schools,    This  statement  is  further  coa- 
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firmed  by  the  the  quotations  made  by  later  literature  from 
the  Agamas  or  the  Nikayas.  We  have  many  passages  of 
these  texts  quoted  in  a  work  ascribed  to  Nagarjuna.  They 
agree  sometimes  with  the  Chinese  and  differ  from  the  Pali 
version,  and  vice  versa.  Nagarjuna  must  have  had  before  him 
a  third  tiadition  which  differed  both  from  the  Pali  and  the 
Chlifc^^ 

We  have  four  Agamas  in  Chinese  as  follows  : 

.   .     >•     'f*  W  "&  Madhyama-agama  (Middle  Collection),  one 

*    version  of  which  was  translated   by  Dharmanandi 

in  384-391,  now  lost,  and  another  by  Sanghadeva 

•  in  397-398  (Nanjio,  No.  542).  '  :.  . 

2,    J8^  —  W  ^  Ekottara-agama  (Numerical  Collection), 

one  translated  by  Dharmanandi  in  384-385  (Nanjio, 

J    No.  543);  and  another  by  Prajiiaruci  in  397>  how 

,^|ost. 
H  p)  ^  (or  more  correctly  H/^JA^  ^)  Samyuktar 
agama,  (Classified^  Collection),  \vith  an  incomplete 
rendering  by  an  unknown  translator,  about  350-430 
(Nanjio,.  No.  546);  and  another  that  is  com- 
plete by  Gunabhadra,  dated  435-443  (Naiyio,  No. 

544)- 
^  ^  ^  Dirgha-agama  (Long  Collection),  translated 

by  Buddbayasas  in  412-413  (Nanjio,  No.  545).* 


v; 


*  The  various  traditions  deviate  considerably  in  the  order  of  succession  in 
foumerating  the  four  collections.  Although  we  do  not  know  what  significance 
these' deviations  may  possess,  they  will  be  noticed  here.  The  plan  followed 
is  that  of  the  Ming  edition,  a  catalogue  of  which  is  given  in  Mr.  Nanjio's 
work.  "The  Japanese  edition  has  the  order  as  given  below.  In  Pali :  i.  Digha, 
2.  Majjhima,  3.  Samyutta  and  4.  Anguttara ;  in  the  Dharmagupta  tradition : 
I  Durgha,  2.  Madhyama,  3.  Ekottara  and  4.  Samyukta ;  the  Mahasaiighika  and 
Mahisasaka  traditiotis  are  the  same  as  the  Pali;  the  Sarvastivada  tradition i 
I.  Samyukta,  2.  DIrgha,  3.  Madhyama  and  4.  Ekottara;  according  to  Nagarjuna: 
I.  Ekottara,  2.  Madhyama  3.  Dirgha  and  4.  Samyukta ;  according  to  AsaAgha : 
I.  Saiii3nikta.  2.  Madhvama,  3.  Dirc[ha  and  4.  Ekottara.  When  the  fifth, 
Khuddaka,  is  mentioned,  it  always  occupies  the  last  place. 


\ 
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these  we  have  over  1 50  translations^  Bgredng  mora 
or  less  with  parts  of  these  four  collections,  datii^  from  148  to 
1058.  Thb  number  will  be  doubled,  if  we  take  into  account 
tfiose  lost  texts  which  are  mentioned  in  old  catalogues,  and 
which,  by  their  tides,  seem  to  have  been  parts  of  these.  \^^e 
do  not  know  ^whether  these  all  belonged  to  one  school  or  to 
various  schools,  and  if  the  latter  which  belonged  to  which. 
But  certainly  they  come  down  to  us  from  a  school,  or  schools, 
diflerent  from  the  Theravada,  which  has  been  the  preserver 
of  the  present  Pali  canon.  Fortunately  they  seem  not  to  deviate 
from  the  Theravada  in  their  essential  doctrines. 

As  to  the  language,  or  languages,  in  which  the  originals 
of  these  texts  were  written,  we  cannot  draw  any  defirate  or 
certain  conclusion.  In  some  cases  the  transliterations  suggest 
a  Sanskrit  original,  in  others  a  Pali.  For  instance,  K  ^  HI 
is  evidently  meant  for  dtra  and  not  citta;  Ift  ^  JUS  for 
laksana  and  not  lakkhatia.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are 
many  transliterations  which  d^idedly  point  to  Pali  forms. 
They  are  such  as  ^  Jj;  ^  for  savicci,  jii[  ^  Bl  for  Pasenadi^ 
"^  |§  for  ceti,  ^  ^  for  ugga  etc.  Besides  these  translitera- 
tions we  have  in  different  readings  suggestions  as  to  the 
language  in  which  the  originals  were  written.  There  is,  for 
Instance,  the  rendering  of  the  same  word  into  Jt  ^,  avarice, 
in  one  text,  and  into  ^,  copper,  in  another.  This  must  have 
occured  from  the  confusion  oiha  with  bha  {toha  and  lobha).  Or, 
to  take  another  instance,  the  name  suAha  in  Pali,  is  read  stika 
{or  sukxi  f)  or  suva,  i.  e.  parrot  {ff^  f^).  I  hope  to  collect  more 
of  these  instances  and  thus  to  get  a  better  idea  of  the  originals. 
In  this  paper,  however,  I  shall  give  the  words  in  their  Pali 
forms,  except  in  the  case  of  transliterations  that  are  decidedly 
Sanskritic,  and  I  shall  give  the  names  of  translators  in  the 
Sanskritic  forms  in  which  they  appear  in  Nanjio's  Catalogue. 
My  treatise  is  divided  into  the  following  six  parts  : 
I.  Translations  of  the  single  parts  of  the  Agama  texts 
into  Chinese. 
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2.  Two  eatlier  Collections  of  the  Agama  texts, 

3.  The  IKigha  texts. 

4.  The  Madhyama  texts. 

5.  The  Samyukta  texts. 

6.  The  Ekottara  texts. 

In  the  present  paper  references  to  the  Chinese  texts  are  made 
from  the  Japanese  edition  of  1881-1885,  published  in  Tokyo. 
Though  we  have  now  another  and  newer  edition,  puUished 
in  Kyoto  in  1903- 1905,  the  former  is  better  in  its  anras^^ement 
The  Tokyo  edition  (cf.  Nanjio's  Catalogue  p.  xxvi)  is  divided 
into  40  cases,  each  case  containing  io,  or  sometifnes  a  few 
more,  volumes ;  and  it  is  closely  printed  with  20  lines  to  the 
page,  each  line  consisting  of  45  Chinese  characters.  Here- 
with I  give  one  line,  as  a  specimen,  parallel  with  the  Pali  text 
which  exactl}*  agrees  with  it. 

I  Tasaa-evam  janato  cvaip  passato  kamasava 

pr  cittam  vimuccati,  bhavasava  pi  cittam 

mmm     <&    Mtt 

vimuccati,  avijjasava  fA  cittaxn  vimuccati, 

f  mstB  -mm"'  «"*'  w 

(  vimuttasmim  vimuttam  iti  nanam  hoti : 

f  Bii«>  ^"'  a  A®  '  « If '^' 

I  khina  jati,  vusitam  brahmacariyam, 

fmh  Bm  '  ^M    5'^ 

Ikatam  karaniyam,  naparam  itthattaya 

ti   pajanati. 

Thus  we  see  that  nearly  four  lines  of  the  Pali  text  (P.  T. 
S.)  make  one  line  of  Chinese  when  they  agree  exactiy  with 
each  other. 

In  verse  one  pada  of  eight  syllables  is  generally  given  in 
fii^  (or  four)  ideographs,  or  divided  into  two  padas,  as  for 
caoyntqple: 


{ 
{ 


{ 


} 
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Vesaiyam  vane  viharantam  ft||^«|H«  {  §^§*  }  « 
aggam  sattassa  sambuddhani  :J^WlE9ft(i)  \  ^  |1^?S  f  ^ 
Kokanada-h^mi  abhivande     i^mM>^m    {**§§^ 

Kokanada  Pajunnassa  dhita      ffit^Sfcift    {^tU? 

In  this  case  the  agreement  is  not  quite  exact,  the  shorter 
version  omitting  vane,  "  in  the  forest,"  and  the  longer  supplying 
Bhagava.  But  there  are  many  cases  of  exact  agreement,  pada 
for  pada,  or  word  for  word.     For  example : 

Atitam  nanv^rameyya,  .  W  i|  ^  5fi  5fe 

nappatikamkhe  anagatam;  i<P  i^  M  5^  3j£ 

yad-atitam  pahinantam  ^  5&  9 '  B  iSS 

appattan-ca  anagatam.  ^  ^  tt  ^  ^ 

Or^ 

Arabbhatha  nikkhamatha  j^  '^  ^  ffi  fli 

yuiijatha  buddha-sasane,  1Sk  %  16i  ^  ^ 

dhunatha  maccuno  senam,  |S^  4^  ^  %  1^ 

nali^aram  va  kuiijaro.  fSX  flj^^  ^  ^ 

Yo  imasmim  dhamma-vinaye      J^  jft  1^  fl^  ^ 

appamatto  vihassati,  ^  ^  '^  1^  ^ 

pahaya  jati-samsaram,  IS^  %  ^  ^  % 

dukkhass'  antam  karissati.  Si   ^  ^  S  K 

Or,     in     some     cases,     the     rendering     is    too     faithful 

to  the    original,   even    sacrificing    the    intelligibleness    of  the 

Chinese. 

Papam  na  kariya  vacasa  manasa  ^  >f>  ^  ^  ^ 
kayena  va  kincana  sabbaloke,  K.  J^  P  ifc  K 
kanie  pahaya,  5".  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

satima  sampajano,  JE  S  jE  SS  ^ 

dukkham  na  sevitha,  ^^^  ^?  j£  ^  ^ 

anattha-sanihitam.  ^t^  1^  ?n  'S'  ^ 

.   .    Many  other  cases  of  such  parallelisms  will  be  found  in  my 
work,    Si  ;^   IS    £    ?i  :ft'  flfe»    ^•^-    Rupakayaq^-ca    Dliat^na-^ 
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kaya^-ca  Buddhasya  Tat/tdgatasya,   copies  of  which   I   have 
sent  to  some  European  and  American  libraries. 

In  the  Japanese  Tripitaka,  already  referred  to  in  this  paper, 
the  Agama  texts  fill  two  cases  (numbers  ^  and  jR,  i.  e.  XII 
and  XIII).  Excluding  the  text  descriptive  of  the  lokadliattis 
and  some  apocrypha,  we  have  15  volumes  of  Agama  texts. 
And  in  addition  to  these  we  have  some  minor  texts  in  case  ^, 
i.  e.  XrV.  In  these  the  extents  of  the  collections  and  of  the 
parts  translated  separately  from  them  appear  as  follows  : 
•     I.     J^ —  Ekottara  (jR  Mil),      3  vols.,     241 X  2     pages. 

2.  Single  parts,  (j^  IV),  i  vol.,        44  X  2 

3.  rfi  Madhyama  (^  V-VII),  3  vols.,     318x2 

4.  Single  parts  (^  VIII),  i  vol.,        89  X  2 

5.  -g  Dirgha  (j^  IX),*  i  vol.,        92  X  2 

6.  Single  parts  (jR  X),  i  vol.,        99  X  2 

7.  H  Samyukta  (M  II-IV),      3  vols.,     315x2 

8.  Single  parts  (i£  V-VI),t        2  vols.,     124  x  2 

15  vols.    1322x2 
Thus  we  have  nearly   looox  2  pages  of  the  four  principal 
collections,  corresponding  approximately  to  4000  pages  of  the 
Pali  Text  Society's  editions. 

Finally,  I  shall^  say  somctliing  about  the  traditions  of  the 
various  schools  as  regards  the  compilation  and  arrangement 
of  their  respective  canons.  These  traditions  are  found  in  the 
Vinaya  texts  of  tliosc  four  schools.  Beside  these  we  have  t\vo 
different  traditions  of  a  similar  kind  in  later  Maliayanist  works, 
one  ascribed  to  Nagarjuna  and  another  to  Asanga.  They  are 
found  in  the  following  passages : 

1.  N.   1117.     |Zg  ^  #    of   the    Dliarmagupta   school, 

fasciculus  54  \SV^  50- 

2.  N.   1119.     J^  fpj  (ff  jfiE  i^    of    tlie    Maliasaiighika 

school,  fasciculus  32  (j^iJ-J-  34). 

*  Last  part^  Lokadbalu,  cxcJudcd. 
/  Last  part,  Ilhrttika,  excluded. 
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3.    N.  II22.    £  ^  #    of   tile    M«ltt<ittlGa    adiool, 

fasciculus  30  (Sn  68bV 

4.   N.  II2I.    ;^  «:  M^Wil4('^<i»5»^«sii«r3d^ 

school,  fasciculus  40  (ftfn  94> 

5.  N.  1169.    :k^  A9k     ascribed    to    N^ii^ito, 

fasciculus  2.  (tt—  17b). 

6.  N.  1170.    m9»Wm9k    ascribed    to    A«irism» 

fasciculus  85  (||!J£  18b). 
The  first  three  of  these  agree  in  inciuding  die  Mh,  i.  <e. 

Khuddaka,  collection  in  the  Sutta-pitaka,  of  whichy  hom^ever, 
the  last  three  make  no  mention.  Another  poiift  tt  deWation 
is  that  the  Mahasai^hika  tradition  mentioits  100  dhrisions  of 
the  Nurherical  Collection,  against  1 1  in  the  ddiers.  The  most 
important  deviations  consist  in  the  details  of  liie  Qaasified 
Collections.  I  shall  refer  to  these  two  pomts  und^  mch  head 
of  these  Collections.  As  to  the  fifth  collectioni  liic  third,  the 
Mahisasaka  tradition  mentions  only  its  name,  while  the  mother 
two  give  some  details  rq^rding  it.  The  Dharmagupta  tradi- 
tion divides  the  collection  into  the  following  parts : 

1.  ^,  Jataka. 

2.  ;4c,  Itivrttika. 

3.  mmk^  Nidana  (?> 

4-  :^  ^>  Vaipulya. 

5-  ^"W  ^f  Adbhuta. 

6.  ^  1^,  Apadana  (?). 

7.  «  &  a  ^.  Upade^. 

8.  ^  H*  Udana  (?). 

9-     ^  ^'  Dharniapada. 

10.     fSi  Si  M>  Parayana. 

II*     H  IK'  Katha-vastu  (?). 

12.     fi  iS»  Aryagatha  (i.  e.  Thera  and  Theri-gatha  ?) 

The  Mahasanghika  tradition  mentions  only  two  divisions 
into  ;4C  ^  Q  Ift  (Itivrttika-nidana  ?)  of  Buddhas  and  Ariuts 
and  ^  j^  B  (Gathas)  of  Bhiksus.  It  is  interesting  to  ti  )ticc 
that  here  Parayana,  not  Sutta-nipata,  is  mcnXioTVid,  ^tNd^QRi.\.*vci 
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many  <iuotatioiis  we  find  it  referred  to  ia  that  title  both  in  the 
Pali  Ahguttara  and  the  Chinese  Samyukta. 

Tbc  Khuddaka  collection  as  a  whole  is  waAtii^  in  Chinese, 
but  we  have  some  texts  of  it  incorporacted  or  quoted,  in  other 
texts.  Among  the  Khuddaka  texts  there  are  fcauid  4n  Chinese 
the  following: 

(Table  I.) 

i«  Dlianiiiil|)ada»  in  ibur  translations  (Naqpo,  Nos.  1321,  I353» 
I  j^ifid  I439,)aiid  withadditionsatthebq[iiiningand  end* 

2.  Itivuttak,  N.  714.  ;4^  ^  (Itivrttika),  translaled  by  Hhuen- 
Qwm.  <Cf.  Edmunds  and  Anesaki,  Buddkisi  mtd  Chris- 
Am  <G^ip0/s,  Tokyo.  1905,  p.8o.) 


I.  Uraga-vagga. 

1.  Uraga-siftta :    verses   3,  9,    14,   16,  17  etc.  in  the 

Dharmapada  version,  N.  No.  1321  <{K  VI.  55)* 
No^  1365  dK  VI.  95a  and  losb).  No.  1439  (jK  VF 
115  and  122); 

verse  2  in  the  Maha  vibhasa,  N.  No.  1263  (Hj[^  II. 
12a,  He  IV.  72a),  No.  i264(|fcVin.  4b  and  |fc 
X.  42b),  No.  1273  (Ifc  VI.  -eb). 

2.  Dhaniya,  w.  16-17  in  the  Samyukta,  N.  No:  544  (§c 

IV.  86),  Na  546  (g  V.  49)=Sairjyutta,  4.  1.  8. 
Cf.  Mahavastu,  vol.  III.  p.  417. 

3.  Khagg^visana,  v.  2.  in  Mahavibhasa,  N.  No.  1263 

(lf[  VI.  4a) ;  vv.  46-47  in  the  Dharmapada,  N.  No. 
1365  («  VI.  103b),  No.  1439  (li  VI.  ii3b)= 
Dhamrai^pada,  vv.  328*329. 

4.  Kasi-Bharadvaja,  in  the  Semyukta,  (VII.  5.  sutra  25), 

N.  No.  544  (Si  II.  22),  No.  546  (R  V.   8s)= 

Samyutta,  7.  2.  i. 

S*    Cunda,  in  the  Dirgha  (  apropos,  in  the  Maha-parinib- 

bana)  N.  No.    545  (jR  IX.   15b);    in  the  Sarva- 

sttvida-vinaya,   N.   No.    1121  (3^.11.  ySa^    ¥ot 
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the    DIrgha   passage,   cf.   Buddhist  and  Christian 
Gospels,  p.  189. 

6.  Parabhava,  in  the  Samyukt^  (VII.  9.  sutra  69)  N. 

No.  544  CK  IV.  81-82),  No.  546  (^  V  89). 

7.  Vasala,  in  the  Samyukta  (VII.  5.  sutra  29),  N.  No. 

S<4  (^  IV.  23b)  No.  546  (^  V.  86b). 
9.     Hemavata,   in  the   Samyukta   (VII.   11.  sutra   11), 
N.  No.  544  OK  IV.  95-97).  No.  546  (ft  V.  103- 
104) ;    in  the    Arthapada,   N.   No.   674   ( ^  V. 
63-64) ;  in  the  Lokasthiti-abhidharma,  N.  No.  1297 

(I*  I.  4-6). 

10.  Alavaka,  in  the  Samyukta  (VII.  1 1.  sutra  8),  N.  No. 
544  (M  IV.  94),  No.  546  (K  V.  i02)=Samyutta, 
10.  12;  in  the  Sarvastivada-vinaya,  N.  No.  11 18 
(^  IX.  101-102). 

12.  Muni,  V.  5  in  the  Samyukta  (VII.  i.  sutra  10),  N. 
No.  544  (g:  IV.  1 8b),  No.  546  (Jg  V.  4a)=: 
Samyutta,  21.  10 ;  v.  7  in  the  Dharmagupta-vinaya, 
N.  No.  1117  (^J  IV.  3a);  V.  15  in  the  Samyukta 
(VII.  I.  sutra  2),  N.  No.  544  (^  IV.  2a),  No.  546. 
(1^  IV.  2a),  and  in  tlie  Prajiiaparamita-sastra,*N. 
No.  1169  (^  I.  28b)=Samyutta,  21.  6. 
II.  Cula-vagga. 

16.  Mangala,  in  the  Dharmapada,  N.  No.  1365  (|3J  VI 

107);  cf.Beal,  Chinese  Dharmapada, 

17.  Suciloma,  in  the  Samyukta  (VII.  10.  sutra  6).  N.  No. 

544  (M  IV.  94)  No.  546  (^  V.  ioia)=Samyutta, 
10.  3. 
19.     Brahmana-dhammika,  in  the  Madhyama,  N.  No.  54.1 

(No.  156),  Dharmaparayana  (j^  VI.  96f).    ' 
21.     Kim-sila,  in  the  Cliinese  Mahavastu,  N.  No.  680  (^ 

^  VIII.  67b). 
22.     Utthana,  in  the  Samyukta  (VII.   1 1 .  sutra  2)  N.  ffo. 
544  (^  IV.  98a),  No.  546  (^  V.   108) ;  in  the 
Prajna-paramita-sastra,  N.  No.   ii69((£  I.  108). 
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24.    Vahgisa,  in  the  Samyukta  (VIL  8.  sutra  14)  N.  No* 

544  (S  IV.  6sb),  No.  546  (j^.y.  82). 
.26.     Dhammika^  yv^  19-29  in  the  Sariputra-abhidhanna, 
N.  No.  1268  (Ifc  II.  44).    • 
III.  Maha-vagga. 

27.  Pabbajja,  in  the  Dharmagupta-vinay,  N.  No.  11 17 

117  (Jftj  V.   lb);  the  Sarvastivada-vinaya,  N.  No. 

1 123  (3feIII-  17b). 

28.  Padhana,  in  the  Chinese  Lalita-vistarai  N.  No.  159 

(W  IV.  35)=Lalita-vistara  <ed.  Lefmann,  pp.  261- 
263) ;  the  Chinese  Mahavastu,  N.  No.  680  (g  VIII* 
i7-i8)=Mahavastu  (ed.  Senart,  vol.  II.  pp.  238- 
240);  w.  12-21,  in  the  Frajna-paramita-sastra,  N. 
No.  1 169  (^  I.  40  and  96a). 

29.  Subhasita,  in  the  Sam3rukta  (VII.  8.  sutra  11),  N. 

No.  544  (^  IV.  64-65),  No.  546  (^  V.  82)= 
Samyutta,  8.  5  ;  in  the  Dharmagupta  vinaya,  N. 
No.  iii7(Jft|VI.  38b.) 

30.  Sundarika,  in  the  Samyukta  (VII.   5.  sutra  36),  N. 

No.  544  (^  IV.  54-55).  No.  546  CK  V.  33)= 
Samyutta,  7.  i.  9. 

31.  Magha,  in  the  Samyukta  (VII.  5.  sutra  9),  N.  No. 

544  (^  IV.  45),  No.  546  (^  V.  27). 

32.  Sabhiya,  in  the  Mahavastu,  N.  No.  680  (^  VIII.  71) 

=Mahavastu,  ed.  Senart,  vol.  III.  pp.  394f. 
34.     Salla,  vv.   3-6,  in  the  Dharmapada,  N.  No.  1439  (JK 

VI.  1 08b)  vv.  3  and  12  in  No.  1365  (|K  VI.  94a, 
,  io6a). 

•35.     Vasettha,  w.  27-54  in  the  Dharmapada,  N.  No.  1365 

(jK  VI.  105).  No.  1439  (fK  VI.  i22i23)=Dham. 

niapada,  w.  396-423. 
36.     Kokaiiya,   in  the  Samyukta  (VII.  9.  sutra  8),  N. 

No.  544  eg  IV.  81),  No.  546  (^  V.  89) ;  cf. 

Sarnyutta,   6.   i.   9-10.     Quoted   also  in  various 

Abhidharnia  texts.        ... 
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57.    NShka,  sm  Buddhai  and  ChrvOim  €osp9k.  pp. 
61-67. 
IV.  Atthak»ragga=rAjrt]iapada  (HASk  N.  No.  674  (with 
some  additions). 

39.  Kama,  Arthapada,   section   i .    |^  V.   $7) ;  ia  the 

Yogacarya,  N.  No.  1 170  (4^  L  8^ ;  v.  i  in  the 
Mahava>hasa,  N.  No.  1 264  ^  VIII  2a),  No.  1 263 
(JR  II.  36b) ;  and  V.  2  ki  No.  1263  (ditto)»  the 
Nyayahusata,  No.  1265  (^Ili.  i2b)i 

40.  Guhatthaka,  Arthapada,  section  2  (^  V.  57b). 

41.  Dutthatthaka,  d&ito,  sect.  3  (J|g  V.  58!^. 

42.  Suddhatths^,  ditto,  sect  4  (|3  V.  59^). 

43.  F^uamatthaka,  ditto,  sect.  5  (fg  V..59b). 

44.  Jara,   ditto,  sect    6  {^  V.    $9*^ ;   v.    i   in  the 

I^iannapada,  1365  (|K  IV.  94b) ;  v.  4  in  the 
lifohavtbhasa^  N.No.  1263  (J|{[  II.  50b),  No.  1264 

ejitvm.3ia). 

45.  Ussa-metteya,  Ardiapada,  sect.  7  (i|g  V.  60a). 

46.  Piisura^  ditto,  sect  8  (fg  V.  6qI^;  w.  1-2,  loii 

in  die  Ptajliaparamiti-satra,  N.  No.  1169  (^  I 

115b). 

47.  Magandiya,  Arthapada,  sect.  9  (^  V.  6ia) ;  Frajn» 

paramita-i^bstra,  N.  No.  1169  (^  L  13a) ;  v.  10  in 
the  Samyukta  (VL  4.  sutra  6)  N.  No.  544  (^  III. 
i5b)=Samyutta,  22.  3 ;  Sarvastiva-vinaya,  N. 
No  r  118  (^  IX.  103- 104). 

48.  Purabheda,  Arthapada,  sect  15  {^  V.  67a>. 

49.  Kalahavivada,  ditto,  eect  10  (^  V-  62a);    v.    13, 

in  the  Mahavibhasa,  N.  No.  1263  (JR  I-  >9h.  1^ 
VL  40b),  No.  1264  (lit  VH.  I  lb). 

50.  Cuja-viyiiha,  ditto,  sect  11  tg  V.  62b);    w.   1-4 

in  the  Prajikqarafnita,  N.  No.  1 169  (^  I.  irob). 
MaU^Sia,  dtto>  sect  12  (^  V.  63). 

ditto,  SBCt  I3(ir  v.&a. 
dittD,acct.  i6lS|V.«%V 
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54.    Sariputta,  ditto,  sect.  14  (IS  V.  66a). 
V.     Farayana. 

56.  Ajita-manava-puccha,  in  the  Yogacarya,  N.  No.  1 170 

G|£  I.  88b) ;  vv.  3-4,  in  the  Mahavibhasa,  N.  No. 
1263  (JK  III.  94),  No.  1264  (fit  IX.  63b),  No. 
1279  iHJc  IX.  35a) ;  V.  7  in  the  Frajnaparamita- 
i'astra,  N.  No.  11 69  (^l.  27). 

57.  Tissametteya-manava-puccha,  vv.  2-3  in  the  Saniyukta 

(II.  5.  sutra  I)  N.  No.  544  (^  IV.  46b)=Angut, 
tara,  VI.  61. 

58.  Punnaka-manava-puccha,  in   the  Samyukta  (VL    i 

sutra  3)  N.  No.  544  (^  III.  i09b)=Anguttara, 
III.  32. 

59.  Mettagu-manava-puccha,  v.  10.  in  the  Mahavibhasa» 

N.  No.  1263  (UJ:  1.  27a),  V.  2  ditto.  No.  1263  (JJi: 
VI.  45b). 

60.  Dhotaka-manava-puccha,  w.  3-4  in  the  Mahavibhasa» 

N.  No.  1263  (45:  IV.  9a),  No.  1264  (Jit  IX.  7s'b), 
No.  1279  (J[Jc  IX.  50b). 

61.  Upasiva-manava-puccha,  w.  7-8  in  the  Frajnapara* 

mita-^tra,  N.  No.  11 69  (^  I.  29). 

68.  Udaya-manava-puccha,  w.  2-3  in  the  Samyukta  (VI. 

I.  sutra  4)  N.  No.  544  {^  III.  109b) =Ang- 
uttara,  III.  32  ;  w.  6-7  in  the  Y(^acarya,  N.  No. 
1170  (^I.  88b). 

69.  Fosala-manava-puccha,  v.  2  in  the  Mahavibhasa,  N« 

No.  1263  (JUcI.  19,  JUc  VI.  40b). 
4.  Udana* 

1.     1-3,  in  the  Mahavastu,  N.  No.  680  (jg  VIII.  43b). 
I.    4,  ditto  (j^  VIII.  48a). 

I.     7,  in  the  Samyukta  (VII.  11.  sutra  2).  N.  No.  544 
eg  IV.  92),  No.  546  eg  V.  100). 

I.  8,  ditto  (VII.  I.  sutra  1 1),  No.  544  (g  IV.  i8b),  No. 

546  (gV.4a). 

II.  I,  in  the  Mahavastu,  N.  No.  680  (g  VIII.  44aV 
JII.     13,  ditto  (^  VIII.  48a). 
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IV.    4,  in  the  Saijiyukta  (VIL  ii.  sutra  I2),.N.  No.  544 
(E  IV.  97^),  No.  546  (^  V.  104b). 
VIII.     ro,  ditto  rVII.  I.  sutra  15),  No.  544  Og  IV.20b> 
No.  546  (jK  V.  5b). 


It  was  in  the  Summer  of  1901  that  I  first  discovered 
unmistakable  agreement  between  the  Majjhima  text  of 
Ariyapariyesana  and  the  Chinese  Madhyama  of  Ramniaka  (N< 
204).  During  the  following  five  years  comparisons  of  th^^ 
Agama  texts  with  their  corresponding  Pali  texts  formed  th::^  - 
main  part  of  my  work,  and  my  labours  are  now  nearly  finished,^' 
at  least  in  outiine.  What  I  wish  to  undertake  further  by  the^^ 
help  of  these  general  views  is  as  follows  : 

1.  Indexing  all  the  texts  and  passages  in  the  two  versions    - 

which  are  found  in  one  version  only. 

2.  Indexing    the    Chinese    verses,    according    to    their 

corresponding  Pali  Gathas, 

3.  Indexing  proper  names  and  making  a  tabulation  of 

the  places  where  Buddha  and  his  disciples  mostly 
resided,  and  of  those  places  where  the  lay-disciples 
and  heretics  lived. 

4.  Tabulating  technical  terms,  capital  passages  and  similes 

in  Chinese  and  the  Pali  words  corresponding  to 
them. 

> 

In  publishing  this  paper  I  wish  to  express  my  sincere 
.  thanks  to  Dr.  Nanjio,  the  pioneer  in  this  branch  of  study,  for 
many  useful  pieces  of  information ;  to  A.  J.  Edmunds,  my 
friend  beyond  the  Pacific,  for  the  constant  stimuli  he  has  given 
me ;  and  to  B.  Shiwo,  my  friend  and  pupil,  for  his  assistance 
and -suggestions. 
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II. 


> 


TRANSLATIONS  OF  THE  AGAMA 
TEXTS  INTO  CHINESE. 


Students  of  Chinese  Buddhism  usually  divide  the  history  of 

translation  of  Buddhist  texts  into  two  periods,  the  first  or 

c=>lder,  before  Hhuen-cwan  and  the  second  or  later,  after  him. 

as  to  the  translations  of  the  so-called  Hinayana,  or  Agama, 

i,  we  have  three  very  well  marked  periods  ;  the  first  dating 

:from  about  150  to  450  A.  D.,  durii^  whxh  time  nearly  all  the 

'translations  of  the  texts  were  made ;  tlie  second  dating  from 

about  450  to  970,   in  which  very    few  Agama  texts  were 

translated,    and   the    third  coming  within    the   reign    of  the 

Sung  dynasty  (960-1127),   which    produced    a    good    many 

retranslations. 

In  the  first  period  we  have  such  eminent  translators  as 
Shi-kao  of  Parthia  (^  ifc  IfiJ,  148-170),  Chien  of  Yue-ci  (^ 
g[,  223-253),  Dharmaraksa  of  India  (^  ^  3|,  266-317), 
Fa-cii  (j^  jtg,  290-306),  another  Dharmaraksa  of  India  (^  f| 
M  W>  381-395)1  Dharmanandi  of  Tukhara  (H  j|l  H  |i> 
384-391),  Gotama  Sanghadcva  of  Kubha  (fB*  ^  £  3|>  397* 
'3$8),  Buddhaya^sof  Kubha  (f$  ft'  JH  ^,  412-413),  Guna- 

Wiadra  of  India  {^_M  K  K  ll»  435-443)-  By  these  men 
#nd  some  others  the  Agama  texts  were  translated,  in  some  cases 
leven.  three  or  four  versions  being  produced.  Thus  we  have 
S[d^ndid  collections  of  the  four  Agamas,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
.translated  into  Chinese  and  handed  down  to  us  quite  in- 
dependently of  the  Pali  Nikaya's.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  these 
^translators,  working  side  by  side  with  the  translators  of  the 
Mahayanist  texts,  acted  mainly  as  translators  of  the  Hinayanist 
■texts.  A  man  like  Kunuirajiva  (JSl  $  ^  ff),  who  was 
_0nmeat  for  the  great  literary  merit  of  liis  trans\atior\s,  VflA  \w^ 
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little  to  do  with  these  Agama  texts,  devoting  himself  cWefljr 
to  the  transmission  of  the  texts  of  the  Mahayana;  whereas, 
on  the  contrary,  some  of  the  above-named  v/^re  exclu^vely 
translators  of  the  Agama  texts.  This  shows  that  the  Hinayana 
schoob  prospered  in  India  in  this  period. 

When  we  come  to  the  second  period  the  state  of  affiurs 
changes  suddenly  and  completely.  The  products  of  this  period 
are  almost  all  Mahayanist.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  trans- 
lations, probably  left  over  from  the  preceeding  period,  we  have 
from  first  to  last  only  four  (or  three)  Agama  texts  produced. 

The  third  period  is  chiefly  the  age  of  mantric  Buddhism; 
nevertheless  a  number  of  the  Agama  texts  were  translated  anew. 
They  are  the  following  (in  Nanjio's  Catalogue) : 

Nos.  848,  860,  850,  851,  949,  897,  870,  900,  904,  929, 
924,901,  922,  911,  $96,  923,  and  two  others  by 
Fathien  (^^,  or  Fahien  (ft  »).     . 

Nos.937»990,  989*  933.  930.  945,  993.  952,  951*938, 

932,  986  by  Sh'hu  CJt  ai). 

No,  783  by  Thien-si-tsai  (5^  J^  Jf^. 

Though  a  great  many  of  the  older  translations  are  men- 
tioned in  some  of  the  catalogues,  we  have  not  all  of  them  before 
us.  In  the  table  given  below  I  have  restricted  the  references 
to  those  existing  works  which  I  have  been  able  to  verify  and 
to  identify  with  parts  of  the  four  principal  collections  or  of  the 
Pali  Nikayas.  Most  of  these  agreements  of  independent  and 
single  translations  with  parts  of  the  principal  collections  are 
pointed  out  by  the  authors  of  catalogues  and  supplemented 
by  C'-sii  (^  jfi,  cf.  Nanjio,  p.  xxvi).  In  the  Japanese  TrifM- 
taka  these  are  arranged  in  accordance  with  the  directions  of 
this  authority,  and  put  together  after  their  respective  chief 
Agamas.  They  fill  up  the  two  cases  referred  to  in  the  preceedii^ 
chapter.  13csidcs  thciti,  some  other  Hinayanist  texts  are  brought 
together  in  the  following,  i.  e.  XIII.  ^,  case.  Among  these 
latter  I  was  able  to  find  some  \vVuc\\  a^tcs:  vjVCa  v^^xNa  cS^^Jiofc 
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Agamast  and  some  which  are  found  in  the  Pali  Nikayas  but 
not  in  the  Chinese  Agamas. 

The  foUowii^  table  shows  the  existing  works  of  the  several 
translators  who  worked  in  the  first  period.  They  are  grouped 
together  under  the  translators'  names,  and  arrai^;ed  otherwise 
accordii^  to  their  respective  dates. 

(Table  II.)  * 
jgfflK  Shi-kao  of  F^rthia  (N.  Ap.  II.  4),  148-170. 

(1)  N.6i7,»»njajB,t     N.  543.  «W  (3M)  *f«. 

(2)  N.   649,    WHSftWlfcJ  N,  543.  Jtm  (517). 

(3)  N.    5S9.   --•»««**  jN-  S42.  +W  10.  fllft. 

g|y  1m.  2.  Sabbasava. 

(4)  N.598.BBB.  fll* '^''  *"  ^"  ?*'"• 

(.M.  141  Saccavibhanga. 

(5)  N.  601.  *ttS!fft,  N.  542.  +W  SI.  *R. 

(8)  N.    S82,   a^Sn^i^  fN.  542.  +H  2i6.  SJ^. 

»iej4r^«|.  IM.  87.  Kyajatika. 

(9)  N.    583.   +iS±A  fN.  542.  if«|S!  217.  A« 

Id^,  IM.  52,  Atthakanlgara. 

(10)  N.S48.+fRtt.  {IJ'f^n^V"*'-^' 

ID»  34*  Dosuttara. 

(11)  N.  553.  A*St^*        f^*  ^"^^^  ^""^  '^"  *ift*ffi- 

(D.  15.  Mahanidana. 

(12)  N.    555,   /^flillttT^  (N.  545.  fiW  16.  if^. 

;;i^jB,  Id.  31.  Sii^alaka. 

*  N.  means  the  numbers  in  Nanjio's  catalogue.    M.  the  Pili  Majjhima,  A 
Aogottara,  S.  Samyutta,  D.  DIglia. 

t  With  the  verse :  //a  anialikkhe  &c. 
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!N.  544.  HIS),  I.  K  8.  satia  6.' 
(R  II.  8b).  •     -  • 

S.  22.  57.  &c.  (See  tabls  JV). 

!N.  544.  Hm  I.  I.  6.  sutra  3. 
(R  "•  56). 
S.  22  95.  Phepa. 

/N.  544.  Up}  III.  2.  sutta  I. 

(15)  N.  057.  ni^lt,  J5    jg    JJ.J2.  Dhanunacakkap- 

[     pavattana. 

/  <x     XT  .=.      t  -T-M6  (N-  544.  HW  V.  S.  sutra  75. 

(16)  N.  659,  AJ£M>  }    (ft  m.  66). 

(s.  45.  (?). 

(17)  N.  675.  mP9  a  a.     f  ^-  544^  «^  ^- '- «  ™-  '■"^- 

IS.  19.  Lakkhana  (vagga). 
(18)     N.  724,  Hfi'H+'k.a.  ? 

(19)  N.  633,  mmm9.     n.  543.  «w  (?) 

(20)    N.  762,  X^JBlifl.     ? 

(21)  N.  705.  ra^njiiiii  f  •  5t[-  ^."^  "'•  '•  ^"'-^ "°- 

itrpW.  Js.  12.  17.  Acela. 

$Bi,  Yao  of  Yue-ci  (N.  Ap.  II.  7.)  185. 

(22)  ^.s65.MmwA^.  ?!' Im '^V'^  ^i: 

lA.  Vin.  30.  Anuruddha. 

N.  544.  jip^  VIIL  3.  sutra  4. 

,  _  _  i     (g  IIU  91b). 

(23)  N.  66u  |^^-S|.         Jj^  5^6  jg,,^  ^jt^^  ^  ^  ^^^^ 

A.  III.  94.  Tayo. 

N.  544.  UppJ  VIII.  3  sutra  8. 

(24)  N.  662.  ^-^A^,        j^  5^g  ^,j^  ^.^  ^j^  ^^  ^^^^    . 

A.  VIII.  14.  Khalunka. 
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Jft£^>  Man-sian  of  Tibet  (N.  Ap.  11.  ic^,  I94-I99- 

(25)     N.    625,    '^^iHlVliir   fN.  453.  JtW  (45-2)- 
gjSJUHSflff,  (M.  67.  Catuma. 

iTranslators'  names  lost,  acribed  to  the  Later  Han 
Dynasty  ^g^dg  (25-220). 

(25)    W.  578.  SIS.  Im.  13.  Dukkhakkhandha. 

(27)  N.  573.  ««a.  (Jl-  Tiv^l-- "•  •**' 

iM.  50.  Maratajjaniya. 

Translator's  name  lost,  ascribed  to  the  Wd 
Dynasty,  f|  (220-265). 

(28)  N.    626,    ^;»«fi^itt  (^-  543.  Jtra  (48. 4). 

^         ^  ]n.  545.  ^W  I.  4;j». 

(D.  14.  Mahapadana. 

^U  Chien  of  yue<i  (N.  Ap.  II.  i8),  223-253. 

(29)  N.  615,  H^ilA,        jN-  543-  i$m  (30-3). 

(Sumati),    ^^ 

(30)  N.  557.  -b^.  r-  54^-  *W  '•  ^^- 

lA.  VII.  64.  Dhammaniiu. 

(31)  N.    .580.    ||*^J*ra    jN.  542.  ifiR  100.  ^1^. 

'.      :      ■^'    .     l^^a'ipama),  iM.  14.  Dukkhakkhanda  (Gula). 

(32)  N.  590,  ^i**.  F  542-  +W  "3-  »^*' 

•       '^"'T  (A.  X.  58.  Mula(=A.VIII.  83). 

(33)  •  N.  574.  »«WBffi.     P-  54^-J?l^  ..'^i-  P^R- 

IM.  50.  Maratajjaniya.  - 

(34)  N.  594.  mmm.     ff;  t^^- *•?  'f  •  «'^i^»- 

(M.  82.  Ratthapala. 

(35)     N.  608.  ^l^jfK^,  \^-  542-  I^W  161.  ««f. 

CM.  91.  Brahmayu. 
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/,<\     M   ..«»    « /TT         *u  X    /N.  542-   4'W  202-  ^SF- 

(36)  N.  577.  ».(Uposatha).  {^  ^jjj   ^^  ^^^. 

(37)  N.    592.   IMI»«^  p.  545.  ^M  20.  HS« 

P5II,  Id.  3.  Ambattha. 

(38)  N.    554.  «iW;^  f-  (N.  545-  SW  21.  «»• 

^,  Id.  I.  Brahtnajala. 

!N.  544.   HR   n.  3.  su 
(B  II.  6.b).  . 
S.? 
(40)     N.  674,  ||J£,  fS.    Nip.    Atthaka-vj^rga 

(Arthapada).      I    stories). 

^^a  Luh-yen  of  India  (N.  Ap.  11.  20)  33a 
(40    N.  616.  H»«.  (?).       P-  543-  «W  <30.  3). 

Translator's  name  lost,  ascribed  to  the  Wu 
dynasty  ^  222-280. 

(42)    N.  547*  HW^*  See  Table  IV. 

^i£tt>  Dharmaraksa  of  India  (N.  Ap.  II.  23.), 

266-317  (or  313). 

.43)  N.  6...  ,a»,       £'«-^^J;r- 

(44)    N.  623,  *±»a,.)       f  •    5«;     «W     ("2.    J 

<4s)  N.6.4.H«t«.l    \^X,t,om^.a.^ 

(46)  N.564,  RR,  1a.  VII.  58  Pacala  (first  pa 

(47)  N.570.5*.  fN.  542.  ^P9  89  ttEWr. 

IM.  15.  Anumana. 

(48)  N.  566.  KlJIi.  P-  542-  *P5  io6-  «• 

IM.  I.  Mulapariyaya. 
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(49)  N.6o9.:»J:.  /N.  542. +W  166.  »rt.«S#. 

IM.  134.  Lomasakangiya-bh. 

(50)  N.  612,  Z.  \^'  ^^'  "^^  '^^'  ^- 

I  A.  IV.  180.  Ummagga. 

(51)  N.614.  Bgj*.  {N.  542.  *ra  175.  $». 

(M.  46.  Dhammasamadana. 

(5=)  N.  65.,  mm.      ^\ltt,  *f  '•  '*  ^^  "• 

(Ariyadhaminalakkhana),  jc  > 

(53)  N.  468,  1^*11,*  A.  V.  79.  Anagata-bhayani. 

(54)  N.  745,  *a>«*.        F  542-  *W  ^3.  «{»« 

IM.  8 1.  Ghatikara 

(55)  N.  671.  Kt*3E,  N  543.  i^m  (34. 2)  (RU. 30-32), 

(56)  N.  712.  gfSltSfcS,  ? 

(57)  N.  697,  *Jgl|,  ? 

6  ^H  Po  Fl-tsu  (N.  Ap.  II.  28),  290-306. 


(59)    N.55.,«MilEtt        {J!-  "5„??"- *?^ 

(D.  10.  Maliapannibbana 


(58)  N.  650,  :fe3git»ee  |N-  543.  itra  (52.  o. 


j^jlg  Fa-cii  (N.  Ap.  II.  30)  circ.  290-306. 

iN.  543-  IfW  (26.  7). 
N'-  646.  ]gl]||  (ditto),  (fi  V.  18). 
S.  3.  3.  2. 

(61)  N.  619.  m^^^m^  |N.  543.  Jtra  (34.  s). 


*  Cf.  Bt4tiahist  and  Christian  Ccsffls,  p.  174. 


# 
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(62)  N.  622,  »ii^.* 

(63)  N.  599-  ©*• 

(64)  N.  603.  m^^tm> 

(6s)  N.  569.  «Slt. 

(66)  N.  579.  =»I^H^. 

(67)  N.  600.  mSLifcE, 

(68)  N.  572.  1Xlg. 

(69)  N.  596.  ^, 


(70)    N.  660.  «|i!R(, 


(71)     N.  663.  felBfeBr. 
{72)    N.   713.   WfflifriW 

(73)  N.  673.  ^m. 


(74)    N.  725,  itEmin 

(75)    N.  764.  flf^'ft:. 


{ 

{ 


N.  543.  Jtra  (38.  6). 
M.  86.  Angulimala. 

N.  542.  ^f»ra  37'  aafflt- 

A.  VIII.  20.  Uposatlia. 

jN.  542.  *ra,  60.  fUM' 
IDivyavadana  (p.  210  f.) 

N.  542.  ^M  87.  IKig. 

M.  5.  Anaiigana. 

N.  542.  rftppj  100.  ^gf. 

M.  14.  Dukkhakkhandha. 

N.  542.  rf^pq   122.  H^. 

A.  VIII.  10.  Karandava. 

N.  542.  tf^ra  126.  fxR. 

A.  X.  91.   Kaiwahhogi. 

N.  542.  r[^p?i44.JI»BII 
M.  107.  Ganakamoggallana. 
N.  544.  HpJ,  V.   8  sutra 

(jg  III.  78b.) 
A.  XI.  14  Nandiya. 
N.  544.  HP^  III.  3.  sutras  6- 

(S  II-  94.) 
S.  14.  17-24.  Asaddha. 


? 


{ 


N.  542.  ff^pnl  37-  Bta^. 

A.  VIII.  20.  Uposatha. 

N.  544.  ^p?  VII.  12  sutra 

(g  IV.  looa). 
N.  546    glJH  ditto  (g  V.  no). 

S.  9.  8.  Ogalha. 


? 


♦  Nanjic*s  statement  that  the   translator  of  this  text  is  Dharmaraksa  i 
mistake. 
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6>  N.  748.  mn^'j^ 

O     N.  383,  l^jgJigBa,  (Theragatha,  another  veraon ?) 

SL^HL  Fa-tu  of  Yue<i  (N.  Ap.  II.  33),  301. 

SN.  542.  ti*W  135- 
N.  545-  SH  16. 
D.  31.  Sihgalaka. 

Translators'  names  lost,  ascribed  to  the  Former  Tsin 

Dynasty,  f§^  (265-316). 

IS.  641.  ^m.      f^-  '^l-  f1!i"  ^^i  - 

I  A.  VII.  59.  Sattabhanya. 

:n.  631,  ^maaElit    (n.  543.  itra  (52. 9).  cf. 

fi+^  (Ten  Dreams   j       below  (86). 
of  the  king  of  Savatthi),   v 

:N.  558.  m^%.  {N-  542-  +ra  4^  *%. 

(A.  VII.  15  Udakupama. 

N.  562.  t^^m>     {^-  5'^''-  '^^  ^-  ®^*- 

N.  611.     ^H   a'od-  JN.  542.  ft»piil  170  Qjtft. 
deya).  (M.  135.  Kammavibhaiiga. 

^SUKQH  I^liainiarak§a  of  India,  (N.  Ap. 

II.  38),  381-395. 

N.  630.  mVi^   (the     (N.  543.  i^m  (SO.  5;. 
Four  Hells).  (? 

►       N.  640.  I^,  jN.  543    ltl»I  (51.9). 

(A.  VII.  59.  Sattabhanya. 

^     N.  632,  m^'>i<m^  (^-  543.  itW  (52.  9).  cf. 
i3E+^  (Ten  Dreams   \     above  (80). 
of  Prascnajit), 
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(87)  N.  S6i.  «J«e)Elg.         Im.  ,30.  Devaduta. 

(88)  N.  568,  pg^ja.  F  542.  +W  "2.  W*J«. 
voo;    x^.  i     .1  Jww  1^  yj  g2.  Udaka. 

(89)  N.  597.  «^.0^ii  fN.  542  t¥m  isu  mwM- 

86^  M#.  IM.  93.  Assalayana. 

(90)    N.  575.  Vtm,  {^  '''■  tr  '?.***• 

(M.  129.  Balapandita. 

(91)  N.  S93, »«.      \^  54s._sw  27!  a^ra«. 

ID.  2.  bamannaphala. 

!N.  544.   Hp^   I.  I.  6.  sutra  3. 
(S  n  56). 
S.  22.  95.  Pheim. 
'N.  544.  ^^  VII.  2.  sutra  12. 
(S  IV.  19a). 

(93)    N.  588,  Jans,  ^N.  '543.  ;^W  (23.  SO  J£«K« 

(R 1 55b).  ■ 

A.  III.  79.  Gandha. 

(94)  N.  719,  WJSiWaS^,      ? 

(95)  N.   751,    eg:   (Atta-  jN.  543.  itP3  (52.  7). 

piya),  (Another  version  of  S.  3.  i,  4.  (?) 

/N.  544.  Hp^  VII.  8.  sutra  5 

(96)  N.  763,  ifa>         L  ^^  '''• '^ii, ,     ,  ^ 

)N.  543.  i^m  (32.  5.)  gt. 
Is.  8.  7.  Pavarana. 

(97)  N.  736.  it&ms&>      ? 

Ig.glf  flmJIIg  GauUinia  Sahghadcva  (N.  Ap. 
II.  39.  and  56.),  397-398- 

(98)  N.  542.  f^m^,       {^'^nr  ^^'^  ^^  ^''''' 
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j^lK  Fahien  (N.  App.  II.  45)  414. 

(99)  N.  120.  iziammm.  \^-  ^'^^'  ^"^  ^"  ^^' 

ID.  16.  Mahaparinibbana. 

"» 

Translators'  names  lost,  ascribed  to  the  Later  Tsin 
Dynasty,  ]tt§  (317-420). 

(100)    N.  618,  iCtm^m  (N.  543.  ItW  (32.  II)  2t«. 
^  1a.  v.  37.  Bhojana. 

(loi)  N.  602.  mi».     {f-  54'-  ^"^  5'-  *^- 
(102)  N.  571.  ««tt*s».  !l-  l^t  *■?  ^^'  *^*^- 

IM.  7.  Vatthupama. 

(103)    N.  60s,  H»3£?fi2S  (N.  542.  »f»P?  15s.  MfA^' 

^IRfltlbfiSi  lA.  IX.  20.  Velama. 

(.0.)  N. 5S4. »* i.m,  {I  i;^  *«;-*• 

(.OS)  N.  5.. «»,    £-„*i::<ciT 

SP9  2.  iftfr. 

Mahaparinibbana. 
'N.    544.    UPPI    11.    5.  sutra  8 
(107)    N.6s6,  SBffiiF,  i      (fill 72). 

[S.  35.  88:  Punna. 


(106)    N.  119,  »2E?a,         (!^"545. 

ID,  16.  X 


J(AA»IKiir  Kumarabuddha  (N.  Ap.  II.  53),  369-371- 

(108)     N.  1381,  KWHStJ^j^  (An  epitome  of  the  doctrines 
stated  in  the  Four  Agamas). 

•#MI||  Dharmanandin(N.  Ap.  II.  57),  384-385. 
(109)    N.  543,  i^—M^,        Anguttara  (See  Table  X). 
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«IHIft  Kumarajiva  (N.  Ap.  II.  59)  402-412. 


(no)    N.62;.  ai". 


(Ill)    N.  672,  iSA«, 


(N.  543-  JtW  (49.  I). 
JN.   S44.  WW  VI.   2.  sutra 
i      (li  IV  ,3b). 
\M.  33.  Gopalaka. 

(N.  542.  +W  37.  Hijt. 

1a.  VIII.  20.  Uposatha. 


ftl^lS^  BuddhayaSas  (N.  Ap.  II.  61)  412-413. 

(112)  N.  S4S,  fi|<il.&,  Digha.  (Sec  Table  V.) 
SSSt  Dharmaraksa  (N.  Ap.  11.  67),  414-421. 

(113)  N.    604    JCKWI  (N.  542.  +H  6d.  cgni. 

(Mundaka),  iDivyavadana.  pp.  210-226. 

*»Kre»  Gumbhadn.  (N.  Ap.  II.  81),  435-443- 
N.  544,  jllR^.  Samyutta  (See  Table  IX.) 


(114) 
(IIS) 


(116) 


(11;) 


(118)  N.  581,  nmm. 


N.  5S9.  HAIUaft  fN.  S43.  *H  (26.  s)  ISM. 

m,  lA.  rv.  85.  and  S.  3.  3.  1. 

N.  629,  -)--aiB^   (N.  543.  JtH  (49. 10). 

**,  U.  XI.  IS.  (?) 

N.610,  Bffi,  fN.S42.  •{•W   170.  HiB 

tM,  135- Kamma-vibhanga. 

(N.  542. 4.|iii|  309.  ^0m 

Ul.  80.  Vekhanasa. 

(119)  N.  740,  +-„'J45E.    ? 

(120)  N.       642,       Higit   (.^'.543.  «I»I(3I.9)- 

(Anatha).  \.\.  VII.  59.  Sattabhariya. 

Translatore'  names  lost,  ascribed  to  the  Sung 
Dynasty.   ^  (42O — 479). 

(121)  N.  607.  awBiig^  r\.  542.  ^,|»i,  157.  jiaa, 

»WK¥,  l.^.  VIII.  1 1.  Veraiija. 
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(122)  N.  576.  fl|BI^|^a(SS)MN.  542.  y^n  202.  ^%. 

^,  lA.  VIII.  43.  Visakha. 

(123)  N.  470,  ;^tjS|$,  A.  V.  79.  AnagatabhayanL 

^flJ  C'yen  (N.  Ap.  II.  76.)  427.     ' 

(.24)  N.  722.  ra5?i.      f!i- '^'' ^'^.tt  ^®' 

IM.  130.  Devaduta. 

jKIB  Hwui-kien  (N.  Ap.  II.  84),  457. 

(125)  N.  620.  :S^^?S;Jg  jN.  543.  }t|S9  (35-  10). 

(126)  N.  651.  «#»«)E?I,  {f  543-  *tP?  (52.  I). 

(127)  N.  560,  ^siaES^  JN.  542.  ^n  64-  5^ffi. 

^,  1m.  130.  Devaduta. 

jy  .  «»wiPi-3K,  1^  ^jj  ^j  Dhammika. 

ffl^)^8?  TsQ-chu  Cin-shan  (N.  Ap.  II.  68 

and  83),  455-464. 

(129)    N.7oi.ABBaF,         f  A- I'm '^'^v'-uH-^** 

(A.  VIII.  43.  Visakha. 

(130)  N.  771,  flPJffi,  (Yogi).    ? 

(131)  N.  690,  %_^,  (Sekha?)  ? 

*JI|5tl%  Gunavrddhi  (N.  Ap.  II.  97),  495. 

(,32)     N.  606,  ^^.  jN-  542.  tfPSI   155. 

(A.  IX.  20.  Velama. 

IE S fit?  Gautama Dharmaj nana  (N.  Ap.  11.  126),  582. 

(133)     N.  739,  %lSiWM^  jN.  542.  ^n  170.  89^. 

gS']>  ^M.  135.  Kanimavibhahga. 
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in. 

TWO  MINOR  COLLECTIONS  OF  THE 

AGAMA  TEXTS. 


(2) 

(3) 


In  the  catalogue  of  520  A.  D.  (ffi  H  JR  B  M»  N. 
1476)  we  find  under  An-shi-kao's  works  the  followii^  titles^ 
among  others : 

(0     4;  18  H  R  fi,  Seven  Positions  and  Three  medita- 
tions. 

/L  IRi  Nine  kinds  of  untimely  death. 

It  fi  B9  +  ra  ^    Forty-four   pieces    of   miscel- 
laneous sutras. 

The  first  two  are  said  to  be  found  in  the  Samyukta  and 
the  last  in  the  Ekottara.     Again  in  the  Khai-yuen  Catalogue  of 
730  (IB  7C  lft»  N.  1485)  these  three  are  mentioned,  but  the  last 
is  counted  among  the  lost  texts.     In  the  former  catalogue  the 
first  of  these  three  texts  is  said  to  consist  of  two  fasciculi,  with 
no  mention  of  sections   or  of  sutras ;    on  the  other  hand,  in  the 
latter  catalogue  it  is  mentioned  as  containing  30  sutras  in  one 
fasciculum.     In  the  present  edition  we  have  a  text  of  the  name 
4^  fB  H  IR  (N.  648).   It  begins  with  a  sutra  agreeii^  with  the 
Sattatthana  (S.  22.   57)  and  ends  with  another  agreeii^  with 
the  Puggala  (S.   15.   10)    which,  alone  among  the  thirty  sutras, 
has  a    separate    title.      There  is  no  doubt  but  that  this  is  the 
42  IB  H  IR  of  the  Khai-yuen  catalogue.     Next  to  this  there  is 
another  with  the  title  ji  ij^,  which  contains   17:. sutras.    This 
must  have  been  the  ^  ;^  of  the  two  catalogues,  as  above 
mentioned,  but  the  title  is  only  applicable  to  the  first  sutia,  and, 
moreover,  the  Sung  and  the  Yuen  editions  have  at  the  end 
seven  signs  which  mean  "  the  first  (of  the  two)  part  of  the  42 
jg  ^  |g".     Thus    we    confront   a    confused    situation.     By 
examination  of  the  text  I  have  been  \ed  lo  cotvoXxxd^  ^s  WAo^hs.v 
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1.     There  was  originally  a  collection  of  44  sutras  which 
has  not  really  been   lost,   as  the  author    of  the 
Khai-yuen  catalogue  believed,  but  has  been  handed 
down  with  the  title  42  j8  H  IR- 
u.     With  it  the  three,   -fc  «  H  ll(S.   22.  57),  ^f  ^ 
(S.  15.  10)  and  )l  f^  {"  the  nine  untimely")  have 
been    incorporated,    and    the    present    collection 
accordingly  contains  47  suttas. 
iii.     In  the  course  of  time  this  collection  was  divided  into 
two  parts,   one   beginning   with  the  4i  j8  H  ft 
and  bearing  that  title,  and  the  other  beginning  with 
the  /L  {K  and  bearing  that  title,  the  former  con- 
taining 30  sutras  and  ending  with  j^  •fl»  (S,  15.  10) 
and  the  latter  consisting  of  17  sutras. 
iv.     This  is  the   reason   why  the    Khai-yuen  catalogue 
states  that  the  former  (4^  IR  H  ft)  consists  of 
30  sutras  in  one  volume,  whereas  it  is  mentioned 
in  the  older  catalogue  as  consisting  of  two  volumes. 
Here,  therefore,  we  have  a  little  Ekottara  collection  of  44 
suti^as,  which  lias  been  handed  down  as  the  42  j8  H  ft  (N. 
648)  with   the  addition   of  the   three    suttas.     The    following 
analysis  of  the  collection  will  tel!  what  kind  of  a  collection  it  is. 

Table  III.*— A  SMALL  EKOTTARA  COLLECTION. 

DUKA-NIPATA. 

1-8     (32-39)     [HA J  A.  IL  II.   (1-5). 

(Dve  puggala). 
9     (40)  [fi  ^]  A.  II.  I.  9.  Sukka. 

TiKA-NIPATA. 

ID     (41)  L*|  BRj  A.  IIL  29.  Andha. 

1 1     (42)  l^fi  tr]  A.  III.  76-77.  Bhavacetana, 


•  In  the  table  I  have  arranged  and  numbered  the  sutras  so  as  to  make  an 
Ekottara  collection  and  put  the  numbers  in  the  present  edition  in  brackets.     Tl.c 
division  into  the  Nipatas  is  my  own. 
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12     (43)  [ff] 

A.  III.  42.  Thana. 

13     (44)15^111111 

? 

14     (45)[«]* 

? 

IS     (46)  [35*1 

A.  III.  69.  Akusalamula. 

i6     (47)Lgl 

A.  III.  45.  Pandita. 

17   (i)[-l;«Hiai 

S.  22.  57.  Sattatthana. 

18      (2)[«] 

A.  III.  105.  Kuti. 

19     (3)[tlflftl 

A.  III.  29.  Andha. 

Catukka-Nipata. 

20     (4)[St»l 

A.  IV.  10.  Tanhayoga.  J 

21     (5)[fi|all 

A.  IV.  49.  Vipallasa.  X 

22     (6)LI^,W 

A.  IV.  32  and  153.  Sangaha.J 

23     (7)  [HI 

A.  IV.  31.  Cakka.t 

24-25     (8-9)  [ail] 

A.  IV.  98.  Attahita. 

26     (io)[glf 

A.  IV.  102.  Valaliaka. 

27     (II)  [^1 

A.  IV.  14.  Padhana. 

28     (12)  [^p  i  g  |g] 

A.  IV.  37.  Abhabbo 

parihayana.  I 

29     (13)  [g  *] 

A.  V.  42.  Sappurisa.  J 

• 

PAi5cAKA-NIPATA 

30     (14)  [^  fe]  (Appavanna)  ? 

31    (15)  [1^  M] 

A.  V.  z^.  Kaladana.   | 

32     (16)  [g^-]- 

A.  V.  148.  Sappurisa. 

33    (i7)[ife«:l#mi 

A.  V.  153.  Saddhammaniyama. 

34     (18)  [ft  1,1 

? 

35     (19)  [0  «^]  (Hetu  ?) 

1    ? 

36     (20)  [^  ffl 

A.  V.  29.  Cankama. 

37     (21)  [lli  ±  ^  4*1 

A.  V.  18 1 -183.  Arannaka. 

38      (22)[JKffl 

A.  V.  241-244.  Duccarita. 

39     (23)  LA  >V  ;te  ft:] 

A.  V.  250.  PugL^alappasada. 

•No.s43.«W(2«-7)(RI-48). 
t  Ditlo  (25.  10)  fit  I.  72b). 

X  Excej)!  verse. 

II  Except  verst.  N.  543,  fflQ  (32. 

12).  (R  II.  23a). 
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40 

(24)  L^  iS.  J#] 

A.  V.  215.  Akaiiti3ra. 

41 

(25)  ISI 

A.  V.  211.  Akkosa. 

42 

(26)  m  ^] 

A.  V.  140.  Sotara. 

43 

(27)  [^^  m  m 

? 

Atthaka-nipata. 

44  (28)  [^  @]  A.  VIII.  56.  Bhaya. 

Navaka-nipata. 

45  (29)  [A  5L]  iNavadvara)  ? 

46  (30)  I®  #]  S.  15.  10.  Puggala. 

47  (3i)[:'Ll*]  ? 

Next  to  this  old  Ekottara  Collection  we  have  a  small 
collection  of  the  Samyukta  texts,  known  ^^  tHJ^  M  ^  St  (N. 
547)t  The  name  of  its  translator  is  lost,  but  it  is  counted 
among  the  productions  of  the  Wu  dynasty,  222-280  A.  D. 
It  contains  27  sutras,  but  the  collection  as  a  whole  and  its  title 
are  unknown  in  the  older  catalogues,  being  mentioned  for  the 
first  time  in  the  Khai-yuen  catalogue.  The  catalogue  of  520, 
however,  mentions  a  group  of  25  Samyukta  sutias.  Their 
titles  seem  not  to  liave  been  original,  but  to  have  been  supplied 
from  the  texts,  and  they  agree  in  the  main  with  the  texts  of 
the  collection  now  under  consideration.  The  exceptions  to 
these  agreements  are  the  9th,  loth  and  27th  of  the  present 
collection,  which  are  npt  in  the  catalogue,  and  a  text  with  the 

title    S  tt^^  B  fi    (Brahniana ?),    which  is  in  the 

catalogue  but  not  in  the  collection.  On  Examination  it  appears 
that  the  9th  text,  on  the  kaydnupassi,  agrees  exactly  sign  for 
sign  with  a  translation  by  Dharmaraksa  (N.  726),  and  the  27th 
with  the  4::  ^  H  IS  (Sattatthana)  of  An-shi-kao  above  men- 
tioned. Although  we  do  not  know  how  to  settle  the  lOth 
sutra,  we  can  say  almost  with  certainty  that  out  of  the  original 
25    sutras,  which  have  conic  down  from  a  certain  translator, 

*  N.  544-  JtiU  VIII.  5.  sutra  1 1  (^  III.  98b),  N.  546.  S9||,  dhto  (fi  V. 
106b);  cf.  Ilivuttaka,  24.^  N.  644.  ^^f  (^  VI.  21b).      f  Table  II.  42. 
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one  was  lost  and  three  were  interpolated.     There  is  anotb^ 
possibility,  that  the  9th  and   lOth  have  been  su{^lied.     In 
case  the  27th  sutra,  i.e.  the  -I;  j8  H  1R»  inust  have  been 
the  collection  from  the  beginnings,  and  then  the  collection 
be  ascribed  to  An-shi-kao.     But  the  style  of  translation  is 
hb,  and  it  is  not  found  in  the  older  catalogue  amoi^  this  grou 

Table  IV.— A  SMALL  SAMYUTTA  COLLECTION. 

(dumber      Separate  titles  given  in 
in  the  the  catalogue  of 

text.  520  (N.  1476).  /S.  7.  2.  I.  Kasi. 

1.  ^mm  (Buddha     r-  544-  mm  VII.  5.  sutra  25 

-  T^      t  ^  t     LSl  n.  22a). 

a^  Kosala),  fxr^  ^,Li  ji-^ 

VN.  546.  jgiJH  ditto  (ft  V.  85b). 

A.  V.  179. 

jN.  544.  MM  VII.  5.  sutra  22. 

2.  4fflg|»ra,  (Janussoni),    {     ^^  „.  ,.b). 

N.  546.  jgllH  ditto  (R  V.  84b). 
? 
,N.  S44.  MM  VII.  5.  sutra  21 

N.  546-  JS'Iiil  ditto  (jj  V.  84b). 

is.  47.  18.  Brahma. 
N.  544-  *IPiI  VII.  sutra  6.  2. 
(M  IV.  56). 
N.  546.  JSiJjNI  ditto  (u  V.  34). 

time  the  Bralimana         <       ^'^  «t  i  j     ^ 

asserted  himself)  /     ^  ^^'  ^^^* 

^'  IN.  546.  JglJJi  ditto  (ft  IV.  57b> 

6.     ;tH*ffi,    (There  are     K 
three  means),  J 

7.  amra^^at.  (B^h- 

mana  named  •**  Neidier  . 
believing   nor   paying 
respects  "), 
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miS^mm,  (Buddha  1 
told  to  Sariputta),       j 


L 


726.  ^U  (AS  a4b). 
?  ? 

(The.   sermon    that      (g.  ,5.  io.(SeeTableIII.No.46). 
every  one  does  not 

know  his  own  bones), 

ftttEa:*^©.   (Bhik- 

khu's  thoughts  on  the    ^? 
causes  of  the  rupa), 

ftKi[|gj£'  (On  good  K 

and  bad  thoughts),        i 

IS3i±»  (Satipathana),       ? 

!S.  54.  I.  Ekadhamnia. 
N.  544.  MM»  V.  6.  sutras  2-3 
(g  III.  68). 

!A.  II.  2.  I.  Bala. 
N-   544,   MM  V.    3.  sutra  i. 
(E  ni.  50). 
>^H:&,  (Three  balas),      ? 
^(Zg;^,  (Four  balas),      A.  IV.  5.  (last  part  abridged). 

fve  balas),  IN.  543.  i^^  (35.  4)  (^  n.  37). 

^M:|f ®4BJK»    (Gioup  /S.  14.  17-24.    Asaddha  &c. 

of  those  who  do   not  )N.    544.    Hpil    III.    3.   sutras 

obey  Buddha's  teach-  )     6-22.  (^  11.  94). 

ing),  VN.  ^(^3-  +aE*a^  (g  VI.  206). 

/S.  1 1.  2.  3.  Dcva. 

^JlSfififciBra^A^,  X.  544.  ^pq  VM    3.  sutra  2. 

( Sakka   was    once  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^ 

amonnr  ,^en),  [^^^.^   ^^^^^  y^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^^ 
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22.      Jf,^±, 

23-  ^&m^Rm.  (Re- 

petition    of    bodily 
existence), 

24.     fSp^lf^aE,    (Lion,   is 
the  king  of  the  beasts), 

25.  m^mm=fmmn 


'S.  20.  2.  Nakhasikha. 
;N.  544.   ^pif  VI.  2.  sutra  W 
(B  XV.  75). 


26.  ^aipg^^^fg, 


27.    (4:®H8ll), 


'S.  7.  I.  3.  Asurindika. 

|N.   544.   aiP9  VIL  5.  suti 

I     (S  IV.  43). 

•N.  547-  &IB,  ditto  (K  v.  25) — 

[S.  7.  I.  5.  Ahinisaka. 

|n.  544.  Iipg  VII.  5.  sutra 

I      (g  IV.  44). 

[n.  S47-  S^]M  ditto  (R  V.  26a), 
[S.  22.  57.  Sattatthana. 
N,  544-  MM  I.  I.  8.  sutra  & 

CS  II.  8b). 
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IV. 

THE  LONG  COLLECTION. 


Our  present  collection  contains  the  longest  discourses  of 
the  Buddha,  as  its  title  signifies,  and  as  is  stated  in  all  tradi- 
tions concerning  the  compilation  of  the  Buddhist  Scriptures. 
It  has  only  one  Chinese  version,  which  dates  from  the  beginning 
of  the  fifth  century.  Notliing  particular  needs  to  be  stated 
here,  except  something  regarding  the  last  chapter  of  the  Chinese 
version.  That  is  entitled  the  "  Descriptions  of  the  Worlds," 
or  Ijoka-dhatu,  Its  contents  may  be  seen  in  outline  in  Nanjio's 
Catalogue,  No.  545  (30)  ;  and  its  materials  may  partly  be  found 
in  the  Pali  books.  Most  of  the  verses  the  compiler  has  intro- 
duced in  support  of  his  descriptions  of  the  various  resorts  of 
traasmigration  may  be  traced  to  the  Nikayas  and  the  Agamas. 
We  shall  not  dwell  much  on  this  point.  It  is  to  be  noticed 
here  that  the  cliapter  has  different  versions  in  some  separate 
texts.  They  are  Nos.  549-551  in  Nanjio,  and  tiiese  texts  are 
expanded  again  in  another  text,  Nanjio,  No.  679.  These  texts 
seem  to  have  some  relation  to  an  Abhidharma  text,  of  similar 
contents  (Nanjio,  No.  1297),  and  they  may  have  been  one  of 
the  products  of  the  period  in  which  many  manuals  of  Buddhist 
philosophy  and  tradition  were  compiled. 

Besides  this  the  siatras  which  are  found  in  Chinese  and 
are  wanting  in  Pali  are  11  and  12,  but  No.  11  is  nearly,  a 
duplicate  of  No.  10  which  agrees  with  the  Pali,  No.  34,  Dasut- 
tara.  Those  Pali  sections  which  are  wanting  in  Chinese  are 
No.  6.  Mahali,  No.  7.  Jaliya,  No.  10.  Subha,  and  No.  32. 
Atanatiya.     1  hcse  arc  nowhere  found  in  the  Chinese  Canon. 

The  coin{)an'sons  will  be  seen  from  the  following  tables, 
of  the  Pali  Digha  and  the  Chinese  Dirgha. 


(«) 


<: 
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(Tabue  V.)— the  CHINESE  DlRGHA  TEXTS 
AND  THEIR  PALI  COUNTERPARTS. 

1.  :)z^>  D-  14*  Mah^dana. 
N.  860.  42ft  (R  X.  I). 

N.  543-  i9M  (R  ni.  35b). 

(28)  N.  626.  4;g|sX  f*«^  (R  IV.  30). 

D.    16.    Mahaparinibbana    (^ 

2.  5g^  (Carika).  \     ^^^-     ^''^• 

D.    17.   Mahasudassana    (^fir 

(59)  N.  552.  ^WiVtm.  (R  X.  9b). 

(99)  N.  118.  izmmm  (jtx.  22). 

(106)  N.  119.  WMm  {R  X.  35b). 

N.  542.  Jf'W  (68)  iz^n,^  (R  V  80b). 

904-  r^JE-^BE  {R  vin.  17b). 

3.  jl'^i  D.  19.  Mahagovinda. 

N.  993.  :KmMWSk^W^1&  (R  X.  47b). 

4-  RJJS;^^.  D-  18.  Janavasablia. 
N.  901.  (A^lll)  (R  X.  53). 

5-  /J»I8.  D.  27.  Agganna. 
N.  542.  H»P9  (154)  HHHI^  (R  VI.  92). 
N.  952-  e^^W-ISmraaSjIS  (R  X.  56). 

6.     WfftlSI^^r.  D.  26.  Cakkavatti. 

N.  542.  ^n  (70)  Wtii  (R  V.  85). 

7-  91^.  D.  23.  Payasi. 

N.  542.    tfipg    (71)   ^^  (R  V.  88b). 

8-  f^pElffi  (Sandhana),  D.  25.  Udumbarika  (J^g^l). 
N.  542.  ^n  (104)  9k§MM.  (R  VI.  26). 

N.  951.  ;B^Pb'M;.^>  (R  X.  60b). 
9.     #lfe.  D.  33.  Sangiri. 

N.  938.  -Xmi^f^  (R  X.  646). 
10.     +Jif  D.  34.  Dasuttara. 

(10)  N.  548.  +ffi^  (R  X.  69b). 
//.     ^—  (Ekottara),  ? 
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13.  ::fc|ftJ6rfl!»  D.  15.  Mahanidana. 

(11)  N.  553.  A^&:^  (R  X.  75b). 

14.  3p|11^;gQ^,  D.  21.  SakkapaAha. 
N.  542.  tp^  (134)  p^  (R  VI.  59). 

N.  924.  ^WBiWl  (R  VIII.  50). 

N.  1329-  JUStJRft/;**!  («  X.  25b). 

I5--    WM^  (Anuppiya).  D.  24.  Patika  (ftSl^). 

i^-     #^  (Sujata).  D.  31.  Singalaka, 

N.  542.  ^m  (13s)  «^  (R  VI.  64). 

(12)  N.  555.  PJ)aBmf<:^fSin  (R  X.  82).  * 
(78)  N.  595.  «^T  (R  VIII.-  53b). 

1 7-     Sl^»  D.  29  Pasadika. 

18.     I^JK-S'  ^'  23.  Sampadaniya. 

N.  922.  ^ftj^jtft  (R  X  83). 
19-     3fe^»  ^-  20.  Mahasamaya 

(Gf.  S.  I.  4.  8.  Saniaya). 

N.  851.  ::fcH*?K  (R  x.  85). 

N.  544.  JIP^.  VII.  6.  sutra  5.  (g  iv.  56b). 
•N.  546.  Jgim.  ditto  (g  V.  35a). 

20.  1894^^.  D.  3.  Ambattha. 

(37)  N.  592.  mM^^^M  (R  X.  86b). 

21.  itWi  (Brahmacala  ?)  D.  i.  Brahmajala. 

(38)  N.  554.  %«f/^+-l.  (R  X.  90). 

22.  Mfii,  D.  4.  Sonadanda. 

23.  ^littffl,  D.  5.  Kutadanta. 

24.  S@,  D.  II.  Kevaddha. 

25.  ^MH^^*  I^-  8.  Kassapa-sihanada, 

26.  H?8»  D.  1 3.  Tcvijja, 

27.  i!j;P5^,  D.  2.  Samannaphala* 

N.  543.  itM  (43.7)  MfkiB  (R  in.  13). 
(91)  N.  593.  3R.^.*  (R  X.  95b). 

28.  :ftltt^^.  D.  9.  Pottliapada. 
2p-    H^JS'                                D.  12.  Lohiccha. 

JO.     jtgS,  (Lokadhatu).  ? 
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(Tadle  VI.)— the  PALI  DiGHA  TEXTS  AND 
THEIR  CHINESE  COUNTERPARTS. 


I. 

Brahmajala, 

21. 

«S.i&. 

2. 

Samannaphala, 

27. 

S?ra«- 

3- 

Ambattha, 

20. 

P?»«. 

4- 

Sonadanda, 

22. 

Mfi. 

5- 

Kutadanta, 

23. 

^liffi(3l- 

6. 

Mahali, 

? 

7- 

Jaliya, 

? 

8. 

Kassappa-sihanada, 

25. 

mmit^^' 

9- 

Potthapada, 

•       28. 

^mmm> 

lO. 

Subha, 

? 

II. 

Kevaddha, 

24. 

^la- 

12. 

Lohiccha, 

29. 

mm- 

13- 

Tevijja, 

26. 

"91. 

14. 

Mahapadana, 

I. 

:^*- 

IS- 

Mahanidana, 

13. 

:fc^:«rM. 

16. 
17- 

Mahaparinibbana, 
Mahasudassana, 

•     2. 

< 

iSlfi^- 

18. 

Janavasabha, 

4- 

RJM^. 

19. 

Mahagovinda, 

3- 

JftHt- 

20. 

Mahasamaya, 

19. 

::fe&- 

21. 

Sakkapanha, 

14. 

P^-tHH^. 

22. 

• 

Mahasatipatthaiia, 

JN.  542.  t\*M  (98)  ^le  (R  1 

I      lib). 

23- 

Payasi, 

7- 

^SJ. 

24. 

Patika, 

15. 

m'iUM- 

25. 

Udumbarika, 

8. 

m^m- 

26. 

Cakkavatti, 

6. 

m^m^^n- 

27. 

Agganna, 

S- 

A-m- 

28. 

Sanlpadaniya, 

18. 

umm- 

29. 

Pasadika, 

17- 

mm 

30. 

Lakkhana, 

N.  542.  t^m  (59)  H+r. ; 

.     (Up  to  VVvc  ■v(i\s&s^. 
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31. 

Sifigalaka, 

16.     #^. 

32. 

Atanatjya, 

? 

33. 

fiangifa', 

9-     ^Ife- 

34- 

Dasuttara, 

10.     -f-Ji. 
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THE  MIDDLE  COLLECTION. 

The  title  shows  that  this  collection  is  made  up  of  the 
discourses  of  middle  length,  but  it  does  not  imply  that  they 
are  all  shorter  than  any  of  the  Digha  .discourses.  We  have 
little  to  say  further  about  this  collection.  The  following  tables 
will  show  how  the  two  traditions,  Pali  and  Chinese,  differ  from 
or  agree  with  each  other.  The  deviations  are  greater  in  this 
collection  than  in  the  Long,  and  I  suspect  either  the  Pali 
Majjhima  has  transferred  some  of  the  suttas  to  the  Numeribal 
Collection,  or  the  original  of  the  Chinese  version  has  taken 
many  Numerical  texts  to  itself. 

[In  table  VII  various  versions  of  the  single  parts  are  given 
under  each  sOtra  with  the  numbers  in  Table  II]. 

(Tabi^  VII).— the  CHINESE  MADHYAMA  TEXTS 
AND  THEIR  PALI  COUNTERPARTS. 

I-     #^  (Saddhamma)  A.  VII.  64.  Dhammaiinu  (JSUik) 

(30)  N.  557.  -fc^-n^  (M:  VIII.  I). 
N.  543.  ^M  (39-0  ^iM  (R  II.  61). 

2.  iESI^'  ^'  ^^I-  ^5-  I'arichattaka. 

N.  990  m^Mi^  (^  VIII.  lb). 

N.  S43»  *&M  (39.  2)  Slg  (R  II.  6ib). 

3.  J^Bgi*  A.  VII.  63.  Nagara. 

N.  543,  J8P»J  (39.  4)  ftfill)"^  (R  II.  62b). 
4-     7X"fet  A  VII.  15.  UdakOpama. 

(81)  N.  558  myK%m  u^  VIII.  2). 

N.  543  i^M  (39-  5)  ^M^  (R  ".  62). 

*  \VitIi   addiiions   describing   each  of  the    seven    qualities,    i.e.    the    sevcD 
Bojjhangas. 

t  ^Vilh  sonic  repclilions  which  are  not  found  in  lUc  oV.\\ci  \ei^\ona. 
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5.  *«%       (Rukkhak- 1  ^  ^11  gg  ^ggj  (^j 

khandhupama).*         J 
N.  543,  Jtra  (34- 10)  ttt»  (R  n.  29). 

6.  #AI£  (Sappurisagati).t    A  VII.  52.  Purisagati. 
7-     iftWii  (Lokapuiina).!      ? 

N.  543.  i&W  (40.  7)  (R  n.  71). 

8.  4;  H  (Sattasuriya).§  A.  VII.  62.  Suriya. 

N.  870,  Si^^K^Sk^^e  (R  vm.  2b). 
N.  543»  i&ra  (40.  I)  -fcH   (R  II.  66b). 

9.  4^]^  (Sattaratha).  M.  24  Rathavinita. 

N.  543.^JtM»  (39.  10)  4:*  (R  II.  65). 
19-     ^H  (Asavakkhaya).ll      M.  2.  Sabbasava  (f^ji). 

(3)  N.  559,  -^iife«^H»  (R  VIII.  3b). 
N.  543,  m  (40.  6)  (R  II.  70). 

11.  SL%  (Lx>nupaina)./  A.  III.  99.  Lo'iiaphala. 

12.  ^8![.  A.  IV.  19s  Vappa. 

13.  g.Tf  A.  III.  61.  Tittha. 
14-     US  (Rahula).S)               M.  61.  Rahulovada. 


*  pfCy  probably  5^?  Place :  Kosala  in  Pali  and  N.  544  tp  H,  but  Magadha 
(•  «  ■  %  89  tt.  tM)  in  N.  543.  N.  544  m  H  with  answers  of  the 
Idiikkhus  in  each  section. 

t  N08.  I,  2,  3,  4,  and  6  occur  at  Jetavana,  the  place  not  being  given  in  Pali. 

X  Buddha,  residing  at  Ghositarama  in  KosambT,  are  asked  by  Mahacundt 
(J^  m)  the  question,  Which  are  the  lokafntHflas, 

{  i|i  m  contains  all  the  narrations,  as  in  Pali,  about  Sunetta  (^  IK)i  except 
the  verse  tt  the  end.  On  the  other  hand  N.  543.  has  narrations  about  the  primitive 
huoMn  society,  as  related  in  the  latter  half  of  D.  27  Aggaftfia.  N.  870  omits 
this  part  altogether. 

H  Place :  Jetavana  in  Pali,  Kurusu  Kammassaddamma  (!fy  Ht  ft  ffll  V  S 
«  <ir  }S  a  B  5R  t  a)  in  Chinese. 

/  At  Jetavana  Buddha  tells  his  disciples  the  unavoidable  consequence  of  every 
act  of  conduct.  Just  as  a  certain  quantity  of  salt  makes  the  water  of  the  Ganges 
undrinkable,  bad  works  bring  to  the  person  performing  them  their  full  measure 
of  consequences. 

I"  Place:     Jetavana,  not  given  in  Pali. 

lb  In  the  beginning  prohibition  of  idle  talk  is  added  to  that  of  falsehood. 
Four  gatbas,  the  first  two  of  which  are  similar  to  Dhammapada  306  and  308, 
are  fouDd  after  the  biwilc  xjf  the  loyal  dephant  and  five  gathas  at  llie  end. 
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15.  JB  (Saiicetika).*  A.  X.  207-208. 

16.  m  (Kalama).  j^-^J^'  ^5-  Kesaputtfya   (^^ 

eifi3it  fA.  VIII.  12.  Silia.     (Cf.  Vinaya, 

^^-  ^'^^•^  I     Maha-v.VI.  31.  lo-ii). 

19.  MSS  (Niggantha).  M.  loi.  Devadaha  (^g,). 

20.  J&li^.  S.  42.  13.  Patali.§ 

21.  Sf  it>  (Samacitta).  A.  II.  4.  (5-6). 

22.  JQJcSt:?^  (Silasampanna).     A.  V.  166.  Nirodha  (^). 

23.  ig  (Janata).  S.  12.  32.  Kalarakhattiya(|^iS). 


24.  SP^i^L  (Sihanada).ll  A.  IX.  11.  Vuttha  (^|£). 

25.  ;JCia:  (Udakupan^)./        f^-^-.;^^'  Aghatavinaya    (j^ 

26.  liJSfSP*!  ^^'  69.  Gulissani. 

27.  !H5SPE^-  M-  97-  Dhananjani. 

28.  IfeftJ^  (Abadliikovada).ft)P-    143.  Anath^pindika  (|&Jl 

29.  :^}6jMi^(Mahakotthita).@A.  IX.  13.,  A.  IV.  174.  &c. 

*  Place :     Jetavana,  not  given  in  Pali. 

t  Discourse  on  the  ten  kinds  of  good  and  bad  conduct*and  their  consequences, 
given  by  Buddha  to  Asita  Devaputta  Gamini  (?  p^  3^  H  5^  ^  tBiT  jjft  /£)  in 

the  Nanda  garden  (?  SP  »  Pg  ffl  «  «"  »  »)• 

X  Minute  descriptions  of  /(ipas,  as  found  in  D.  8   Kassappa  Sihanada,  are 
inserted  to  illustrate  iapassiiaya  dhammam  des^ii.     The  .closing  part  of  the  Pali 
from  the  middle  of  ^f  8  to  the  end  of  ^  1 1,  is  omitted. 

2  In  the  Chinese  Samyukta  tliis  sutta  ii  given  in  uddiina  as  ^  ^  jfj   1*  Pfl, 
but  the  text  is  not  found. 

II  rinanda  instead  of  Moggallana,  who  announcci  the  s'lhamlJa  of  Sariputta. 
Order  of  the  similes  different. 

/  C)r  "  pokkharanupama  "  ? 

H  81  /£  6$  should  h2  ^  (iq)  /^  Oi|j.     Descriptions  of  conduct  more  minute. 
Two  gallias  at  the  end :     ^  ffi  M  g^  ^  &c. 

lb  Agreement  not  throughout.    Compare  Ednmiidi  and  Anesaki,  BudJhist  and 
Christian  Gospds  p.  203,  note  I. 

@  A  conver5alion  between  Sdrij^ulta  and  Mahakolthita.     First  part,  on  aliAra 
and  dukiha^  llic  second  on  z'c.uuui  (A.  IX.    13)  and  llie   la^t  on  uirod/ui   (A.  IV. 

J  74)- 
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30.  Sk^%i*  M.  28.  Hatthipadopama  (maha). 

31.  ^SO^Sf.f  M.  141.  Saccavibhanga. 
(4)  N.  598.   fflgf  (R  VIII.  4b). 

N.  543.  itP5  (27.  0  (R  I-  79). 

*^;ft'^t  fM.  123.  Acchariyabbhutadham- 

l     ma. 
33.     f*^  (Upatthaka).§  ? 

34-     ?l^ll«  M.  124.  Bakkula. 

35.  m^m  (3E)  (Asurinda).||}^- Vni-  'P-  Paharada  (jft  (W) 

N.  543.  itPSI  (42-  4)  ^i^X  (Bt  "I-  5b). 

36.  Ifift./  A.  VIII.  70.  Bhumicala. 

N.  543.  itPSf  (42.  5)  mWi  (R  ni.  6). 

!A.  VIII.  20.  Uposatha  (^  -f-jE 
H ).  Cf.  Vinaya  Culla-v.  IX. 
I-  4-,  S^ftt  («  n.  60). 

(63)  N.  599,  -{l:^  (R  VIII.  7). 

(i  11)  N.  672,  f^AM  («  ^^I•  364 
(73)  N.  673,  i^^  (|g  VII.  36b). 


*  The  simile  of  the  saw  &c.  repeated  under  each  of  the  heads,  water,  fire, 
wind,  as  under  that  of  earth. 

t  Descriptions  more  minute  than  in  Pali  and  those  of  illness  added.  Cf.  Taka- 
kusu,  P(l/i  ChvcUhomathyy  p,  xxxi. 

X  Cf.  Buddhist  and  Christian  Gosfcls,  pp.  54-61. 

}  Ananda,  the  beloved  disciple  of,  Buddha,  is  appointed  the  upatthaka  just 
before  Buddha's  death.  A  conversation  between  Ananda  and  Vajjiputta  after  the 
master's  death  and  Vajjiputta  utters  the  verse  of  the  'fheragatha  1 19. 

II  Tlie  order  of  the  qualities  enumerated  is  different  in  each  of  the  three 
versions. 

.  /  This  version  contains  only  three  of  the  eight  causes  of  earthquake,  viz.,  the  first, 
the  second  and  the  eighth.  The  sermon  occurs  at  ^  p||  0  ^  ^  ^  (the  town 
called  Bhumi  in  the  country  of  Vajira  ?).  Both  Chinese  versions  omit  the  first 
part,  \  1-9,  of  Pali,  and  tfj  |5il  adds  at  the  end  interesting  prophecies  *by 
Buddha  as  to  what  will  occur  after  his  death.  They  contain  some  hints  as  to 
the  Buddh(>loi:jical  (lucsticms  whether  Buddha  is  man  or  god. 

\  Place :  Savatlhi  Pubbarama  in  Pali,  Campa  in  N.  542  ^  ^  and  N.  673, 
and  a  river  bank  c»f  f£  {$  0  (?),  in  N.  672. 
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38.    «|5flpg«.* 

A.  VIII.  21.  Ugga. 

39-  mmRm-t 

? 

40.    ^S^4 

A.  VIII.  24.  Hatthaka. 

41.  ¥^«. 

A.  VIII.  23.  Hatthaka. 

42.    'ln|||. 

A.  X.  I.  Kimatthiya. 

43-     'PJB  (Na  cetan'^ya). 

A.  X.  2.  Cetana. 

44-     !&  (Vitakka). 

? 

45-46.    frill  (Hirottapa).§ 

A.  VIII.  81.  Sati  (JBfd). 

47-    ?R. 

A.  X.  3.  Sila. 

48.    JR  (Sila). 

A.  X.  4.  Upanisa. 

49-SO.    ^tj:. 

A.  V.  21-22.  Garava. 

51.     :i|:Ri  (Ito  pubbe).|| 

? 

(5)  N.  601,  ^^^n 

(R  Vin.  7b). 

(loi)  N.  602,  |R4cSi:  (jjt  VIII.  8b). 

52-53-    Jt-  A.  X.  61-62.  AhSra. 

54-     US  (Khayapanna  ?)/.      ? 

55.  ^SI(Nibbana).l  ? 

56.  SiiB.  A.  IX.  3.  Meghiya. 
57-     iIJ3*|fc£a  (Upanisa ?).»)  A.  IX.  i.  Sambodhi, 


^  An  account  of  Ugga's  conversion  is  given  at  the  beginning. 

t  Uggt*s  charity  and  his  conversation  with  Ananda.  Place:  Vesali  Mahavana 
After  Buddha's  death. 

X  Hatthaka  goes  to  his  house  and  delights  his  kinsmen  by  repeating  the  sermon 
be  had  heard  from  Buddha.     Kuvcra  appears  and  praises  him. 

{  Agreement  not  exact. 

II  Exactly  the  same  as  the  following  two  suttas,  except  for  the  substitution  of  the 
word  9  (samudaya  ?)  for  j^  (ahara)  and  the  absence  of  the  simile  of  the  stream. 

/  Place :  Kurusu  Kammassaddamma.  The  sermon  traces  the  cause  (g)  of 
the  khayapaHfla  (wisdom  leading  to  the  extinction  of  depravities)  to  mokkha  (HP 
J^),  the  cause  of  it  to  araga  (f(|  0()  &c. 

\  Place :  Jctavana.  Exactly  the  same  as  the  above  text,  only  substituting 
nibbdna  for  khayapahfid. 

R)  Buddha,  residing  at  Jetavana,  preaches  to  his  disciples  the  five  dhamma 
paripakkSya  and  also  the  four  succeeding  dhamma.  llic  text  agrees  with  the 
latter  part  of  the  former  sutta,  corresponding  to  pp.  357-358  of  the  Pali  texts  and 
o^  PP-  352"353>  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  which  make  up  the  substance  of  A.  IX.  i. 
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SS-     4:K  (Sattarataai).'*'  S.  46.  42.  Cakkavatti  (||||3E). 

N.  543.  itP?  (39-  7)  (9t  n.  63). 
N.  544.  HW  V.  4.  19.  (g  III.  58).     . 
N.  989.  (ftSE-kS  (R  VIII.  9). 

59.  H+-tt    (Dvatimsa-)     j).  30.  Lakkhana. 

lakkhana).t  J 

60.  129  jHj  (Catudipa).t  Divyavadana  (pp.  210-226). 
(64)  N.  603,  iH^BEfifc*  (R  VIII.  10). 

(113)  N.  604,  XfiiX^  (Bt  VIII.  lib). 

61.  ^|^%.  ■  S.  22.  96.  Gomaya. 
N.  544,  Uppf,  I.  I.  6.  sutra  2  (g  11.  55b). 

62.  Hfl^HaEjfflfll-  Vinaya,  Mahavagga,  v.  I.  22. 
N.  90*  fISIiaflii  (R  VIII.  i2b). 

^3-     WilR*  (Vebhaliriga).§  M.  81.  Ghatikara  (?  ||li|2J[|i). 

(54)  N.  745  iZJlSM^- 
64.     5^tt.||  M.  130,  Devaduta. 

(124)  N.  722,  |Zg^3E  (a  VIII.  4). 
(87)  N.  561,  mifkVi^  (R  VIII.  14). 

(127)  N.  560,  ggaiBESE^ffi  (R  VIII.  15). 

N.  543.  itW  (32.  4)  ^^  (R  n.  17)- 

«5-     JlB-ft  (Kakupama  ?)/     ? 


*  A  short  accpunt  of  the  seven,  raiattas  belonging  to  a  Cakkavatti  and  of  the 
seven  bajjlmngas. 

t  First  part  of  D.  30,  as  far  as  the  verse. 

J  An  account  of  a  Cakkavatti  Mandhata  or  Murdhata. 

{  The  Chinese  version  has  more  minute  descriptions  than  the  Pali.  One  iK^hose 
name  is  Jotipala  in  Pali  is  called  in  Chinese  ft  ^  S  (Uttara),  and  his  father's 
name  is  given  as  fH  ^  (without  anger).  Jotipala's  friend,  Ghatikara  (cr  Chati- 
kira),  is  named  ii|  |^  2{jlt  1^  (Nandipala).  The  King  of  Benares  is  not  Kiki,  as 
in  Pali,  but  ff  fif  or  ^  j|^  (Bimbi  or  Kobi  ?). 

II  Descriptions  more  minute  and  four  gathas  inserted  at  the  beginning  of 
the  accounts  of  the  tortures  in  hell. 

/  A  Brahmin  sits  under  a  tree  near  a  pool.  Several  beasts  and  birds  come  to 
him  and  complain  of  their  miseries.  Buddha  explains  these  conversations 
between  the  Brahmin  and  the  beasts  or  birds,  admonishing  his  disciples  to  avoid 
tbe  worldJx  evUs  and  miseries.     Place  :    Kajagaha  Bamboo-^ove. 
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66.     ^4»  (Apajdana  ?)*  Cf.  Thetagatha  910-919. 

(82)  N.  J62,  -j^^jJiarB^  (R.  vin.  16). 

(>7-    :;fc^^«;  (Mahadeva-l     m.  83.  Makhadeva. 
ahibavana).t  J 

N.  S43.  J&ppf  (50. 4)  :;fc^  (R  ni.  49). 

68.     ::fc^^3E«  D.  17.  Mahasudassana. 

N.  545,  (2)  ;SW  (flt  IX.  I7).t 

N.  904,  :*:iE'^aE  (r  vm.  17b). 
69.    H+%.§  ? 

70.     t|t|3E-  I^«  26.  Cakkavatti. 

N.  545,  gra  (6)  «M|®3EiEft  (R  IX.  33). 
71'    !?#•  ^'  23.  Payasi. 

N.  545,  &n  (7)  H^  (flt  IX.  33b). 
72.     ^%'^:^i&  (Dighayu-    M.    128.    Upakkilesiya  (RA) 
nidana).||  (i /n?/^  Jataka  428). 

N.  543,  J8P5  (24.  8)  fi»  (flt  I.  66). 
73-    %  (Devata)./  A.  VIII.  64.  Gaya. 

*^This  sutta  is  composed  of  three  parts.  The  first  part  contains  Anuruddha's 
recollections  of  his  former  birth.    Here  we  have  the  text  of  Theragathi  vv. 

910-919^  The  second  part  is  the  prophecy  about  Sahka  ((|j|  in  t|i  m  and  K 
m  (?)  in  N.  562),  a  Cakravartin.  Tlie  la^t  part  gives  an  account  of  Maitrsya,  the 
future  Buddha.  After  ha\-ing  proj^hcsied  the  appearance  of  Maitreya  the  Master 
delivers  a  golden  cloth  to  Ananda  to  be  transmitted  to  Maitreya.  Mara  comes  in 
jto  oppose  the  act.  A  conversation,  in  verse,  between  Buddha  and  Mara  closes 
the  narrative. 

'  t  Descriptions  of -the  Cakkavatti's  jewels  are  iliserted  at  the  beginning.  In  both 
Chinese  versions  the  name  of  the  king  is  Mahadeva  [-j^  ^).  At  the  close,  ^.  543 
lets  Buddha  say  that  he  is  the  King  of  Truth  and  that  Ananda  is  his  crown 
prince.     Cf.  Jataka,  No.  9. 

Jin  the  Chinese  Dirgha  this  text  is  taken  dpropos  into  the  sutta  corresponding 
to  the  Pali  Mahaparinibbaaa. 

J  The  title  means  "  thirty  similes."  Buddha  resides  at  the  Rajagaha  Bamboo- 
grove  on  a  certain  Ujwsatha  day.  Hfe  asks  Sariputta  why  the  bhikkhus  are  quite 
silent  and  whether  or  not  they  are  self-indulgent  (pamada).  Then  he  teaches 
Sariputta  these  similes,  which  compare  the  jewels  of  kings  and  nobles  with  uh% 
and  their  guards  with  fafifld  &c. 

II  At  the  l^eginnmg  of  ilic  sutta  the  story  of  the  outrageous  Brahmadatta,  king 
of  Kasi,  and  the  j  aiient  Dighati,  king  of  Kosala,  is  inserted  to  illustrate  the 
necessity  of  jTatience.  This  story  is  taken  from  Jataka  No.  428.  A  story  of 
quiet  elephants  is  inserted  to  describe  the  silent  meditation  of  Bhagu  and  of 
Buddha  in  the  forest  Pacina\tiiTj5adaya.     Cf.  M.  48. 

/  Place  :    ^Vk9k^ii^^V(^^  (Cctbu  P5Lc\nava.insad5L^tV 
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74.     A^  (Atthavitakka).       f^'  V"^'  3^'  Anuruddha  mM 

(22)  N.  563,  MJHS^A^  (R  VIII.  21). 

N.  543.  *iW  (41-  6)  ::fcAA;2:  (^  m.  6b).* 

75-     ff^UJtt-  ^-  1 06.  Anenjasappaya. 

76.     %UiSpj^|i  (Ukkacela).t  ? 

77'     mmi^^J^Wf^'X  M.  68.  Nalakapaiia  {^^ 

78.     %3l^i^ft*§  ^'  49*  Brahmanimautanika. 

79-     ^R9v  (Parittabhade-  M.    127.  Anuruddha    (P^Iffp^ 
vata),  PE). 

80.  giSmiS  (Kathina).||  ? 

81.  ^0t'/  M.  119.  Kayagatasati.  ' 

82.  ^KaRIi?  (Cirilika).!  A.  VI.  60.  Citta  (^^11). 

83.  fi^i'^^KBR.ft  A.  VII.  58.  Pacala  (first  part). 
(46)  N.  564,  MllliS  (R  VIII.  22). 

84.  MM  (Akapthaka).  A.  X.  72.  Kanthaka  (}|jj). 

85.  MK'®  M.  113.  Sappurisa. 
(6)  N.  565,  Sffc^^  (R  VIII.  23). 

86.  ISjft  (Desana?).''  M.  148.  Cliacliakka  (7^/;). 

•  A  very  different  version  of  the  above. 

f  Very  similar  to  S.  47.3.  and  longer  in  descriptions. 

%  "  The  three  kulaputtas  of  Sakcta." 

{  The  g2thSs,  except  the  last  one,  failing. 

I  Antimddha  resides  at  Salalagara,  in  Savatthi.  Bhikkhus  there,  admonished 
by  Ananda  and  hel^ied  by  Buddha,  make  the  three  robes  for  Anuruddha.  Then 
Anuruddha  tells  the  brethren  of  his  conversion  and  attainment  of  the  six 
idilkis. 

I  Place:  in  the  land  of  Ariga  (Jf  g),  at  the  village  of  Apana  (|S|  Jn  jj|j). 
Descriptions  minuter. 

\  Order  of  the  similes  different  from  Pali. 

ft  **  The  venerable  elder  sleeping,"  i.e.  thcro  iiyasma  pacalayanumo.  For  the 
last  p«t  of  A.  VII.  58,  see  No.  138. 

@  Pride  of  one's  own  features  is  added.     For  vinayadhara  it  reads  '^  |S  |$ 

•  The  whole  sermon  is  delivered  to  Ananda  in  order  to  be  preached  by  him 
to  ncmces.  To  the  six  six's  arc  added  the  four  ^atipalijuins^  the  four  fadkana^ 
As  fonr  idhihi/iaJn  Sec,   and  at  the  end  is  placed  an  uddana  of  the  ^pholft 

These  parts  may  be  an  interpolation  taken  from  the  SamyuUa  \i:xl&. 


\ 
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87-     iHiffi  (Angana).*  M.  5.  Anangana  (|||it> 

(65)  N.  569,  ^gc  (R  vin.-24). 
N.  545,  itPSf  (25-  6)  j^  (R  i.  70b). 

88.  m^.l;  M.  3.  Dhatntnadayada. 

N.  54^.  ItP?  (i8-  3)  (R  I-  34b). 

89.  Jfc£IS4  M.  15.  Anumana. 
(47)  N.  570.  53i  (R  vin.  26b). 

90.  ^»  (Dhammam-janaO    ^  j^  34.  Cunda  (mjJjS). 

mi).§  J 

91.  MMm^  (Cundapuc-j     j^  g  g^,^^^  ^^^^y 

cha?).||  J 

92.  waai^ftv  ? 

93.     tKW^^^  (Sundarika).!  M.  7.  Vatthupama  (ftiR*). 
(102)  N.  571,  ^ttjgffTK^  (R:  VIII.  27b). 
N.  543,  itP5  (13.  S)  JRK^J  (R  I.  23). 
N.  544,  HW,  VII.  5.  Sutra  36  (g  iv.  55). 

*  Place :  Bhaggesu  Sumsumaragire  Bhesakalavane  Migadaye  (H  tf  K  ^ 
tk  \^  V&  Vk  AWf  W  in  t|i  H  and  N.  569,  and  Rajagahe  Venavane  in 
N.  545.  "A  Bhikkhu"  instead  of  Mahamoggallana  in  the  fonner  two. 
Descriptions  of  the  aitgnnas  much  longer  in  t|i  m  than  in  other  versions. 

t  The  place  is  at  Paf^casala  village,  in  Kcsala,  and  beside  Sariputta  there 
reside  Mahamoggallana,  Mahakaccana,  Anuruddha,  Revata  and  Ananda.  The 
text  is  much  longer  than  the  Pali  on  account  of  some  repetitions. 

X  In  both  Chinese  versions  the  place  is  at  Veluvana  of  Rajagaha.  Repetitions 
in  the  Pali  text  are  abridged.  '''^' 

{  Place :  Ghositarama  in  Kosambi.  The  text  is  a  little  abridged  and  has 
the  simile  of  a  man  who  pretends  to  be  wealthy  without  being  really  so. 

II  Place :  Ghositarama.  The  four  jhSnas  and  the  four  vimutth  are  stated  in 
a  concise  form. 

/  "  The  simile  of  uppasiniyam  zfa  paifuminiyam  vd  pudnarikam^*  as  related 
in  M.  119.  Kayanupassi.  This  is  a  sermon  on  good  and  bad  conduct,  the  purity 
of  a  good  man's  mind  being  compared  with  lotus. 

IT  ^^  W  ^"d  N.  571  ascrilx;  this  discourse  to  Sundarika  soon  afler  Buddha's 
attaimmcnt  of  enlightenment  at  Uruvela,  and  mak^  no  mention  of  the  place 
where  he  told  this  story  to  his  disciples.  N.  571,  omits  certain  verses.  N.  543 
enumerates  the  faiths  in  the  three  jewels  and  uUhis  among  virtues  of  an  ariyasl- 
vaka,  in  addition  to  the  four  vimutth. 
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94-  SIttfi  (Kalaka).  A.  X.  87.  Adhikarana  (^0). 

95-  ttifc  (Dhammana-  A.  X.  17.  Natha  (Jf  ?). 

thakarana). 
95.    H  (Natthi?).*  ? 

97'     "izlS'  ^'  '5-  Mahanidana. 

N.  933.  ifc^H  (R  vni.  28b). 

N.  545.  fiW  (13)   :*:l«*OI  (R  IX.  so). 

(II)  N.  553  A*^^  (R  X.  7sb). 
9S.    l^jK-t  M.  10.  Satipatthana. 

N.  543.  *W  (12-  I)  (R  I-  i8b). 
99'    %l^-  M-  13-  Dukkhakkhandlia. 

(26)  N.  578,  «|iE  (R  vill.  30b). 

N.  543.  «W.  (21-9)  ^KE  (R  I.  4«b). 
X<30.     %|^.  M.  14.  Dukkhakkhandha. 

(66)  N.  579,  =SI^H$  (R  VIII.  31b). 
(31)  N.  580,  i^HMl^ra^  (R  vlII.  31b). 

-^.      JO.  t  >   /Aju-  •**_%        (M.  20.  Vitakkasanthana  (— 'Jt 
lOi.    ifiifr  (Adhicitta).       j     ^^,  ^    ** 

102.     ift:  (Vitakka).  M.  19.  Dvedhavitakka. 


*  Saripotta  admonishes  the  brethren  to  faithfulness  to  the  law  and  absence 

(naitkir)  of 

vices. 

t  Numbering  the  sections  according 

to  the  Digha  text  of  Mahasatipatthana, 

He  have  the  following  sections  in  Chinese ; 

I. 

Introduction, 

Pali  I. 

2. 

Going,  sitting  &c., 

»»    3- 

3- 

Bodily  behaviors, 

99        4* 

4- 

Cessation  of  bad  thoughts. 

5- 

Contact  of  teeth. 

6. 

Respiration, 

Pali  2. 

7-12. 

Joy,  meditation  &c. 

M.  119.  KayanupassL 

1314. 

Bodily  structure, 

Pali  5-6. 

15- 

Dead  body, 

»    7- 

16-20. 

Dissolution  of  body. 

211-22. 

Sensations  and  will, 

Pali  8-9. 

2> 

Six  senses. 

„     12. 

24. 

Five  obstacles, 

„     10. 

25- 

Seven  divisions  oi  bodhi^ 

,9    13- 

m6. 

Conclusion, 

,9     15- 
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103.  Sp^PfL-*  M.  II.  Sihanada  (Cula)^ 

104.  fif  ftSISt  D.  25.  Udumbarika. 
N.  455,  ^m  (8)  Wi^M  (R  IX.  39b). 

N.  95 1»  J&i^^it^  (flt  X.  6ob)^ 

105.  |g.  M«  6.  Akahkheya. 

106.  ^4  M.  I.  Mulapariyaya. 
(48)  N.  566,  H^  (Bt  VIII.  34). 

107-108.     ;H^.§  M.  17.  Vanapatha. 

109-110.     3K'&*  A.  X.  5 1  and  54.  Sacitta. 

111.  m«ff  (Nibbedhika-   K    ^j    ^^    Nibbedhika. 

pariyaya).]!  J 

(7)  N.  567,  M^^  (R  viii.  34b). 

112.  ppfjjtjft  (Anuppa?)./       A.  VI.  62.  Udaka  (;jc). 
(88)  N.  568,  MmM.  (R  VIII.  36V 

ii3-     tt^2(: (Dhammamula).!^*  ^"^' ^3.    Ijviau^ 

(32)  N.  590,  ^^4:  (R  VIII.  37b).  - 

114.  fliFEIi  (Ucira).!  S.  35.  103.  Uddaka. 

115.  £%,%.  M.  i8.,Madhupindika. 

N.  545,  Jtra  (40-  9)  (R  11.  7*b). 
"6.     HSJir  (Gotami).  fA.VIII.5i.Dhamn«ka. 

iVinaya,  Culla-v.  X.  i.  Gotami. 


*  Place :    Kurusu  Kammassaddamme. 

t  Place :  Gijjhakuta  in  Pali,  Veluvana  in  tfi  |S}  and  Sattapanna-cave  on  the 
Vihara  hill  in  N.  455.  Nigrodha  is  rendered  in  ifi  |&f  <*  without  anger " 
(»«,  Nikodha?). 

J  Place :    Jelavana,  instead  of  Ukkattha  in  Pali. 

§  No.  I07,  agrees  with  M.  17,  the  last  part  being  abridged.  No.  108  is  a 
duplicate  of  No.  107,  substituting  "  the  extinction  of  depravities  "  (H  H)  for 
"  the  aim  of  ascetic  life  "  {^  f^  H). 

II  A  sermon  delivered  at  Kammassaddamma  on  the  three  asa\'as  (J|),  the 
three  vedanas  ( Jf )  the  five  kamas  (^)  &c.    Order  of  enumeration  different. 

/  Place :     Anuppe  (?)  Vajjmam  nigame  Vajjisu,  instead  of  Kosala  in  Pali.- 
Order  of  similes  different. 

^  Verses  dissolved  into  prose.  At  the  close  the  six  senses  and  the  three  kinds 
of  them  (vedana)  arc  explained  as  j^andamTda. 
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(128)  N.  59U  JBtB^fS.^  (R  viii.  38). 
^M  A.  III.  38-39.  Sukhumala. 

IJIft.t  A.  VI.  43.  Naga. 

€^.  A.  III.  67.  Kathavatthu. 

^fH  (Anicca).  S.  22.  76.  Arahanta  (jh^). 

tHtH'  S.  8.  7.  Pavarana  (|fftRB$). 

^.  544.  HW.  VII.  8.  Sutra  5  (^  iv.  63). 

N.  54<5,  S>|||>  ditto  (g  v.  76). 

N.  923.  ^Jt  («  VIII.  6). 

N.  543.  itra  (32.  5)  H  (8t  n.  iSb). 

||y[  (Campa).  A.  VIII.  10.  Karaqdava  ^9^). 

(67)  N.  600.  idlSttH  (R  VIII.  39b). 
a^Wn+fti:  (Sonal    ^  vj  55  sona. 

Kolivisa).  J 

N.  543,  ItW  (23.  3)  5  (flt  I.  54b). 

N.  544,  HP^,  11.  2.  sutra  72  (fi  11.  51). 

A0I-  A.  VIII.  29.  Akkhana  vuttha. 

N.  543,  Itra  (42.  I)  ^ff$  (R  in.  I). 
%1^.  A.  VI.  45.  Dalidya. 

^If^-X  A.  X.  91.  Kamabhogi. 

(68)  N.  572,  i^JS  (Bt  VIII.  40b). 
jfIBB   (Dakkhineya).        A.  II.  4.  4. 
N.  544,  HPif,  VI.  I.  sutra  13  (j^  III.  112a). 

(Upasaka).  A.  V.  179,  Gihi  (ftSc). 

;.§  A.  VII.  60.  Kodhana. 

.     JfSiStM'  A.  VI.  54.  Dhammika. 

Sections  i~6  of  the  Pali  text  are  concise  and  are  related  as  the  recollections 

iddha's  luxurious  life  in  his  father's  house. 

Dividing  the  P^i  verse  into  16  Gathas  we  have  in  Chinese,  I,  2,  3,  two 

s,  4a,  5a,  4b,  5b,  6,  7,  8,  9,  loa,  two  padas,  lob,  two  padas,  11 — 16. 

With  three  Gathas  at  the  close,  which  begin  with  words  something  like 

%  adhammena  bhoge  pariyesati  "  {^  ^  \^  iHi  St)- 

Place:    Jetavana.    Kadalimigapavarapaccattharana    is  transcribed   jj^  (^)' 

lin).   111   (ga),    ar   (pa),   JD    (va),    jg    (ra),    gfc'(pa),  It  (ca),    ^   (s),   ^ 

^  fH  (ra),  ^  (na).     Dividing  the  Pali  verse  into   i6  Gathas  we  have  in 

=«?/  -0  J,  ^,  4p  $>  6f  7*  9»  'o,  II,  8,  12,  14,  13,  15,  16. 


] 
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131-     P^K*  ^'  5*^-  Maratajjamya. 

(27)  N.  573,  JftatU,  (R  VIII.  41b). 

(33)  N.  574.  UlttKBat  (R  VIII.  43b). 

132.  ©"EilSli.  M.  82.  Ratthapala. 

(34)  N.  594.  S«£^li  (R  VIII.  4SV* 
N.  929,  ^H  (R  VIII.  47b). 

133.  m^m-  M.  56.  Upali. 

134.  )|¥ffi.  D.  21.  Sakkapanha. 
N.  545.  ^1*1.  (14)  S*IHPI  (R  IX.  sib). 

N.  924,  l&P^fPJ  (R  VIII.  50). 

N.  1329.  B^M^y^'Mm  (S  X.  *5b). 
135*     H^t  (Sujata?).  D.  31.  Singiiaka. 

N.  545.  (16)  #4  (R  IX.  S7b). 
(12)  N.  555.  FaBliia/;*l8  (R  X.  82V 
(78)  N.  595.  «4^  (R  VIII.  S3b). 

136.  m\mt  ptaka  No.  196.  Valahassa  (f§ 

N.  S43»  JfPRl  (45-  I)  (*  HI.  19). 

137.  IBrK-  A.  IV.  23.  Loka. 

138.  H  (Punna).  A.  VII.  58.  (last  part).§ 

139-  Jl^ihJtt-ll  S.  Nip.  Vijaya. 

140-  Sift  (Anta).  Itivuttaka  9 1 .  Jivita  (^Jg). 
N.  714,  45:^  II.  32.  (g  VI.  38)./ 

141.     ^  (Upama).!  {^'  ^'  ^-  7-^-  Appamada(;F;«:ft) 

I     Cf.  Itivuttaka  23.  Ubho  atthe. 

•  This  version  turns  the  verses  into  prose. 

t  Place :  Veluvana  in  Pali,  Gijjhakuta  in  N.  545  and  595.,  Kukkata  gin  ? 
(A  Ul)  i^  ^-  555  ^^^  SI  Wi  1&  Via  (forest  abounding  in  frogs)  in  N.  542. 

X  "  The  merchants  seeking  after  wealth."  The  descriptions  are  more  minute 
than  in  Jataka. 

2  Just  the  passage  which  Hardy  puts  in  square  brackets.  This  is  given  as  s 
separate  sermon  delivered  at  Jctavana.  The  descriptions  of  the  heavenly  trorlds 
are  minuter. 

II  With  a  short  introduction  in  prose.    Agreement  not  perfect. 

/  This  version  has  quite  different  verses. 

1[  Comparisons  of  affaninda  with  many  other  things  wliich  are  t!ic  best  anioiig 
'heir  respective  categories,  as  found  at  the  tlosc  of  M..  103. 
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N.  454,  HPi},  VII.  4.  suti-a  13.  (g  iv.  70b). 

N.  456,  JgHH.  ditto  — ^  (R  V.  22). 

Cf.  N.  714.  ;2|:$  I.  12.  (g  VI.  23). 

*  .-•      AM  fA.  VII.  20.  Vassakarai 

142.     Mf^u  i 

I    D.i6,MahaparinibbanaI.i-ii. 
N.  545*  (2)  Sra.  aift  (R  IX.  9b.7). 
N.  543»  JtW  (40.  2).  (R  II.  68b). 
1 43*     flStSI-  A.  III.  60,  Sangarava. 

144.  Mt&Umii'  M.  107.  Ganakamoggallana. 
(69)  N.  596.  iS;  (jt  VIII.  55b). 

145.  llSltSISSI-  M.  108.  Gopakamoggallana. 

146.  |^fi|:%.  M.  27.  Hatthipadopama  (Cula). 
'  J 47-     NIK  Janussoni).*  ? 

148.     jsf^  (Kim  dukkham).t   ?  (cf.  A.  V.  31.  verses). 

N.  543.  itra  (2.8)  ^Pfe  (Ri.  32). 
149-     I^St  (Kim  adhipaya).     A.  VI.  52.  Khattiya  (^Ijipj). 

N.  543.  ifW  (38-  10).  (jt  II.  49b-5o). 
150.     MM^iB't  M.96.  Esukari. 

*5i-     Mft^  (Asva).§  M.  93.  Assalayana. 

(89)  N.  597>  l^^mm  (R  VIII.  57)11 

*  Buddha  resides  at  Jetavana.  He  instructs  Janussoni  in  the  various  degrees  of 
ascetic  life  and  its  completion. 

t  Buddha  resides  at  Jetavana.  Janussoni  (^  pg)  comes  to  him  and  asks 
several  questions  as  to  the  benefits  of  the  ascetic  life  and  Buddha  teaches  him  the 
Decessity  of  association  with  good  men  {^kaiyiinamittata).  At  the  close  good  men 
are  compared  with  the  waxing  moon  and  the  simile  is  given  again  in  verse,  as 
in  A.  V.  31. 

t  The  discourse  on  the  kinds  of  service  is  repeated.  Esukari,  in  arguing  for 
the  difference  of  properties,  introduces  the  simile  of  a  shepherd  losiu-^*  sight 
of  his  herd.  This  simile  is  not  found  in  Tali.  The  Chinese  text  is  longer  than 
the  FHi. 

{  In  the  text  his  name  is  given  as  |S^  £||  ^  2  IS  ^>  ^^  ^^  leave  out. this 
1^  ^t  ^^  <^^°  '^^^  Asvaldyana.  On  account  of  repetitions  the  text  is  a  little 
longer  than  the  Pali. 

H  The  title  ]9{  jft  2  H  reads  Ampalayana ;  but  ^  may  be  a  mistake  for  9J 
jts^  then  it  reads  ofsaJifya/uz. 


] 
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152.     JEHtJ^-*  M.  99.  Subha. 

153-  ^  (JSI?)  Bust  M.  75.  Magandiya. 

154-  ^Sll^^  (Bharadvaja).  D.  27.  Aggaiina. 
N.  544.  &m  (5)  /hi^- 

155.  ^^^  (Sudatta).  A.  IX.  20.  Velama  (gfig)-! 
(132)  N.  606.  ^jg  (Jt  VIII.  58b). 

N.  848,  :g^;Mi#  (R  VIII.  59b). 

(103)  N.  605,  l^ifMkmT^^  (R  VIII.  61b). 

N.  543.  itW  (Bt  I-  80). 

156.  6$2$IS^  (Brahma-        S.  Nip.  (19)  Brahmanadhatnini- 

parayana).  ka. 

157-     «affl(Na!erupuci-)      a.  VIII.  11.  Verafija  (Hfflm 
manda).  J 

(121)  N.  607,  aiirffl^lgliraift*  (R  VIII.  61b). 

158.  MM*  ^'  V.  192.  Dona. 

159.  P5fllPMIiJlfl5§  ? 

160.  p^ggjilS  (BID.II  A.  VII.  70.  Araka. 

161.  ^^.1  M.  91.  Brahmayu. 
(35)  N.  608,  ^^1^  (ft  VIII.  62b). 

162.  ^^^-f^^'li  M.  140.  Dhatu-vibhanga. 

*  For  this  rendering  of  the  title,  see  No.  170.  Some  of  the  questions  Buddha 
tsks  are  given  first  as  they  are  thought  of  in  his  mind  and  then  expressed  in  words. 

t  The  last  part  abridged  and  all  the  verse  part  in  prose. 

J  H,  a  mistake  for  ^  (Ve)  ?    This  confusion  occurs  very  often. 

J  "  Agrahana  '*  ?  Uuddlia  residing  at  Jetavana,  in  response  to  questions  by 
a  Bnihmin  Agrahana,  traces  the  causes  of  existence,  from  Veda  to  man,  from 
man  to  matter,  from  matter  to  sun,  and  finally  to  Nibbana.  * 

II  The  story  is  told  by  Buddha  to  his  disciples  at  Jetavana.  After  a  short 
remark  on  life  and  death,  he  says  that  when  human  life  was  longer  (corresponding 
to  the  beginnmg  of  ^[3.)  there  ruled  a-Cakkavatti  Koravya  (}jj  $  J|),  At  that 
time  Araka  apixiarcd.  'Hien  the  narration  of  his  ascetic  life  is  longer  than  in 
^3.     Then  occur  the  sin)iles  as  in  ^2. 

/  Tlie  conversation  between  Brahmayu  and  Buddha  in  verse  is  different 
first  Brahmayu  asks  Buddha  about  his  genital  organ  and  then  comes  the  praise. 

^[  Trccceding  the  simile  of  an  oil  lamp  there  are  two  similes :  one,  of  the  fire 
produced  by  the  rubbing  together  of  pieces  of  wood,  which  illustrates  the 
extinction  of  veJatidSj  and  the  other,  of  purifying  gold  to  illustrate  the  rise 
of  mind  io  the  iniimic  bv  means  oi  medilalion. 
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163.  ^gf)A\l8-  M.  1 37.  Salayatana-vibh. 

164.  ^JgqiRji.  M.  1 38.  Uddesa  vibh. 

165.  S^^^  (Tapodavana-  M.  133.  Kaccana-bhaddekaratta 

devata).  (sfeMJiKHfelillfiS)- 

166.  1P^||[^#**  M.  134.  Lomasakahgiyabhad. 

(49)  N.  609,  1^±  (ot  viii.  65). 

167.  RUlft.  M.  132!  Ananda-bhad. 

168.  ^ff-t  ^-  120.  Sahkharuppatti. 

169.  ^(iB^MU  (Kurusu      M.   139.  Arana-vibhanga  (tjli 

Arana).t  ^J5l]). 

MA^.  /c  i_i.         01    \cf^I-  135'  Kamma-vibhafiga 

170.  «j»  (Subha,  or  Suka).§  f^      ,^z.„,,, 

^     (Cula)   (li^jglj). 

N.  783,  ^SW^MB  (K  VIII.  66). 

(83)  N.  611,  ^8B  (ft  VIII.  71). 

(117)  N.  610,  jm^  (ft  VIII.  72). 

(133)  N.  739.  «t:SM-a!!ji«tft|g#ll8']  (S  VI.  63). 
171-     ^J8'J;fcl^ll  ^"^^  136.  Kanima-vibh.  (Maha). 

172.     >6  (citta).  A.  IV.  186.  Ummagga  (gig). 

(50)  N.  612,  :g:  (ft  VIII.  74b). 


*  "  The  meditation  hall  in  the  land  of  Sakkas  "  where  Ix^masakangiya  (^  ^ 
fjg^  ^)  resides.  The  place  where  these  verses  were  uttered  by  Buddlia,  as  is  told 
by  the  devata,  is  not  in  the  heavenly  world  but  in  Rajagaha. 

t  At  the  close  the  simile  of  sterilized  milk. 

X  Place  :     Kurusu  Kammassaddamme. 

J  The  text  of  all  the  Chinese  versions  mus!  have  read  Suka  or  (^uka  (i.e. 
parrot)  instead  of  Subha.  In  all  these  versions  the  circumstance  which  cau.sed 
the  son  of  Todeyya  to  come  to  Buddha  is  j;iven  as  follows :  His  white  dog, 
whose  name  is  given  as  Canki  in  X.  783,  barked  at  IJuddha.  On  being  scolded 
for  it  by  Buddha,  Ihe  dog  comes  to  Su])ha  and  seems  to  !«  much  distressed. 
Subha,  being  angry  at  13uddha's  Ix'haviour  toward  his  beloved  dog,  comes  to 
Buddha.  Then  Buddha  tells  how  Subha's  father,  Todeyya,  was  born  as  a  dog 
on  account  of  his  pride.  After  this  episode  the  text  agrees  with  the  Pali.  N. 
783  is  a  much  expanded  version,  and  N.  739  also  does  not  exactly  agree 
with  the  others. 

11  Mahacunda  accompanies  Ananda.  There  is  no  mention  of  Udayi.  At  the 
close  occurs  a  simile  of  rij)e  and  unripe  mango  fruit,  compared  with  four  kinds 
of  men  according  to  their  merit:j. 
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173.     ??S|.*  M.  126.  Bhumija. 

174-    5  j^-  M.  45.  Dhammasamadana. 

175.    $^.t  M.  46.  Dhammasamadana. 

(SI)  N.  614,  Bl^  (R  VIII.  75). 

176.  fim-t  ? 

177-    »•§  ? 

178.  Heip  (Nevaka).  *  M.  25.  Nivapa  (Hfiift). 

179.  3£3^^^  (Pancakan-      M.  78.  Samanamundika    (i^P5 

180.  Umm  (Gotami).ll         fM-  ^42.  Dakkhinavisuddhi    (^ 

N.  930,  ^Jgij^;^  (R  VIII.  76). 

181.  ^^V  M.  115.  Bahudhatuka. 

182.  J^&.1[  M.  39.  Assapura. 

183.  j^g,.  M.  40.  Assapura. 

*  Jivasena  (^  |j|  ^  ^)  instead  of  Jayasena.    The  simile  of  oil  comes  first. 

t  Place :     KammSssaddamma  in  Kuru.     Agreement  nearly  perfect. 

J  "  The  practice  of  Jhana."  The  four  kinds  of  men  who  practise  jhana  and 
cautions  about  practising  it.     Place :    Jetavana. 

§  The  four  kinds  of  sermons,  after  which  the  text  is  nearly  the  same  as  No.  176. 
Place :     Kammassaddamma. 

II  Before  the  four  kinds  of  pure  donations  the  twofold  seven  kinds  of  pafifia 
are  enumerated,  somewhat  as  in  No.  7.  I  have  sought  in  vain  for  the  text 
agreeing  with  these  in  the  Sattakanipata  of  the  Pali  Aiiguttara. 

/  The  simile  at  the  opening,  which,  in  Pali,  is  used  by  Buddha  in  speaking  to 
his  disciples,  is  thought  out  first  in  Ananda's  mind,  and  then  repeated  by 
Buddha.  The  number  of  the  dhatus  enumerated  are  summed  up  and  given  as 
62.  After  the  statement  of  the  three  kinds  of  conduct,  the  five  upakkilesaSf  the 
four  satipatthanos  and  the  seven  bojjhah^is  are  enumerated.  At  the  close  a 
division  of  the  discourse  into  four  sections  is  made,  and  the  title  of  the  sutta  is 
designated  by  Buddha.  The  sections  are:^jf|L}£  92^1tSIF9Sl!^K 
It  S  Si  i^  ^  (babu  dhatu-dhamma-dhatu  amata  dhatu-balm-dundubim-  * 
dhamma  dundubim  amata-dundubim  dhamma-adasa  ?).     We  do  not  know  how  to 

•      •  •       •  V 

dinde  this  uddana  into  four. 
\  The  text  is  much  abridged. 
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184.  ^ft2?»«:.*  M.  32.  Gosiiiga. 
N.  543*  :©ra  (37.  3).  (R  n.  ii6b). 

185.  ^At^M^I^'  M.  31.  Gosihga. 

186.  ^^.f                       ^  M.  47.  VimaiTisaka. 

187.  tt^  (Nana).t  M.  11 2.  Chavisodhana  (;S;^|D. 

188.  pHII  }».§  A.  X.  1 16.  Ajina.  (&  A.  X.  115). 

1 89.  SJtt  (Ariyamagga).||      M.  11 7.  Cattarisaka  (H+::fctt> 
19a     /hS.  M.  121.  Suiinata,  (cQla). 

19I'     :kS^'  M.  122.  Su&nata,  (maha). 

'^^*    ^Udtyof  ^^^'^1      M.  66.  Latukikopama  («%). 

N.  543.  ItW  (50.  8.)  H^l^  (R  III.  53b). 
194*     @tl%3h^l  M.  65.  Bhaddali. 

19s.     WmK  (S)   (Assaji).ib  M.  70.  Kitagiri  Ofelifi). 


*  Besides  the  other  theras  there  is  Mahakaccina.  He  plays  the  r6le  of 
Moggallana  in  Pali  and  the  utterances  of  Moggallana  which  we  find  in  Chinese 
are  wanting  in  Pali.  This  version  is  more  in  accordance  with  the  re^sective 
excellences  of  the  two,  as  mentioned  in  A.  I.  14,  i.e.  that  Kaccana  is  the  man  of 
Analytical  and  intellectual  mind  and  that  Moggallana  is  excellent  in  his  attain- 
ment of  supernatural  pont'ers. 

t  Place :    Kurusu  Kammassaddamma.    The  verses  are  wanting. 

X  The  descriptions  of  Buddha's  tapas  are  more  minute. 

{  Place :  Migamata's  Pubbarama  in  Savatthi.  Ajina*s  master  is  named 
K  fH  (Vantu  ?).  The  latter  lialf  of  the  Pali  text  treating  of  erroneous  ways  is 
leplaced,  in  Ananda's  explanation  of  the  sermon,  by  the  simile  of  farri,  as  found 
in  A.  X.  115. 

II  Place :  Kammassaddamma.  The  |>assage  staling  that  these  arc  the  forty 
laws  is  repeated. 

/  There  are  more  repelilions  as  ans\%'ers  of  Udayi.  Latukiko|)ama  has  a 
diflerenl  reading  (or  version).  It  says,  a  fly  may  die,  being  caught  in  a  drop  of 
^)it  or  tear.     I  las  the  text  read  makkhikd  instead  of  latttJkikd  f 

\  After  the  four  J/uinas  the  three  vij;ils  are  stated. 

lb  More  repetitions. 
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196.  MM  (Cunda).*  M.  104.  Samagama  (^jfM)- 
N.  945,  sUM^B  (R  VIII.  77). 

197.  fll^SI  (Upali).t  Vinaya,  Mah.  IX,  6.  (i^). 

198.  |S9til$J}&.    .  M.  125.  Dantabhumi. 
199-     ^Sflft-  M.  129.  Baapandita. 

(90)  N.  575»  Vi^  (R  VIII.  79). 

200.  pUI^^  (Arittha).  M.  22.  Alagaddupama  (&%)• 

201.  l^fMSati)4'         •        jM.  SS^Ta^hasankhajra  (Maha) 

202.  ^JJ.  (Uposatha)§  A.  VIII.  43.  Visakha  (ffi^lfe). 
(36)  N.  577»  ^  (R  viiL  82b). 

(122)  N.  576,  ffiffit^ffi-^^  (R  viii.  83b> 
(129)  N.  701,  ABSilf  (R  VIII.  84). 

203.  PS^?f!l.||  M.  54.  Potaliya. 

204.  Ugl  (Rammaka)./  M.  26.  Ariyapariyesana  (^  j^X 

*  The  village  Samagama  is  said  to  be  in  the  country  of  the  Sakkas  in  Pali, 
but  in  that  of  the  Vajjis  in  Chinese.  Pava,  where  Jina  died,  gave  the  occasion  to 
this  discourse,  and  it  seems  more  probable  that  Samagama  was  near  Pava.  If 
this  supposition  were  right,  the  Chinese  tradition  might  be  right.  Cf.  Neumann, 
Vol.  III.  p.  42,  Note  I. 

t  Place  :  on  the  bank  of  the  Ganga  at  Campa. 

J  The  last  part  where  the  ascetic  practice  of  Buddha  is  described  in  Pali  is 
much  abridged  in  Chinese.  At  the  close  the  three  thousand  great  worlds  tremble 
and  shake  (as  is  often  stated  in  Mahayanist  texts). 

J  Deviation  between  the  two  traditions  is  great.  In  contrast  to  the  eight 
excellences  of  Buhdha's  Ujxjsatha  two,  one  of  a  goplaaka  and  another  of  a 
Niganlha,  are  described.  Then  the  true  uposatha  is  described  at  much  greater 
length  than  in  paragraphs  2  and  3  of  the  Pali  text.     The  verses  are  wanting. 

II  Place:  Nalandayam  Pavarikambavane  {M  Si  "k  f&  ^  ^  tSk  M)>  instead 
of  Apana.  Between  the  simile  of  a  jjit  filled  with  fire  and  that  of  a  vain  dream 
there  is  inserted  another  of  a  poisonous  snake.    Cf.  No.  200  and  M.  22. 

/  This  is  the  text  which  first  called  my  attention  to,  and  aroused  my  interest 
in,  the  comparison  of  the  Chinese  Madhyama  and  the  Pali  Majjhima.  There  are 
more  deviations  between  these  two  than  in  the  cases  of  other  suttas ;  still  the 
essential  agreement  is  undeniable  and  the  deviations  arc  only  in  details.  Two 
great  dillerenccs  are  that  the  Chinese  text  omits  the  passage  on  Brahma's  admoni- 
tion and  adds  a  pretty  long  passage  on  the  nudtlle  way  [^  VII  75b  lines  3-10) 
l)efore  the  statement  on  the  five  jiassions  (i.e.  Ix'tween  lines  20  and  21,  p.  173  of 
the  Pali  text).     Cf.  fg^^^i^i^   ti6  VV>-  ^^-^i- 
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205.  5T^^  (P^nc'  oram-J 

bhaginiyani  saniyqja->M.  64.  Malurikya  (^). 
nam).  ) 

206.  >£>!{.  M.  16.  Cetokhila. 
N.  543.  *tM  (so.  4)>  (R  ni.  57). 

207.  ®^.*  M.  77.  Sakuluda}'!  (Maha). 

208.  ^^.  M.  79.  Sakuludayi  (Cula). 

209.  »»lf«E  (Vema-j  m.  80.  Vckhanasa. 

nasu  ?).t  } 

(118)  N.  581,  ViW^M  (R  VIII.  85). 

210.  ^IKJtEM   (Bhikkhu-jj^^^^^j^  ^Cula). 

ni  Dhanimadinna).J    J 

2".    :*:}<^«6»  (Mahako-1       M.  43.  Vedalla  (Malia). 
tthita).§  i 

....  -as  o).ii     r-.i;;^'"''^'' 

♦  The  last  part,  containing  the  descriptions  of  the  four  jfidnas  and  the  similes 
associated  with  them,  is  abridged.    Cf.  Nos.  182,  8 1. 

t  There  is  an  addition  of  nine  lines  after  the  statement  of  the  five  passions. 
The  first  part  of  the  jiassage  says  that  Vckhanasa  was  satisfied  with  Buddha*s 
sermon  and  the  second  part  that  he  was  unsatisfied.  This  may  be  an  insertion 
made  by  mistake.  After  the  simile  of  a  baby  there  are  added  two  similes,  cnc  of 
an  oil  lamp  and  another  of  fire. 

%  Place :  Jetavana.  Generally  and  es]x;cially  the  passages  on  avijjh  and 
on  mbbdna  are  much  longer. 

{  There  are  three  additions  to  the  Pali  text.  The  first,  before  the  statement 
of  the  four  truths,  is  a  conversation  on  the  htsala  and  the  aktisala  (^  ;f;  ^) ; 
the  second,  on  the  three  vedanln  (JjJ),  instead  of  the  five  qualities  of  the  first 
jhdna ;  the  third,  after  the  explanation  of  death  and  before  that  of  the  four 
conditions  of  the  vitmttti^  explains  the  \\\x*iQ.  phassas  (flj). 

jl  In  salutations  and  conversations  there  are  more  repetitions.  One  curious 
utterance  by  Buddha  occurs  in  these  salutations  but  is  not  found  in  the  Puli. 
AVhencvcr  he  asks  about  the  health  of  ]\isonadi  or  of  his  sisters  he  says :  *•  Is 
now  Pascnadi  (or  are  others)  well ;  is  now  his  (or,  her)  body  well,  wliich  belongs 
to  dcvas  or  man  or  asuras  or  gandhabba  or  rakkhasa  or  any  othei  bc\n^s^  " 
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213.  fi^jR.*  M.  89.  Dhammacetiya. 

214.  VtM^  (Vehati?).  M.  88.  Bahitika. 

215.  Sft-15  (Aggam).  A.  X.  29.  Kosala  (^aiJi> 

216.  ^^-t  M.  87.  Piyajatika. 

(8)  N.  582,  IgJiraiFfirJ^g^^MI  (R  VIII.  86). 
M.  543»  IfW  (13.  3)  ttW  (R  I.  2ib). 

217.  Ai44  ^^-  52-  Atthakanagara. 

(9)  N.  583,  +3^g±A«  A  (R  VIII.  87). 
218-219.     pqJISff  pb  (Anurudd-1   p 

ha).§  i 

220.  ^  (Ditthi).ll  A.  VII.  51.  Avyakata. 

(104)  N.  584,  gRfi  (Jt  VIII.  88> 

221.  15^  (Sallupama).  M.  63.  Malunkya  (Cula)  (J|). 

(105)  N.  58s.  tK"*  (R  VIII.  88b). 

222.  ffj./  ? 

Summing  up  the  comparisons  given  above,  we  have  among 
the  222  suttas  in  the  Chinese  Madhyama  Collection  the  followii^ 


*  When  PascnadI  arrives  before  the  abode  of  Buddha  there  are  assembled 
many  bhikkhus.  Pasenr.di  asks  them  where  Buddha  now  is.  They  say  that  the 
door  (or  window,  Ijjj^)  of  Buddha^s  room  is  dosed  and  that  so  the  king  shbold 
knock  at  the  door.  This  description  is  given  in  brief  in  M.  89  but  not  in  M.  90 ; 
on  the  contrary  i|i  ISf  Nos.  212  and  2I3  give  minute  descriptions  of  these  thtngs- 
AVhat  Pascnadi  has  seen  and  states  in  contrast  with  Buddha's  virtues  is  narrated 
in  different  successions.     Isidatta  is  rendered  ^  U^  and  Purana  ^  g. 

t  We  see  here  that  Nos.  1 12- 116  make  up  a  group  of  texts  with  reference  to 
Pasenadi. 

t  4*  N  states  that  this  conversation  took  place  after  Buddha's  death.  Twelve 
instead  of  eleven  gateways  to  immortality  occur  in  both  Chinese  versions. 

J  Both  at  Jetavana.  Bhikkhus  come  to  Anuruddha  and  are  taught  how  to 
prepare  for  death  by  practicing  jhana  and  attaining  to  the  three  iddhis.  The 
texts  are  very  similar  to  those  in  the  Samyutta  52,  Anuruddha  section. 

II  In  A.  this  is  a  sermon  delivered  by  Buddha  to  a  bhikkhu,  but  in  Chinese 
versions  it  is  by  Ananda  and  as  delivered  after  Buddha's  death. 

/  "  Enumerations  "  of  the  ways  leading  to  the  extinction  of  avij/d,  i.e.  of  the 
four  satipatjhdnasy  the  four  iddhipddas  &c.     Cf .  "Ko.  ^6. 
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consbtuents  s 

Those  texts  found  in  Pali 
Majjluina 
Anguttaca 
Digha  ... 
Samjrutta 
Khuddaka 
'^naya ... 

in  Divyavadana   . . . 

not  yet  identified ... 


These  23  texts  which  are  not  yet  identified  are  as  follows: 


7'  «:«» 

u.  ■«. 

17-  WIR- 

33:  ft* 

44-  tl- 

51-  *»• 

S4.  9» 

Si-  sm 

65.  a«' 

69-  =+«• 


;6-  ««iS«. 

80.  jkMlC. 

96.  «. 

147'  H» 

148.  MS- 

159'  MftiB^Ki- 

■76-  flJB- 

177-  R- 

218.219.  nrntR- 

222.  M- 


CTable  VBI).    THE  PAU  MAJJHIMA  TEXTS  AND 
THEIR  CHINESE  COUNTERPARTS. 


I,    Mulapariyaya. 


3.  Dliaimnadayada. 

4.  Bhayabheruva  (®35). 


/.     Anangana. 


106.     JR  (Bt  VI.  .9b  I). 

■o.     MH        (*  V.  .3  0. 

88.  *S  IR  VI.  8b  0. 
N.  543.  «M(3i.i.)«fi 
(R  n.  lo). 

87-    9iS-       lRvl.5b^ 
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6. 

Akankheya. 

105.     K             (RVl.  "9). 

7- 

Vatthupama. 

93-     *^»^(R  VI.  »b  f). 

8. 

5)allekha. 

91-     MMMS.(R  VI-  lib). 

9- 

Satnmaditthi. 

•    • 

N.543-    JfW  (49-5)  HII& 

»  .  •                         •     • 

(Jt  III.  41-4*)- 

lO. 

Satipatthana. 

90-     ^0t         (R  VI.  I8b  0- 

II. 

Cula*sihanada. 

103-     ePTffL     (RVI.  asO- 

* 

/N,  543.  i$m  (46.  4). 

12. 

Maha-sihanada  (Sp^l^] 

'•     ^^)N.  S44.  HW.  V.  3- 36. 
I     (R  111.53). 

13- 

Maha-dukkhakkhandha. 

99-     l^f^        (R  VI.  2*0- 

14. 

Cula-dukkhakkhandha. 

100.     ^1^          (RVI.  aibO- 

IS- 

Anumana. 

89-    «:E!*   (R  VI.  10  f). 

16. 

Cetokhila. 

206.    *C^       (jt  VII.  77b). 

17- 

Vanapatha. 

107-108.     ;^    >(JtVI.  3of). 

18. 

Madhupindika. 

"5-     ^X'k     (RVI.  35b(). 

19. 

Dvedhavitakka. 

102.     ^              (R  VI.  24  a). 

20. 

Vitakkasanthana. 

lOI.      lt±*&     (R  VI.  23  a). 

21. 

Kakacupama. 

193-    *i?8H»|}|S  (R  vn.  4«  f> 

22. 

Alagaddupama. 

200.    M^l^ftt    (Sfvii.  63!). 

23. 

Vammika. 

N.  986.    Ii«  (RVIIL7V 

24. 

Rathavinita. 

9-     -b?        (R  V.  lib  f). 

25- 

Nivapa. 

178-     asp          (RVII.  a7bf). 

26. 

Ariyapariyesana. 

204.    liJt        (R  VII.  73b  0. 

27. 

Cul  a-hatthipadopama. 

146.    $^fi|:<\^    (R  VI.  78  0. 

28. 

Maha-hatthipadopama. 

30.    iSk^ok    (RV.39br). 

29. 

Maha-saropma.  (;^%).N 

•543*P!(43-4-)illg(Rni  lo-ii). 

30. 

Cula-saropama 

? 

31. 

Cula-gosinga. 

185.     ■«l^:ft|?l|«!(RVII.36bO. 

32. 

Maha-gosiiiga. 

184.     '«^ft^l|*|:(RVII.34bO 

rN. 

544-  MM,  VI.  2.  4.  (g  IV.  73b). 

33- 

Maha-gopalaka.      .^N. 

543-  JfPSI  (489-  I-) 
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34. 

Cula^opalaka.        1    ' 

544.  ^^,  VI.  2.  3.  (K  IV.  73a). 
S43.itP5,(43.6)  4fc^  (Rlll.i2b). 

/N.  • 

■ 

544.  HP^,  I.  I.  15.  sutrap 

(j^  n.  38  0- 

35- 

Cula-saccaka. 

• 

In.  I 

543.  *ra  (37- 10)  ^m 

(R  11.  so  0- 

36. 

Maha-saccaka. 

? 

(N.  544.  HP^  IV.  2.  Sutra  5. 

37. 

«l'*"^""»>^- <»»)Jn.  S43.«H  (.  *  "  « 

\ 

(         .9b). 

38. 

Maha^anhasarikhaya. 

201. 

<^*»»l^^ 

• 

(R  Vn.  66b  f) 

39. 

Maha-assapura. 

182. 

^a          (R  Vll.  33)- 

40. 

Cula-assapura. 

183. 

j^a     (R  VII.  33b  0- 

41. 

Saleyyaka. 

? 

42. 

Veranjaka. 

? 

43- 

Maha-vedalla. 

211, 

:AcJ6)l»||  (R  VII.  8s  0- 

44- 

Cula-vedalla. 

210. 

^HSibEM  (R  VII.  83b  f> 

45. 

Cula-dhammasamadana 

• 

-  174- 

5&            (R  VII.  22  0- 

46. 

Maha-dhammsamadana. 

,    175. 

5^        (R  VII.  23  0- 

47- 

Vimamsaka. 

• 

186. 

*JS?        (R  VII.  38  0- 

48. 

Kosambiya. 

N.  543-  IfPnl  (24-  8).  ggj 

(R  I.  66). 

49. 

Brahmanimantanika. 

78. 

!N;^Mft(R  V.  106  0. 

50. 

Maratajjaniya. 

131- 

»lfl        (R  VI.  49b  0- 

51. 

Kandaraka. 

? 

52. 

Atthakanagara. 

217. 

Al*        (R  VII.  94b  f). 

S3- 

Sekhapatipada  (J$£) 

N.  544-lilSII.n.S.  U-m^JIfc 

• 

(Anasavadhamma).  (g  iv.  50b). 

54- 

Potaliya. 

203. 

^^M    (R  VII.  71b  f). 

55. 

Jivaka. 

56. 

Upali. 

133- 

fll&»l    (R  VI.  55b  0. 

57- 

Kukkuravatika. 

58. 

Abhayarajakumara. 

59- 

Babuvcdaniya, 

64 
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60. 

Apannaka. 

? 

61. 

Rahulovada. 

14-     *S            (R  V.  i6b  f). 

62. 

Maha-rahulovada. 

N.  543-     *tW  (17.  I.)  XS 

(R  I  «9b> 

63. 

Cula-mllunkya. 

221.     %Hlt        (Rvn.  96bf). 

64. 

Maha-malunkya. 

205.     Jt  h*lK{R  VIL  76  f). 

6s. 

Bhaddali. 

194-     Kffiftf>l(R  VII.  sob  ty 

66. 

Latukikopama. 

192.    fti8rj^FEB^(Rvii.45bf.) 

67. 

Catuma  (|23fl||). 

jN.  543. 3^^  (4S.  2)  (R  m.  »> 

1(25)  N.  625.  jBraag. 

68. 

Nalakapana. 

77.  mmf^-mti'i' 

• 

(R  V.  104  0. 

69. 

Gulissani. 

26.    IIMfSB    (R  V.  31b  0- 

70. 

Kitagiri. 

195-     MU^  (R  vil.  53  fy 

71. 

Cula-vacchagotta. 

? 

72.     Aggivacchagottai^:jQ| 


73.     Maha-vacchagotta.     („) 


74.  Dighanakha  (g^). 

75.  Magandiya. 

76.  Sandaka. 

77.  Maha-sakuludayi. 

78.  Samanamundika. 

79.  Cula-sakuludayi. 

80.  Vekhanasa. 

81.  Ghatikara. 

82.  Ratthapala. 

83.  Makhadeva. 

84.  Madhura  (^(liljl). 


'N.  S44-  BM'  VIII.  6.  6. 

(ft  in.  loib  f). 

;N.  546.  JglJil,  ditto  (g  V.  66) 
N.  544-  UK.  VIII.  6.  8. 

(g  ni.  102  f). 

'N.  S46.  mB'  ditto 

(6  V.  66b). 

:N.  544-  *P^.  VIII.  7.  s. 

(R  111.104). 
!N.  546.  SIJU.  ditto  (R  V.  69). 


153- 
? 

207.' 

179. 

208. 

209. 

63. 

132. 

67. 


i  (JB  VI.  89b  0- 


(R  VII.  78b  0- 
(R  VII.  a,  f). 
(R  VII.  80  0- 
(R  VII.  82  f). 
(R  V.  67b  f). 
(R  VI.  51b  f). 
(R  V.  78  f). 


N.  544-  ^'^.^'V-  V  •?>•  Vtfevv^^^^ 
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85- 


86. 


87. 
8& 
89. 
9a 

91. 
92. 

93. 


95. 
96: 

97- 
98. 

99- 
100. 

lOI. 

102. 
103. 
104. 
105. 
106. 
107. 
108. 
109. 

IIO« 

III. 

112. 
//J, 


BodhirijakumSra.  ? 

fN.  544.  HW.  VII.  I.  16.  %| 

(Jl  IV.  aob). 

In.  546.  jsijn,  ditto  (R  V.  6). 

AnguUmala(i|MKIf!l4»IB)  Jn.  543-  iSW  (38-  6)  ^{ftJK 

(Jt  II.  s4-55> 
(43)  N.  621.  3mS(RIV.24). 
(62)  N.  622.  3fcl8?^(R  IV.  25). 


Fiyajitika. 

Bahitika. 

Dhaininaceti3ra. 

Kannakatthala. 

« . 

Brahmayu.. 

Sela. 

Assalayana. 

Ghotamukha. 

Canki. 

Esukari. 

Dhanailjani.  ' 

Vasettha. 

Subha. 

Sangarava. 

Devadaha* 

Pancattaya. 

Kinti. 

Samagama. 

Sunakkhatta  ( 

Anenjasappaya. 

Ganakamoggallana. 

.  Gopakamoggallana. 

Maha-punnama. 

Cula-punnama 

Anupada. 

Chavisodhana. 

Sappurisd, 


)■ 


a.  I 


216. 
214. 

213. 

212. 
61. 


3?^ 


(Bt  VII.  93«>  0- 

(R  VII.  91  0- 
(Bt  VII.  89b  0- 

(R  VII.  87  f). 
(R  VII.  I  f). 


51.     W*^     (RVl.  84  0- 


50.  nffiwacR  VI.  82  0- 

27-  «^re^(R  V.  32  b). 

52.  9||t6         (R  VI.  87  0- 

19-  ^ft       (JJt  V.  2ib  0- 


96-      fflSP  (R  VII.  55b  0- 

^€*ffi     («V1I.  66). 

;5-     a^^ilit     (R  V.  io2b). 

44-  ®ilSaJft(RVl.  75). 

45-  HS^BttJiCR  VI.  76b). 
N.  544.     t$M'  I-  10.  2-8. 

(=S.  22!  82)  (g  11. 12). 


87. 
85. 


UtA 


(R  V.  39). 
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114. 

Sevitabbasevitabba. 

7 

IIS. 

Bahudhatuka. 

181 

#ff       (R  VII.  jikv 

116. 

Isigai. 

N. 

43-    «H(38.7.)*I|AIB 
(R  11.  s^-si). 

117. 

CattSrinka. 

189 

ma.    iR  "1. 41b). 

118. 

Anapanasati. 

N. 

133!-  iBE  (8  VUL  14). 

119. 

Kayagatasati. 

8t 

a*          (R  V.  ..*> 

120. 

Sankhanippatti. 

168 

JSiT        (R  TO.  13V 

121. 

Cula-Buniiata. 

190 

/hS           (RTO.  4>bV 

122. 

Maha^sunfiata. 

191 

*S          (R  ™.  43b> 

123. 

Acchariyabblmtadhamnia.  32 

*»*»RV.«bV 

124. 

Bakkula. 

3+ 

»«■    (RV..,8V 

12s. 

Dantabhumi. 

.98 

Mflltt     IRTO-SSbV 

126. 

Bhumija. 

173 

If  ft        (R  ™.  «*). 

127. 

Anuruddha. 

79 

^mx  (Rv.  ,„!). 

128. 

Upakkilesiya. 

72 

S»I**(R  V.  „v 

129. 

Balapandita. 

'99 

SlK       (R  vn.  60b). 

130. 

Devaduta. 

64 

3ift       (R  V.  ,1). 

131. 

Bhaddekaratta. 

? 

132. 

Ananda-bhad. 

167 

HKR     (R  TO.  i.b). 

■33. 

Kaccana-bliad. 

16s 

ja«»»R  vu.  „). 

134. 

Lamasakaiigiya-bhad. 

166 

!ff'f'i»S«(R  Vll.  nb). 

■  35. 

Cuta-kammavibhaiiga. 

170 

Hl»        (R  TO.  ■'). 

■3«. 

Maha-kamniavibhaiiga. 

171 

».8II*»(R  VII.  ,8). 

■37- 

Salayatanavibhanga. 

163 

»S«A«(R  TO.  ,). 

138. 

Uddesavibhahga. 

164 

»8im«(R  VII. !). 

■39- 

Aranavibhaiiga. 

169 

WaSUif  IR  VII.  i<> 

140. 

Dhatuvibhahga. 

162 

^S'lASlR  TO.  s> 

141. 

Saccaviblianga. 

31 

»»»!)(R  V.  14b). 

142. 

Dakkhinavisuddhi. 

180 

)B«il»  ,  (R  Vll  3ob^ 

■43. 

Anatliapindikovada. 

28 

»ft«     (RV.  3,b> 

144. 

Channovida 

N. 

44.  *H.  VI.  3.  sutia  2. 

(=  S.  35-  87). 

«^v».nv 
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145:    Punnovada  C^-  544-  MM.  H.  i.  sutra  86 

(=  S.  35.  88).<  (R  II.  7»> 

((107)  N.  656.  mtR^iSi  VI.  16). 

146.  Nandakovada.  N.  544.  Up},  II.  3.  sutra  4 

(R  II.  60). 

147.  Rdhulovada  (=3.  35.  121).    ? 

148.  Chachakka.  86.     fUg^  (j^  VI.  3> 

149.  Maha-salayatana  (f^ft)  N.  544.     |ipf ,  II.  4.  sutra  2. 

(R  II.  70b). 
iSa    Nagaravinde}rya  N.  544.  HPf,  II.  3.  sutra  8. 

(SURUt)'  (A  11.  62). 

151.  Pindapataparisuddhi.         N.  544.  |||B9>  H.  2.  sutra  9. 

mW^iC^    (R  II.  47a). 

152.  Indri3rabhavana  ({JEKtt)* 

N.  544.  IIP9,  II.  3.  sutra  10. 

(R  II.  63b). 

Thus  we  have  the  Majjhima  texts  in  Chinese  in  the  collec- 
tions or  separate  versions  as  follows : 

Madhyama ... 

Both  in  the  Saipyukta  and  Ekottara 

Ekottara 

Saqiyukta     ... 

Separate  versions... 

Not  yet  identified... 


•*.     ...     ••.     ...     ... 


•••     ...     ...     ... 


...     ...     ... 


...     .*•     •.• 


••• 


98 

7 

6 

3 
24 


e 


152 


.] 
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VI. 

THE  CLASSIFIED  COLLECTION. 


As  is  known  through  the  Pali  canon,  the  Buddhist  Vinaya 
tells  us  something  about  the  compilation  of  the  Tnpitaka  which 
is  said  to  have  taken  place  immediately  sUbr  the  Master's  death. 
There  are  five  different  versions  of  the  Vipaya  texts,  each  be- 
longing to  a  different  school,  and  all  preserved  in  Chinese  trans- 
lations. They  give  us  some  ideas  about  the  divisions  of  the 
Sutra-pitaka  into  five  or  four  agamas  (or  nikayas  in  Pali),  though 
the  accounts  which  they  give  deviate  more  or  less  in  detail 
from  one  another.  What  here  concerns  us  is  the  divisions  of 
the  Samyukta,  or  Classified  Collection.  Only  one  of  these 
different  traditions  divides  the  whole  collection  into  the  Vaggas, 
the  larger  divisions,  three  give  only  some  of  the  Samyuktas, 
the  minor  sections,  and  one  tells  nothing  at  all  of  these  divisions. 

A  version  of  the  Sarvastivada  Vinaya  (N.  1121.),  in  its 
39th  fasciculum  (IIP  n  29  a),  enumerates  the  following  seven 
Vargas  (S) : 

1.  Skandha  (J|[  g),  i.  e.  accounts  of  and  discourses 

about  the  five  skandhas. 

2.  Ayatana  and  Dhatu  (jK  ^  pq)i  i*  e.  the  six  ayata- 

nas  and  the  eighteen  dhatus, 

3.  Nidana  and  Arya-satya  (iK  j^  S  ^  S)»  i.  e.  the 

twelve  nidanas  and  the  four  satyas, 

4.  Sravaka   ($E  ffi  np)»  i.  e.  discourses  delivered  by 

Buddha's  disciples. 

5.  Buddha  (gf  g),  i.  e.  those  delivered  by  Buddha. 

6.  Arya-marga   (g^  Jg   ^),    i.  e.    discourses    about 

smrti-prastJianas,  pradJianas,    rddhis,    indriyas, 
dalas,  bodhyangas  and  n^rga. 
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7.  Gatha  (ftp  flfe),  i.  e.  those  sutras  which  have  gathas. 
The  MahlsasaWa  (N.  1122)  and  the  Phannagupta 
(,N.  Ill 7)  traditions  enumerate  some  subdivisions,  or  sam- 
yukta  Gd  or  ^B  ffi),  of  the  Sagatha  only.  These  two  agree  in 
the  order  of  the  subdivisions,  the  latter,  however,  adding  three 
to  those  of  the  former.     They  are  : 

I.     Bhiksu  («:£).  2.     Bhiksni  (fl:£;g). 

3.     Upasaka  (ffis)-  4-     Upasika  (g||Slk)- 

5.     Deva  (or  Devaputra)  6.     Sakra  Indra  {%1ft)» 

and  Devata  (^5^  or 

7.     Mara  (U|).  8.     Brahma  (!M53E). 

As  different  from  these,  the^  Mahasahghika  C^  X  34  a)  ver- 
on  mentions  only  four  of  the  subdivisions  {||)  of  the  Marga-var- 
^,  i.e.,  indriya  (;ft),  bala  {;fj),  bodhyanga  (jg),  and  viargai^jj^, 
A  similar  account  of  the  Samyukta  divisions  is  found  in  a 
Mahayanist  work,  the  Yogdcarya-bhumi  ;N.  1170),  ascribed 
to  Asahga.  In  the  85th  fasc.  of  this  book  Ols  V.  i8b)  the  Sutra 
pitaka  is  classified  (with  a  certain  amount  of  overlapping)  into  24 
kinds,  the  second  of  which  contains  the  four  agamas.     Here  the 

Samyukta  is  divided  into  the  following  five  Samyuktas  (;fg  J^) : 

1.  Discourses  delivered    by    the    Tathagata    and    his 

disciples  (in  *  s  ^  *  T  ^  IK  ^  8i). 

2.  Those  on  skandhas,  dhatiis  and  ayatanas  (^  |fL 

3.  Those  on  7iidd?iaSy  dfidras  and  satyas  (H^  i^fiVi 

♦a  JS)- 

4.  Those  on  smrti-prastlidnasy  pradhdnaSy  rddhiSt  in- 

driyas,  balas,  bodhyaiigaSy  mdrgdhgas,  'dndp'dnas, 
saiksas,  prasadas  &c.     (:&  ft  jE  (Jf  ifll'  JE  jft  :^ 

ft  i  it  ^  A  ffi  E  ^  *  e  /P  I?  *a  Bg). 

5.  Discourses  given  to  the  eight  pndgalas  (A  ^  Ift 

The  existence  of  a  SagatJia  part  is  uncertain ;  but  later  on 
mention  is  made  of  Missus,  devataSy  mdras  (^  ^  ^  ^  (ft  ^^ » 
and  these  may  mean  the  subdivisions  of  the  fifth. 
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When  we  come  to  the  two  extant  versions  of  the  Samyulcta 
in  Chinese  (N.  544  and  546)  the  classifications  are  in  utter 
confusion.  Fortunately  the  Chinese  editions  of  the  earlier  trans- 
lation (N.  S46)  have  a  better  and  clearer  arrangement  than  tlie 
Korean,  on  which  the  Japanese  edition  of  1883-6  has  been 
based.  .  There  the  Sagatlia  part  and  another,  probably  the 
Tathagatasamyukta  or  varga,  come  clearly  into  view. 

The  texts  in  the  fasciculi,  4,  22,  32-34,  35  (i),  36,  38-40, 
41  (2),  42,  44-46,  and  48-50  of  the  new  version  (N.  544)  can  be 
identified  with  those  of  the  older  version  (N.  546).  ITie  two 
fasciculi  23  and  25  of  the  new  are  evidently  the  A^sokavadana, 
and  we  can  leave  them  out  of  account.  Fortunately  the  new 
version  preserves  the  Uddanas^  in  the  Khandhavs^ga.  By  the 
help  of  these  we  group  together  the  following  fasciculi  into  a 
Khandha-vagga  :  1-3,  5,  and  10.  Leaving  all  these  aside  there 
remain  the  following:  6-9,  11-21,  24,  26-31,  35  (2),  37,  41  (i), 
43  and  47.  Again  there  are  survivals  of  the  tides  and  divisions 
at  the  beginning  of  several  fasciculi  as  follows : 

F.    8.     fflj  /;  A  «  S  15  -        (n.  Ajjhaya,  Salaya- 

tana-vagga). 
F.  16.     H  H  im  H  p^  :2:  H    (The  fourth  (section) 

of  III.  Ajjhaya,  Samyutta-nidana-vagga). 
F.  17.     «  H  11  H  H  p^  Jt  £  (The  fifth  (section)  c 

III.  Ajjhaya,  Samyutta-nidana-vagga). 

F.  18.     ^^mWLm^n^u  (IV.  Ajjhaya,  Savaka- 
vagga). 

F.  24.     S5  2  gii  Jt  n'p  II  -  (The  first  (section)  of  V. 
Ajjhaya,  Magga-\'agga). 

Thus  we  know  of  the  existence  of  at  least  the  followii^ 
divisions : 

« 

II.     Salayatana,  beginning  with  the  fasciculum  No.  8. 
III.     Niddua,  containing  tlie  fasciculi  16  and  17  and 
with  tliree  preceding  sectiows. 


I-     5E|fiiSP  (Khandha- 
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IV.     Savaka,  beginning  with  fasc.  18. 
V.     Magga,  beginning  with  fasc.  24. 
By  means   of  analogies  presented  in  the  Pali  Samyutta, 
I  have  been  able  to  bring  out,  in  addition  to  these  materials,  the 
divisions  and  sections  as  follows : 

II  •-"  iS       aB[  H  SB   (I.  •  Khandha-vagga)* 

/  II.  I— 6a F.  I. 

II.  S2b,  line  13 — Sga,  1.  4...F.  10. 

II.  17b,  1.  8— i8b,  1.  7....F.  3  (2) 

samyutta))  II.  6b — 12b,  1.  9 F.  2. 

II.  12b,  1.  10.— 17b.  1.7... F".  3  (i) 

II.  24a,  1.  17 — 30a F.  5. 

2.     aiPESB  (Radha-s.)...II.  30b— 33a 

3-     'X^M  (Sattha-s)  ...II.  33b,  11.  1-7 

(Samana-brahmana-s) .  II.  3  3b,  11.  8- 1 4 

5.  mi&n  (Paccaya-s.){;;-  ^^M-  iS-34b.  1.  7-.. 

III.  34b,  1.  8— 37b.  1.  2.  ... 

6.  JKI  m  iSB(Adittasisa.s.)  II.  37b,  1.  3— 39b.,  1.  3-  -•  (  p  7 
7-     ^  '^iSP(Anicca-s.)...  II.  39b,  11.  4-19.  ^ 
^-     )SR  Sfc  IK (San^panna-s)  II.  39b,  1.  20 — 40a,  1.  1 1 ... 


n  ffi     >^  A  IK  81  (H.  Sajayatana-vagga). 

II.  40a,  1.  12 — 46a,  1.  4.   ...F.    8 

•^  X  at  ^  1  II-  46a,  1.  S— S2b,  1.  12.  ...F.    9 

''  (S^layatSalmyutta) ]  "'  59^,  1.  5-64a,  1.  14.   ...F.  ii 

II.  70b— 75b F.  13 

\IV.  46b— 5 2a,  1.  4 F.'43 


=.Si     %  0  IS  (in.  Nidana-vagga.) 

(  II.  64a,  1.  IS— 70a F,  12. 

I-     Jl  H^  (Nidana-s.)|  II.  76a— 8ib.; F.  14. 


*  The   titles   are  given    in    Pali   forms.     II.  III.  to  the  volumes 

ill  tht  case  5<.  an<l  I'    mean,   (lie  di\ision  in  fasciculi. 


] 
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2. 

3- 
4. 


I. 

*•  • 

4- 

5- 
6. 

7' 
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(  II.  82a — 84a,  1.  II)  F      C 

ft      «5  (Dhatu-s.)  (  "•  93b-94b.        1 

I  II.  94b,— 96b,  1.  15.      1      .F.  17. 
55      M  (Vedana-s.)    II.  96b,  1.  16 — loib.     J 


F.  16. 


fgiaS     Ife^Wlftii       (IV.  Savaka-vagga). 

III.  la — 2b,  1.  II. 
(Jambukhadaka-s) . 


(Sariputta-samyutta).(  jjj  -^^^  ,    j^-jb.l.'i 


F.  18. 


III.  5b,  1.  13— 6b,  1.  7. 
III.  6b,  1.  8— 8a,  1.  8. 
(Mahamoggallana-s)j  m  ga,  I.  9— iia,  1.  i. 


2.   :kUm^^ 


F.  19., 


3-     P?  SI5  #  IP 
(Anuruddha-s.) 

4-   :A:  j&r  il¥  j£  91: 

(Mahakaccana-s.) 

(Ananda-s.) 
6.     :K  ^  li  SK  (Citra-s. 


(Lakkhana-s.) 

r  III.  lib,  11.  2-20. 

1  III.  12a — 13a,  1.  18. 

J- III.  I3a,l.  19 — i6b,l.  12.V  F.  20. 

f  III.  i6b,l.  13 — i7a,l.  i6.j 

(  III.  17a,  1.17 — 19.  b.  1.2.1   p 

.y  III.  19b,  1.  3— 22b.  J 


IK  jE  »a     ia  li       IV.  Magga-va-ga.) 


(Satipatthana-s.) 
tt  %  (Indriya-s.) 
ij  %  cBala-s.) 

(Bojjhaiiga-s.) 
IS  3R  (Magga-s.^ 

(Aiiapana-s.) 


.  III.  39b — 44b,  1.  14. F.  24. 


III.  48b — soa,  1.  13.         J 

III.  50a,  1.  14 — 54b,  1.  8.>  F.  26. 

III.  S4b,  I.  9— 55b.  ) 

III.  56a — 6ib y.  27. 

III.  62a — 68a,  I.  10 F.  28. 

III.  68a,  1.  II— 6Sb,  1.  2. 

J  III.  68b,  1.  3  -71b,  1.  is]  F.  29. 

I 

f  III.  71b,  I,  16 — 7.\;3lA- ^^^- 


{ 
( 
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8. 


9- 

lO. 

II. 

12. 

13. 
14. 

IS- 

16. 

17- 
18. 

19. 

20. 

21. 


(Sekkha-s.)  |  III. 

^  «  a» «        r  III. 

(Aveccapasada-s.  or 
Sotapatta-s). 

5c  S  (Peva-s.)   III. 

&  f&ii  (Tadrupa-s.)  III. 
IE  Bff  *  (Sammap- 1   jjj 
padhana-5.)  J 

n  JJVUS  (Jhana-s.)...  III. 
H  M  «  (Tevijja-s.)..  HI. 
MlSiU  (Asankata.s.)III. 
iM  *  *  (Samudda-s.)  III. 
A\  A  TJ|5(Salayatana-s.)III. 

«  :?  SP  (Bija^) III. 

%  M  ft  (Loka-s.)...  III. 
:*:  W  %  (Sattha-s.)-  HI. 
»«le»«  (Rahula-s.)  III. 
tt  JE  Tl|{(Bhikkhu-s.)  III. 


74a 
75a 


,  1.  i4-7Sa.  1.  4.1   F.  30. 

,  1.  s— 79a.       J 


IV.  35b,  1.  S— 37b,  1.  I "F.  41. 

79b,  II.  I- 1 2. 

79b,  1.  i3--8ia,  1.  4. 

8ia,  1.  5 — 82b,  1.  3. 


82b,  1.  4— 83a,  1.  I. 
83a,  1.  2— 83b,  1.  16. 
83b,  1.  17 — 84a,  1.  I. 
84a,  11.  2-7. 
84a,  11.  8-14. 
84a,  11.  15-19. 
84a,  1.  20 — 84b,  1.  6. 
84b,  II.  7-14. 
84b,  11.  15-19. 
84b,  1.  20 — 85a. 


F.  31.' 


I. 


2. 


3. 


fiS  a;  St     A  *  B       (VI.  Puggala-vagga). 

A*SP 

(Puggala-s.) 
(Opamma-s.) 


>  F.  47- 


I. 


2. 


f  III.  io8b,  1.  II — 112a F.  35. 

1  IV.  71b — 72b,  1.  7. 

^  I  IV.  72b,  1.  8— 76b,  1.  I. 

f  IV.  76b,  1.  2— 78a,  1.  5.  . 
(Abadhika-s.)  1  IV.  9a,  1.  4 — 12b,  1.  14.  1   p 

IK  «  IB  (Vipaka.)     IV.   1 2b,  1.  1 5—16  b,  1.  8.J      '  ^^' 

-b  &     ®  ^  IS       (VII.  Sagatha-vagga.) 

f  IV.   i6b,  1.  9 — 22b,  1.  11....F.  38. 
1  IV.  22b. 


Ms  £  ft 

(Bhikkhu-s.)  (  IV.  22b,l.  12— 23b,l.i5.)   p 

TJJ  (Mara-s.)...        IV.  23b,  1.  16— 29a,  1.  15.) 

IV.  29a,  1.  16 — 35b,  1.  3....F.  40. 

IV.  66a— 67a,  1.  2. 
f^J0mSR  f  IV.  67a,  L3-7ia. 


3-     "ffr  )S  ft  (Sakka-s.)| 


1  F.  ^6. 


] 
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s. 

6. 

7- 
8. 


lO. 


II. 


12. 


3 

4 

5 


(Kosala-s.) 

(Brahmana-s.) 

it  ^  flB(Brahma-s.) 

(Bhikkhuni-s.)         [ 


(Vahgisa-s.) 


{ 


9-     %M  (Dcvata-s.) 


(Devaputta-s.) 

(Yakkha-s.) 
^  ^  (Vana-5.) 

A  ^     iftD  ^  Si 


1 
{ 


(Mahakassappa-s. ) 

(Gamani-s.) 
J^  ^  (Assa-s.) 


(Mahanama-s.) 

(Anamata-s) 

(Vacchagotta-s) 

^  it  SB  (Paribba- j 
jaka-,  or  Titthiya-s.)l 


{ 
1 
{ 
{ 

{ 


I  F.  42. 


1  F.  44. 

F.  45. 
}  F.  36. 


V.  41a — 43a,  1.  16. 

V.  43a,  1.  17— 46a. 

11.  i8b,  1.  9—243,  1.  16.... F.    4. 

V.  52a,  1.  S— SSb.l.  IS- 

V.  SSb,  1.  16— S9a. 

V.  59b — 62b,  1.  I. 

V.  62b,  1.  2 — 6sb. 
V.  I  a — 2a,  1.  14. 
rV.  2a,  1.  1 5 — 9a,  1.  2. 

II.  23a — 31a,  1.  7 F.  22. 

V.  78a,  1.  6— 86a,  1.  12 F.  48. 

V.  86a,  1.  13— 87b,  1.  II. 

V.  87b,  1.  12 — gib.         }  F.  49. 

V.  92a — 93b,  1.  II. 

V.  93b,l.  12— 97b,l.  ii.j  p 

'V.  97b,  1.  12 — 103b.      ) 


? )  (VIII.  Tathagata-vagga.) 

V.  37b,  1.  2 — 40b F.  41. 

I.  8sb— 86a,  1.  10. 

I.  86a,  1.  II — 90b,  1.  9.)  F.  32 


I.  90b,  1.  10 — 91a. 
I.  91b— 93b. 


F-  33. 


I.  94a — 97a,  1.  6. 

I.  97a,  1.  7— 97b. 
I.  98a — looa,  1.  II. 

I.   lOoa,  1.  12— 103a,  1.8.)  F.  34. 

I.   103a,  1.9—1053, 1.  3. 

I.   105a,  1.4 — \o%bA. \<^  .^-"^V 


• 
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Here  we  sec  results  which  do  not  exactly  agree  with  either 
the  Sarvastivada  tradition  or  that  which  Asanga  mentions.  Still 
the  similarities  show  that  there  were  various  versions  which 
were  derived  from  one  and  the  same  source  and  which  differed 
one  from  another  in  this  or  that  particular. 

The  first  point  in  which  our  results  differ  from  both  of  the 
old  traditions  is  that  the  Dhatu  (^)  section  is  incorporated  in  the 
Nidana  (g)  division,  instead  of  the  Ayatana  (y^  X)-  I  can 
not  arrange  it  otherwise,  however,  because  the  fragmentary 
survival  of  the  tides,  as  given  above,  shows  that  the  section 
existed  in  the  Nidana  division  of  this  version. 

The  second  point  I  would  note  is  that  our  version  has  not 
the  Iddhipada  (jM^JE.)  section,  as  the  two  above  mentioned  and 
the  Pali  version  also  have  it.  Has  it  been  lost,  or  did  it 
not  exist  originally  ? 

Another  point  which  calls  our  attention  is  whether  or  not 
the  two  divisions,  the  Puggala  (A;}S<)  and  the  Tathagata  (in^)* 
are  to  be  incorporated  into  some  of  the  other  divisions.  The 
first  of  these  two  is  quite  doubtful,  both  as  to  its  separate 
existence  and  also  its  title.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
sections  contained  in  it  do  not  find  suitable  places  in  other  divi- 
sions, and  I  have  identified  the  division  provisionally  with 
the  fifth  of  Asanga's  group.  The  latter  division,  the  title  of 
which  is  not  well  suited  to  it,  evidently  makes  one  division, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  Sagatha  in  the  old  version  (N.  546),  and 
I  think  I  have  reason  to  count  it  as  the  eighth  and  identify  it 
with  the  fifth  in  the  Sarvastivada  tradition,  and  with  part  of  the 
first  of  Asanga's  divisions. 

Finally  as  to  the  old  version  (N.  546),  we  cannot  know 
whether  it  is  a  fragment  of  the  collection  or  a  species  of  extracts 
taken  from  it.  I  am  inclined  to  regard  it  as  a  fragment,  though 
with  perhaps  no  definite  reason  for  doing  so.  Most  of  the 
parts  of  this  version  have  the  Uddanas,  and  in  the  follow  ing 
table  the  titles  of  the  suttas  in  the  last  two  divisions  are  given  in 
accordance  with  them. 
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All  these  divisions,  and  the  texts  contained  in  them, 
more  or  less  from  the  Pali,  and  none  of  the  divisions  anc 
can  be  said  to  be  identical  with  the  Pali.  Neverthel« 
larity  and  affinity  are  undeniable.  Although  I  must  p( 
entrance  upon  details  until  the  whole  research  is  concli 
can  say  definitely  that  the  two  versions,  the  Pali  and  the  C 
are  descended  from  one  and  the  same  source.  To  illustr 
conclusion  I  might  point  out  the  Samyuttas  which  i 
exactly  the  same  texts  in  both  vereions.     They  arc : 


VII.  2.  Mara  — 

VII.  7.  Bhikkhuni  — 

VIII.  I.  Kassai^a  — 

IV.  6.  Citra  — 


Pali  4.  (except  one  suti 
..    7- 
„  16.  (except  two  sut 


Beside  these,  most  of  the  divisions  existing  in  both  agre 
one  another  more  than  by  mere  accidence,  and  the  nuni 
the  texts  that  are  contained  in  both  fluctuate  between  50 ; 
percent.  There  are  some  samyuttas  in  Pali  that  are  ' 
wanting  in  Chinese ;  just  as  there  are  some  Chinese  divisit 
to  be  found  in  Pali.  But  I  hope  to  be  able  to  find  sc 
the  texts  contained  therein  in  other  sections,  as  there  : 
ready  many  cases  showing  clearly  the  possibility  of  s 
discovery  being  made. 
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(Tabl^  IX.)    THE  CHINESE  SAMYUKTA  TEXTS 
AND  THEIR  PAIJ  COUNTERPARTS. 

II  -^  B  IK  Sj     (I  Ajjhaya,  Kliandha-vagga). 

[fS  ~"  iffi  Sp]    ('!•  Khandha-samyutta). 

[ffi  ^  18B]    (I.  Pathama-vagga) 

HI  '^^  ^,  a?,  #f  3%  (^ 1. 1-3. K ".  ")• 

S.  22.  12-14.  Aniccam  &c. 

jERS^  (Sammapanna)  (  „    4-6,^11.  ib). 

S.  22.  15-17.  Yad  aniccam  &c. 

(„     II,  ji  II.  lb). 

S.  22.  29.  Abhinanda. 
[|PJ  n  %\     (2.  Dutiya-vagga). 


1-3. 
4-6. 

7'\o. 
II. 


1^  ^  (Apanna  ?) 


1-4.  ®  ^  (Atita) 

5-  JK  ftf£  (Nibbinda) 

6.  iS  ffi:  (Vimutta) 

7-8-  H  iJ 

9-IO-  ^ 


{A  I.  16,  ^  11.  2a). I 


[A  I.  12-15,  g  II.  2a). 

S.  22. 9-1 1.  Atltanagata-paccupanna. 

S.  22.  15-17. 
Yad  aniccam. 

(„  17.    »  ^).)         (inTjf) 

(  »     18-19   i»     2a). 

S.  22.  18-19.  Hetu. 

(.4  I.  20-21,  g  II.  2b). 

S.  22.  26-28.  Assada. 


[^  zi  =615]     (3.  Tatiya-vagga). 

^-     ®  (^1.22,^11.2-3).       •Man^mana. 

2-     f&  ^  IK;  (Sanklia)      (  „  23,  „   3a.)     S.  22.  36.  Bliikkhu. 


*  A  I,  means  fasciculus  I  of  the  later  version  (N.  544)  and  g  II.  la  means  a 
(i.  e.  first)  side  of  tlie  first  slicct  in  Vol.  II.  of  the  case  ^  &c.  Bl  &c  mean  the 
fasciculi  of  the  older  version  (N.  546).  In  the  table,  the  Chinese  titles  of  respec- 
tive sutras  are  given  according  to  the  Uddanas,  where  they  are  found;  and 
supplied  according  to  tlie  Pali  uddanas,  where  they  are  not  found  in  the  Chinese 
versions.  Those  titles  which  agree  with  th*:  Pali  titles  are  left  without  tiransla- 
tioQS ;  others  which  do  not  agree  are  translated  into  Pali  in  and  put  in  brackets. 
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3-    #  f%  (^  I-  24,  S 11.  3a).   S.  22.  35.  Anatta. 

4.     #?£  (^  I.  25,  E  II.  3b). 

S.  22.  68-69.  Anatta. 

5-^3!?  ( M  26,   „   3b).  ? 

S.  22.  70.  Rajaniyasanthita, 
6.     gg  (Gambhira  ?)        (  „    27,    „     4a).  ? 

7-     S6  fS  (  »»    28,    „     4a). 

S.  22.  63.  Upadiyamana. 
8.     ^&0fP3  (Kappa-     {A  I.  29,  g  ll.  4a). 

puccha)  S.  22.  124-125.  Kappa. 

9-10.     H  H^  jg  C^  1. 30-31,  m  n.  4b). 

S.  22.  91-92.  Rahula. 

[H  ra  flei     (4-  Catuttha-vagga). 

I-     ^  ffl  (Bahussuta)       (--/ 1.  32,  g  II.  4-5).  ? 

2.     #  aft  fi  (  ,»    33»     »»     sa)- 

S.  22.  1 1 5-1 16.  Kathika. 

3-  fnj  fi  (^  I.  34,  g  n.  5a). 

S.  22.  4042.  Anudhamma. 

4-  }g  SI  (Nibbaiia)         (A  i.  35,  g  ii.  5a). 

S.  22.  39.  Anudhamma. 

5.  ^^^mmm^  (.1.36,^11. 5a). 

[5S  2  S^]     (5-  Pancama-vagga). 

1-2.     ^  J&  M  (Srona)  (/i  i.  37.38,  g  li.  sa-b). 

S.  22.  49-50.  Sena. 

3.  „  (/II.  39,  g  II.  6a).  ? 

4-6.     M  0)]  (Avijja)         (A  X.  1-3,  ft  II.  52-53). 

S.  22.  133-135.  Kotthita  (j<ij^||). 
7-     ^  To]  -S'  (?)  {^  ^'  4,  K II.  53b).  S.  22.  122.  Sila, 

8.     JlS  (Nirodlia  ?)        A  X.  s,  J&  IT.  53b). 

S.  22.  62.  Niruppatti  Q) 


*  (^amrddhl's  rjuc.s'ion  as  to  who  is  to  b:^  caWed  a  VtiacAvai  \u  \\vi  <^\\tv\vco« 
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9-  ^  ®  85  (Purna)    {A  x.  6,  g  II.  54a). 

S.  22.  83.  Ananda  (|89ll)- 
10.  SS  F£  (Chanda  ?)    (a  x.  7,  g  11.  54). 

S.  22.  90.  Channa. 

I9i  A<  W]     (6.  Chattha-vagga). 

I  •     iSi^  (Bhasita  ?)  (A  X.  8,  g  II.  55a). 

S.  22.  loi.  NavadO). 

2.    /h  ±  H*  (//  X.  9,  g  II.  55). 

S.  22.  96.  Gomaya. 
3-     f&  ^t  (^  X.  10,  g  II.  56).  S.  22.9S.Phena. 

4-5-     M  ^  (Apanna  ?)  (//  x.  11-12,  g  II.  56b). 

S.  22.  99-100.  Gaddula  (j^). 
6.     W  Sfe  {A  X.  13,  g  II.  57a). 

S.  22.  93.  Nadi. 
7-    iR  ^  (Jctavana)  {a  x.  14,  g  11. 57). 

S.  22.  33-34.  Natumhaka  (^tS:0f8®)- 
8.     IS  (Vanta)  (./  x.  15,  g  il.  57b). 

S.  22.  102  Aniccata  (M*^)- 
9-     iS  ^  (Tisya  ?)  {A  X.  16,  g  il.  58a). 

S.  22.  84.  Tissa. 
10.     ^  ^,  (Vitakka)  (^/  x.  17,  g  ll.  58b). 

S.  22.  80.  Pindolya  (il^). 

[IS  4:  ^]  (7-  Sattania-vagga). 

1-  lir  HI  (Veluvana)     {A  III.  84.,  g  II.  17b).  ? 

2-  fil  ^  fO  (Vesali)     (     „   85,    „     17b).  ? 

3.  ?f|i?(?)  (      ..    86.,    „•      i8a). 

S.  22.  45.  Aniccata. 

4.  JEHSS?  (     "87.,    „       I8a). 

(Sammappanna)  S.  22.  46.  Aniccata  (4jJ  "JfJ). 

5-     MIS  (Aniccata)      (    „    88.,    ..     i8a).  ? 

.    6.     'j^  (Dukkha)  (    „    89.,    ..     i8b>  ? 


*Cr.  N.  542.  tplB^,  No.  61.         f  Cf.  7  able  II.  Nos.  14.  ^  92. 
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7.     ^  fi  ( Anatta)  {A  II.  i,  fi  II.  6b).  ? 

8.    5£  tt  E  (  «  2.,   „    6b). 

S.  22.  59.  Panca. 

9.     H  jE  ±  (Sappurisa)    {A  II.  3.,  g  II.  6-7).  ? 

10.     +A\  (Solasa)  C    »    4-,    »     7^)- 

S.  22.  43.  Attadipa  (Qftj). 

[fS  A  iJR]     (8.  Atthama-vagga). 

1.  fg(Aham)  (^  II.  5,  g  II.  7a). 

S.  22.  94.  Vaddha  (?). 

2.  ^  T^  (Nica  ?)  {A  II.  6,  E II.  7b).  ? 

3.  fill  iF  (    „  7»    »»     7b).       S.  22.  54.  Bija. 

4-  ij-jf^CVocchijja-ara  (    „    8,    „     7b).  S.  22.  53.  Upaya- 

mmana.) 

5-  5E  W  (Panca-  [A  II.  9,  g  II.  8a). 

parivattam)  S.  22.  56.  Upadanani  parivattam. 

6.  ^  y^  {A  II.  10,  ig  II.  8b). 

S.  22.  57.  Sattatthana. 

7.  $C^  (^11.  II,  E II.  9a). 

S.  22.  7.  Upadaparitassana. 
8-     ^  7[i'  (Bandliaiia  ?)   (.4  II.  12,  g  II.  9a). 

S.  22.  117.  Bandhana. 
9.     Jl  (Vedana)  (y/  il.  13,  g  II.  9b).  ? 

10.     RS  iH:  ^  (    „    i4,     »     9b).  ? 

S.  22.  79.  Khajjani  (0f^). 

LS^  A  IfBJ     (9-  Navama-vagga). 
1-2.     ^  (Saddha)  {A  II.  15-16,  g  II.  loa). 

S.  22.  146-147.  Kulaputta(^.J5-F). 

3-4-      Pill  (^11.  17-18,^11.  loa). 

S.  22.  37-38.  Ananda. 

5-  ^  ;^i  (-4  ".  19,  S  II-  'cb). 

S.  22.  32.  Pabhanga. 

6-  ??  1S  ite  (Uttika)*     (^  II.  20,  ^  II.  lob).  ? 


*  The  text  is  not  Riven,  <  n  tlic  ground  that  if  is  the  same  as  the  Uttika  in 
the  Fourth  Nipala  of  the  l-'kottarn.  It  is  found  in  neith.er  }\nli  Ahguttara  nor 
Ch  nose  r'.kottara. 
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7.  ^|iP5  (Brahmana)*  (//  ii.  21,  g  II.  lob).  ? 

8.  it  la  (Loka)  t    '       (    „    22,     „     iia).  ? 

9.  1^  (Khandha)  {    „    23.     „     na), 

S.  22.  48.  Khandha. 
9-     ii  M  ii  £fe  lAsava-  (    „    24,     „     na).  ? 

anasava-dhamma) 

LH  +  IB]  (lo-  Dasama-vagga). 

I-     |§  SI  (Khandhamula)  (^  ii.  25,  g  II.  iia-b). 

S.  22.  81.  Parileyya  (?) 

2.  I^  SD  51:  (Khandha-  (A  II.  26,  g  II.  12a). 

vedana)  S.  22.  82.  Punnama  (ji^)  1-5- 

3.  n  iiJ  ifl  88  (Khandha-  {A  II.  27,  g  II.  12a).         „       6-7. 
•    vemattata) 

^    4.  ig  ^  (Nama)  (^  ii.  28,  „  12a). 

5.  H  (Hetu)  (    „    29,  „  12a). 

6.  ^  (Assada)  (    „    30,  „  12a). 
7-  ?0  tS  ^  (Sakkaya-  (    ^    31,  „  12a). 

ditthi)^ 
8.     JH  IS  (Asavakklia-       (    „    32,     „    i2a-b). 
ya) 
[Sg  +  --  =8P]     (II.  Ekadasama-vagga). 

I-     ^  ijS  (Samudaya-    {A  ill.  i,  g  II.  12b). 

atthangama)  S.  22.  $.  Samadhi- 

2.     ^M  (Na  abhinandati)  (//  iii.  2,  g  II.  12b) 

S.  22.  5.  Samadhi. 

3-  3h  80  (Viveka  ?)         {A  III.  3,  g  II.  13a).  ? 

4-  M^'  (Lobha?)         (     „    4,     „     ,3).  ? 

5-  ^  IB.  31?  (    »   s»    .»     »3i>)- 

S.  22.  47.  Samanupassana- 
6.     ffPESP  (.4  111.6,^11.  13b). 

S.  22.  55.  Udana. 


91 

« 

8. 

>» 

9- 

it 

12. 

»t 

10- 

-II. 

tf 

13- 

-21. 

*  MahfLsalu  (J^Jii).     Anollicr  version  of  M.  41.  Saloyyaka? 
t  Discourbc  10  a   IJrahnK.ni     Vignla  loka    (^25^2^^]),    who    is   versed    in 
astrology. 

t  Suttas  2-8  make  one  scries  of  dialogues  as  in  the  Pali  version,  (hough  titles 
given  separately.     Sec  alxjvc  p.  65,  M.  109. 1  lo. 
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[fiS  +  H  IB]     (12.     Dvadasama-va^pi). 

I-1 2.     5  (Vedana)  {A  III.  7-18,  g  II.  14a). 

S.  22.  s-6.  Samadhi,  ((5JS). 
1 3-24-  ^  (Upada  ?),  (.4  III.  19-30,  g  lit  i4ab).l  S.  22.  7.  Upada- 
25-36.  U^  (Apekhava  ?),  (.4  III.  31-42,  g  II.  i4b).i  paritassana  (?). 
37-41 .    y^  A  IK  (Salayatana)  *  (^  iii.  43.54,  g  ii  14.15).         •      ? 


[|S  +  —  iJRl     (13-     Terasama-vagga). 

1-3.  ^  Ji  (^  ni.  55.47,  fi  n.  15a).     S.  22. 44.  Patipada. 

4-6.  JHR(?)        (    „    58-60,   „     i5a).S.  22.  i03.Anta(ak). 

7-10.  ^  ^  (    „   61-64,    „     15b).  S.  22.  105.  Sakkaya. 

1 1-16.  ^  %  (Arahanta),  {A  ill.  65-70,  R  ll.  15b;.  ? 

[fg  +  IZg  ftj]     (14.     Catuddasania-vagga). 

1-  ^  ^  (^  III-  7^  S II-  15b),     S.  22.  23-24.  Pariiina- 

2-  fi  JSf  {A  III.  72,  B II.  15b),  S.  22.  22.  Bhara. 

3-  ^  lu  (?)  (      „    73.      »      i6a). 

S.  22.  65.  Abhinandamana  (^IH). 

4-  la(?)  (      „    74,SlI.i6a). 

S.  22.  S8.  Sanibuddha,  (JE9t)* 

5 .  ^  (Chanda  ?)  (A  III.  75,  g  II.  i6a.).  ? 

6.  ^  (     „    76,     „     i6b).  S.  22. 25.  Chandaraga. 

7.  ^  (   „    77»     »     i6b),         S.  22. 30.  Uppada. 
8-1 1.     §  tft  (Sankhittena)  {A  III.  78-81, g  II.  i6b).  S.  22.  9-10  (?). 

12.  ^pp(Dhamma-      (    „     82,      „     17a).? 

lakkhana)t 

13.  SB0^  (Parana)    (    „     83,     „     17). 

S.  22.  60.  Mahai  (.U  M  1ft  ?) 


*  These  four  groin>s  of  suttas  arc  named  Samddhi  or  Tatisallana  (||1%HN^) 
altogether  and  they  are  all  very  similar  in  contents. 
■(•  See  Table  II.  No.  52  and  Nanjio,  No.  932. 
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[fK  +  2  flP]     (i5'     Pancadasama-vagga). 

I-  ^  {&)  ^  IK*  +  K*  (^  5-  >»  fi  II  24a).    S.  42.  1 3.  Patali. 

2.  ^fft  {A  5.  2,  |g  II  24).     S.  22.  89.  Khema. 

3.  j(@  (    »  3,    »     25).   S.  22.  85.  Yamaka. 

4.  tfl  /B  (Seniya  ?)      (    „  4,    „    26).  ? 

5-     R  Hm  (    M  5»    «    26b). 

S.  22.  86.  Anuradha.  f 

6.  ^^  (Gahapati).    {a  5. 6,  g  li  27a). 

S.  22.  I.  Nakulapita  (Mi^B)- 

7.  ^  (Pacchabhuma)  (/f  5.  7,  g  11  27b). 

S.  22.  2.  Devadaha  (5^3^). 
8-    ^  JB  (Kesagga)  J  (^  5. 8,  g  li  28). 

S.  13.  2.  Pokkharani  (}|fe:)JC)- 
9*     S  Si  (^  5-  9>  R II  29-30).    M.  35.  Saccaka. 

mH     »  PE  fift]     (2,  Radha-Samyutta). 
=^6.  suttas  1-48. 

!•  ['&  8fe]  (IB  II  30b).  S.  23.  3.  Bhavanctti. 

2.  UW  ^]  (     „     30b),  S.  23. 4.  Pariniieyya. 

3-9-  [d^tJt]  (Paribbajaka)  (    „    31).  ? 

10.  [iJI]  (    „    32a).  S.  23.  I.  Mara. 

11.  [JE  ^1  (Marana- 

dhamma)    (     „    32a).  ? 

12*     [^^  (     »    32a).  S.  23.  2.  Satta. 

13.  [ge^^i  c  «  32b). 

S.  23.9-10.  Chandaraga. 
14-48.     UH  ^]  (  „  32b-33a).  S.  23.  1 1-46.  Mara  &c. 

The  rest  of  the  6th  fascic.  and  the  whole  of  the  7th  seem 
to  make  a  group  of  several  minor  saniyuttas,  but  the  number 
of  texts   are  .indeterminable   owing    to    the    repetitions    with 

*  Here  given  only  in  the  luiddna  ;  for  the  text,  see  Madhyama  No.  20.  (p.  42.) 
t  =S.  44.  2. 

}  'The  title  reads  "  the  point  of  hair  "   i.  e.   kcsai^i^ti  instead  of  the  word 
Amsff^gn  ID  Pali.     With  an  explanation  of  the  simile  by  Sariputla. 
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the  rest  of 

the  6th 

fasc. 


7th  fasc. 


minor  differences.    They  seem  to  be  divided  into  the  foUowii^ 
six  groups : — 

!•     (3)    ::fc  pip    Sattha-samyutta.   consisting  of  "j 

about  60  suttas. 
2.     (4)    i3^'  PI  illi  P?  Samana-brahmana-s., 

consisting  of  about  1 1   suttas. 

! consisting  of  about 
6  suttas. 
consisting  of  about 
104  suttas. 

4-     (6)    JSISH    Aditta-sisa-s.,  consisting  of  about 

672   suttas. 
5«     (7)    IR  'S    Anicca-s.,  consisting  of  about 

135  suttas. 
6.     (8)    ]fi  gt    Sampanna-s. ,  consisting  of  about 

148   suttas. 

This  enormous  number  of  the  texts  is  due  to  the  multiplica- 
tions of  the  same  statements  with  different  vices,  points  of  view 
&c.  For  example,  in  the  fourtli  group  we  have  in  three  lines 
the  following  multiplication  :- — 

11.  ^2^  2.  ^^ 

5.  «*^:ffi       6.  **31^ 
7.  ?a*^*S.?£8  without  time  ; 

these    8X3(i.e.  ft#|a,         9^0lrU^         ft^f:&«); 

these 24 X 4 (i.e.  :& #  18,  $#«,  ^ij^^gt^  ;*#l8); 

these96x7(i.e.  I^^n,      ^  ti:.       ^  IB»       lt±»       ^^ 


iiLM     A^A&Sh     (11.     Ajjhaya,  Salayatana-vagga). 
[®  —  iS5]     (Pathama  -vagga)  =  AS. 


1-4-     [SIS  ^1         (R  n-  4oa>  S.  3$.  \$V^S^-  ^^xv^^VV\cxY^ 
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5- 

?                              (E II.  «>b).                                  ? 

6. 

?                                         (    .     4*).                                               ! 

7-8.- 

WKaiC)         (.4*).      S.  35.  21-22.  Uppada 

9- 

14  *]                    (K  "■  «>>)■ 

S.  35.  19-20.  Abhinandena. 

o-l,2. 

«K.  S.iRK].  (E11.4..). 

S.  35.  1-12.  Anicca,  Dukkha,  AnatK. 

'3- 

[*HS1                    (611  ,1.).           S.  35. 43.  Anicca. 

I4-IS- 

[g.Sl                   I   ..    4..).         S.-3S.  44- Dukkha. 

16. 

[#  «]                    (   .    41.)-           S.  35. 45.  Anatfi. 

■7- 

[«*»]               (   ,.    4..).                „      39-Khaya. 

1 8. 

m»m               {   ..    4").                .,     40.    Vaya. 

19-24. 

[4a.«i*.  Mtt.    (an.,..). 

JES.    mmm.     S.  35- 33-38.  Jatr,  Jara.  VySdW, 

in  IS  £1                      Marana,  Soka,  Samkilesa. 

25-26, 

[«tt.  aai          (B".4,.). 

S.  35.  41-42.  Samudaya,  Nirodha. 

27-29. 

[^^.a^.w^]  (fiiMio)- 

S.  35.  46-48.  Abhinneyaip, 

Parinneyyam,  Pahatabbam. 

30. 

Lft^]                 tfi  11.4.4 

S.  35.  50.  Abhinna-pariiineyyam. 

31- 

[f*  ffi]                      IE  II.  41.). 

S.  35.  49.  Sacchikatabbam. 

32-34- 

[*]  (Mara  &c.)       (E II.  4,.).                                      ;' 

35-37- 

m.  «.  ai             (    ,.    4..). 

38. 

IMB'l                    (   ,.    41.).          S.  35.  28.  7\diltam. 

39-42- 

[it>S»](Ril>ula)(    .    „.,.                                      , 

43- 

(   „    41b).          S.  35.  121.  Rahula 

44- 

(   .    42.). 

45-60. 

tttffl    (Bhikkhu)   ^    „    4j.).                                     , 

61. 

(    .     4»).                                               J 

f2. 

(    ,     4!b).                                              ! 

«J. 

««ft7  (-Inanda;  (    „     42b).                                      1 
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S.  35.  160.  Jivakambavane, 
65.  „  (g  II.  42b).  S.  35.  159.  Jivakambavane. 

66-69.  „  (    „    43a).  ? 

80.  [TaWAIRI     (    »>    43a)-  ? 

S.  35.  71-73'  Chaphassayatanika, 

81.  ?  (fin. 43).  .     ^  '  ? 

82.  LiB:  K  3l  ^]     (    „  43b).  S.  35.  117.  Lokakamaguna. 

83.  (Place,  Savatthi) (    „    43b).  S.  35.  134.  Devadahakana. 

84.  [Zl  ^]  (    „    44a).  S.  35.  93.   Dvayam. 
85-         >»                     (    „    442^).  »      92*  »» 

86.  [gf  ®  IHS]*        (   „    44).       S.  35.  88.  (2-5).  Punna. 

87.  [-X  M]  (    .»    44b).  S.  35.  188.  Samudda. 
88-92.         „                    (   „    44b).  ? 

93.         ,,  (    „    44b).  S.  35.  187.  Samudda. 

94-  [JSBI|J](Patipada)(    „    44b).  ? 

95-96.  DS]  (   „    45a)    S.  35. 146-149.  Sappaya. 

97-  [K]  (Upadana)  (   „    45a).  ? 

98-99-  l^M]  t   «    45a).     S.  35.  26-27.  Parijanana. 

loo-ioi.  [glf]  (    „    45a).        „  24-25.  Pahana. 

102-3.  [tf](Ditthi)       (   „    45b).  ? 

104-105.       „  (    „    45l>).  ? 

106.  [Jf]?  (    „     45b).'  ? 

107- 1 10.  [j&]  (Upanna  &c.  (g  il.  45b).  ? 

Ill-  L^ii]  (   »    45b>  S.  35. 56-57.  Asava. 


[^  H  55]    (Dutiya-vagga)  =  Ag. 

I.     [H  9f  fli  Jilt  (fi  n.  46a).  S.  35.  68.  Samiddhi. 

2-3.  „  (    „    46a).      S.  35. 65-66.  Samiddhi. 

4-5-  »  (    „    46a).  ? 

*  The  name  reads  Puma  instead  of  Punna. 

•  •  • 

t  The  title  rearls  Sanirddhi  instead  of  Samiddhi. 
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6. 

[1i:B!] 

(Rii 

[.  46b). 

S.  35.  107  Loka. 

7- 

\!m^  * 

(  » 

46b). 

S.  35.  1 16.  Lokassanta. 

8. 

[ss.m 

(Rii 

[.46b). 

S.  35.  150.  Antevaa. 

9- 

mm:f^m 

(  .. 

47a> 
M.  I 

• 

SI.  Findapataparisuddhi. 

la 

[M^«l]t 

(fiM 

[.  47a> 

S.  35.  124*  Vesali. 

11-12. 

t 

(  >. 

47a)- 

? 

13- 

[fi] 

(  .. 

47«)- 

S.  35.  141-144.  Hetu. 

14. 

[^j£l 

(  » 

47b)- 

S.  35.  109.  Saipyojana. 

15. 

mm 

(  » 

47b). 

S.   35.   no.  Upadana. 

16. 

mm 

(  » 

47b). 

S.  35.  194.  Adittena. 

17.40. 

im 

(  .. 

48a).  £ 

).  35. 1 1  i-i  12.  P^rijanam. 

41-54- 

i^m 

(  .. 

48a).  ! 

S.  35.  15-19.  Assada  &c. 

55-56. 

[gtj^]  (Marabalisa) 

(  .. 

48a).  S.  35.  114-11 5.  Marapasa. 

57. 

[129  s,  m  § 

(  » 

48a). 
S.  35 

.  189.  Balisika  (^)  4-15. 

58. 

[-t:#] 

(  » 

48a.b). 

S.  4.  3.  4.  Sattavassani. 

59^5- 

[H]  (Mara  &c.) 

(  .. 

48b). 

? 

66. 

[iffipe]ir    • 

(  .. 

4Sb). 

S.  35-  193-  Udayi. 

67. 

mmm^ 

(  « 

49a). 

A.  IV.  174  Kotthika. 

68. 

t» 

(  .. 

49a-b). 

S.  35.  191.  Kotthita. 

69. 

..  11 

(  » 

49b). 

A.  IV.  17s  (?) 

70. 

m&^M] 

(  .. 

50a). 

S.  35.  69.  Upasena  and 
Vinaya,  Cullavgga,  V.  6. 

71. 

mBmmm]  ° 

(S  ^^'  S^Ij)- 

S.  35.  133.  Verahaccani. 

72. 

W] 

(    » 

50- 

A.  VI.  55.  Sena. 

73. 

[#stii] 

(   ». 

52). 

S.  35.  132.  Lohicca. 

*  With  the  verse  A'a  gamanena  (A.  IV:  45.). 

t  The  name  of  the  gahapati  is  Ugru  or  Ugro  (|p  H  ){)  instead  of  Ugga. 

X  The  same  discourse  as  above,  sjwken  to  Ananda  and  to  many  disciples. 

{  I.  e.  Cattuvaggiyadhamma. 

\  The  title  means  Mahacunda,  because  the  discourse  is  spoken  by  Aiiand  to 
MahScunda  instead  of  to  Udayi. 

H  Another  conversation  between  Sariputta  and  Kotthita  almost  perfectly  agree- 
ing with  A.  IV.  175,  a  convcrsatiDn  lx.*lwccn  Sariputta  and  Upavana. 

®  The  transliteration  seems  to  be  intended  to  read  Vefiitkacctiyana. 
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[|5  zi  U]     (Tatiya-vagga)=^  ii. 


l^M'k']*  (fi  II.  59a). 

IM  *&]  (Pahatabba)  (    „    59b). 


LUPb] 

? 
? 
? 

m  m  m 


59b).  A.  IX.  4.  Nandaka. 

60b).  M.    146.    Nandakovada. 

6ib).   ?  (See  Table  II.  no.  39). 

6ib).  ? 

62a).        S.  35.  94.  Samgayha. 

62b). 

M.  150.  Nagaravindeyya. 
(g  II.  62b.)  ?  (Sikhanioggallana?) 
(    „    63b).  M.  152,  Indriyabhavana. 


it 


n 


** 


M 


»» 


[|^  ra  SKI     (Catuttha-vagga)  =  A  13. 


I. 

[/;/;]  t 

(g  II.  70b). 

2. 

[AA«] 

(    »,     70b). 

3-4- 

[AKPuggala?). 

(        M          71b). 

S- 

[^•i  Ife  «] 

(        »          711^)- 

^7. 

mm 

(        »»        72a). 

8. 

m&Ml  (PSrna). 

(     »      72ab.) 

S.  35 

9- 

? 

(g  II.  72b). 

10. 

Iglfi] 

(     »      73a)- 

11-18. 

? 

(     »>      73b). 

19-21. 

[^  pfl]  (Janussoni) 

(     „      74a). 

22-30, 

• 

(     >i      74a). 

31- 

? 

(    »»      74b). 

32-41. 

m 

C   »    74b). 

42-53- 

m  *  ^] 

(        M          75a). 

M.  148.  Chachakka. 
M.  149.  Salayatana. 

• 

♦  S.  35.  136.  Agayha. 
S.  35.  63-64.  Migajala. 

.  88.  Punna  (  =  M.  141). 

S.  35-95-  Samgayha. 
S.  35.  154.  Kathika. 

? 
? 

,  ? 
? 
? 


S.  35-   173-186  Atita  &c. 


*  "  llallhasadclupama  "  ?  Sound  is  caused  by  conjoir.t  action  of  two  hands  by 
clapping  tlicm;  similarly  sensation  is  produced  by  conjunction  of  objects  and 
sense-organs. 

f  Ahr'n)g<  d. 
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54-     l^Mf^V  (fill.  75a).  ? 

55.     tSg  — *|S1?         (    ,,    75»>  ? 

56-62.     ?  (    „    75a).  ? 

[®  £  IB  1     (Pancama-vagga)  =  /^  43- 

I-     [fll[  li  S]  (S IV.  46b).      A.  VI.  61.  Parayana. 

2.     [JtSnai    '  (    »    46b-47a).     S.  35.  127.  Pindola. 

3-      [^  J£  ft]  (     „     74ab). 

S.  35.  195-6.  Hatthapadupama. 
4.     [^]  (S IV.  47b).       S.  35.  199.  Kumma. 

S-     [|i  3?]  (    n    47l>)-   S.  36-  207.  Yavakalapi. 

6.     [^]  (    „    48a).  S.  35.  205.  Vina. 

7-     (IS  *]  (Arugatta).  (    „    48ab).  S.  35.  206.  (3-4). 

8.     [/Ca*^]  (    «    48b). 

S.  35.  206.  Chapana  (5-8). 

9-     [^  tt']  (16 IV.  48b).        S.  35.  197.  Asivisa. 

10.     [^fil  (    „   49a). 

S.  35.  203.  Dukkhadhamma. 

II-     [^](ti)  (fi  1 V.  49l>5o). 

S.  35.  2CX).  Darukkhandha. 

1 2.     [|K  Sit]  (ft  IV.  50a).       S.  35.  204.  Kimsuka. 

13-     [M  fi]?  (   »    506-51).  S.  35.  202.  Avassuta. 

14.       [^?^S|]*  {     n      5»b).  ? 


^  H  IB     Ha     (III-  Ajjhaya,  Nidana-vagga). 

LIS  ---  H  pp]     ( I  •  Nidana-sainy utta). 
[if--flB1     (Pathama-vagga)  =  ^  12. 
!•     [ffl  ^]  (K II.  64a).  S.  12.  57.  Taruna. 


*  The  contrast  between  Buddha's  teachings  and  those  of  the  six  heretics  is 

compared  with  the  contrast  between  a  damp  and  hot  forest  on  the  southern  l>ank 

of  the  Ash  River  (^  ^)  and  a  cool  and  airy  hill  on  the  olhcT  side  ol  V\\c  s;^\x\«i  TWtr 


■  I 
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2.    [:fc  m  (R  n  64b). 

S.  12.  55-56.  Maharukkha. 

3.  [ft  and  HI  ( ji  II.  64b-65). 

•  S.  12.  10.  Gotama  and 

S.  12.  53-54.  Sannojana. 

4.  [KJ  (K II.  65ab). 

S.  12.  52.  Upadana  (3-4). 
(fi  II.  656).  S.  12.  65.  Nagara. 

(    „     65b-66). 

S.  12.  67.  Nal.akalapiya. 
(gll.  66ab).  S.  12.  61-62.  Assutava. 
(    ,,    66b).        S.  12.  66.  Saipxnasa. 

(    «    67). 

S.  12.  51.   Parivimamsana. 
lira)  (g  II.  67b).  ? 

(    „    68a).  S.  12.  19.  Balena  pandito. 

(    „    68).         S.  1 2.  37.  Na  tumha. 
(    „    68b).  S.  12.  20.  Paccaya. 

(    »     68b).  ? 

(    „     69a). 

S.  12.  1-2,  Desana,  Vibhahga. 
(g  II.  69).  ? 

(    „    69b).        S.  12.  4.  Annataram. 
(    I,    69b). 

S.  12.  15.  Kaccayanagotta. 
(    „    69b).  S.  12.  17.  Acda. 

(    „    70a).      S.  12.  18.  Timbaruka. 

1 HJ  n  iSP]     putiya-vagga)  =  ^14. 

!•     If?  M^  (g  II.  76a).  S.  12.  25.  Bhumija 

2.     *  (    „     76b).  ? 


s- 

m^i 

6, 

L^] 

7-8. 

[Hura] 

9- 

[«^]  * 

10. 

m  &um 

II. 

m  m  (Gam 

12. 

[mm  mm 

13- 

mik^m 

14. 

mmm 

15- 

[:k  ^  ?i]  (?) 

16. 

-H/L  '  4K  n/b. 

17- 

> 

• 

18. 

[fill] 

19. 

[ii  ]^  m] 

20. 

m^m] 

21. 

liii  *  SI 

*  A  scries  of  conversations  bet\v»M*n  Mahukotthiln  and  Sarinutta  on  smU/iaffittia 
aJuira^  tyadhi^  dukkha^  salilyatatta.     Cf  M.  53. 
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3- 

mm 

H  II.  77b).        S.  12.  31-32.  Bhutam. 

4- 

Ettl* 

■     771-78)-                                         ' 

5- 

mm 

„    78-79).            S.  12.  70.  Susima. 

6. 

[+*] 

„    79b).        S.  12.  21-22.  Dasabala. 

7- 

? 

.     79>>)-                                              ' 

8. 

«  «  T) 

„    79b).      S.  12.  49.  Ariyasavaka. 

9- 

t 

;    „    80a).            S.  12.  68.  Kosambi. 

lOII. 

wnsafsi 

S.  12.  13-14,  Samana.brahmana. 

I2-IS. 

" 

[fill.  Sob). 

S.  12.  71-81.  Samana-brhmanlL 

i6. 

[«JE]  aa^inaran 

a)  (  ' ..    8c*).                                 ? 

17- 

[«« 

S.  12.  33.  Nanassa  vatthuni. 

19-27. 

KRW 

„    8iB).S.12.3S-36.  Avijjapaccaya. 

28-30. 

[je.K 

(  „    8in).       S.  12.  38.&40.Cctei]a. 

3i- 

[*H](Bahussuta) 

„    81b).                                     ? 

32- 

[%£] 

33- 

[*  *]  (Anudham 

ma)(    „     8ib).                                 ? 

[JBHII!]     (Tatiyo  Vaggo)=^  IS.  (suites  1-24). 

I. 

[B»i(JS)8i: 

(B  II.  '")■                                        ' 

2-7- 

[ffi  S  P  SPl 

„     82a).         S.  12.  4-g.  Vipassi  &c. 

S. 

[i£%] 

(    „    8ja).                S.  12.  83.  Sikkha. 

9- 

E»»] 

;   „    824                  S.  12.  84.  Yoga. 

10.16. 

n 

„     82b).                                                   7 

»7- 

[ft] 

(    „    S2b).              S.  12.  II.  Ahara. 

•  A  diswrarse  on  ihe  three  dhammaj,  Ji'r3,  Tj-aJAi,  and  mar/ma.    See.  p.  107. 

t  Flaee:    Savatlhi,  inslead  of  Kosnmlu.    %  Dilllie  dhammc  jiaiinibbuto. 

IT  TbM*  seven  sutlas  describe  medilalions  an  oasalily,  as  were  thought  in  mind 
b]'  the  seven  Buddhns  lespectively  before  their  atlainmciit  of  liuddhahood.  The 
ooDtcDCof  themedilation  isngain  put  inverse,  of  about  Ecven  galha:i.  Tbe  first 
Ijithi  b<yin»  thus :    'Ihcse  iDmmmiis  ariw  as  Ihey  are;  every  bralimicori  shuuJ 


\ 


2. 

? 

3- 

4. 

? 

mm 

5- 
6. 

? 
mm] 
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18.    [i®  ^  ^>]  (K  11.83a).      S.  12.  12.  Phag^runa, 

19*     [^  W]  (    w    83a).  S.  12.  63.  Puttamamsa. 

2024.     [:^  ^]  *  (   „    83b).     S. ;  1 2.  64.  Atthi  rago. 

[|5  n     IZg  ffp  i5a]  (2.  Sacca-samyutta). 
LH  ~*  S5]  (i-  Pa)thama-vagga)  = /i  15.  (suttas  25-66). 

I-     LW  ^  f|]  (K  n.  84a).    S.  56;  1 1-12. 

Dlianimacakkappavattana. 
(E  II.  84b).  '  ? 

(    „    84b).  ? 

(    „    84b).  S.  56.  29.  Abhiiineya. 

(    „     84b).  ? 

(     „    84I'). 

S.  56.  25.  Asavakkhaya. 
7-     [S^](?Anta)  (     „     85a).  ? 

8-9-     [*l^i!^](Ukkhifci-  (     „     85a).  ? 

paliglia) 
10.     [3J  ^  A^  ^]  (    »    85a).   S.  56.  13.  Khandha 

and  14.  Ayatana. 
II-     L:fc  !i  aE]  (Vesajja)t     (     „     85b).  ? 

12-13.  mi^mm^]      c  »  85b). 

S.  56.  5-6.  Samana-brahmana. 
14-22.     [in  ff  ^]  (E  II.  86a).  S.  56.  22.  Vijja. 

23.     [^  ^  ^]  {     „    86a).  S.  56.  34.  Kulaputta. 

24-     [®  K  m]  (Sotapatta)    (g  ii.  86a).  ? 

25-29.     [PnI^^|^](AnagaminaPc.)(gn.  86a).  ? 

30-31.     [Hi!]  (RU.86b). 

S.  56.  37-38.  Suriyupama. 

32.      [     ».      ]  (g  II.  86b).  > 

■  I  .^— .»^— »-^— ^.— — — ^^^.^^.^^^^^ 

♦  With  various  similes  which  are  not  found  in  Pali. 

t  This  text  compares  Duddha  wiih  a  great  physician  who  knows  well  the 
actual  conditions  of  illness,  its  causes,  its  remedies  and  its  cessation.  For  this 
parellelism  between  the  Four  Truths  and  the  four  divisions  of  medical  practice, 
:ec  I'a'a^jali's  comme  itary  on  Yoga-sutra  11.  15. 
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33'    [«ftW 

34.  [HKieai 
mm 


59- 


[£]  ( ?  Kumim)  • 


(fi  II.  87a).  S.  56.  32.  Khadira. 
„  87a).  S.  56-  39-  Indakhila. 
„  87a).  S.  56.  40.  Vadino. 
„  87a)..  S.  56.  34.  Cela, 
H  S7b).  S.  56.  35.  Sattisata, 
„  87b).  S.  56.  23-24.  Sanuna- 
sambuddha. 
„   87b).  S.  56.  21.  Vijja. 

„    88a).     S.  56.  31.  Simsapa. 
„  8Sn).    S.  56.  45.  Chiggala. 


[IB  —  «]     fe-  Dutiya-vagga).  t  =  ^  16.  (suttaa  1-67). 


3.6. 


[Sttl 

[*  *]  (Mahabala) 
[a  «■]  (Pubbanivcsa) 
? 

1*1.*] 
[«»] 

IK  (VicikicchI) 
[T^  Ijfl]   (Sahassatejo) 


(K  II.  88b).  S.  56.  41.  Cinta. 

88b).  „    .,      8,     „ 

89a).  S.  56.  7.  Vitakka. 

8^).  S.  56.  10.  Katha. 

89a).  S.  56.  9.  Viggahika. 

S,b).  ? 


89b). 
89b). 

8,b). 
9C.). 
90a). 
90a). 


S.  56.  15.  Dharana. 

S.  56.  20.  Tatha. 

S.  56.  16.  Dharana. 


S.  56.  42.  Papata. 
S.  56.  43.  Parilalia. 
^b).  S.  56.46.  Andliakara. 

90b).  .  ? 


90). 
90b) 


I  and  pratiimg  Buddha's  laws  is  coinpiire<t 
(liL-  sea  water  Irying  to  pm  ils  head  inlo 


•  The  difliciiUjr  of  being  boni  os  man 
with  the  difficulty  of  n  blind  toilciisc  in 
a  hole  of  a  wooden  peace  floating  on  t!ii 

t   Here    wc  havi   n  fropneiirary   li„c  Sf  a  sfi  Sp^  ^  i H    (,4th  of  the 
3rd  ngga,  ihc  Xiilaiia-ajjbSysj. 


.1 


94 

2-1-22. 

23-^5. 

26. 

27. 
28. 

29. 

3°. 

31- 
32. 

33- 

34-35- 

36. 

37- 
38. 

39-46. 

47-6o. 

61. 

62-67. 
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LTttSf-]  (Sakassaloka)  (g  n.  91a). 


?  ( 

mm 

[H  J»  ft]     • 

im  (Danda) 

L5  m  (?)  ( 

LSM]    (Pandita)  ( 

[^^^]  (Sudatta)  ( 

[|8^]  ( 

LSil  ( 

[Oj]  ( 

[ii%]  ( 


i> 


91a). 


7 
? 


(   ,,    QiaV     S.  56.  2  P^tisaUana. 


(    »      9^^) 


S.  56.  I.  Samadhi. 
S.  56.  33.  Danda. 


a 


» 


»» 


»> 


i> 


>i 


M 


91b). 
91b). 
91b). 
91b). 

92a).  S.  56.  44.  Kutagara. 

92a).  S.  56.  36.  Pana. 

92  ).  S.  56.  49-50.  Sineru. 

92b). 


S.  56.  52.  Pokkharam. 
im  B  ^1  (Sara  &€.)  (g  ii.  92b). 

S.  56.  53-54-  Sambheua. 

[±ISf]  (  o   92b). 

S.  56,  55-60.  Pathavi  &c. 

S.  56.  51.  Nakhasikha. 
(   »    93a).  S.  56.  6 1. -70. 


[IS  =      ^  S]     (3.  Dhatu-samyutta). 
[|g  —  i8|5]     (i.  Pathama-vagga).=/i  16  (suttas  68-95). 


2.  [|5i6] 

3.  m] 

4.  Ltf] 

5.  LIS! 


(g  II.  93a)  ? 

S.  14.  14.  Hinadhimutti. 

(S  n.  93b). 

S.  14.  16.  (I).  Sagatha. 

(|g  II.  93b).      S.  14.  15.  Kamma. 

(     .,     94a)- 

S.  14.  \6.  ^\n  ,  ^'^JScvaL. 
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6. 

?                     (E  ri.  5rt. 

S.  14.  12.  Sanidaiia. 

7-12. 

' 

.,    94«). 

? 

13-23- 

W'H»] 

»     9W). 

5.  14.  21-24.  Appassuta  &c. 

24- 

[*]              ( 

„   ow). 

S.  14.  I.  Dhatu. 

25-26. 

Wl 

,,     94b). 

.S.  14.  2-6.  Samphassa  &c. 

27-28. 

tffi)              ( 

.    *«. 

S.  14.  7-10.  Saiifla  81C. 

m-m:  (2.  du 

tiya-vagga) 

=  A  17  (suttas  i-io).* 

,. 

[E] 

Sll.94ii). 

S.  14.  II.  Sattima. 

2. 

t 

"     9S3)- 

S.  14.  1 3.  Giiijakavasatha. 

3- 

[H1 

..      951- 

A.  VI.  39.  Nidana. 

4- 

[sm 

.     9S1')- 

A.  VI.  28.  Atakari. 

5. 

[|1RW 

■     951')- 

S.  35.  129.  Ghosita 

6. 

.. 

.,     9'i«)- 

? 

7- 

.. 

..     9«')- 

t 

8. 

.. 

,,     9'«). 

? 

9- 

(Thcranama) 

..     96)- 

? 

10. 

l««1 

..     9*1>)- 

S.  18.  21.  Anusaya. 

t!BH  HSo'p]     (3-  Vedana-samyutta) 
=  A  17.  (suttas  11-41). 

IE  11-  9'!') 


[H«J 

(verses  atone). 
{        ,.  ). 

mm 


97a). 
97b). 


S.  36.  10.  Phossamulaka. 
S.  56.  5.  Datthaba. 
S.  36.  3.  Pahana. 
S.  36,  4.  Patala. 
S.  36.  6.  Sallata. 
S.  36.  12-13.  Akasa. 
S.  36.  14,  Agara. 


re  ae^ii"  (IEiST'  =  Si5-     tS'''  of  !•«  3"!  >ag(;a,  .Nidaiia-ajjhaya), 
leei    Mif-aramilu  pasade,  iii5tcad  of  GinjaliSvnsatha.     \'akkali  (gj  Jj  Jl]) 
of  Kaccayitia. 
b  renes  vhicb  arc  aot  found  in  I'all. 
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8.  [H]  (g  II.  98a).           S.  36.  I .  Saniadhi. 

9.  LlhiS*]  (  »  98b).  S.  36.  15-16.  Santaka 
10-16.  [^  B$]  (  »  98-99).  S.36.  24.Pubbennana 
1 7-1 8.  [jj$  JS]                      {    „    99a).      S.  36.  1 1 .  Rahogataka. 

19-  Lit  Jrl                       {    V    99a)-          S.  36.  25.  Bhikkhu. 

20.  (?)                               (    »    99)-                                        ? 

21-22.  [imm^?^l      ( »  99b). 

S.  36.  26-28.  Samana-brahmana. 

23.  [ft^J^lta^l  (Icchanangala) 

(fi  II-  99b).  ? 

24-  [©mi                            („      looa).                  A.  V.  176.  Piti. 

25.  [M  ^  I5S1                  (    „     100).         S.  36.  29.  Niramisa. 

■.26.  [8ft  Pb  111  (Bhadra)  (    „     loob).       A.  V.  170.  Bhaddaji. 

27-  [fli  Pb  ^]                  (    „    loob).  S.  36.  19  &  23.  Udayj 

28-31.  [— fi]  (Ekadhamma)  (g  ii.  loi).          •                        ? 


(IV.     Ajjhaya,  Savaka-vagga). 
[^  ^  -&  ?!l  ^  ijo]     (l-     Sariputta-samyutta). 
IB  -  ^     ^  r?  ¥  p^]     (i.     Pathama-vagga). 

» 

=  S.  38.  Jambukhadaka-samyutta. 
(/1 18.  I.  E  III.  1-2). 

1-3-  LH]  S.  38.  16.  Dukfcara. 

4-6.  list  ?i]                                      »      3.  Dhammavadi. 

7.  [i§^]  »       I.  Nibbana. 

8.  [^  jkl  M      4.  Kim  atthi. 

9-     [M  Vnv]  (Asavakkha}'a).  ? 

lO-ii.     [pil^ilgl]  S.  38.    2.  Arahatta. 

12.     [MPjjJ  „       o.  ^N^^^^. 
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13- 

MSI 

a  38.  8. 

Aaava. 

14. 

t« 

„     13- 

Bhava. 

IS- 

[«#] 

..     IS- 

SakkSya. 

■  6. 

[«] 

,.     14- 

Dukkha. 

17- 

[»] 

-     11. 

Ogha. 

18. 

l«l     (Yuga). 

? 

19. 

[M 

S.  38.  12. 

Upadana. 

20. 

Dtn     (Bandhana) 

? 

21. 

im     (SaSnojana) 

? 

22. 

MB     (Anusaya) 

? 

23- 

lai     <Kiga) 

? 

24- 

[«]     (Yoga) 

? 

25-2& 

WA] 

S.  38.    5. 

Assasa. 

27-28. 

[J:fl£.: 

„      6. 

Paramassasa. 

29-32. 

[»«]     (SiB) 

? 

33- 

C»] 

S.  38.  10. 

Tanha. 

34. 

[«»]     (Kammapada) 

? 

35. 

[«]     (Angara) 

f 

36-40. 

[)gS]     (Mala&c.) 

? 

[»:!«] 

(2. 

Dutiya-vagga). 

=s.  39. 

Samandalta-vagga. 

(.4  18.  I 

filll 

.hltan). 

[tS  =  »] 

(3. 

Tatiya-vagga). 

1.  [ilE^Kl*         (.4  18. 3,  fi  III.  ab).       A.  IV.  178.  Jambali. 

2.  I     „     4.      ,       3").  ' 

3.  [tt«l         (  .   s.    .    3.). 

A.  VI.  41.  Darukkhandha. 

4.  I3RI  (   .    f.     »     3*  A.  V.  168.  Sila.  t 


'  7be  same  discouise  af  A.  lY,  lyS,  spoken  liy  Siiipulta. 
fComp.  A.  XI.  4S   tj.JmM. 


1 
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5.  [^]  (Vivada)    {A  18,  7,  R  ill.  3b>  ? 
6-     [*ll]              (   «    8,     „     3-4).      A.  V.  167  Codana. 

7.  [3WS  ii  It  PEJ    (   „    9.     ..     4b).      S.  47.  12.  Nalanda. 

8.  UG  tt]  (    «    10,     „     5a).  A.  IX.  26.  aiayiqa. 
9«     [j^P]  (   »   ".     »     5b).  S.  28. 10.  Sucimukhi. 

[|g  n     S  Jt  aj  ffi]    (2.     Moggallana-samyutta). 

m  --  IB]    (i-     Pathama-vagga). 

1.  [|^  ^1  (Mona) . {A  18. 12.  g  III.  5b).        S.  40.  1-6.   (?) 

2.  [ilft]  (   «    12.    „     6a).    . 

S.  40.  7-9.  Akincaiiiia  &c. 

3.  ?  {A  18. 14.  g  III.  6a).  S.  21.  3.  Ghata 

4-  ?  (-^  19. 1.  »  6b).                                  ? 

5-  [SIS]  (   „    2.  „  7a).  M.  37.  Tanhasankhaya. 

6.  [f&  IH^l  (    »    3-  n     7)-          S.  40.  10.  Sakka. 
7«  [^]  (   „    4.  „     8a).  S.  55. 18.  Dievacarika. 

mUM     Wj%M*&]     (2.     Dutiya-vagga). 
=  S.  19.  Lakkhana-samyutta. 

I-     LS  ^  Si  (-4  19. 5,  ^  III.  8a).       S.  19.  I.  Atthipesi. 

2.    [S  ^  :#]  (   „   6,     „     Sb). 

S.  19.  2.  Gavaghataka. 

3.  [M#l*]  (    „    7i      ,,      8t>). 

S.  19.  4.  Nicchavorabbhi. 

4.  LS^I&T]  (  »  8,  „  9a).  ? 
S-  [St  flp]  (  „  9>  »  9a).  ? 
6.      [P  Ifc  ±1              (    „  10,      „      9a). 

S.  19.  3.  Pindasakuniya. 

I7-0-     [BB  ^  ±  I  ^]    (    »  19-  "-14,  „  9a).  ? 

■  I  _  -r ~- ■     ■ 

*  The  name  reads  Laksana. 


THE   FOUR   BUDDH 

lo.  mm,] 
13-  mm 

14-    [ffiASi] 

15.  mm] 

i6.  mn^stmA] 

20-21.   [it  J& .  #!  X] 

22.    Eh^^l 

23-    IV  JS  pip] 
24.    [»«l«l] 

26.  [QK -s  j@  vA  ai 

27.  [ft  *^  3111  raj 


ST   IGAHAS  IN  CHINESE. 


28. 

ikam^^  m 

29. 

rnm-t  m 

30. 

Lft  ic «  '&*J 

31. 

[&«cn^! 

32-38. 

lit  Em 

40.  mnmitE] 
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S.  19.  9.  Sucaka.  (?) 
M  16,       „   9a). 

S.  19.  6.  Sattimagayi, 

S.  19.  5.  Asisukarika. 
„  18       „    9b). 

S.  19.  16.  Coraghataka, 

A 19.  19,  g  III  9b).  ? 

„  20,     „  9b).  ? 

„  21,     „  9b.)  ? 

„  22,     „  9b). 

S.  19.  10.  Gamakutaka. 

»  23,     „  9b).  ? 

„  24-25,  „  9b).  ? 

„  26,     „  9b).  ? 

S.  19.  14.  Ikkhanika. 
„  27,     „    10a).  ? 

„  28,     „    10a). 

S.  19.  II.  Paradarika, 

„  29,      „     loa). 

S.  19.  13.  Aticarjni. 

S.  19.  15.  Sapattangarakokiri. 

S.  19.  12.  Duttha-brahmana. 

„  32,       „     lob).  ? 

»>  33»  »»  lob).  ? 

„  34,  „  10b).  ? 

»  35»  »»  ^ob).  ? 

t.  3^  »i  "a). 

S.  19.  17-21.  Bhikkhu,  &c. 

„  43,       „     lia).  ? 

„  44»       »     "^).  "^ 
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41-      [MP?^^]  (^  19- 45.  S  "I-  'I")-  ..      ? 

42'      Wf  jfeS^Kl  (     »    46,      ,      Ila).  ? 

(3.     Anuruddha,  or  Satipatthana-samyutta.) 

1-2.      I9i  ^]  (^  >9-  47»  R  ni.  I  lb). 

S.  52.  1-2.  Rahogata. 
3-5-     [fe  H^  ?  ]  (-4  20. 1-3,  fi  III.  12a).  S.  52.  4-6.  Kantaki, 

6-  [^S]  (      »      4,        „       I2b). 

S.  52.  10.  BalhagHaya." 

7-  '»  (     ».     5»      »     1 2b).  ? 

8-  [^  )ffi  ft?]         (    «     6,      „     i2b).    S.  52.  3.  Sutanu- 

9-  [Wl  Ji  ?  ]  (     »     7.      «     Ma)- 

S.  52.  7.  Tanhakkhaya. 

10.     [*|;fel  C    «     8,      „     13a).  ? 

II.  9»  (      »      9»       I.      ^a).  ? 

(4.  Mahakaccayana-samyutta). 

I.     LSI  81  ttl  (^  20. 10,  R  III.  13). 

A,  II.  4.  6.  Arainadanda. 

2.      [$fettJ  (    «     ",    «       Mb). 

A.  II.  4.  7.  Kandarayana. 

3-  [*  ft  *]  (   i»    12,   n  MM).    M.   84.   Madhura. 

4-  Lite  3R]  C   ..    13.   .,     14b).       A.  X.  26.  Kali. 
S.     [mi                     (   „    14,   „     15a).   A.  V.  26.  Vimutti. 

6-7-      [§Rf  ii]  (    ,»  M-»6  „      I5b-i6a). 

S.  22.  3-4.  Haliddikani. 

8.  „  (    „    17,    „      i6a). 

S.  35.  130.  Haliddikani. 

9.  „  (    „    18,    „     16).  ? 
10.       „                           (    „    19,    „      i6b).  ? 
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m^    R  »  F£  n^J    fS-  Ananda-samyutta). 


s. 

[Kftmiasiiiii) 

/J  lO.  lO,  R  III.  lOD).                                          f 

(    „    21,     „     17.).    A.  IX.  37(70 

3- 

f 

.   ",     ..    wl-                        ? 

4- 

? 

„    13.     „     174                        ' 

5- 

[»»] 

'•-'■   ■:     .     17). 

S.  35.  192.  Kamabhu. 

6. 

tffifti          ( 

.,    2.     ..    lib). 

A.  IV.  170  Yuganandha. 

7- 

mmm .      < 

.    3.     ..    I?')- 

-S.  51.  15.  B.  Bnihmana. 

S. 

LB  W  *1          ( 

n      4.      „     l^a).   ? 

S.  35.  129.   Ghosita. 

■)■ 

i«M]              ( 

.      !,      .    IS). 

A.  III.  74.  Nigantha. 

a 

IJtfiBi            ( 

„      6,      „     iSb).                                 ? 

n.    [igfiJCgdj?)   ( 


A.  IV.  159.  Bhikkhuni. 

..     ■9»). 

A.  IV.  194.  Sapugi. 


[51  a;     H  #  »  iBi]     (6-   Citia  sai.iyutt 


I. 

m»im0i   {' 

2U      S,   K   III.    :9b). 

(Nagadatta) 

S.  41.  J.  Kamabhii. 

2. 

„     9,     .,     19b).      S.  41. 7.  Gudatta. 

3- 

ias»i        ( 

„    :o,     .,     20a). 

S.  41.  6.  Kamabhu. 

4-5 

mmm.»]  ( 

„     It  12,     „    2ob-zia). 

(Rsidatta) 

S.  41.  2-3.  Isidatta. 

6. 

mivM]   .  t 

„    13.     „    ai).       S.  41.  4,  Mahaka. 

7- 

f^j           I 

„    14.     „    aib).  S.  41.  i.SanfLOjaisa. 

! 


t^SE  FCC'R   BUDDHIST   i^GAMAS  Cf  CHIKESB. 

.lllfffi*]*    (^  21 15,  R  III.  2i-22>     S41.9.  Acda. 
M  9t]  {    «    16,     „    22t).  S.  41,  8.  Nigantha, 

^  te]  (     »    I7i      f,    22). 

S.  41.  10.  Gilanadassana. 


f|5l»     Jt  iS  (V  Ajjhaya,  Magga-\'agga). 


[fB—  i^lRpp]     (^-  Satipatthana-samyutta)=-4  24. 


[iSclR]  (Satipatthana).    (r  ill.  39b). 


S.  47.  24.  Suddhaka. 

•  [*»]• 

( 

t> 

39b).    S.  47.  41.  Amata. 

.  [«]• 

( 

ft 

39t>)- 

S.  47.  42.  Samudaya. 

.    [JEi&] 

( 

n 

39b).          S.  47.  2.  Sato. 

•  mm 

( 

n 

40a).  S.  47.  5.  KusalarasL 

•     C^]'  [Dhanuggaha). 

( 

» 

40a).                             ? 

•     [^#IK]  (Akusalarasi).  ( 

»» 

„  ).                            ? 

.     [3SfT^]. 

( 

if 

»  ). 

S. 

47.  47-50.  Duccarita  &c. 

•    [:*:**]• 

( 

»> 

•  40a). 
S.  47.  II.  Mahapurisa. 

•   [ttEJB]- 

( 

» 

40b).  S.47.  lO.Bhikkhuni. 

.  [m±i 

( 

»» 

40b).         S.  47.  8.  Suda. 

■  [j^]- 

( 

») 

41a). 
S.  47.  6.  Sakunagghi.f 

.     m  *]  (Phala). 

(E 

f    III. 

41b).                               ? 

•  *  m  re  ijp]. 

( 

tt 

„  ).     S.  47.  19.  Sedaka. 

;giveka?     Or  sJJI  for  XW>  *^^c"  Acelaka. 
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21. 

mm]- 

22. 

W^PYt  £]. 

e     (Acirapabbajita) 

23. 

[« II  -kV 

24.    LlfirMlt 


25. 

{m^m- 

26. 

[IIM:£]-  (Bhikkhu.) 

27. 

m  u  m- 

28. 

[Ifc  £]t  (Bhikkhu.) 

29. 

[w  mm- 

(Anuruddha.) 

30. 

[«  PE  ^3-  (Udayi). 

31-34- 

[ffl? 

35- 

[-  -SI  ^]. 

(Sabbadhamma). 

36. 

[ffig]- 

37-42. 

[IS  ^  If]. 

43-47- 

[*  ^]-  (Vanna). 

48. 

[«:£]• 

49. 

[ftiiJI^X]. 

(Pratimoksa) 

SO. 

m  m- 

51. 

? 

R  III.  41b).    S.  47.  7.  Makkata. 
41b).         S.  47.  4.  Sala. 


t> 


n 


»» 


M 


>» 


»» 


}» 


M 


» 


» 


M 


» 


tl 


» 


42a). 

*S.  47.  I.   Ambapali. 
42a). 

S.  47.  20.  Janapada. 
42b).  S.  47.  16.  Uttiya. 
42b).  ? 

42b).   S.  47.  15.  Bahiya. 


»  ). 

? 

S.  47.  21.  Sila. 

43b). 

? 

43b).  S.  47.  17.  Ariya. 

43b).  S.  47.  32.  Viraga. 

43b).  ? 

43b).  S.  47.  3.  Bhikkhu. 

44a). 

S.  47.  46.  Patimokkha. 

5    III.  44a).  S.  47.  13.  Cunda. 

44b).  S.  47.  14.  Cda. 


[JBH  ttun]  (2.  Indriya-samyutta)=y4  26,  suttas  1-27. 


I.     [*1 
2..     [jf]. 


(IB  III.  48b).      A.  III.  84.  Sekha. 
(    »       f»  )•     S.  48.  I.  Suddhika. 


*  Combined  with  the  story  of  Ambapali's  visit  to  Buddha  and  the  verse  in 
praise  of  her  liberality, 
t  With  verses  similar  to  those  of  A.  IV.  27,  29  and  30. 

/  The  same  text  as  the  prcceeding  one,  only  difference  in  pulling  a  *^  CfttVi\\\ 
Uiikkbu  "  instead  of  Ultiya  or  Baliiya. 


3- 

[^PEm] 

4- 

m  m  rni 

5- 

mm 

6. 

mm.'] 

7- 

mm]     ' 

8. 

mm] 

O. 

mr^mmr^] 

{ 

» 


» 


9$ 


M 


» 
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(Kill, 48b).  S.  48.  2-3.  Sotapatta. 

48b).  S.   48.  4-5   Araha. 

48b).  S.  48.   8.  Datthabba. 

48b).  S.  48.  9.  Vibhanga. 

49a).  S.  48.   12.   Sahkhitta. 
49a). 

S.  48.  20.  Asavanam  khaya. 

49a). 

S.  48.  6.  Samanabrahmna. 

*  •  •  • 

11-12.     [j^?]  (   „     49b). 

S.  48.  13-18.  Patipanna  &c. 

13-17-     [^  W  (KGtagara)   (    „     49b).        S.  48.  52.  (?). 

18.     [f^]  (   ^     50a).       S.  48.  So.  Saddha(?).- 

19-27-     [=^»j^]  in     50a).  ? 

(Dukkhanirodha). 

[|g  H     :^  ift]     (3.     Bala-samyutta). 


t. 

[r^ij] 

(A  26.  28,  ig 

rlll 

* 

.50a). 

A.  II.  2.  I.  Bala. 

2-12. 

ft 

(  »  29-39. 

>> 

»)• 

? 

13-18. 

[H;^r 

(  ,»  40-45- 

>» 

50b). 

> 

• 

19-20. 

m:fj]t 

(  I,  46-47. 

)) 

50b). 

? 

21. 

m'\ 

(  „      48, 

)) 

5")- 

A.  IV.  32.  Sangaha. 

22-24. 

m:fjn 

(  »     49-5i» 

». 

»)• 

? 

25. 

m:fj] 

(  »       52, 

ft 

,.  )• 

S.  50.  I.  Bala. 

26. 

$t 

(  ».       53. 

). 

51b). 

? 

27. 

[t^] 

(  ..       54, 

.. 

..  )• 

S.  48.  7.  Datthabba. 

■      28. 

m:fj] 

(  »       55. 

>. 

»)• 

? 

29-30. 

(  ».  56-57. 

ft 

..  )• 

A.  V.  I.  Sahkhitta. 

31-32. 

(Sekhabala) 

(  ..  58-59. 

• 

ft 

..)• 

? 

*  The  three  balas,  saddhdy  viriyay  and  paflHa. 

t  The  four  balas,  saddha^  viriyay  safiy  VLndfatltlA.  C(.  \.  W.  \^i. 


] 
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33-34- 

[S  ffi]                 (.<.6.6»6l, 

an 

5»)-                             ' 

(Sukkadhamma). 

3S- 

W«tt]         ( . 
(Akusaladhamma). 

62. 

" 

S»)-                             » 

36. 

i+jjt       (  ., 

&3. 

„ 

s-l-  ■ 

(Dasa-bala) 

Cr.  M.  i2.Malia-sihanada. 

37- 

[Jl«](Dhaa)i    „ 

6*. 

S.b).                            1 

38-39. 

[WTW         (    . 

65-66 

- 

A.  VI.  64.  Sihaifida. 

4041. 

l-bij]         (  . 

67-68 

ij.).       A.VlI.3.BaU. 

42-43- 

„                       (     „ 

69.70 

„ 

53b).    A.  VII.  4-5.    „ 

44-4S- 

[A*]           (  „ 

71-71 

.. 

S3b).    A.  VIII.  27.   „ 

46-48- 

(  , 

73-75 

53b).    A.  VIII.  23.   „ 

49-50- 

[ft  *]'         (  . 

7^77 

54.).                               ' 

51-52- 

(Raja-bala)- 

78.79 

" 

S4-)-                                   ' 

53-55- 

[*!**]        (   . 
(Tathagata-bala). 

80-8J 

" 

544).                                  ' 

mm  «»a] 

(4- 

nojjhanga-samyutta)- 

,. 

[^  JE]          (.4  J6.  S3, 

Kin 

54b). 

S.  46.  24.  Ayonisa. 

2. 

[^a]          (     .    »4, 

„ 

S4lO- 

S.  46.  34.  Kilesa 

and  S.  46.  37.  Aparihani. 

3- 

[36]               (    .    85. 

„ 

S4b)- 

S.  46.  40.  Nivarana. 

4- 

mm    (  .,  »6, 

„ 

5S4 

S.  46.  38.  Avaraija-nivarapa. 

5- 

[tS]           (   ..  s,. 

„ 

55")- 

S.  46.  39.  Rukkha. 

6. 

?             (   „  ss, 

„ 

.)■ 

S.  46.  23.  Thana  (?). 

7- 

[«  »]    (  .  H 

(Dhammasola). 

■ 

55). 

? 

!k,. 

mm     (yi,.t 

It) 

S.  46.  56.  Abhaya. 

10, 

mm]    (  „  ., 

. 

56.;. 

S.  46.  5  2.  Pariyaya- 

•  TTif 

imf  /«/,7=,  W/^^,  .,..>/i-.,,  ^ 

7«-^;»»M« 

;,  '.wMiMp,  fnnitfl,  uiiikhn,  and 

I 


io6 
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II. 

ik]             i 

[A  27 

•  3.  R 

III. 

56b).       S.  46.  53.  Aggi 

12. 

[^]             I 

4, 

» 

57a).     S.  46.  SI.  Ahara. 

13-14- 

[-m 

1 

5-6, 

}f 

57b). 

S.  46.  29.  Ekadhanuna. 

15- 

[its.]           1 

> 

7» 

»> 

57b).    S.  46.  4,  Bhikkhu. 

i6. 

miSim 

»» 

8, 

n 

58a).   S.  46.  8.  Upavana. 

17- 

mmw] 

(Anuruddha). 

(    .. 

9» 

» 

58a).'                             ? 

1 8. 

mn^]     ( 

10, 

), 

58a). 
S.  46.  42.  Cakkavatti. 

19. 

>> 

[  » 

", 

>» 

58b).  ■                           ? 

20. 

[^fi?] 

[  » 

12, 

i» 

59a).                             ? 

21. 

[««] 

[  .. 

'3, 

i> 

59a).                             ? 

22. 

[pf^m     ( 

.  ■    »» 

14, 

>, 

59a).                              ? 

23- 

[«^a]* 

(  .. 

15, 

» 

C9b).               C^i*  o.  45*  ^* 

24. 

?    t      ( 

)» 

16, 

w 

59b).                             ? 

25- 

im          I 

k      " 

17, 

M 

60a).  S.  46.  22.  Desana. 

26. 

[j«]          ( 

»> 

IS,    . 

M 

60a).  S.  4"^.  27.  Nirodha. 

27. 

m         ( 

>» 

>9, 

l> 

60a).      S.  46.  41.  Vidha. 

28. 

[i©]       I 

I     >) 

2C, 

If 

60a).       S.  46.  49.  Ariga. 

29. 

[^1          ( 

k     " 

21, 

>f 

60a).  S.  46.  10.  Uppanna. 

30. 

[-k  Ja  fn]          ( 

I      » 

22, 

11 

60a).                             ? 

31-33- 

[* «]:       ( 

»> 

23-25» 

)» 

60b).                            ? 

34- 

[-b  Jt  p"b3          ( 

k     >» 

26,  . 

»> 

60b).                            ? 

35-37- 

m  mn      < 

»> 

27.29, 

l> 

60b).                            ? 

38. 

i^^m     ( 

k      » 

30, 

»> 

6 1  a).  S.  46.  67.  Asubha. 

39- 

m^]       1 

<     » 

3^ 

n 

6ui).  S.  46.  68.  Marara. 

40. 

[as]          ( 

k     »» 

32, 

»> 

6ia).      S.  46.  54.  Metta. 

41. 

#u.«J                                    ' 

k     »» 

33, 

>i 

6ib).     S.  46.  62.  Metta. 

42-45. 

IMl           1 

»» 

34 -37, 

»i 

6ib).  S.  46.  y6,  Nirodha. 

*  A  discourse  on  the  kalyCinamitta^  nearly  the  same  as  No.  23.  in  the  next 
division,  except  the  mention  of  the  bojjhanj;a  at  the  close. 

t  A  discourse  on  tlic  bojjhai'iga,  following  the  descriptions  of  ]>uddha's  lying 
in  bed,  as  stated  in  the  Mahaparinibbana,  V.  2-3. 

\  Descriptions  of  the  fruits  i^fhalii)  of  piacUsm^  Wic  fcojjhaiiga  «&  va.*?*.  ^b.  -^^ 
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46^.  mm 


{j4  27.  38-58,  g  III.  61b). 

S.  46.  71-75.  Anicca  &c. 


I. 

2, 

3- 

4- 

5- 
6. 

/• 
8-10. 

II. 

12. 

14. 
15-16. 

17- 

18-20. 
21-22. 

23- 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27-30. 

31-52. 


UK  35:    itt  pp]     (5.  Magga-samyutta). 
A  28.  and  part  of  A  29. 


»> 


[ftl? 

[jfel  ||»]  (Kamabhu) 

[R  S?  »£]  (Arittha) 
[^5f«J»](Sariputta) 
[Jfc  E]  (Bhikkhu) 

[fi] 
[$] 

[*] 

[JF.±]  (Sappurisa) 

m_m 

(Asavakkhaya) 

mm 
[^] 

[iliin] 

mm 


j^  III.  62a). 
62a). 
62a). 
62a). 
62b). 
62b). 
62b). 
62b). 
62b). 
63a). 
63a). 
63b). 
63b). 
63b). 


» 


» 


tt 


n 


>t 


n 


>* 


n 


n 


99 


»> 


n 


» 


ff 


»> 


»> 


S.  45-  55-  [Suriya]. 
S.  45.  I.  Avijja. 

? 

S.  45.  24.  Patipada. 

> 

• 

? 

? 

? 
A.  III.  62.  Bhaya. 
S.  45.  29.  Vedana. 

? 
S.  45.  13.  Sekha, 

? 

? 


03b).     S.  45.  14-1 5.  Uppada. 
63b). 

S.  45.  16-17.  Parisuddha. 
64a).  A.  V.  52.  Rasi. 

64a).  S.  45.  2.  Upaddha. 
64a).  S.  45.  4.  Brahmana. 
64a).  S.  45.  21.  Micchatta. 
64b).'  S.  45.  34.  Paramgama. 
64b). 
S.  45.  77-90.  Ekadliamma. 


*  Equal  to  the  beginning  part  of  III.  i.  2.  4,  i.  e.  the  three  dhamma  ani  hd 
akatUa  amatfrfd  (Sec  p.  91).    The  Tathagata  appears  in  the  world  because  there 
are  the  three  dhammas,  J/?/it,  tyiltihi  and  maram.     This  remark   is   found   in 
A.  X.  /d   1-2. 
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53-63- 

Wttfitt*] 

fill 

.65h> 

64-74. 

m-s.m\ 

651,). 

75-76. 

WIJ* 

„ 

66.). 

77-8"- 

[fa  SB] 

„ 

6,.). 

82-89. 

[*  M]  (Jiriussom) 

„ 

6,b). 

9091. 

WjE]* 

„ 

6,b). 

92-94. 

[««j£i«]t 

„ 

6;b). 

95-97- 

\»n\ 

,^ 

68a).  S.  45.  ,15-36.  Sara 

98-99. 

»ntt] 

A^ 

.-!,  a  III.  6w. 

100. 

[i*  P5 »] 

3.     „        Ma)- 

101-104.  [sgarai 

„ 

4-7,    ..        6Sa). 

S,  45.  3;-40.  Brihm 

[»/■>  a»»»a] 

(6 

Anapana-samyutla). 

.. 

[(^  S]            (^  .9 

8,  S 

III.  68b). 

2-3- 

[-W]           I    . 

9-IO, 

„       Mb). 

S.  54.  I.  Ekadhai 

4- 

[««»]     I  ., 

■1. 

..        6sa). 

5-7- 

[«fl?Si]       (    . 

1Z14 

„      69.).S.S4.3-5-Phal 

8. 

(AriKtha) 

IS. 

.      6s.).    S.  54.  6.  Ar 

9- 

\M%m          (     . 

16, 

.       6,.).    S.  54.7.Kap 

10. 

[-«(l*»]    (     . 

17. 

,.       69a). 

S.  S4.  II.  Icchanaii 

II. 

[»!»]               I     . 

18, 

,.        6,b). 

(Kaniabhu) 

S.  54.  12.  Kafikhi 

IZ. 

[&IW?]t          C     . 

19. 

,.       69b).  S.  54.9.  Vesal 

13- 

[MB]               (     . 

^■ 

S.  54.  13-14.  Are 

*  Muchaa^siuimil. 

t  PiUitoln  and  amisela. 

I  A  di^outsc  on   the  -miMrt-™ 

.  as 

1  S.  54.  9.  and  with  the  Kor 

bikkhn  Migavan.  (   ftt*]  killing  many 

bhikkhu,   who   vUhed  to  i 

sc™ 

n. 
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14-15. 
16. 

18. 


[Jt  £]       (R  *9-  »•-»«.  R  wi-  r*)-  S.  54. 1 5-16.  Bhikkhu. 
[^  16  »]  (   „      «3.      »     »  )•        S.  54.  10.  Kimbila. 

V^M]         (    H       84.       »    7").  ' 

(Uposatha) 


[ffi  4:    *  iS]    (7-  Sekha-samyutta), 


I. 

L#l            1 

[A  29,  ^6,  E 

:III 

•  7>b). 

A.  111.  89.  SMKKtia. 

2-3. 

>>                           1 

.    »  27-28, 

■  »f 

72a). 

4- 

>>                           1 

,    »    29, 

,» 

..  )• 

A.  III.  87.  Sadhika  (i). 

S-6. 

»> 

[    »  30-3V' 

»» 

h). 

A.  III.  83-86.  Sekha. 

7- 

(Nibbana) 

[   »»   32, 

» 

»)• 

? 

8. 

»>          1 

k    »»•  33» 

>» 

h)- 

? 

9- 

[*]*      ( 

.    M    34> 

>» 

75n)- 

A.  ni.  84.  Sekha. 

10. 

»>                1 

k    >»    35» 

), 

»)• 

Itiv.  46.  Sikkhl. 

II. 

»  t      < 

.    »»    36* 

„ 

..  )• 

? 

2-15. 

.    »»  37-40, 

„ 

73b). 

? 

16. 

mm]    ( 

.    »    41, 

*, 

..  )• 

A.  III.  82.  Sukhetta. 

17. 

?       ( 

k    »,    42, 

»» 

..  )• 

A.  III.  81.  Samana. 

18. 

[ifi#^]  ( 

.     »»    43» 

t, 

7';'»). 

A.  III.  83.  Vajjiputta. 

19. 

ri»  ftp  p«]  ( 

./  ;o.    I, 

ft 

»•)• 

A.  III.  90.  Pankadhaya. 

20. 

[^]  (Sila)  ( 

,»       2, 

M 

74b). 

? 

21. 

[H*]        ( 

.    »»      3» 

» 

75«>)- 

A  III.  88.  Sikkha. 

22. 

(Sacca  &c) 

>»      4> 

» 

»)• 

? 

(8.  Avcccapasada,  or  Sotapatta-samyutta). 


I-      [fii  iti]         (-i  30.  5.,^  Ill-  75^)- 
2«      [^  S]  (     „      6,         „       „  ). 

(Adalidda) 


S.  55.  30.  Licchavi. 

? 


*  With  the  verses  as  in  Itiv.  62. 

t  An  expansion  of  the  above  discourse. 


\ 


no 
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3- 

[I] 

(^  30-  7.  R  ^ 

[IT. 

75a).                S.  55.  I.  Raja 

4. 

? 

»»       8, 

>» 

S.  55.  17.  Mittenamacca- 

'   5- 

(Adinava) 

■ 

»»     9» 

»» 

75b).                                   ? 

6. 

[^]  (Ahara) 

„     10, 

» 

„).                                  ? 

7-8. 

-fR]  (Sila) 

„  II  12, 

» 

„).                                  ? 

9. 

mm'] 

99        I3» 

» 

76a). 
S.  55.  41-42.  Abhisandha. 

10. 

mmf^] 

»    14, 

w 

76a).     S.  55.  12.  Brahmana. 

II. 

[^  m  m 

»    iS» 

>» 

„  ).        S.  55.  5.  Sariputta. 

12. 

99 

»     16, 

»» 

76b).        S.  55.  4. 

13. 

mm 

»    i7» 

»» 

„  ).    S.  55.  29.  Verabhaya. 

14. 

"    , 

„    18, 

>» 

„  ).    S.  5  5 .  2  8.  Verabhaya. 

15-18.* 

[^.it] 

„  19-20, 

>> 

77a). 

S.  SS-  34-35-  Devapada. 

19-24. 

m  ^]t 

( 

„     23-28, 

1 

»     77b). 

(Dhamma-adasa). 

S.  55.  8-9.  Ginjakavasatha. 

.       25. 

[««aB] 

(^ 

f  30»  29,  g 

III 

.  78a). 
S.  55.  10.  Ginjakavasatha. 

26. 

mm 

»    30, 

*i 

78a).      S.  55-  40.  Nandiya 

27. 

t* 

»    3i» 

99 

78b).      S.  55. 47.      „ 

28. 

}t 

»    32, 

9* 

»  ).                            ? 

29. 

>> 

»'     33» 

Jf 

„  ).     A.  XL  14.  Nandiya. 

•30. 

mmm^ix 

»    34, 

>» 

79a).                                ? 

31- 

m  mi 

"    35» 

>» 

„  ).         S.  55.  6.  Thapati. 

32. 

mm 

(/J 

f4i.    I,  g 

:  IV 

.  35b).         A.  X.  46.  Sakka. 

33- 

m  m3  ■ 

»      2, 

»> 

36a).       S.  55.  54.  Giliyana. 

34- 

mm] 

»      3» 

>» 

„  ).     S.  55.  48.  Bhaddija. 

35- 

m^] 

»       4f 

f) 

36b).     S.  55.  36.  Sabhagita 

36-37- 

m  Pb  m 

»i    5-^> 

»» 1 

,    »»  )•     ^-  55-  4^-  Sotapalta. 

*  No.  16.  is  much  expanded. 

t  Place  and  i^ersons  different. 

X  Ksidatta  and  Purana.     The  sjinic  discourse  as  nbovc. 

i  Nandiya,  instead  of  Mahanama. 
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38-45.      rraftl  (-44i.7-i4,EIV.36b).  ? 

46-47.      im  *]  (    »   IS-16,    „       „  ). 

S.  55.  55-58  Caturo  Phala. 

48-79.     m&^Wi^]     (    „  17-48,    »    36b).  ? 

(Caranta,  thita,  nisinna,  sayana). 

80-83.     [fB  W]  (    »  49-52,    „      „  ). 

S.  55.  31-33.  Abhisandha. 

84-  era  +  ^  ^]    (  «  53»    f>  36b). 

S.  55.  20.  Devacarika. 

(The  following  minor  samyutta's  which  make  up  the  whole  of 
/I  31,  are  extremely  difficult  to  be  divided  into  suttas  and  the 
enumeration  of  the  suttas  cannot  be  given  exactly). 

{S^%     5c  pp]     (9-  Deva-samyutta)     (g  ill.  79b). 
[^  +     ^Mwi     ( I  o-  Tad-rGpa-s.)     (g  iil.  yQb-Sia). 

a  (g  III.  80b)  =  A.  IV.  8. 

b  (g  III.  80b)  =  Itivuttaka  74. 
[35  +  ~"     jE  df  pp]     ( 1 1  •  Sammappadhana-s.) 

(g  III.  8ia.82b). 

a  (g  III.  8ia,  1.  14)  =  A.  IV.  69. 

b  (    „     8ib,  1.    i)  =  A.  IV.  14. 

c  (    „        „    I.  i6)  =  A.  VI.  53.  and  A.  X.  15. 
[|g  +  n     K  jg  ffi]     (12.  Jhana-s.)     (g  iil.  82b-83a). 

=  S.  53.  Jhana-samyutta. 
(fS  +  H     H  ea  iS)     (13-  Tevijja-s.)     (g  iii.  Saa-b). 

a  (giii.  83a,  1.  2)  =  A.  III.  58-59. 
[Jfi  +  B3     M:Sfi]    (14.  Asaiikata-s.)*     (g  ill.  83b) 

=  S.  43.  Asahkata. 

*  In  the  whole  saniyulla  we  have  21  different  epithets  of  the  way  (against 
32  of  the  Pali  tradition).    They  are  as  follows  : 

fHij^  (asahkata),  U^  (hududdasa,  anidassana),  ;f;U  (dhuva),  ;f;jg  (ajajjara), 

^f^   (amata),   ^iJS   (anasava),   Hj^  (le.ja?),  ^^   (^'P^),   ^fSt  (tana),  ftjfc 

(.arana),  »»(?),  '^m»  (anitika  ?),  jQHg|j©  (  ?  ),  ©JK^  (  ?  ),  «ta  (P^nita  ?), 

7^ja  (santa?),  |ft/j^  (nipuna),  ^^  (khenia),  jjff^  (avyapajja),  tkff\^  (aualaya  ?) 

a/2c/  ^4?  (aibbana). 
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[|g  +  £     iSB  *  no]     (is.  Samudda-s.)     (r  hi.  84a) 

=  S.  13.  Abhisamaya. 

tJB  +  /;     7^  A  S)     ( 1 6-  Salayatana-s.)     (g  ni.  84a) 

[15  +  4:     Ul^St]     (17.  Bija-s.)     (ft  III.  84a) 

[^  +  A     IB:  ra  on)     (18.  I^ka-s.)     (g  ill.  84a-b). 

[^  +  :ft-    :fc  Wi  iS)    (19.  Satthk-s.)    (g  m.  84b) 

mr.+  mmm iS]  (20.  Rahuia-s.)  (g m. 84b) 

=  S.  18.  Rahula. 
[^  z:  +  —     Jfc  £  fift)      (21.  Bhikkhu-s.)     (g  iil.  85a 


(VI.  Ajjhaya,  Puggala-vagga). 
.    [IS-^     A^tft]     [I.     Puggala-samyutta). 

(Vesaliya  vanijja). 
2.      [<g]  (     „    12,     „      109a). 

S.  II.  1-3  Dhajagga  (except  verse). 

3-4.     [PPllS^^J^]    ('-^  35-  13-M,  S  in.  109a)  _ 

A.  III.  32.  Aiianda-Sariputta. 

5.  [3&]  (     .»    i5»  K  I"-  109b).  A.  IV.  I9>  Tanha. 

6.  „  (     „    16,     „     iioa).  A.  I\^  2CO.  Pema. 

7-     [— VBf]  (     ».    i7»    »•     "oi>)-  ? 

8.     [n  ii]  (     „    18,     „     nob).  ? 

9*10.     [f^  ^]  (     „  1 9. 20,  „     nob).    S.  40.  10.  Sakka. 

11.  [jSi  fit]  (      ,»    21,      „       ma). 

A.  X.  75.  Migasala. 

12.  „  (    „    22,  g  HI.  nib). 

A.  VI.  44.  Migasala. 

13.  [SIS]  (     »     23,BI1I.  ii2aV 
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14. 

[!&»«]*  (^ 47- 1.  R IV.  71b). 

(Anlthapindika). 

15. 

[tft-JlJB]      (^47- a,    «     7H>)- 

16. 

[^^]            (    ,,    3.     ..     7M).. 

•/. 

li&  J^  j£]t    (   »    4.    »      »  )• 

18. 

Lfiffl            (   »    5.     »     7»'>> 

Itiv.  42.  Dhanima. 

? 
A.  III.  1 7.  Papanika. 


2. 


[IS—    «»&pp]     (2.     Opamma-Samyutta). 


I.     [«&«] 


«» 


(.^47.    6,  g  IV.  72b). 

A4  III.  100  Suvannakara  (13-14). 

7»  ft  IV.  73a). 
A.  III.  100  „  (1-5). 


( 


9» 


3- 

t«t^«] 

» 

81 

R  IV.  73a). 

M.  34.  Gopalaka. 

4. 

>> 

}> 

9i 

II 

73b).        M.  33. 

5- 
6. 

[«^  i&  iii]t 

»l 

10, 

II 

74a). 

A.  V.  30, 
A.  VI.  42. 

Nagita. 

»> 

*i 

"1 

II 

74b)- 

4 

A.  VIII.  86. 

7- 

[tt*] 

»» 

12, 

II 

74b).       S.  20.  8.  Kalihgara. 

8. 

LUl 

>l 

»3» 

II 

75a).             S.  20.  4.  Ukka. 

9- 

[A«] 

*       • 

II 

Ml 

II 

„  ).              S.  2a  3.  Kula. 

10. 

[t^SJl 

II 

»5i 

II 

„  ).               S.  20.  5.  Satti. 

II. 

l^±l 

II 

16, 

II 

„  ).     S.  20.  2.  Nakhasikha. 

12. 

[i^¥] 

II 

»7» 

II 

„  ).  S.  20.  6.  Dhanuggaha. 

13. 

[ft] 

II 

18, 

n 

75b).                S.  20.  7.  Ani. 

14. 

[i«A]§ 

if 

I9» 

M 

1,  ).                                                i* 

15. 

[$S1 

»» 

20, 

II 

„  ).           S.  20.  10.  Bilara. 

16. 

[*fr]/ 

II 

21, 

II 

76a).                                  ? 

*  A  very  interesting  confession  of  the  gahapati  Anathapindika  that  he  dedi- 
cates all  the  merits  of  his  faith  and  works  for  the  sake  of  his  relati\'esy  friends* 
kings  and  all  other  beings. 

+  A  discourse  on  the  dahadhamma^  and  adahadhammOy  with  descriptions  o 
;r.e  hells  and  the  verse  ♦'  Cafttkawto  "  (A.  III.  35).  f 

X  The  name  reads  Nadika.     The  three  Pali  suttas  arc  combined. 
/  j4j'ifgti/e/.     The  simile  of  an  iron  ball  heated  in  fire  to  rcd-hcal. 
y  AAfsa/a/     Tlie  simile  of  a  wooden  pastle  .«;poiled  by  use. 
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17.  mm 

19-    WIR] 


(/* 47. 22, g IV. 76a).    S.  20.  II.  Sii^al 
(   „   23.     ..     »)•  S.  17.  s.  PilM 

(   «   24,      „      ,, ).  S.  17.  8.  Sing 


[II H     ??l  po]     (3-  Abadhika-samyutta). 


I 

2 

3 

4 

5-6 

7 
8 

9 
10 

II 

12 
13 

14 

IS 
16 


m  as  ^]  (^  47-  2s.  K IV. 

[la  *  ^>]  (/<  37-   «.  M  IV. 

[^^]  (    ..    3-4, 

l^itEl  (  ..    5. 

i^mT  (  „  6. 

>»     t  (    ..     7. 


76b).        S.  22.  87.  Vakk 

77a).       S.  35-  °7'  ^ 
9a).  A.  VI.  56.  Phagguna.' 


»» 


ri 


9b). 

9b). 
loa). 
lob). 
iia). 

»)• 

\        »>  9>  M  M    )• 


(        »        10, 


<  ** 


( 


>* 


12, 


>» 


» 


») 


»> 


N 


» 


» 


M 


m  m/  (Vasu  ?)  (.4  37.  ,3, 
[a?  iilil  (Salha.)  (    „     14, 


S.  22.  88.  Assaji. 
S.  35-  7475-  GOana. 

S.  36.  7.  Gelanna. 
S.  36.  8.       „ 

? 


S.  55.  27.  Anathapindika. 
lib).  S.  55.  26.  „ 

I  lb).  ? 

S.  55.  S3,  Dhanimadinna. 
»»  ).  S.  55.  3.  Dighavu. 
„     12a).  ? 

,»      I,  )•  * 


*  With  ihe  verse  of  S.  36.  3.        f  With  Ihe  verse  of  S.  36.  6.    See  p.  65. 

X  Buddha  visits  Anathapindika  at  his  sick  bed  and  instructs  him  in  the  truth 
of  the  five  khandlias^  as  in  S.  22.  89.  Khcma,  and  exhorts  him  to  the  practice  of 
the  avcccapauxda.  \  Without  verse. 

\  The  name  does  not  read  exactly  Dhammadinna,  unless  we  substitute  jjp  in- 
stead of  g^. 

/  This  snita  and  No.  17  (next  page)  are  abridged,  being  nearly  the  same  texts 
as  iS.  Manadiiina,  which  again  is  very  similar  to.  S.  47.  29.  Sirivaddha.  Yaso 
may  jx.ssil>ly  be  another  name  for  Sirivaddha. 

11  Thi.-;  is  nearly  the  same  text  as  13-16,  except  as  to  persons  and  places.  In 
all  of  ihcm  llic  first  part  is  abridged  and  rendered  "  as  in  the  Khema-sutta  *' 
(21  ^  19^  ^  W)y  ^'^y  '^'  22-  89.  (see  j).  %i).  The  place  of  no.  i^  is  Ui^aA^swita.  ^xvd 
thai  of  no.  17.  is  Ginjakavasa  of  Nalika  dvsVucl  (S^'K^^t^^'^^^Y 
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1 7-     [flP  Hf  (Yaso)  (A  37.  IS,  R IV.  12a). 

18.      [»|Jr>^T|fl    (    „     .6.       „  ^     ' 
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).  S.  47.  30.  Manadinna. 


[if  K     m  fR  a]     (4-  Vipaka-samyutta). 


S. 
2. 

3. 
4-5. 

6. 

7- 
8. 

9-10. 
II. 
12. 

13- 
14. 

15. 

16. 

17- 
18. 

Ip- 
so. 

21. 

22-32. 


mm 


mm 


{A  37. 17,  u  IV.  12b).        A.  X.  176.  Cunda. 

A.*X.  167.  Paccorohani. 
i3h).  A.  X.  177.  Janussoni. 

14a).  ? 

14b).     S.  55.  7.  Veludvara. 
„  ).  A.  X.  199.  (?). 


( 


( 


M 


» 


18. 


19. 


rr 


»> 


(      „  2021,     „ 


( 


»      22, 
»i      23, 


}i 


24, 


f> 


» 


» 


)• 


[|EI^] 

mm 

LJtff^l 

? 

[129  +  ^] 


ft 


>» 


II 


» 


l» 


M 


l» 


»»■ 


1J 


11 


11 


}> 


25-26, 

27» 

28, 

291 
301 

3^ 
32» 
33» 
34, 

35» 
36, 

37» 


M 


II 


II 


»» 


11 


II 


II 


»> 


II 


II 


II 


II 


»> 


If 


11 


II 


3S. 


A.  X.  205,  Samsappaniya. 

14b).  A.  X.  206.  Mani. 

„  ).  A.  X.  174.  Hetu. 

15b).    A.  X.  175.  Parikamma. 

).  A.  X.  170.  Tira. 

).  A.  X.  191.  Saddhamnia. 

).  A.  IV.  207-210.  Papadh. 
„  ).  A.  X.  192.  Sappurisadh. 
.,  ).  A.  IV.  201.  Sikhapada. 
i6a).  A.  X.  210.  Dasa-dh. 
„  ).  A.  X.  2 1 1 .  Visati  dh. 
„  ).  A.  X.  212.  Timsa-dh. 
„  ).  A.  X.  213.  Cattarisa-dh. 

„  1 6a). 

A.  X.  198.  Saddhamma  &c. 


•  Sec  p.  114,  note  i.     f  Velama. 

J  In  Gilnese  we  have  the  following  eleven  antitheses  :  ^^  }fe  IE  fj  (adhamma- 

saddhamma),  ^^i^iEl^  (  ?  ).  ^^  IB  Y^  9?  r£  (ariyadh.-anariyaclh.),  :f:  g.f.  (kusala- 

tkusala),  ^  iR  i£  ipi  j£  (na-asevitabba-ascvitabl>a),  ^^  fj  tSi  ^'  i*Jc  (asadhu-sadhu), 

a  6    (kanha-sukkn),   ^^  ^  IE  B  (nnaltha-attlia),  !^.  [%  l^  jj  (  ?  ),    :{j  jp  ^  ^\ 

(p^apapa),  and ^  f^  ^' M 7t'  (sdvalia-amvttjjti  ?). 
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(VII.  Sagatha-vagga). 

[H—     ibSLm]     (I-  Bhikkhu-samyutta). 

[|S  --  IB]     (Pathama-vagga). 

{A  15  IV,  i6b-i8;  B  RV.  1-4*). 

I-     #  ^  •  (/<  38. 1 ;  -5  1. 1).         S.  21.  S.  Sujata. 

2.  H  fe  (Dubbanna)  (  *„    2;    „    2).       S.  21.6.  Bhaddhi. 

3.  |||{|(Devadatta)  (    „    3;    „    3). 

S-  17.  35-36.  Rathapakkatita  (j^^). 

4.  1^  #  (Hatthaka)*  (^  38. 4 ;  z?  i.  4).  ? 

5.  lipe  (   «    5;   .»   5>  S.2i.8.Nanda. 

6.  „    t  (-4  "•  3J    w   6)«  ? 
7-    S  ro                       (^  38-  7;   ».   7)-          S.  2^^!.  9.  Tissa, 

8.  )»;iaii  (Pancala)(    „    8;    „   8). 

S.  2 1.  7.  Visakha  (M  ^  tfe).t 

9.  ^  /{?  (^  38. 9 ;  i5  1. 9).  S.  21.4.  Nava. 
10.     g^  (Thera)          (    „    10;  „  10). 

S.  21.  10.  Theranania. 
J^*     (f  iff  (Saiigam)       (   „     ii;i5i.  n). 

Udana  I.  8.  Sangamaji. 

[  jg  n  ffij]     (Dutiya-vagga). 

(A  U  IV.  19.23  b ;  ^  g  V.  4-8a). 

12.     pg  H  (Ananda)  (.4  38. 12;  Bi.  12). 

A.  III.  79.  Gandha  (§). 
13*      fe  M  (Jatila)      (    ,,     13 ;    „    13).         Vinaya,  M.  I.  22. 

*  Buddha  tells  the  fate  of  Hatthaka,  the  Snkka,  who  has  perfonncd  many 
vicious  acts.  The  sutta  concludes  with  the  verses,  Lobho  doso  ca  moho  ca  (S.  3. 
I.  2.)  and  Ti7shi(l  IMam  ca  t/osan  ca  (A.  III.  33). 

I  Nanda  (or  Nandaka)  is  praised  as  a  man  of  great  power  in  cencentrating  his 
mind  and  guarding  himself  against  the  a^\la*'\oiv5  o^  xVvt  sei^ses.    X  K,  Y^ .  4^ 
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14. 

15. 
16. 

17- 
18. 

19. 

20. 

21. 

22. 


K:  m  Pabba) 


4 

5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 


II. 
12. 


99 


ftg  (Cora) 

mm 

(BhisafHulala)!! 


A  38.  14 ;  /?  I.  I4)« 
16;     „     16). 


>» 


t» 


II 


I) 


II 


18; 

^  39-  » ; 
II    2; 

»•    3; 


Vinaya,  C.  IV.  4. 4. 

Udana  VIII.  10. 

M.  86.  Angulimala 

17;  z^  1. 17).     S.  I.  2.  10.  Samiddhi. 

? 
? 
,    2o>.  A.  III.  126.  Katuviya. 
21).  ? 

22).        S.  20. 9.  Naga  (|^. 


18). 
19). 


H     [  jl  ^]     (2.  Mara-samyutta). 
LIS  --  IB  J     (Pathama-vagga) . 

(A  g  IV.  23b-261);  i9  g  V.  8-1  la). 


M  U?  (Nadi) 
H  lk  (Pasa) 

IS  ^  (Caraka) 
JH^m^  (Matta) 

^^ 

(Subhasubha) 


//  39.  £,\B  2.  I).  S.  4.  I.  9.  Ayu. 

5;    ,,    2).  S.  4.  I.  10.    „ 

6;    „    3).  S.  4.  2.  5.  Manama  05). 
7;    „      .  S.  4.  I.  7.  Suppati. 

s ;        5).  S.  4^  2.  I .  Pasana  (::>C'5)* 
9;    „    6).  S.  4.  I.  6.  Sappa. 


n 


II 


II 


II 


II 


II     10;  „    7). 

S.  4.  2.  3.  Sakalika  ($|J). 

II ;  yy  2. 8).        S.  4.  3.  3.  Godhika. 

12 ;    „    9).       S.  4.  3.  4-5.  Dhitaro. 

13;    „  10).  S.  4.  I.  3.  Subha. 


II 


i> 


II 


\^ZL%\     (Dutiya-vagga) . 

(//  g  IV.  27- 29a;  missing  in  B\ 

(//  39.  14;  g  IV.  27a).  S.  4.  I.  I,  Tapo. 

(    „     15;     „      „  ).  S.  4.  2.  8.  Pinda. 


*  Sanditthika  ?     The  name  Samiddhi  is  not  given. 

t  The  title  means  •'  digging  out ;"  a  curious  story  of  digging  out  of  the  earth 
tortoises  serpents  &c. 

/  **  Ashamed  of  immodesty."        g  "  l/icc  ration." 
/  With  verses  which  arc  not  found  in  Pali. 
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13- 

mm]    ( 

/'39' 

16;  B 

.  IV-  27a). 

14. 

mm    1 

k        ** 

17; 

»    27b). 

IS- 

[f^H       ( 

»        »' 

18; 

»>      >»  )• 

16. 

m0'i    ( 

w        » 

»9; 

„     28a). 

17- 

[««]     ( 

»> 

20; 

„    28a). 

18. 

iw^i     ( 

k        »> 

21; 

„    28b). 

19. 

im       ( 

k        » 

22; 

>»      ft  }• 

20, 

rA«i     ( 

k        »> 

23; 

»    29a). 

S.  4.  I.  4-5.  Pasa. 

S.  4.  2.  4.  Patirupa. 

S.  4.  2.  10.  Rajja. 

S.  4.  3.1.  Sambdhula. 

S.  4.  3.  2.  Samiddhi. 

S.  4.  2.  2.  Siha. 

S.  4.  2.- 6.  Patta. 

S.  4.  2.  7.  Ayatana. 


I. 
2. 

3. 
4- 

5. 
6. 


S^  H     [Ifr  !PF  Si]     (3.  Sakka-samyvftta). 
[  IS  —  SR]     (Pathama-vagga) . 

(A  g  IV.  29a-32b ;  -5  ]g  V.  11-14). 

^  IPP  (Sakka)        (/f  40.  i ; >9  2.  11).  S.  1 1.  2.  i.  Deva  (5^) 


JSf  |sr  SI  (Mahali)  ( 
Ja  jpj  S  (Kamha)  ( 


»» 


2  • 


»» 


12 


).  S.  II.  2.  3. 


*> 


»>    J  »    »> 


;|^  j^C  (Yakkha)     ( 


tllS(?)  ^ 


( 


( 


13).  S.  II.  2.  2.   ^  „ 

4;      y>      14).      , 

S.  1 1.  3.  2.  Dubbanniya  (^  -g,). 
5;y?2. 15). 
S.  II.  3.  4-5.  Akodhana  (:^  Jjg). 

6;  ^  2.  16). 

S.  II.  I.  5.  Subhasita-jaya. 

7;i??2.  17). 

S.  1 1.  I.  4.  Vcpacitti  iW^MI^M)' 
^  ffi  (^  40. 8 ;  y?  2.  18). 

(Buddha-naniassana)        S.  11.  2.  9.  Sakka-namassana. 

^  fi  (Dhamma-n.)  (/f  40.  9 ;  i9  2. 19).  S.  11.  2.  8.  Sakka-n. 

f^  (Sangha-n.)  (//  40.  10  B  2.  20).  S.  1 1.  2.  10.  Sakka-n. 


7-     MW  (I^indhana)  ( 
8. 

9- 
10. 


»> 


!♦ 


f> 


»» 


[Ign^]     (Dutiya-vagga). 

(A  U  IV.  32b-35b,  66a ;  i5  g  V.  I4b-i8a). 


12.    -fllj  A 


(.^40.  Ii;i9  3.  1). 
(     „      12;     „     2V 


S.  II.  I .  I .  Suvira. 
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13.     ^  Hit  (Kodhani  chetva) 

(A  40. 13 ;  z?  3. 3).      S.  I  r.  3.  !•  Chetva. 

14.  /I  A  a         (  M  14;  „  4). 

(AtthamI)  A.  III.  37.  Devaduta  (3^  ft)- 

15.  ^  (Abadhika)     (^140  15;    „    5).         S.  11.  3.  3.  Maya. 

16.  ^  — jfi(Sila)     (    „     17;    „   6). 

S.  II.  I.  7.  Na  dubbhiyam, 
^7'    SSS?  (   »    16;/?  3.  8).  S.  II.  I.  8.  Verocana. 

I8-     ilrii  ^/46.  i;    „      7).  ? 

I9«     S  A  (    »    2;    M     9)-       S.  II.  2. 4.  Dalidda. 

20.     jfejj^  (    »    3;    M    10).  S.  II.  2.  6.  Yajamana. 


Sim     [^J  ^  m  &]     (4.  Kosaia-samyutta). 
.  [®  —  SR]     (Pathama-vagga). 

(A  g  IV.  67a-7oa ;  B  j^V  i8a-2ia). 

1.  H^IS  M46.  4;^*3- ")• 

(Sambodhi)  S.  3..1.  i.  Dahara  {^  /]>). 

2.  "Br  (.'f  46. 5 ;  iV  3. 12).  S.  3.  3.  2.  Ayyaka. 

3-  ^B  (    »    6;    „    13).  S.  3.  I.  4.  Piya. 

4-  ^  B  .    (    M    7;    »>    14). 

S.  3.  I.  5.  Attanarakkhita. 

5-  M^  (Migakuti)  (.I46.  8;  „    16). 

S.  3.  I.  6.  Appaka  (^^ff). 

6.  ffl  ^  (Maccha)     (./  46.  9 ;  />»  3.  15). 

S.  3.  I.  7.  Atthakarana  (,BJtK). 

7.  ^g  (Macchera)       (./  46.  10 ;  B  3.  17). 

S.  3.  2.  9.  Aputtaka  (ffj^  ■^), 

8.  -^  jj^  (Kalakata)    (    „     u  ;/;  3.  18).  S.  3.  2.  10.       „ 

9-     PISE  (    „     12;    „    19).      S.  3.  I.  9.  Yanfia. 

S.  3.  1.  10.  "BandYvacoa. 
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IM  H  U]     (Dutiya-vagga). 

{A  g  IV.  7oa-7xa,  4i-43a  ;B  j^Y  21b- 25a). 

11.  ^^  Jaya)      (A  46. 14 ;  i5  4.  i). 

S.  3.  2.  4.  Sangania  (^  /8p). 

12.  S  SI  (Vilutta)  (    „    15 ;  /?  4.  2).  S.  3.  2.  5.  Sangania. 

13.  ftfiftif:  (    «    i6;/M.3)- 

(Upanissaya)  S.  3.  2.  8.  Api^aniada  (/p  ;5jj[  jjj^) 

14-     --"^  (    ,,    17;    »    4)-     S.  3.  2.  7.  Appamada] 

(Ekadhamma)  ^ 

15.  »@BJ  (    „    18;    »    5)-       S.  3.  I.  3.  Raja  (5E). 

(Punnakkhctta) 

16.  RrMi£*(?)        0M2.  i;    „    6).       S.  3.3.4.  Issatta(?), 
17-     f]  IS  Goti-tamo)  (    „  ^2;    „    7\ 

S.  3-  3.* I.  Puggala  (A). 
18.    :g  ilj  (   „    3;   „   s;. 

^-  3-  3-  5-  Pabbatupama. 

19-     ^i-"3K  (    »    4;    ,»    y). 

(Ekasataka)  S.  3.  2.  i.  J.tlla  (;^^)- 

20.  1^  i  (//  42. 5 ;  />' .«.  10).    '^.  3-  -•  2-  Panca-rajano. 

21.  I^^S*  (•    ,.    6;    ,.    u).        S.  3.  2.  3.  Donapaka. 


fg£     [JJ^HI'^Wil     (5.  l^iahmana-samyutla).      • 
[^--U]     (Palhanui-vagnra). 

(.'/  |g  IV.  43-^-45^^ ;  •^'  hk  V.  25-27I)). 

!•     1*1 1^  IS  SJi      ('  42.  7 ;  /?4.  12).  S.  7.  I.  3.  Asurinda. 
2.     1^1  iSI  (Pingl)*  (    „     S;    „    i^^). 

S.  7.  I.  2.  Akkosa  (Bg!^). 

3-     Hi!  XS                  (»»!;;    »>    n]-  S.  7.  i.  2.  Akkosa. 

*  riti;i  stn'ls  for  Akk.)saka  ii  Pili ;  ii\  .4  \u<.  >^.vu^  \^  Vv:\v/\V\  ViS.'Ss  '-^j- 
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4-  W  It               (//  42.  TO ;  i9  4. 15).  S.  7.  I.  4.  Bilangika. 

5*  JSM               (    „     II;    „    16).  S.  7.  2.  6.  Paccanika- 

6-  tiff               (   „    12;    „    17).  S.  7.  I.  5.  Ahimsaka. 

7-  j|IBB(Bharadvaja)  (^42. 13;    „  i8). 

S.  7.  2.  2.  Udaya  (H  ?}. 
8.    W^^^t  (Vasettha)  (^  42. 14 ;  i9  4. 19). 

S.  7.  I.  I.  Dhananjani. 
9'     Sm  (^  42.  15 ;  /^  4.  20).     S.  Nip.  31.  Magha. 

«o.    ^  fi  (Khattiya)  (   „    i6 ;  .9  4.  21). 

S.  7.  I.  7.  Suddhika  (Jj|  ^). 

IIIZHU]     (Dutiya-vagga). 

(-4  jl  IV.  4SM6a,  g  II.  I8b-I9b;  ^  g  V.  27b-29b). 

i  1.     [3^]  {A 42. 17 ;  /?  5. 1).  S.  7.  I.  8.  Aggika. 

12.      *  (    „     18;    „    2).  ? 

13-     [A^V  (    »    19;    »   3)-  A.  III.  SI.  Jana. 

14.  „  (wanting;      „    4).  A.  III.' $2.      „ 

15.  [?]t  (/f   4.    i;    »    5)- 

S.  7.  2.  9.  Matuposaka  (^  ©). 

16.  Lff  ift  ifc]  (Upaka).  (/1 4.  2 ;  ^  5.  6).  A.  IV.  39..Ujjaya  ( ? ). 

17-     [      »      ]         (    „   3;    »»    7)-  '»      40.Udayi(?). 

18.  [ttRBSii]         (   .,   4;    »   8).  A.  VIII.  55.  Ujjaya. 

[ISHIB]     (Tatiya-yagga). 

(A  g  II  19b- 24a;  i5  g  V.  83-87a). 

19.  LSI  ft]  (^  4. 5 ;  ^  5-  i8)- 

S.  7.  2.  5.  Manatthadda. 

20.  [jfc]  (  „  6;    „    19).  A.  VII.  44.  Aggi. 

♦  A  discourse  to  Ananda  on  an  old  couple  who  have  no  consolation  in  old  age, 
having  done  nothing  good  before.     Buddha  utters  the  verse  of  Dhap.  155. 
r  Udu  or  Ujja  (j^  ^)  in  A  and  Vtiara  Cff  ^  J[)  in  B. 


\ 
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21. 

[ft  m  mr    ( 

22. 

[^  Hilt         ( 

23. 

mmm    ( 

24. 

[s^]       ( 

25. 

mmi       ( 

26. 

[^^1        ( 

27. 

[»  m  (Buddha 

28. 

29. 


;//  4.  7  ;  ^  5.  20).  ? 

„  8;  „  21).  A.  III.  57.  Vacchagotta. 
,,9;    „    22).  S.  7.  2.  4.  Mahasala* 

II  10;  „  23).  S.  7.  2.  10..  Bhikkhaka. 
„   1 1 ;  „   24).  S.  7.  2.  I .  Kasi* 

„  12;  „  25).  S.  6.  I.  3.  Brahmadeva. 
t(   „  13;  „  26).  ? 

LA  P^]  C   ,.   14;  11   27).  A.  IV.  36.  Loke. 

LS*  PE  .^]  (Candala)  (  „   15;  „      28).  S^  Nip.  7.  Vasala. 


31. 

32. 
33- 
34- 

35. 
36. 


[fgra^]     (Catuttha-vagga). 

(^  g  IV.  52a-55b  ;B  ^Y.  295.335). 


30.      ^^^ 


{A44.i;Bs.  9)' 

Theragatha,  133  f.  Vasettha.   ' 

^4^  (  „   2;  „  10). 

(Balivadda  nattha)  S.  7.  i.  itD.  Bahudhiti  (?  ). 

^ft^§         (   »     3;    »  ")•  ? 

3^^  (  ,1     4;   „  12).  S.  7.  2.  3.  Devahita. 

^B^  (  ».     5;    »  13). 

(Salavane)  S.  7.  -2.  7.  Navakanimika  (?) 

M  ^  (  »     6 ;    „    14).    S.  7.  2.  8.  Katthahara. 

S^PE^J  (  ,1    7;    „    16).     S.  7.   I.  9.  Sundarika. 


*  Sangara?  A  Manava  Saiigara  asks  Buddha  to  explain  good  and  bad  kinds 
of  men.  These  are  compared  with  the  moon  and  the  description  is  put  again 
into  verse,  as  in  A.  V.  31.     (S^e  p.  53,  No.  148). 

t  Janussoj*,  instead  of  Vacchagotta.     The  text  agrees  well  with  Pali. 

+  A  Drahmana  asks  Buddha  whether  the  title  Buddha  was  given  to  him  by  HLs 
parents.  Buddha  answers,  in  verse,  that  he  knows  everything,  has  gone  through 
all  stages  of  enlightenment  and  wisdom,  and,  therefore,  is  called  the  sammdsam- 
budiiha. 

\  The  title  means  santhd^lra.  Buddha  once  entered  into  the  meeting  hall  of 
the  village  of  Sala.  The  Brahmanas  assembled  there  express  their  contempt 
for  Buddha,  as  being  a  mere  niwujaka.  He  explains  the  true  meaning  of  a 
paiujita^  with  the  verse  ttdbhdsamattam  etc.  (^i\.  W .  ^^S-Y 
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37-      U^M  (^44.  8;  .5  5.  15). 

(Sundarika) 
38-39-     ^M  (   »  9-10;  „    17). 


M.  7.  Vatthupania. 
S.  7.  I.  6.  Jata. 


[IS  A?     !K^m)]     (6.     Brahma-samyutta). 


I 
2 

3 

4 

5 
6 

7 
8 

9 
10 


(^  Jg  IV.  S5b-S9a ;  5  g  V.  34-37b). 


n 
mssm 


(^44. 

11;/?  6. 1). 

\     »» 

12;    M    2). 

\     ♦> 

13;     M    3)- 

\     »» 

14;          M         4). 

•\     »» 

»5;   M   5)- 

\    ♦» 

16;    „    6). 

\     »» 

»7;'»   7). 

V      »' 

18;     „    8). 

\     " 

19  i    ».    9)- 

\     »» 

20;     „  10). 

S.  6.  I.  2.  Garava. 

S.  47.  18.  Brahma* 

S.  6.  2.  I.  Sanahkumara. 

S.  6.  2.  3.  Andhakavinde. 

S.  I.  4.  7.  Samaya. 

S.  6.  I.  7-9.  Kokalika. 

S.  6.  I.  6.  Pamada* 

S.  6.  I.  4.  Bako  Brahma. 

S.  6.  1.5.  Apara  ditthi. 

S.  6.  2.  5.  Parinibbana. 


[|S  -t;     Jt  E  /B  pp]     (7.     Bhikkhuni-samyutta). 
(.4  g  IV.  59b.62b ;  /?  S  V.  73-75b). 


I. 

m^        ( 

^f  45 

.  I;  /?  6.  11). 

S.  5.  I.  Alavika. 

2. 

3R3«(Somi)    ( 

>> 

2;     „     12). 

S.  5.  2.  Soma. 

3- 

mmm     ( 

»> 

3;     »     13)- 

S.  5.  3.  Gotami. 

■      4- 

ai^            ( 

»» 

4;    „    14)- 

S.  5.  5.  Uppalav^anna. 

5- 

^f5  ^              ( 

.  >> 

5;     -    '5)-  ' 

S.  5.  10.  Vajira. 

6. 

A45?(Vm)*    ( 

1) 

6;      „    16). 

S.  5.  9.  Sela. 

7- 

MBS            1 

k  »» 

7;      »    17)- 

S.  5.  4.  Vijaya. 

8. 

i^m 

" 

8;     „    18). 

S.  5.  6.  Cala. 

•  Q- 

strntTf  m   ( 

k  " 

9:     »    19)- 

S.  5.  7.  Upacala. 

Id. 

lili            ; 

»• 

ic:    „    20). 

S.  5.  8.  Sisupacala. 

-ffii^  (^'f'r--^)  in  ^I  and  in  the  uddana  of  S, 
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[^A    Sl^^ffil     (8-     Vangisa-samyutta). 

[S5  -"  U]     (Pathama-vagga). 

{A  g  IV.  62b-64b ;  ^  E  V.  75^771,  8lb). 


I. 

mmm\ 

(^^45 

.  II ;  ^  7.  1). 

S.  8.  II.  Gaggara. 

2. 

fHI^^ 

\      »» 

12 ;     „     2). 

S.  8.  9.  Kondanna. 

3- 

^^jft 

V      *> 

13;     "     3)- 

S.  8.  6.  Sariputta. 

4- 

(Naga-passc) 

\      » 

14;     »    4). 

S.  8.  10.  Moggallana 

mmm) 

5. 

i^ 

I      >» 

is;    »    5)- 

S.  8.  7.  F^varana. 

6. 

^1^ 

\      » 

16;     „    6). 

S.  8.  2.  Arati. 

7- 

^i^ 

V    »» 

17;     "    7)- 

(Kamaraga) 

• 

•    S.  8. 

4.  Ananda  (P^  ||  PE) 

8. 

mm 

\    »* 

18;     „    8). 

S.  8.  I.  Nikkhanta. 

9- 

til  i§  (Mana) 

\     »» 

*9;    »   9)- 

10. 
II. 

12. 

14. 


S.  8.  3.  Pesalatimannana  (SltM^ K) 
[H  n  ffij]     (2.     Dutiya-vagga). 

(^  g  IV.  626-65,  i-2a ;  -^  i«  V.  8ib-83a). 

>^  in  Bf  ?S       (^45-  20;  ^  7.  10). 
(Pubbe  kaveyyamatto)      S.  8.  1 2.  Vangisa  (^  ^  ^) 

H 'feiJ  ^  (  „    21;    „    II).  S.  8.  5.  Subhasita. 

11  #  (    M      22 ;  wanting). 

(Nagapasse) 


S.  8.  8.  Parosahassa 

(T#J*) 


(Nigrodhakappina) 


22;  By.  12). 
,»     24;    „     13). 


S.  Nip.  24.  Vangisa. 


•f 


14). 


*  "  One  who  takes  out  the  poisonous  arrow."  Comparison  of  Buddha  to  a 
great  physician  who  knows  thoroughly  the  conditions  of  illness  and  how  to  take 
out  the  poisonous  arrow  or  to  cure  any  wound. 

t  "  The  praise  of  the  great  Savakas,"  sun^by  Van^'isa. 
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^6.  m^^^^mm*  (^36. 2 ;i? 7. 15). 


[35:^1     ^  :^  S]     (9*  Devata-samyutta). 
[|S  — iSB]     (I-  Pathama-vagga). 

(-<4  g  IV.  2-4b ;  i9.  g  V.  47b-5oa). 

{A  36.  3;^.  8. 1).  S.  I.  I.  10.  Arafinei 


I. 

2. 

3. 

4- 
5 

6. 

7- 
8. 


10. 


»    »» 


2)- 


Mm 

^  IS  >{&  (    »      5  *>    »    3)- 

(Punnam  pavaddliati) 


( 


^mk^      ( 

(Abhinandati) 


(Pathavata) 


( 


» 


»f 


f» 


6; 


»» 
7;     ». 


4). 
5)- 


S.  I.  1.9.  Manakama. 
S.  I.  5.  7.  Vanaropa 

(IS^)- 

S.  1.5.  2.  Kimdada* 
S  2.  3.  3.  Seri.f 


( 


8;  „    6). 

S.  1.6.  3.  Mitta.  (Plfi^). 

9;  „   *7).         S.  I.  I.  3.  Upaneyya. 

a^ii^i^     (wanting;  „     8). 

(?)  S.   I.   1.4.  Accent!  (^gfft). 

(/^  36.  10  ;  „     9). 

S.  I.   I.  5.  Kati  chinde  (Ife^^). 

(    „    iij  „  10).      S.  I.  i.6.Jagara.  (Jg). 


(Cinta  ?) 

mm 


(Sutta-jagara). 


[IgnlR]     (2.  Dutiya-yagga). 

(J  g  IV.  4b-6b;    g  V.  50a,  77-79a). 

II-     [4  M  SI  (^^  36-  12 ;  i!^  8. 1 1).        S.  1.2.  2.  Nandati. 

12.     [S^^J]  (    »    13;    »    »2).       S.  I.  6.  4.  Vatthu. 

13-     [0r^  JffijS-Tl  (    »    14;    ,,    13). 

S.  I.  2.  3.  Natthi  puttasamam. 


*  "  Parinibbana  of  Vanglsa."  Huddha  visits  Vangisa  at  his  bedside.    Vangisa, 
who  is  on  Ihe  point  of  dying,  utt.rs  his  confession  and  his  gratitude  towards  the 
Master  in  a  loiig  series  of  verses.     Coinp.  Mahavastu,  Vol.  I.  p.  16.5. 
/  Ogives  the  aumc  Szrn  {M¥M)\  ^  SfBf  »•'•  ^^  SIOHT. 
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34. 

IS- 

16. 

17- 
18. 

19. 


^  36.  15  ;  ^  8.  14). 
16;  „  15). 
16;    „     16). 

»7;    »»    '7)- 
18;    „     18). 

19;    »»     *9)- 


20.    [*||«T 


20; 


f> 


S.  I.  2.  4.  Khattiya« 

S.  I.  8.  4.  Vutthi. 

S.  I.  7.  10.  Loka. 

S.  I*  7*  ^*  Citta. 

S.  I.  7.  4.  Samyojana. 

S.  I.  7.  8.  Pihita. 


20). 


21. 
22. 

23- 

24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 

29. 

30. 


[fS  n  BR]     (Tatiya-vagga). 


(/I  IS  IV.  6b-8  ;  -5  IS  V.  7  9a-8i). 


i» 


>i 


f§  (Saddha)     (/^  36.  21 ;  -^  8.  21) 

15  H  (     „     22 ;     „     22). 

^^S:^     (   .,    23;    „ 
(Silam  yava  jara) 

(  ».  25; 
(   „  26; 

#^JS  (  „  27;  »» 

:i:J:J»        (  »  28; 

(Addliabliavi). 

i^^^MVi    (    »    29; 
(Nidanam  gathanam) 

J5>J¥  (    .,    30; 

(Rathassa  pannanam) 


» 


»» 


» 


»» 


»> 


23)- 

24). 

25)- 
26). 

27). 
28). 


S.  1.8.  3.Vitta(U-). 

S.  I.  6.  9.  Dutiya. 

S.  I.  6.  I.  Jara(^). 

S.  1.6.  6.  Janam. 

S.  I.  6.  5. 

S.  I.  6."  7. 

S.  1.6.  8.  Uppatho. 

S.  I.  7.  I.  Nama(^). 


f> 


>» 


29).    S.  I.  6.  10,  Kavi  (38C^). 
30).     S.  I.  8.  2.  Ratha  (([). 


[^  eg  SR]     (Catuttlia-vagga). 

{A  U  III.  23-25b;  y?  g  V.  ssb-sSa). 


31.     [®t«SI] 

32.  [?] 

33.    LWttl 


(^  22.  1;  B  9.  I). 
(      I,     2;      „     2). 

(      »f    3 »     >»    3)* 


S.  1.2.  I.  Nandana. 
S.  10.  2.  Sakka. 
S.  1.2.  8.  Hiri. 


*  On  in'ii/d  and  J'iirV?,  something  like  S.  1.7 .6. 
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12-/ 


34 
35 
36 

37 
38 

39 


mm 

[?] 


A  22.  4 ;  ^  9. 4).  S.  I.  I.  7.  Appatividita. 
„  5;  „  5).  S.  I.  I.  8.  Susammuttha. 
f>  67;  „    6).  S.  I.  3.  5.  Araham.* 

„    8;    „    7).  S.  2.  1.9.  Candima. 

,,9;    „    8).  S.  I.  ?.  9.  Kutika. 

„  10;    ,,    9).  S.  2.  2.  8.  Kakudha. 


[|[J  2l  fiR]     (Pancama-vagga). 


(A  g  III.  25b- 26a,  zgb-jo,  g  IV.  78, 

,  i?  ft  V.  58-60). 

40. 

^m 

;.'/  rv  II;  i^  9.  10). 

S.  I.  3.  I.  Sattiya. 

41. 

%-k 

(      »      12 

;    »    ")• 

S.  I.  5.  6.  Acchara. 

42. 

nmm     1 

;  ».  »3i 

.     „      <2). 

S.  1.3.  9.  Catucakka. 

43- 

m^        1 

[     „     14 

;   »    »3)- 

S.  I.  3.  3.  Jata, 

44. 

@  m  ^^;     < 

»    ^Si 

„    14). 

S.  1.2.  7.  Dukkharam. 

45- 

^M            ( 

^    »    23 

;    »    15^- 

S.  1.2. 6.  Nidda  tandi. 

46.. 

mm       ( 

.     »     26 ; 

„    16). 

S.  I.  3.  7.  Sara. 

47- 

#MJi        ( 

I     "     27 

;   »    17)- 

S.  I.  3.  10.  Enijangha. 

48a. 

[5fe](Ogha)     ( 

:  „  28 

;  wanting). 

S.  10.  12.  (11-12  ) 

48b. 

im  (Ogha)     ( 

./  48.  3  ; 

B  9.   iS). 

S.  2.  2.  5. 

49. 

mm:        I 

[      »      2 

;     »    19)- 

S.  I.  1.  2.  Nimokkha. 

SO. 

^  IS  (Atari)    , 

[      »»       « 

;     »    20). 

S.  I.  I.  I.  Ogha  (^tgit). 


(^  A*  S6)     (Chattlia-vagga). 


(>-/  ^  111.  29,  2O-29 ;  />  ^  V.  6ob-6ia). 


51.      -^^  (.-/22.  21;  i9  9.  21). 

(Niccam  utrastam)  S.  2.  2.  7.  Subrahma  (?). 


♦  >4  22.  7  and  B  g.  G  corrcsjwiicl  to  tl.c  part  of  S.  i.  3.  5,  which  Leon  Feer 
considiTS  to  Ix;  an  intcrj)oh\lion  in  hi.s  SS.  MS. 

t  These  two  si^n.s  correspond  to  tlie  word  snfdya^  hut  I  cannot  make  out  wlial 
it  means.     A  renders  tlic  word  by  "  sharp  sword  "  (>flj£5[). 

J  />'  1  iui  ^j  [/c^u'uu]  instead  of  ^^  (JMata)  i.»f  A, 
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52.      jH  fe  {A  22.  22  ;  i?  9.  22).  ? 

53-  11*^8  (.422.14;    „    23). 

(Ratlliavanta)  S.  i.  3.  8.  Mahaddhana.  (Bj-ff). 

54-  ifi^  {  »  *5;  »  24).  ? 
55.  IftS^iS  (  „  16;  „  25).  ? 
S^     S^                   (    «    17;    »    26).         S.  10.  8.  Sudatta. 

'57'     ^^^5c         (    »    18;    „   27). 

(Sudatto  saggajato)*  S.  2.  2.  10.  Anathapindika. 

58.     #;g:t^^t  C    „    19;    »   28). 

A.m.  125.  Hatthaka. 

59-     IR  S^  ^  (Aviha)  (    .,    20 ;    „    29). 

S.  2.  3.  4.  Ghatikara  (?) 


[  SI  4:  SR  J     (Sattama-vagga) . 


{A  g  IV.  78b-82a ;  B  j^V.  87-895). 


eo.i 

(A  48.  4 ;  i9  10, 

,  I). 

? 

61. 

11    5 »     >» 

2)- 

? 

• 

62. 

„     6 ;  wanlnig). 

? 

63. 

[ifJ[j^ti^] 

»     T\  B  10 

•3> 

s. 

1.4.  10.  Pajjunna-dhita. 

64. 

ft 

>i     ^^  J      ♦» 

4). 

0.  I.  4*  9*      '* 

65. 

im 

»»    9 »      " 

5)- 

S.  I.  3.  2.  Phussati. 

66. 

[?] 

»  10;      }> 

6). 

S.  2.  3.  2.  Khema. 

67. 

t«g?] 

»i  '  * »      »» 

7)- 

m 

s. 

I.  4.  5.  Ujjhanasafinino. 

68. 

m  m  mn 

i»   ^2;       „ 

8). 

S.  Nip.  30.  Kokaliya. 

69. 

mm 

• 

i»  ^3 »      » 

9)- 

S.  Nip.  6.  Parabhava. 

*  B  narrates   Sudatla's  dca*h,   as   told  in   Maj  hima   143    Cf.  BudJhiit  ami 
Christian  Gcsfchy  p.  203,  Note  i. 

t  Hatthaka  Alavika's  birili  in  the  heaven  Appativano. 
%  Nos.  60-62  arc  almost  nothing  but  duplicates  of  No.  63. 
\  Cf.  S.  6.  I.  y-lc. 
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LIS  A  ftS]     (Atthama-vagga) . 

(A  R  IV.  82a-85a ;  -5  Jg  V.  89b-92b). 
70-      91 T  (-4  48.  14 ;  -5  10.  10).  ? 


71.  Sit         (    ».    15;     M  ")•    S.  1. 3.4.  Mano-nivarana. 

72.  >gffi(Kitti)*(    „    ,6;  „     12).  ? 
73*    ttflit         {    „    17;     M     »3V      D.  31.  Sihgalaka  (?). 
74-51^           (    „    18;     „     14). 

(Gandabba)  Jataka,  243.  Guttila  (j(|^).t 

75.    ^*&  (    ,,.19;     n     15)-  S.  1.8.  1.  Chetva.§ 

76-     ajg»J(?)    (    „    20;     „     16).  S.  1.4.  4  and  6. 

77'    #2fc*ll     (    »    21;     „     17).  S.  1.4.  i.Sabbhi. 

7^*    ffi^  (    »»    22;     „     i8).         S.  I.  4. 2.  Macchari. 

79-    A  ^  (   ,,    23;     „     19). 

(Attha-devata)  S.  i.  4.  8.  Sakalika  (flj). 

[S^XM]     (Navama-vagga) . 

(^  g  IV.  853-873  ;  ^  g  V.  92b-95a)- 


80. 

iZ  m  (Pathavi) 

{A  48.  24;  i>  II.  1). 

5 

• 

81. 

k^^  (Aggi  na 

dahati) 

(     »     25;      „      2). 

82. 

igt  (Patheyya) 

(     »     26;      „      3). 

83. 

0i  m  (Iccha  ?) 

• 

{A  49.  I ;      „      4). 

84. 

^  II  (Issariya  ?) 

{A  48.  27 ;      „      5). 

8s. 

^  fH  (Ratha) 

(A  49.  2 ;      „      6). 

86. 

«IPS:*/ 

(     »       3;      »      7)- 

♦  Qiiestioiis=S.  10.  12  V.  13. 

t  Verses  instructing  as  to  how  to  use  the  weaUh  accumulated  by  one's  own 
efforts.  Similar  verses  are  found  in  the  Chinese  Dirgha,  attached  to  the  last  part 
of  the  Sixigalaka. 

}  The  last  part  where  the  angels  sj^ak. 

2  The  latter  part  of  S.  i.  4.  6.  is  incorporated  in  this  text  in  B. 

I  In  ^  much  abridged. 

/  In  A  the  name  reads  Suparatissa,  daughter  of  the  king  of  Kuruda  (  ?  |<ij  B  PB 
^icM^^SI  ^  kP),  a;}d  in  B  Sutamissa,  daughter  of  the  king  Koda  (  ?  ^  i^ 
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87. 

^  ^  (Sariklia) 

(A^g,  4;  .5  II.  8). 

? 

88. 

MS 

(    »>      5  J      »»     9)' 

? 

89. 

+  # 

(    »      6;      „    lo). 

? 

3 

4 

5 
6 

7 

8 
9 


[^  +  5^  ^  pM     (X.  Devaputta-sapiyutta) 
[|^  —  =85]     ( I .  Pathama-vagga) . 

{A  g  IV.  87b-90 ;  ^  g  V.  95a-97). 

« 

0  Pb  SI  {A  49.  7 ;  B  II.  II). .  S.  10.  I.  Indaka. 

Wi  —  ^f^       (%vanting;      ,.     12).    S.   lO.  2.  Saklca  (ffjfc). 

(Sabbaganthassa  pahino) 


it  fit 


(  J  49.  s 
(     I.      9 

(    »    10 
(    M    II 


( 
( 

(Lokass'  anta) 


» 


i> 


M 


»> 


>> 


1> 


»» 


13).  ? 

14).  S.  2.  3.  I.  Siva. 

15).     S.  2.  2.  I.  Candimasa. 
16).  S.  2.  2.  2.  Vendu. 

17). 

S.  2.  I.  7.  Pancalacanda. 

18).  S.  2.  3.  9.  Susima. 

19). 

S.  2.  3.  6.  Rohita  (#J^). 


10-     :J^{-J1K^      C    »    15;    „    20).  S.  2. 3.  lO.Nanatitthiya. 


[^  r.  BR]     (2.  Dutiya-vagga). 


{A  ^  IV.  90a-    ;  //  ^  V.  98-  ). 

II. 

J^Jfe 

(./  49. 16;  7?  II.  21).           S.  2.  I.  3.  Magha. 

12. 

• 

m  m 

(    „    17;    „    22).            S.  2.  I.  4.  Pajjota. 

13- 

-mm* 

(    „    iS;    „    23).           S.  2.  I.  5.  Damali. 

14. 

mmt 

(    „    19;    „    24).    S.  I.  I.  5.  Kati  Chinde. 

•  S- 

m^ 

(    „    20;    „    25). 

• 

(Citta-^ 

L^upasama)                  S.  2.  i.  6.  Kamada  (iJliJK)' 

*  Damani  (?tl§tl/E)  i"  ^  ^^^  IJainasi  (SfS^r  )  i"  ■^>- 

I  'I'lie  qucbtioncr  is  a  dcvapulta  '1  alakaiida  (^  ^l^\m»tV 
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"^6«     iHt  86    (^  J*     ( //  49.  21 ;  ^  12.  26).       S.  10.  3.  Suciloma. 
17-18.     I^t^  (    „  22-23;  M  27-28).     S.  2.  2.  4-5.  Candana. 

19-20.     jtsM  (    w  24-25 ;  „  29-30).  S.  2.  I.  1-2.  Kassappa. 

[|g  +  -   ?^  X  iffi]     (I  I.  Yakkha-Samyutta). 

(A  g  IV.  92-97b ;  i!?  g  V.  99b- 104). 

I-  (B  JW  (Goma?)  (//  49.  26;  B  12. 1).   S.  10.  4.  Manibhadda. 

2.  Q  ill  (Pava?)  (    „  27;    „     2).     Udana  i.  7.  Pavayam. 

3-  St  ftp  8  (    „  28;    „     3).        S.  10.  6.  Piyahkara. 

4-  SSPISli^      (    M  29;   „     4).        S.  10.  7.  Punabbasu. 
5.  #MMIit    (    „  30;    ,,     5)-  ? 
6*  S5  ^                (    f,  31 ;    »     6).          S.  10.  3.  Suciloma. 
7*  58?  (Uposatha)  (//  50.   i ;  ^  12.  7).  S.  10.  5.  Sunu  (?). 

8.  Blfp  (    ,,     2;    „     8).  S.  10.  12.  Alavam. 

9.  ;^  (    »»     3;    «    10).  S.  10. 9-10.  Sukka. 

10.  ^  (    „     4;    „     9)-  S.  10.  II.  Vira. 

11.  4i  ^  S  lU      (    „     5 ;    „    II).       S.  Nip.  9.  Hemavata. 

12.  W^SilW      (    .     6;    „    12). 

Udana,  4.  4.  Junlia  (j^^). 

[|5  +  n  *f;  ffi]     (12.  Vana-samyutta). 
[|S  -•  ^]     ( I  •  Pathama-vagga) . 

{A  g  IV.  97b-99b;  i9  g  V.  loS-iCKjb). 

1.  /p  U^  (Arati)    {A  50.   7;  i^  20.  i).   S.  9.  4.  Carika  (32^). 

2.  ilBR(Supati)(    „     8;    „     2).    S.  9.  2.  Upatthana  ( ? ). 

3-  JS«S  (    »     9;    M     3)-  S.  9.  I.  Viveka. 

4-  flS!lf^(^jE)(    „    10;    „     4).  S.  9.  II.  Ayoniso. 

5.  3!cffi(Thita)    (    „    11;    ,.     5). 

S.  9.  12.  Majjhantika  (flrfi). 

6.  pg^J^it         (    »    12;    „     6).        S.  9.  6.  Anuruddha. 


*  The  questioner  is  a  devaputla  Kama.     Cf.  below  ii.  6=S.  lo.  3. 

t  Manicara.     A  woman,  intending  lo  Iring  offerings  to  the  Yakkha  Manicara, 
offers  them  to  Ikiddha.     He  instructs  the  woman  in  the  merits  of  giving  ahns  to 
;he  genuine  ascetics. 
/  ^  reads  JdJinj  (UUg^/2)  and  /?  Jalina  as  above  given. 
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7- 

9*   jisH 


{A  50. 13 ;  i9  20. 7).  S.  9.  10.  Sajjhaya 

(    „    14;    „     8).  S.  9.  14.  Padumapuppha. 
(    «    15?    .»     9)    S.  9.  3.  Kassappagotta. 


[^r.M]     (2.  Dutiya-vagga). 


(A  g  IV.  99b- loi ;  i5  g  V.  109b- 1 10). 


10 

II 
12 

13 

15 
16 

18 

19 
20 


St  #  ^]        (-4  so. 

16; 

^20 

.  10). 

S.  9.  9.  Vajjiputta. 

.?]          (  .. 

«7; 

ff 

11). 

S.  9.  5.  Ananda. 

tilii]          (  ,. 

18; 

»> 

12). 

• 

5.  9.  7.  Nagadatta. 

*  ^  ft  £1  (  .. 

«9: 

»♦ 

13)- 

s. 

9.    I 

3.  Sambahula  bhikkhu. 

iidS?]       (  „ 

20; 

n 

14). 

S.  9.  8.  Ogalha. 

M^l 

\           1 

,    21; 

B  wanting).             ? 

H  BR]  (Suppa) 

\            1 

.,    22; 

„       ).               ? 

1*]  (Rasa) 

I             ( 

.    23; 

„       ).               ? 

flU  ;HC]  (Vana) 

\            1 

,    24; 

99                1*                                 * 

81  Sr  B]  (Uluka) 

.    25; 

„        ).                 ? 

ift  »»e  ^Jl  (P5tali) 

V 

»,    26; 

»        )•                ? 

[H^^]     (3-  Tatiya-vagga). 

(/4  g  IV.  ioib-103;  wanting  in  S). 


21. 

[?L  «]  (Mora) 

22. 

m^^^u^) 

23- 

m  m  (Vinjha) 

23. 

[g  f5J]  (Ganga) 

24. 

[E]         ? 

25. 

[?>  381  (Samaneia) 

26. 

[fttsti] 

27. 

[^]  (Dalidda)     . 

28. 

[^  11  (Kambu) 

29. 

l^«Il|]  (Jala) 

30. 

[511  ^J  (Vina?) 

(/I  50.  27). 

? 

(       »       28). 

7 

• 

(       »       29). 

(       ..       30). 

(    »    30- 

(    »    32). 

(    n    33)- 

(     »    34). 

(    »    35)- 

(    w    36). 

k  «  ^^^• 

"l 
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31-     [fil  Bl  (Kapota)*  M5o-38)-  ? 


mAm  »&  (?)] 

(VIII.  Ajjhaya.     Buddlia  or  Tathagata  vagga), 
[HE -^  iSS  H  iSl     (I.  Kassappa-samyutta). 

(A  li  IV.  37b-40,  g  III.  8cb  S6a ;  ^  g  V.  37b-42).  " 

1.  /J  %  (-441. 54;  i?  13.  I).     S.  16.  3.  Candupaina. 

2.  M  S5  Pana)    (    „    55 ;    „    2). 

S.  16.  4.Kulupaga(ggi$tteSie). 

3.  ft»  (    »    56;    „    3)-    S.  i6..6.0vada(ttg). 

(Accayama) 

4-     il^  C   „    57;    »    4).  S.  16.  7.       „ 

(Saddha  natthi) 

5.  ft^lft*t    (    ,.    58;    «    5)-  S.  16.  8.       „ 

6.  ft^  (    „    59;    »    6).  S.  16.  5.  Jinna. 
7-          »>               (   »   60;    „    7). 

S.  16.  9.  Jhanabhinna  (jS^WMD- 
8.     Jifc  B$  (    „    6i;i9i4.  I).      S.  16.  10.  Upasayam* 

9-     ^Jft^  (    »    62;     „    2). 

(Hinayavatta)  S.  16.  11.  Civara  (fi^R). 

10.    51- IE  (^32.1;    „    3).  S.   16.  12.  Param 

(Annatitthiya)  niaranani  (JEfi^). 

II-     ^JR^  (    »»    2;    „     4).    S.  16.  13.  Saddhamma- 

(Saddhammassa  antaniidhana)  patirupaka  ijjJUf^). 

IS  —  [l^  IS  ±  iipl     <2.  Gamani-samyutta). 

(.4  g  III.  86a-6ob;  B  ^Y.  42b-47a). 

0 

!•     86  iS  (Cala)     (/f  32.  3;  ^  15. 1).  S.  42.  2.  Puta.J 

2.     ^  ^  (    „     4 ;    „    2).        S.  42.  3.  Yodhajh-a. 


*  These  suttas,  Nos.   15-31,  seem  to  be  parodies  of 
didactic  purposes.    Some  of  them  are  very  interesting. 

t  Buddha-muJaka? 
t  mi  Tala  (or  Tola)  fufa  ;  A  stfiKM*  ^  W^ 
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3- 

4- 

5. 
•6. 

7- 
8. 

9- 

lO. 


»> 


f> 


» 


6; 

7; 
8; 


(Dubbhikkha) 
f$  ra  (Khetta)  ( 

(Katham  dhammam) 


{A  32.  5 ;  ^  15.  3).    S.  42.  5.  Assa,  or  Haya. 


(   »»     9; 
(    ,»    10 ; 


n 


» 


II; 
12; 


ft 


ft 


ft 


i» 


i» 


ft 


ft 


4).  S.  42.  I.  Canda. 

5).     S.  42.  10.  Maniculaka. 

6). 

7). 
8). 


9). 
10). 


S.  42.  12.  Rasiya. 

S.  42.  II.  Bhadraka. 

S.  42.  9.  Kula  (^Sc)- 

S.  42.  7.  Desana  (|g). 
S.  42.  8.  Sankha. 


LSPt  H  ^  ffi]     (3.  Assa-samyutta). 

{A  g  III.  9ob-93 ;  ^  g  V.  5o-52b). 
!•     SS  ^t  (/I  32.  13;^  16.  I). 

A.  III.  137.  Assakhalunka. 


2-     mW^t         (    „    14; 
(Assasadassa) 

3-      ^  fUt  {A  33.   I  ; 

(Bhadda-assajaniya) 
4'     H  (    „     2; 

5.     ra  (Cattaro)      (    „     3; 


»» 


f> 


II 


»     II 


6-     «|^  ( 

(Patodacchaya) 

Wi  ( 

(Assadanima) 


II 


II 


4; 


II 


2). 

A.  III.  138.  Assakhalunka. 

3). 

A.  III.  139.  Assakhalunka, 
4).  A.  III.  94.  Tayo. 

A.  IV.  256-257.  Ajanfia. 
6).  A.  IV.  1 1 3.  Patoda  (^). 


5  ;  wanting). 

A.  IV.  III.  Kesi(KP). 
8.  ^f  ?S  (Dosa)  (  „  6;/i  19.  7).  A.  VIII.  14.  Khahnika. 
9-     AW.  (Attha)  (    ,,7;     „    8).       A.  VIII.  13.  Ajanfia. 

(11       ^'f      II      9)« 

A.  XI.  9.  Sckkha  (|g;ff). 


10.     itegfjg 

(Kaccana)J 


*  This  !>iniilc  is  wanting  in  Cliinese  and  instead  of  it  is  the  simile  of 
naJ^/tasiMa, 

t  Comp.  A.  IX.  22. 

j  A  gives  the  name  Sandha  Kaccana  (^PExSSS®)  ^"^  ^  mistakes  it  for 
Maha-Kaccana 
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»35 


I. 
2. 

4- 

5. 

6. 


8. 

9- 
10. 


ISHVS  IHMKi^'i    (4-  Mahanama-saniyutta). 

(^  R  ni.  94-973 ;  5  g  V.  S2b-55). 


(Ui»saka) 

-mm* 

(Viharena) 
(Ekadasa) 

(Dvadasa) 

m  IR  + 


(-4  33. 9;  iS  16. 10).    S.  55.  37,  Mahaflama. 


( 
( 


n 


it 


» 


f> 


it 


»» 


»» 


10; 

II; 
12; 

13;    »» 


M 


M 


»> 


II).  ? 

12).  A.  VIII.  25.  Mahanama. 


13). 
14). 


S.  55.  21. 
A.  VI.  10. 


14;    „    15).     A.  XI.  12. 


(    „     15  J  wanting).       A.  XI.  1 3. 


99 


99 


y> 


y> 


(    „    16 ;  ^  16. 16).    A.  III.  73.  Sakka.  (ff). 


i> 


17; 
18;    „ 


17)-  S.  55.  23.  Godha. 

18).        S.  55.  24.  Sarakani. 


[m  35l  .^  JE  or  ^  i&  S]     (5.  Anamata-samyutta). 

(g  III.  97-98b ;  g  V.  i04b-io6b). 

[H  -  SR]     (r.  Pathaina-vagga). 

I.     jfil  (Lohita)      f^A  33. 19;  y?  17.  i). 

S.  15.  13.  Timsamatta  (H+)- 
(    „    20;    „     2).  S.  15.  3.  Assu. 

(    „    21;    „     3).  S.  15.  4.  Khira. 

(//      34.        I'yii      17.4). 

S.  15.  I.  Tinakattlia  (^;4^). 


2. 

4- 


±:^  (?) 


*  Only  the  last  half  ay;rces  wilh  A.  VIII.  25. 
t  rartly=A.  VIII.  11. 

X  Chinese  versions  read  viniokkha  {f^f^  or  jE^)  instead  of  fldna  in  Pili. 
J  In  ^  the  name  Sara  (?)  is  given  in  the  ud<lana,  but^^  (rough  hand)  appears 
in  the  text ;  A  has  ^pg  (Salba  or  sum  /).     May  ^  be  a  mistake  and  }}>PE  be 

HJB^  (rough  band)  in  £  and  ff^  (hundred-handed)  SaUaViaVl\\aVsim  A. 


i 


15 
16 

18 

20 
21 


3 ;   »    6). 

S.  15.  12.  Sukhita. 

4;    »      7)- 

S.  15.  II.  Duggata. 

5;  ■»      8). 

? 
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5-     in  S  tt  i4  34.  2 ;  i5  17.  5).    S.  1 5.  2.  Pathavi  (:^^> 

(Kolatthimatta) 

'  (Bhayabherava) 

9-    &S6               (   »_6;   „  9).     S.  15.  14-19  Mata&c. 

(So  satto  sulabharupo  ?)  (3^I9^S^0 

10.     dig               (    „     7;    »  10).              S.  15.  8.  Ganga. 

!!•     frll               (    „     S:    „  II).           S.  15.  loPuggala. 

(Atthikarikala)* 

[^  r.  H^]     (Dutiya-vagga). 

{A  g  III.  pSb-iooa ;  B  ^V.  io6b-io8). 

1 2.     ^  (Nagara)      (.4  34.  9 ;  i^  1 7. 1 2).    S.  1 5 .  6.  Sasapa  (^  ^P). 

13-  lb  (    „    10;    „    13).  S.  15.  5.  Pabbata. 

14-  jfiffe  (    „    11;    „    14).  S.  15.  7.Sav'aka(^^P). 

(Abbhatita) 

M^:ti^i  (  »  12;  „  15)  ? 

M^^X         (    »     13;    »     «6).  ? 

ittMfSf M§  (  »  14;  »  17).  ? 

*SJf  Sll      (  »  151  »  i«).  ? 

SStt/  (    »    16;    „    19).  S.  15.  9.  Danda. 

Wl||lCakka)(    „    17;    „    20).  ? 

MIS' SI  (    „    18;    „    21).  S.  15.  20.  Vepulla. 


IIS  aC  ii  lei  M  5n]     (^.  Vacchagotta-samyutta). 

(i4  g  III.  100- 103a;  B  ^V.  64-67). 

I-     ^  ^  (Kaya)    (a  34. 19;  ^  18.  i).  S.  44.  9.  Kutuhasala  (?) 


*  Cf.  pi  31. 

t  There  is  no  spot  where  we  were  not  once  born. 

X  There  is  no  being  with  whom  we  have  never  had  some  kind  of  rrlation. 

J  The  evanescence  of  our  life  is  like  that  of  rain-drops  which  soon  disappear. 

11  Kvery  part  of  the  world  will  sometime  be  destroyed. 

J  Trantmigralion  compared  with  a  wheel. 
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13; 


2.     g  ^  (Mogg)  (yf  34.  20 ;  ^  18.  2).  S.  44.  8.  Bandha. 

3»  »»  (     »»     21  ;     „       3). 


3 
4 


6. 


8. 
9- 


(    »    21;    ..      3)- 
^iKFJS  (    >;  2ia;    „    3a). 

(Sandha-Kaccana) 


S.  44.  II.  Sabhiya. 
5-     ^-f"^  (    „    22;    „     4).         S.  33.  2-3.  Aniiana. 

«     *  •  •  ^ 


(Acchariya) 
||^(Anatta)(    „    23;   „     5). 
^  (Ditthi).       (    „   24.;    „  .  0). 


mm 

(Pabbajja  ?) 


S.  44.  10.  Attatha. 

M.  yz.  Aggivaccliagotta. 
(    „    25;    »     7)-  S.  33.  I.  Annana. 

(     II    26;    „      8). 

M.  73.  Maha-Vacchagotta, 


[|g  4:  ^  Jt  iSl     (7-  Paribbajaka-samyutta). 

(y|  6  III.  I03-lo8b;  B  g  V.  68-73.1). 


I. 

»!$ 

(^34.  2y;B  19.  I). 

A.  X.  95.  Uttiya. 

2. 

(Punna) 

(     1,     28;     „       2). 

A.  X.  83.  Punniya. 

3- 

m^figlHS 

(     »     29;     „      3). 

A.  X.  96.  Kokanuda. 

4- 

11^ 

(Sudatta) 

(     »     30;     »»      4}. 

A.  X.  93.  Ditthi  (g). 

5- 

&Jf. 

(     »»     3^     »       5)' 

M.  74.  Dighanakha. 

6. 

»»?? 

(//35.    i;    ■„       6). 

A.  III.  64.  Sarabha. 

7- 

i  **  (« ?) 

(     »       2;     „       7). 

? 

8. 

H.fi!f 

(     »       3*»     »      ^)- 

A.  IV.  185.  Sacca. 

9- 

Wl®?)Pb 

(     »      4;     »       9)- 

A.  III.  71.  Channa, 

lO-II. 

^«?^t 

(      „    5-6;      „   lO-Il). 

? 

*  An  ascclic  called  "  Iligh-seatcd  "  iSC  He  ^'^  ^  ^^^  .L  ffi  in  ^)  resides  on 
the  bank  rf  the  lake  Sumagadha,  near  Kajagaha.  He  challenges  Buddha  to  a 
discussion  in  verse. 

t  B  gives  the  name  of  the  ascetic  in  thesc^  two  texts  as  Uttiya  (^  ^),  but  in 
uddana  it  reads   T^9f$   (Purulo  ?).      In  A  both  of  these  names  are   Purutika 
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12.       p  Xa  (.4  34.  7  ;  ^  19.  12). 

(Sivaka)  A  VI.  47.  Sanditthika  ($). 

13-        .»  C    »     S;    „    13).            S.  36.  21.  Sivaka. 

14.     MmMB*  (    ,.     9;    „    14).            A.  IV.  3.  Khata? 

IS-     ^iK  (    »    10;    „    15). 

(Subhadda)  D.  Mahaparinibbana  V,  52-69. 

«  An  asccllc  called  Nalibala  (  ?  ^P  f Ij  ^  ^  in  />*),  or  Ixradcr  (?JJl^^inA), 
visits  each  of  the  six  heretics  and  a-'ks  a  (juestion  as  to  the  fate  of  a  relative  of 
his  who  ha<l  rccenily  died.  None  of  them  could  answer  him.  He  comes  to 
Buddha,  who  instructs  him  by  means  of  a  sermon  very  similar  to  A.  IV.  3. 
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VII.    THE  NUMERICAL  COLLECTION. 

As  for  the  Numerical  Collection,  we  have  a  Chinese  version 
which  differs  from  the  Pali  tradition  more  than  any  of  the  other 
three  collections.  In  some  parts  its  style  has  the  characteristics 
of  the  Mahayanist  texts.  Even  where  the  texts  agree  as  a 
whole  with  the  Pali  texts  the  differences  of  detail  are  very 
remarkable.  There  are  strong  reasons  to  believe  that  the 
version  was  made  from  a  text  handed  down  by  a  school  which 
had  a  very  different  tradition  from  the  Theravada,  possibly  by 
one  of  the  Mahasanghika  sections. 

From  an  epilogue  attached  to  the  Madhyama-agama  (N.  452) 
and  a  prologue  to  the  present  version  of  the  Ekottara-agama  we 
collect  the  following  data  as  to  the  present  text.  It  was  in  the 
summer  of  384  that  a  certain  Dharmanandin  from  Tukhara 
arrived  at  Chan-an,  the  capital  of  the  former  Tsien  kingdom 
(350-394).  With  the  assistance  of  two  Chinese  monks  he 
worked  out  the  translations  of  the  Ekottara-agama,  the  Mad- 
hyama-agama and  some  other  Abhidharma  texts,  including  the 
Abliidhnrma-hrdaya  of  Sangharaksa  and  the  Abhidharmas  of 
Vasumitra.  Unfortunately  the  wars  between  the  king  of  Tsien 
and  his  neighbors  disturbed  the  translator's'  work  and  it  became 
somewhat  confused.  Tao-an,  the  eminent  scholar  of  that  period, 
tried  to  reduce  the  translations  to  order  ;  but,  as  is  said  by  the 
writer  of  the  epilogue  to  the  Madhyama,  the  rearrangement  was 
not  satisfactory.  Meanwhile  Sanghadeva,  a  monk  from  Kubha, 
began  a  revision  of  the  works  at  Loyang,  after  about  388,  and 
finished    the    T^kottara   and   some  of  the    Abhidharma  texts.* 


*  Sn!*iL;hn(lcva  went  later,  after  the  fall  of  the  Tsien  kingdom,  to  the  south,  and 
finished  tliere  another  translation  of  llic  Madhyama,  conjointly  with  a  certain 
Sangharaksa  from  Kul)ha,  in  397-398.  It  is  to  l)c  doubted  whether  or  n(>l  tlie 
Madhyama  wa^  founded  upon  the  earlier  translation  made  by  Dharmanandin. 
'ilie  difkrcncc  of  style  in  the  Madhyama  and  tlie  present  Kkottara  leads  mc  tc 
think  ihnt  the  former  wi«;  a  w«..rk  quite  indcjjendent  of  nhaxnianandin's  work 
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Our  present  version   is  the   result   of  this  revision,  and  it  is 
ascribed  to  Sahghadeva  or  to  Dharmanandjn. 

This  present  version  of  the  Ekottara  is  divided  into  fifty  two 
sections  {vaggas)^  and  has  no  designation  of  the  numerical 
divisions  {nipatas)  such  as  occur  in  the  Pali  Anguttara.  Al 
though  in  general  these  numerical  divisions  can  be  made, 
and  although  the  whole  collection  is  made  to  contain  the  eleven 
nipatas,  as  in. the  Pali  version,  some  of  thfc  single  parts  {suttas) 
have  nevertheless  very  little  to  do  with  the  numerical  divisions- 
For  example,  the  discourse  in  the  Gosinga  forest  (Pali  Majjhima, 
No.  32)  is  incorporated  in  the  sixth  part,  but  the  whole  text  has 
no  connection  with  the  number  six.  To  take  another  example, 
the  story  of  the  robber  Ahgulimala  (Majjhima,  No.  86)  is 
likewise  found  in  the  sixth  part,  only  because  in  one  passage 
mention  is  made  of  the  six  kinds  of  an  arhat's  miraculous 
power,  which,  however,  is  not  referred  to  in  the  Pali  version  of 
the  said  story.  Differences  between  the  Pali  Anguttara  and  the 
Chinese  Ekottara  are  more  remarkable  when  the  texts  that 
agree  in  outline  in  the  two  versions  are  compared  in  detail. 
Nevertheless,  with  regard  to  these  differences,  many  of  the 
verses  contained  in  the  text  agree  with  their  Pali  counterparts, 
though  cited  in  many  cases  in  connexion  with  different  stories  or 
sermons.  In  general,  I  might  say  of  the  present  text  that 
it  stands,  in  the  history  of  the  Buddhist  texts,  between  the  Pali 
books  and  such  texts  as  the  Mahavastu. 

In  the  table  given  below  the  division  into  the  vaggas  is 
preserved  and  that  into  the  numerical  nipatas  is  added ;  whereas 
those  suttas  that  arc  not  yet  identified  are  left  out.  The 
statements  of  the  counterparts  are  meant  only  as  agreements  in 
general  outline. 
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Table  X.    THE  CHINESE  EKOTTARA  TEXTS 
AND  THEIR  PALI  COUNTERPARTS. 

[^  j^l     (Eka-nipata). 

IS  -tl  +  ;t:  a  (2.  Sati-vagga).     A.  I.  20.  93-102. 


P9   ^  ^  mi  (4-  Savaka-vagga). 

i-io.  A.  I.  14.  1-4. 

^  31  tt  E  /3  hh  (5.  Bhikkhunl-v.).     . 

1-5.  A.  I.  14.  5. 

IS  /;  fit  ©  ±  a  (6.  Upasaka-v.). 

1-4.  A.  I.  14.  6. 

^-t  mHicSh  (7-  Upasika-v.). 

1-3.  A.  I.  14.  7. 

IfJ  A  Pnl  m  <&  iS     (8.  Asurinda-v.). 

2.     ^  (Atthaya).  A.  I.  13.  i. 

4-     36  9]  (Obhasa).  A.  I.  1 3.  6. 

7.     ^  (Kalakiriya).  A.  I.  13.  4. 

10.     is  55  t?  (Apixitipuggala).      A.  I.  1 3.  5. 


+  Z.  —  A  it  mi     (12.  Ekamagga-v.). 
I.     —  jS  (Ekaniagga)       M.  10.  Sati[3atthana  {^  jh). 


+  H  ^JiliS     (13.  Labha-v). 

3.  lir  BS  (Nalijanglia).  .    M.  87.  Piyajatika  (3&  4:)- 

4.  jK  (5/Vw)  S.  22.  I.  Nakula  (^  g  |g). 
5-  ff.  Pb  f?I  (Sundarika).  M.  7.  Vatthupama   (^^). 
6.  ^IS  ,(Punna).             S.  11.  2.  6.  Yajamanam. 

IS  +  2  ft-  ftS  5a    (15.  AtthHiatthi-v.). 

3-4-    MM  (Dana,  Kamm).     A.  IL  1 3k  .life- 
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+  f<  ifiUSit    (i6.?). 

!•     IBi  PE  (Nandaka).        Cf.  Theragatha  v.  279. 
2'     l^fll  (Nibbana).         Itiv.  44. 

[H  ;^]     (Duka-nipata). 

IS  +  4:  ^  )43:  im     (i7-  Anapana-v.). 

1.  IS  ^  (Rahula)  M.  62,  Rahulovada. 

2.  Tathagata  and  Cakkavalti.   A.  11.  6.  2. 
II.     Devadatta.  Verses,  A.  IV.  70. 

|g  +  A  fr  «!  iS     (18.  Hirottapa-v.). 

!•  Lilr  1ft]  A.  II.  I.  9.  Hirottapa. 

2.  IM  &]  A.  II.  I.  I.  Vajja. 

3-  [^  SET  M.  3.  Dhammadayada. 

5.  11  (Naga)  Vinaya,  Culla-v.  VII.  3.  2. 

6.  H  pE  S.  21.  8.  Nanda. 


+  A   IBf^po     (19-  Ayacana-v.). 

!•  $£lrl  S.  6.  I.  I.  Brahma- ayacana. 

2.  H^  (Ubho  ante).  S.  56.  11.  Dhammacakka  (§  1-4), 

3.  W  ^  M.  37.  Tanhasahkhaya. 
9-  ife  ]!^  SS  (Kaccana\  A.  II.  4.  7. 

II.     ;^  (Ambap^li).  Mahaparinibbana,  II.  12-25. 


*fr  ^-  ^D  I3l  pp     (20.  Kalyanamitta-v.). 

3-     [S  BSf  W  $]     (Dhammaruci  ?).* 
II.     [^  rT  f^  ft  S]  A.  II.  4.  2.  Duppatikara. 

[H  pd]     (Tika-nipata). 

gg  -H-  —  H  ^  ift     (21.  Triratana-v.). 
I.     m  (Punna?).  A.  IV.  34.  Pasada  {$), 


*  The  sutta  contains  the  verses  Afrrkajdfisiitfjsdram. 
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2.  fS  iS  (Atthacariyu).  Verses  of  A.  IV.  32. 

3.  H  H  (Paccaya).  M.  38.  Tahhasahkhaya  (p.  266), 

4.  H  3c  (Pasada).  A.  III.  75.  (§  2). 

5.  li  J?i^  f»l  (Kopali).  S.  6.  I.  10.  Kokali. 

6.  H  ^^  (Ratti).  A.  III.  16.  Katam. 
8.  |g  ^  (Duccarita).  Itivuttaka.  64-65. 

9-     ^  R^  M-  1 3-  Dukkhakkhandha. 

IS  *  :i  ^  #  f6     (22.  Dakkhineya-v.). 

6.     ii  (Dhamma).  A.  III.  2-9. 

8.     2^  fit  (Mada).  A.  III.  39. 

^  *  H  ii  i  p^     (23.  Adhipatteya-v.). 

I 

3.  5  A.  VI.  55.  Sona. 

4.  ^  H  (Savatthi  ?)         S.  3.  2.  10.  Aputtaka  (|S;^iFE). 
5-     j3£  16  §■  -^^  ^^^-  79-  Gandha. 

|g  IHig  iS  ©  pp     (24-  Dhajagga-v.). 

I.  (S  S.  II.  I.  3.  Dhajagga. 

4.  g)t(Mona?).  S.  22  97.  Nakhasikha  (/^Jljj- 

5.  JM*  Mlfc  (Iddhipada).  Vinaya,  Mahv.   I.  6.  15-20  &  51. 

6.  5S  Jfi  (Uposatha).        A.  III.  36.  and  70. 

R      n^  micrh^vu)  *    /  ^^-  ^^-  ^osambiya  (first  part). 
8.     g  §  (Dighayu).      ^  ^^    ^^g  ^^^  j-^j^^^  ^^g 

10.     H  ^  (Samadhi).         A.  III.  163. 
[H  ji]     (Cattuka-nipata). 


ihi  P9?f  Si     (25.  Sacca-v.). 

I.     5f  (Sacca).  S.  56.  21.  Vijja. 

3.     N  H  (Ananda).  A.  IV.  1 27.  Abbhutadhamma. 

4'     £  5lf  S'  22-  --•  IBhara. 


*  Compare  Table  VII.  No.  ^2,  p.  46. 


'  ■•*■  — - 
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6.  j^  M.  5.  Anangana. 

^.  Q  H  ^        A.  IV.  106.  Ambani. 

10.  ®  (Gajjita).  A.  IV.  102.  Valahaka  (g). 


*  /C  lS.Wi  xni     (26.  Tadhana-v,). 

2-4.     ^  Sif  (Padhana).  S.  3.  2.  7.  Appamada  (>piS:i£) 

5.  ra  BB  (Tamo).*  S.  3.  3-  i-  P^ggala  (HfiA). 

6.  :^^aara).t  S.  3.  i.  3- Raja  (3E). 

7.  „         „  S.  3.  3.  2.  Ayyaka  (Efg:). 

8.  ;^;4^^  A.  IV.  185.  Samanasacca. 
10.     aisfe  ^  S.  22.  87.  Vakkali. 

^  *  -t:  If  ift  ra  &5  iR     (27-  Sacca-v.). 

I  •     [09  mi  M.  141.  Saccavibhariga. 

2.  [S|i  ^  I^Ll  ^^-  I  ^-  Sihaiiada. 

3.  LIS  S  1^1  A.  IX.  20.  Vclama. 

6.  riR  0?  SI  A.  IV.  8.  Vesarajja. 

7.  [|g  ---]  A.  IV.  7.  Sobheti. 

|g  *  A  a?  M  fi&     (28-  Savaka-v.). 

2.  |gf  A.  IV.  50.  Upakkilcsa. 

3.  ^  A.  III.  34.  Hatthi. 

5-     JR  fK  H  A.  IV.  180.  Mah5padesana. 

7.  Ife  $^  (Sukhamala).     A.  IV.  88.  Sinnojana  (^). 

^MtJl  "S^m  Sh     (29.  Dukkhasuklia-v.). 

6.     [Tp.  Pf  S  ift]  A.  IV.  yy.  Acintita. 

8.  [S£  M  tk]  A.  IV.  9.  Tanhuppada. 

^M-  ift  ±\Sh     (31.  Annatama-v.?). 

a 

I-     i&  Jl  (Annataiiia  ?)      M.  4.  Bhayabhcrava  (fijiffi). 


♦  rf.  A.  IV.  85. 

■(■  With  the  verges  of  S.  48.  41. 
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6-     IR  ;ii  (Anasava).  S.  35.  19X.  Asivisa  ($*£)• 

8.     mi  (Jhana).  M.  12.  Sihanada  (pp.  79  f.). 

9-     raiSI  S.  I.  2'. 


[3E  ^]     (Paficaka-nipata). 

^  *  n  #  Jg  p^     (32.  Kusalarasi-v.). 

I.  ^  (Kusala-rasi).  A.  V.  2. 

2-     ^  ^  (Akusalarasi).     A.  V.  52.  Rasi. 


4- 

3^«I 

M.  130.  Devaduta. 

5- 

it 

S.  8.  7.  Pavarana. 

7- 

X  3t  (Munda). 

A.  V.  50.  Narada  iBM^). 

8. 

»(?) 

A.  V.  1 24.  Upatthana  (H). 

9. 

BS  i^ 

A.  V.  122.  Gilana. 

10. 

3l  i$fi  (Paiicadana). 

A.  V.  34.  Siha  (^^). 

II. 

gg  BJ  (Kala;. 

A.  V.  37.  Bhojana. 

12. 

It»» 

A.  V.  36.  Kala. 

fl^M  =1  5  3E  ii?i     (33-  Pancarajana-v.). 

I  •     5E  3E  S.  3.  2.  2.  Pancarajano. 

3-4-     H  A.  V.  75-76.  Yodhajiva. 

7.     ^  (Carika).  A.  V.  22 1.  Dighacarika  (gj^fr) 

10.     ttta  A.  VII.  68.  Aggi  (i/C). 

(R  uk  khakkhandha). 


:f|t  ra   ^  -1  i5i  -(34.  Sanimaditthi-v.?). 

8.     [ffi  JSf  «  ^  HI  S.  II.  I.  4.  Vepacitti. 

®iH7^     ftjjfiop  (36.  Dhammasavana-v.).- 

J-     [fi^^  ?i]  A.  V.  202.  Dhammasavana. 

J.     /i|g  i^/  A.  V.  207.  Yagu. 
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L/C  te]     (Chakka-nipata). 

j\\  -i:  A^  S  pp     (37.  Cha-ahuneyya-v.). 


1.  [fi]  A.  VI.  I.  Ahuneyya. 

2.  [MllJlil  Derived     from    S.    6.     2.     4. 

(Anotatta).  Arunavati.* 

3.  [^-  Sp  ^  il]  M.  32.  Gosinga. 

S-  [^  ®]  A.  VI.  2.  Ahuneyya. 

.  8.  [^Ij  fij  m]  A.  VI.  52.  Khattiya. 

9-  [j^]  A.  VII.  47.  Methuna. 

lo-  [Si  jSI  M.  35.  Saccaka. 


I 

3 

4 
6 

7 
8 


:fH-  />  :^  Sh     (38.  Bala-v.).; 

[;^]  A.  VIII.  27.  Bala. 

?  A.  IV.  36.  (§  1-2). 

[jyj]  S.  12.  65.  Nagara. 

[M  M  ffi]t  M.  86.  Angulimala. 

mxm]  M.  ii6.isigai. 

[7^  sSll  ^-  35-  206.  Chapana. 


[4i  pp]     (Sattaka-nipata). 

Ilf  ill-  A  ^  ?*  i5^p     (39-  Dhamma-v.?). 


I. 

[*P^] 

A.  Vll.  64.  Dhammannu. 

2. 

[«^^] 

A.  VII.  65.  Paricchattaka. 

3- 

[7jC"&] 

A.  VII.  15.  Udakupama. 

4- 

[**] 

A.  VII.  6s.  Nagara. 

7- 

[W*&£ 

S.  46.  42.  Cakkavatti. 

10. 

l-b^l 

M.  24.  Rathavinita. 

*  The  tlcrivntio'.i  of  this  Kkottara  tcxl  from  llic  Samyutta  lex:  shows  a  very 
interesting  phase  in  the  development  of  the  Buddliological  ideas.  See  Shiwo's 
study  rcj^arding  it  in  the  S/mfyd-kaif  I905. 

t  With  the  nidana  of  the  king  Mahaphala  (:^  .^l^.  See  Mahavastu,  Vol.  I. 
310. 
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P9  +     'b  n  iSr     (40-  SattasurJya-v.). 

1.  [4:  HI  A.  VII.  62.  Suriya  (i-8)  and   D. 

27.  Aggafina  (part). 

2.  [SI  TpJ  jjn]  A.  VII.  20.  Vassakara. 
6.     [^  il^  fefc]                     M.  2.  Sabbasava. 

9'     Ul'ftl  M.  18.  Madhupindika. 

fKP9  +  —  ^S5?i     (41.  Abhaya  or  Mahabhayia-v.). 

I-     [iif  M  J51*  S.  55.  21.  Mahanama. 

3-     L-b  jKl  S.  22.  57.  Sattatthana. 

LA  ^]     (Atthaka-nipata). 

HHa  +  n    AHp^     (42.  Attha-akkhana-v.). 


I. 

[*lt*]       . 

A.  VIII.  29.  Akkhana. 

3- 

JS'  (Magga  ?). 

Mahaparinibbana.  IV-V.f 

4- 

mist% 

A.  VIII.  19.  Asurinda. 

5- 

Aism 

A.  VIII.  70.  Bhumicala  (10-19). 

6. 

:fc  A  A  ^  (Attha 

A.  VIII.  30.  Anuruddha 

mahapurisa-vitakke) 

m  M  m- 

7. 

m 

A.  VIII.  69.  Parisa. 

'  9- 

m^i" 

A.  VIII.  37.  Sappurisa. 

15  Pg  +  H     i^  Ifil  iRi     (43-  Rohitassa-v.) 

I. 

J^jfiL 

A.  IV.  45.  Rohitassa. 

2. 

^  (Uposatha)  t 

A.  VIII.  41.  Samkhitta. 

3- 

H  P£  (Nanda) 

S.  35.  200.  Darukkhandha  (ijpJjf:^), 

4- 

Jl  |g  (Devadatta) 

M.  29.  Saropama  (|g  ngr). 

6. 

«C^ 

M.  34.  Gopalaka. 

*  With  an  additional  discourse  on  the  Nigantha. 

t  A  very  different  version,  with  an  additional  story  of  Buddha's  throwing  a 
huge  rock.    This  story  lias  a  separate  version,  for  which  see  Table  II.  (44)  N 
6^j,  ,    '  * 
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7.  ^  Ift  ^  D.  2.  Samannaphala* 

(Amulasaddla  ?) 

8.  iB:  a  (Lokadhamnia)  A.  VIII.  5.  Lokaparivatta 

Ijl  fi]  (Navakaa-nipata). 

|gra  +  ra     ^^^S     (44.  Sattavasa-v.). 

I-  A  ik  A.  IX.  24.  Sattavasa. 

S.  3g  JS  A.  VIII.  17.  Bandha, 

8.  ^^  A.  IX.  10.  Ahuneyya. 

II-  Si  T  ^  (Nanasiifini)  A.  I.  24.  Satta  (^), 


ra  +  £     A»4  3E  ift     (45.  Assaraja-v.  ?)." 

•  ■  • 

2.     [  ?  J  M.  6y,  Catunia. 

[+  Jafel  (Dasaka-nipata). 

^IZg+T^     JfelSSia     (46.  Sila-v.  ?). 

2.     ^  ji(  ^  A.  X.  20.  Ariyavasa. 

4.  :fj  (13ala)  A.  X.  2 1 .  .Siha  (pfl  T). 

5.  t^  S9  A.  X.  45.  Pavesana. 

7'     +i&  (Bhasita?)  A.  X.  27.  Mahapanha. 

8.     jm  A.  X.  56-57-  Sanna. 

^  Pg  +  -t:  #  S5  wi     (47-  Kusala^kusala-v.), 
4.     [15^]  A.  X.  70.  Kathavatthu. 


la+A     ^Hiffi     (48.  Akusala-v.). 
4.     [?]  D.  14.  Mahapadana. 

["f-  —  f;^]  (Ekadasa-nipata). 
35  ra  +  A     ^  ^^  ,5?i     (49.  Gopalaka-v.). 
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7      IB^iftSftSl  f  M.  65.  BhaddSlL 

7-     LK  «  «  iiJ  ^  jj  gg  LatukJkopama. 

9-     m?|j  (Devadatta)    Vinaya.  Cullav.  VII.  3-4. 
10.     [jS  1^]  .A.  XI.  16.  Metta. 

.    fl2+    «H«S     (SO?). 

4-     L:*C  ^]  M.  83.  Makhadcva. 

6.     [?]  M.  12.  Sihanada.'*' 

^'     [ftfti  M.  21.  Kakacupama.     - 

JB5  +  -^     #fi(&     (51-  Aiiicca  or  Anamata-v.). 

1.  [iRl  S.  15.  3.  Assu. 

2.  [/;  -p]  S.  15.  13.  Tiipsamatta. 
4.  [i^]  M.  16.  Cetokhila. 

3.  [MMW^  fiBl  M.  143  Anathapindikovada. 
9.  l»]  A.  VII.  39.  Sattabhariya. 

IgS  +  n     ::fc3gJiglRS     (52.  Mahapajapati-v.). 

3-     l^  "F]  S.  15.  6.  Sasapa. 

4.  W  lU]  S.  15.  5.  Pabbata. 
6.     lep  ^1                      A.  V.  34.  Siha. 

7-9      [.»  »f  Btl  (P^nadi) J  ? 


*  With  ;he  nidana  of  the  king  Ratnaknta  (?SIA)  and  the  TathagaU 
Ratnagnrbha  (  ?  K  K). 

t  lii5t  |virt  of  the  text  describes  the  tortures  in  the  various  hells. 

X  Here  we  have  three  suttas  on  Fasenadi,  the  last  of  them  being  the  story  of 
his  ten  dreams  (see  p.  23).  This  may  show  that  the  last  part  is  intended  to  be 
a  part  of  the  Oasaka-nipita,  although  the  sections  50-53  do  not  seem  to  be 
regular  numerical  texts. 
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THE  MAKURA-KOTOBA  OF  PRIMITIVE 

JAPANESE  VERSE 


wm 


The  following  list  comprises  all  tlie  M[akura-kotoba  found 
in  the  uta  of  the  Kojiki,  the  Nihongi  and  the  Manyoshiu.'  A 
more  detailed,  more  accuratei.  and  more  fully  exemplified 
account  is  now  given  than  was  possible  under  pressure  of  time 
and  circumstance  in  my  Primitive  and  Medieval  Japanese 
Texts,  published  in  1906  by  the  Oxford  University  Press. 
The  makura-kotoba  form  the  characteristic  embellishment  of 
the  early  uta  of  Japan,  and  of  all  subsequent  Japanese,  as 
distinguished  from  Japano-Chinese,  verse.  Hence  I  have 
thought  that  the  revised  result  of  the  very  considerable  labour 
undertaken  for  the  purposes  of  my  book  in  investigating  the 
nature  and  meaning  of  these  singular  compounds,  might  find  a 
place  in  the  Transactions  as  an  aid  to  students  of  Japanese 
poetry.  The  explanations  are,  of  course,  in  a  measure  tenta- 
tive, as  indeed  my  book  is,  and  members  of  the  Society  avail* 
ing  themselves  of  their  greater  opportunities  will,  it  is  hoped, 
amend  what  perhaps  ought  not  to  have  been  undertaken  and 
certainly  cannot  be  adequately  accomplished  out  of  Japan  itself 

In  the  Kogi  all  the  authorities  seem  to  have  been  pretty 

exhaustively  examined,  and  I  have,  in  consequence,   drawn 

largely  upon  the  two  volumes  of  the  Makura-kotoba  totd  (in 

the  smaller  edition  of  the  Kogi)  far 

4^ my  task^    I  liave  also  c 
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well-known  but,  to  my  mind,  very  untrustworthy  Riyakugi. 
I  have  not  studied  the  makura-kotoba  in  the  KokinwakasUu^ 
nor  those  found  in  later  anthologies ;  but  it  would  be  well  if 
some  scholar  undertook  such  an  examination,  with  a  view  to 
determining  the  medieval  and  modern  uses  of  these  epithetical 
and  prefatial  or  complementary  {Jo)  expressions. 

The  makura-kotoba,  one,  at  least,  of  which  will  be  found 
in  almost  every  tita  of  the  Manyoshiu,  are  commonly  written 
with  two,  more  rarely  with  three  or  more,  //.  The  ji  may  be 
used  to  render  syllables  only  {kana) ;  or  in  their  natural  sense 
{mana),  as  when  awoktimo  is  written  ^  .§ ;  or  as  kariji 
(borrowed yV),  in  a  sense  different  from  the  natural  one,  i.e.  with 
identity  of  sound  conveying  a  difference  in  meaning,  as  when 
S,  rei^4  mana  to  mean  wild-duck,  is  read  kari  to  signify*  the 
particles  ka  mo.  Sometimes  mafta  and  kariji  are  combined 
as  in  akanesasu  '^  Wt  M^  ^^^<^  Wt  ^  kari  and  the  other 
characters  are  mana. 

The  makura-kotoba  contain  usually  five  syllables,  but  a  fcw^ 
like  soramitsu,  have  only  four,  and  a  very  few  may  have  an  addi- 
tional syllable.  The  majority  end  in  the  postposition  no,  many 
in  nasu  (form,  make),  some  in  tnonot  the  remainder  variously. 
No,  nasu  and  fnono  have,  loosely,  the  value  of  the  affix  *  like ' 
in  English.  Although  essentially  mere  decorative  and  formal 
elements,  the  makurakotoba  must  have  had  a  substantial  value  in 
the  uta,  as  read  or  heard  by  the  Japanese  of  the  eighth  century* 

Of  the  examples  given  the  ti^nslations  are  sometimes  am* 
plified  to  bring  out  more  fully  the  sense  of  the  makura-kotoba 
they  illustrate.  The  interpretations  of  the  uta,  especially  of 
the  tanka,  given  by  the  various  commentators  diflfer  widely. 
I  have,  in  the  main,  followed  the  Kc^i  in  the  versioiis 
I  offer,  very  many  of  which  are,  consequently,  open  to 
criticism.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  finality  in  this  matter.  One 
caution  I  may  add — the  easier  and  more  obvious  meaning  is^ 
frequently  enough,  not  that  intended  by  the  yovuru  MtQ  of  dM 
eighth  or  some  earlier  century,  but  au  esoltuc  ^ivd  xnos^  «a^ 
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<3ne,  dependent  sometimes  upon  an  allusion  now  only  imper- 
fectly intelligible. 

The  following  abbreviations  are  used  : — 

K.  means  the  Kojiki,  and  small  roman  numerals  the  uta  so  numbered  in  the 
-i^  Ai^)endix  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  translation. 

N.  denotes  the  Nihongi,  the  figures  the  page  in  Ihida's  edition  (35  Meiji). 
X.arge  roman  numerals  mean  the  corresponding   <  book '    [maki  or  ketC\  in  the 
authorised  editions;  arabic  figures  after  lay  or  Mka^  denote  the  lay  so  numbered 
TDj  Primitive  Texts ;  pl.n.  is  place  name  or  names. 
K.B. — The  commas  in  the  »/a  texts  mark  off  the  ku  or  verses  of  the  tonka. 


Adzusa-jnuni  ({$  ^)'  t>ow  of  adzusa,  whitewood  (Ca- 
i/Balpa  Kaempferi,  or  perhaps  Ptunus  sp.)  Used  with  the  pi.  n. 
~31ikitsu  in  Chikuzen — Idki  to  draw  or  string  (a  bow). 

XI,  Adsusayumi,  hikite  yurusazu,  aramaseba,  kakaru  kohi 
ni  ha  ahasazaratnashi  wo. 
Like  a  bow  drawn  but  not  let  fly  (had  I  restrained  my  feelings), 
such  pains  of  love  had  not  been  mine.     (Keichiu). 

XL  Adzusayumiy  hikUm  yurubetni,  kozu  ha  kozu,  koba  so 
so  wo  nado,  kodzufia  koba  so  wo. 
String  (or  draw),  unstring  (or  let  fly)  your  whitewood  bow — 
come  or  come  not,  as  you  will — what  prevents  you,  i.e.,  you  are 
like  a  bowman  who  knows  not  whether  to  draw  his  bow  or  not. 
(The  meaning  of  this  tanka  is  not  quite  clear,  the  last  two  ku 
seem  a  mere  repetition  of  the  third.) 

The  m.k.  is,  itself,  a  true  epithet,  not  a  Jo,  and  may  be 
compared  with  dp-jfupdzo^o-:.  In  my  frim.  Texts  I  confounded 
(through  a  partial  misprint)  yoni  ^  with  yoru  ^  in  giving  the 
explanation  of  the  use  of  the  m.  k.  with  Yora.  The  m.  k. 
is  also  used  with  the  name  of  the  province  Toyokuni — toyoz=: 
toyotnu,  resound,  but  here  the  m.  k.  is  eked  out  by  hiki,  draw  ; 
thus  adzusaymm  hiki  Toyo  (kuni)=a — h — toyoinu,  twang  of 
bow  drawn  and  discharged  ;  *widi  the  hill-name  Yora,  adzusa- 

yum  Yora  no  yama  he ,  lieie.dp:iiie  m  phonetic,  Yora 

being  negarded  as=yanf,  PlM^tttt^tllliitit^^        ^ft^S^X'^V^ 
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paring  to  shoot ;  a  similar  nse  is  found  in  the  phrase  same  ha 
yorinemu,  where  suwe  is  bow-end,  but  here  the  words  mean,  at 
some  future  time  we  shall  come  together  (draw  near  as  the 
archer  draws  to  him  the  bow  ends  in  bending  his  weapon) ; 
with  the  hill-name  Haruyama,  haru  stretch  (or  string)  a  bow-; 
and  with  oto^  sound,  because  in  ancient  bows  the  bow-ends 
were  pierced  or  fashioned  so  as  to  make  a  sound  when  the 
bow  was  discharged.  See  Lays  3.29.31.  104.  also  K.  li,  Ixxxviii, 
and  N.  275.  The  m.  k.  is  typical,  in  its  uses,  of  these  very 
peculiar  epithets  or  quasi-epithets. 

Aga*kokoro  ($  ^)i  my  heart,  feelings,  used  as  a  comple- 
ment with  the  pi.  n.  Kiyosumi  no  ike  (Pool  of  Kiyosumi) — kiyo:=. 
pure,  clear ;  with  Akashi  no  ura  (Bay  of  Akashi) — Akashi 
here= bright,  clear ;  with  Tsukushi  no  yanu  (Mount  of  Tsuku- 
shi) — aga  kokoro  tsukushi  meaning,  with  all  my  heart 

Ah^ji-shima  (^  £&  N|)>  the  island  of  Awaji,  used 
phonetically  with  afiare,  Oh,  alas ! 

XIL  Suminoye  no,  kishi  ni  mukaheni,  A/iajis/iima,  aftare 
to  kimi  wo,  ihanu  hi  ha  nashi. 
Awaji's  isle  that  fronteth  Suminoye*s  shore,  no  day  I  do  not  cry, 
aftare,  alas,  my  lord  ! — who  has  gone  as  exile  or  official  to  a 
distant  province. 

Aha-shima-no  (HI  %),  like  Awashima  (isle  of  millet), 
used  phonetically  with  ahanu  mono  yuwe. 

XIL  Natni  no  ma  yu,  kumowi  ni  miyuni,  Aliashima  no, 
ahanu  mono  yuwe,  a  niyosum  kora, 
(taking  yosuru  BS^/ti-yosuru) — Tis  a  girl  still  unmet  (un- 
affianced)  whom  rumour  allots  me — *  unmet '  is  aha  (nu)  linked 
with  Aha  (shima)  in  theyb  which  means — over  the  waves  in  the 
cloudy  distance  is  seen  Ahashima*s  isle. 

Aji-mura-no  (^  i^),  kariji,  like  flocks  of  teal  {/btas-^ 
fonnosa),  used  with  satvaki  (gi),  be  noisy,  tumultuous. 

IV.  choka  54 ajimura '  710,  sazvaki  ha  y  tike  do 

though  the  tumult  of  men,  like  to  tliat  of  flocks  of  teal,  goes 
on 
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Aji*no-samUy  teal-haunted,  used  as  a  description  of  Susa 
no  iriye  (Creek  of  Susa  in  Kii).     Sec  atekawoshi. 

Aji-saha-fUy  where  teal  abound.  Used  with  mure^  crowd 
(contracted  to  me).     See  Lays  26.  27.  Comp.  umasahafu. 

Aka-hoshi-no  (?B  S)»  bright-star-like.  Used  with  aku- 
ru  ashita,  opening-morrow  ;  the  m.k.  denotes  the  mornii^  star. 

Akanesasu  (M  3W»  #  IR  la)-  The  scripts  are  karifi. 
Ne  is  a  mere  suflfix,  and  akanc'=^akasa^  redness,  brightness, 
akanesasu  being  equivalent  to  'radiant*  It  is  used  with  Ai, 
sun  ;  hiniy  daytime,  noon ;  iereru  tsukuyoy  shining  moon-night; 
miirasaki, — in  ancient  times — a  sort  of  scarlet  or  yermillion , 
(fig.)  kimit  my  lord,  lover. 

/.  Akanesasu,  murasaki  nu  yuki,  sfdme  nu  yuki,  nu-mon 
ha  ftnzu  ya,  kimi  ga  sodefuru. 
He  goes  with  the  chase  on  the  red-flowered  nmrasaki  moor,  on 
the  prohibited  moor,  will,  or  let  not,  the  watchers  see  him  if  he 
waves  his  sleeves  to  me.  Murasaki  is  Lithospermum  sp,;  the 
forbidden  moor,  one  reserved  for  a  royal  hunt;  waving  the 
sleeves  is  a  love-token.  By  the  *  watchers  *  are  intended  subauditi 
the  guardians  of  the  composer,  the  Princess  Nukada,  a  concubine 
of  the  Mikado  Temmu.  The  lover  is  Hitsugi  no  miko,  his 
answer  will  be  found  under  murasakino. 

Akara-biki  (#  ^  ^\),  ra=ne  of  akanesasu,  hiku  is 
kariji  for  hikani  contracted  ;  the  meaning,  therefore,  is  simply 

ruddy,   bright      Used  as   under — akarabiku,  hi  nc 

kuniru  make  :  until  the  setting  of  the  bright  sun ;  with  shikitafu 
no  ko,  fine  maid. 

XL    Akaralnkuy   hada  mo  furczutc,   netaredomo,  keshilh 
kokoro  wo,  aga  'mohanaku  nu 
Though  I  may  not  for  a  space  clasp  your  fine  form  to  me,  shall 
not  our  love  remain  unchanged. 

Aki-hagi-no,  like  autumn  bush-clover. '  {Lespedesd),  used 
with  shinahite  araimi  iino,  my  love  yielding  to  me  softly  as  the 
autumn  bush-clover  (to  the  wind). 

Aki-kashiha   ($•:  ffi),  a  sort  of  oak-tree;    there  arc  \ 
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various  scriptSi  karifh  ^  the  above  niay  be.  Used  with  Uruha» 
name  of  a  river  of  unknown  locality.  Keichiu  reads  the  m.  k. 
as  asakashiha,  morning-oak,  whose  large  leaves  glisten  with 
dew,  hence  applying  to  n  (uru)  wet,  if  Uruha  be  read  Nuruha. 
Or  aki^=^akari=:akara=ki'yora  (bright),  but  this  does  not  suit 
Uruha.  If  we  read  Uruha  as  Uruhi  (and  there  is  authority  for 
such  a  reading),  then  akard  kcishiha,  bright  oak,  might  go  with 
uruhi  (urufu-uruhofu  be  moist,  wet) — Uruhi  river  minding  of 
glistening  oaks.  Another  explanation  regards  aki  as  |fl|  and 
uru  as  IK  (Kotoba  no  Izumi). 

Aki'kaEO-no  (&  R)>  like  autumn  wind.  The  script 
is  kariji  for  ffc  ^^  Used  with  Yamabuki  no  se  (channd»  or 
lapids  of  Yamabuki, — the  yaniabuki  is  Kerria  japonica — the 
connexion  being  with  buki=fuki,  blow  ;  Chiye  no  ura  (Bay  of 
Chiye  i.e.,  of  a  thousand  creeks),  chi  being  regarded  as  the 
bomophon  chi,  motion  of  air ;  compare  hayachi,  arashi,  tama- 
shit,  haze  \tsAl^=kami-shi  {ka?tshi,kaze). 

Aki'klUia-nOf  like  autumn  grass  or  herbs.  Used  with 
musubishi,  knotted ;  bundles  of  grass  or  reeds  were  knotted 
and  used  as  tokens  or  symbols  for  various  purposes,  memo- 
rials, pledges,  waysigns,  etc. 

Aki-no-ha-no,  like  autumn  foliage,  used  with  ni/tohi  ni 
teru,  ruddy-bright  like  autumn  foliage. 

AkitSUShima,  island  of  rich  ripe  ears  (of  grain)  or 
1^  t^  kariji — dragon-fly  (shaped)  land.  Used  with  Yamato. 
Lays  2.  141.  N.  295.  343. 

Aki-yaxiia*no,  like  autumn  (wooded)  hills,  used  with 
shitaberu  imo  (Lay  29)  my  love  (delightful  to  look  upon  as) 
the  perishing  leafage  of  autumn  hills — Ijiy  1 36,  with  itv  natsu- 
kashikut  lovely  in  tint  as  the  autumn  woods. 

Ama-dzutafa  Oi  %)  sky-traversing.  Used  with  hh 
sun ;  iri/ti,  setting  sun ;  Hi  (gasa  no  ura)  Bay  of  Higasa.  See 
I^y  17. 

Amadamu  (not  in  Manyoshiu)  See  K.  Ixxxii.  Ixxxiii; 
N.  325.  heaven-soaring,  used  with  Katu  (p\.  tv,"^  ^sYvovcvo^otvckwa 
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'With  kafu  {gamo)  ?  the  dusky  mallard,  or  more  [H-obably  with 
^'(vi  which  may  have  had  a  variant  karu,  wild-goose. 

Ama-gomori  (M  W)*  rain-bound,  used  with  Mikasa  no 
yama  the  Hill  of  Mikasa — kasa,  a  hat,  being  needed  by  those 
who  are  rain-bound. 

Ama-kazofa  Oi  W0>  the  script  is  kariji,  if  authentic ; 
hi^xit  no  sense  can  be  got  out  of  word  or  script  It  may  be  a 
Y^iistake  for  sasanami^  or  for  aviaknmOy  and  as  either  might  he 
i-mppUed  to  Ohotsu;  that  is  to  oho,  vast,  measureless  (as  the 
'^^v^pidfjui  fZofjtava,  or  as  the  clouds  of  heaven). 

Ama-kumo-no  {Ji  S)*  ^^^^  ^^  clouds  of  heaveni  used 
^vith  iayutafu,  drift,  heave ;  with  yukurayukutn,  in  a  heaving, 
tossing  manner,  (real  or  figurative)  ;  yuki  no  manimam,  as  the 
clouds  of  heaven  drift  hither  and  thither ;  ytikikahetinamu,  as 
clouds  of  heaven  that  drift  to  and  fro ;  okukd  mo  skirazu, 
bottomless,  infinite. 

XIIL  Omohi'dctCy  subcnaki  toki  ha,  afftaktimono,  okuka  mo 
shirani,  kohitsutsu  so  woru, 
when  I  think  of  thee  I  know  not  what  to  do,  I  am  filled  with 
love  for  thee  infinite  as  the  cloud-realm  of  heaven. 

The  m.  k.  is  also  used  with  tadoki  (tatsuki)  mo  sftirazu, 
wayless,  restless  as  the  clouds,  etc.  ;  yoso  noini  mitsutsu,  while 
looking  elsewhere,  anywhere,  as  at  the  clouds,  etc. ;  wakareM 
yukeba,  parting  and  going  away,  as  the  clouds  are  continually 
drifting  apart.     See  Lays  22.  25.  37.  45.  48.  57.  58.  62. 
Ama-no-haray  the  sky-field,  plain  of  heaven. 
///.   Amanohara,   Fuji  no  shiba  yama,   ko  7io  kure  no, 
toki  ytitsurinaba,  ahazu  ka  mo  araviu. 
amid  the  dark  woods  that  now  clothe  the  lower  slopes  of  Fuji, 
whose  peak    reaches   the   sky-field,  may   I   meet    privily   my 
mistress — but  what  if  our  meeting  were  prevented  by  change  of 
season  (when  the  leaves  would  be  all  fallen) ! 

Ama-teru-ya,  O  sky  bright,  used  with  ///,  sun. 
Ama-tobu-ya    {%   W)   sky-soaring.     Used   with  Karu 
(no  michi)  as  homophon  of  karu  for  kari,  the  wv\d-goose. 
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yilL  Clibka  I02  Hisakata  no,  amanokahara  ni,  amatobur 

ya,  hire her  wimple  flying  high  in  the  wind  by  the 

vchannel  of  the  river  of  sunb right  heaven See  \jxy  27, 

.also  K.  Ixxxiv. 

Ama'tsu-mitSU  (^  Pjc)  water  of  heaven — rain, 

//•  choka  22 amatsufftidzn,   afugite  matsu  ni, 

whQe  waiting  looking  up  for  the  rain,,  the  water  of  heaven. 
See  also  Lay  234. 

Allia*zakara  (^  Ml)  used  with  A/«^,  march  or  border- 
land, land  beyond  settled  portion  of  territory,  frontier-land.  If 
applied  -to  the  syllabic  hi  (homophon  of  ///,  sun)  it  simply 
means,  high  in  heaven  ;  if  to  the  whole  word,  remote  as  heaven 
(from  City-Royal).     See  Lays  9.  55.  213.     Also  N.  75. 

Ame-ni-masu  (^  JS). 

VL  Amenimasu  isukuyomi  wotoko :  sky-seated 

moon-god. 

Amoritsuku    (?C  ft  j;i)=^ame-ofi-isuku,    came     down 

from  heaven  upon ;  used  with  Kaguyama  where  the  gods  de- 
scending from  heaven  alighted.     See  Lay  33. 

Arahikinu  (}5S  2ic)  cleansed  vestment. 

XIL  Arahikinu,  Torikahi  kaha :  the  river  Tori- 

kahi,  minding  of  change  {torikahi)  of  soiled  for  clean  vestments. 

Ara*kaki-no,  of  a  rough  fence  (or  ragged — but  tlie  ara 
is  merely  epithetical). 

XI.  Satohito  no,  kotoyose  tsuma  wo,  arakakino,  yoso  ni 
aga  mimu,  nikukaranaku  ni 
The  village  folk  say  there  is  no  bond  of  love  between  us,  'tis 
true  I  look  away  from  you  (for  I  fear  men's  eyes)  but  hateful 
by  no  means  are  you  to  me.  Here  arakakino,  house- fence,  is 
used  as  a  mere  dividing  barrier  between  yoso,  without  or 
elsewhere,  and  uchi,  within. 

Arare-nasu  (^  jsK)  hail-like. 

IL  Choka  24 ya   no   shigckekn,    ararcnasu,   sochi 

yori'htrcba 

as  the  arrows  fly  thickly  hither  wards    like  driving    haii 
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<the   passage   is  a   variorum   reading).      In  this  example  the 
«n.  k,  would  seem  to  apply  rather  to  shigikeku  than  to  sochi. 

Arare-uteu,   hail-beaten,   used   phonetically   with    Antre 
matsubara,  (piny  moor)  near  Siiniiyoshi. 

Arare-furi,  hail-pour.  Used  with  Kashima  no  said 
(^Cape  Kashima) — kashiniashi  means  the  crash  and  rattle  of 
iiOJA  ;  Kishima  ga  take  (Peak  of  Kishima),  kishitMi=kashima 
:=kashimasld  (kashmash) ;  Tohotsu  Afumi — Further  Omi — 
^■cfJwtsu  being  taken  2s=.toski  {tasid,  teihi),  tosh-tash-tesk, 
-  latter  of  hail. 

VII  Ararefuri,  Tohotsu  Afunn  no,  Adokaha  yatiagi,  karf 
redotno,  Mata  mo  o/u  chifu,  Adokaha  yanagi.  ' 
^^onder  willows  by  Ado's  river  in  Further  Onii  of  totk-tosk 
^Mattering  hail  remindii^ — though  polled,  again,  men  say,  dioae 
•^svijlows  fresh  branches  show  by  Ado's  watersL  The  inner 
^meaning  is  that  hope  is  ever  renewed.     The  tUa  is  a  sedoka. 

Arataheno  0I£  !$)•  like  coarse,  (unbleachen)  hempen 
<loth.     Used  with  Fuji,  part  of  various  place  names. 

/.  choka  13 arataheno,  Fujihara  ga  tJu  m. 

on  Fujihara,  of  coarse<loth  (fuji)  web  remtDding-^y^ii'  is  the 
wistaria. 

Ara*fama-llO  <%  "S.  kariji).  A  much  dispoted  m.  k. 
It  is  used  with  loshi,  year ;  tsuki,  rrx>i)th  ;  kUu,  elapse,  and  so 
must  have  reference  to  time  and  its  divisioas.  Motowori  thirdcs 
it  a  contractic»l  of  ataraatara-nd,  but  this  is  only  a  gues. 
The  ¥.0^  gives  aratasama.  It  may  be  a  poetic  coitraction 
of  ariUa  antaru,  arata  maski.  In  any  case  it  meais  future, 
new,  to  come,  in  lays  48.  A^—anUama  no  toifd/uru  tmidt  ni, 
while  year  anew  follows  >^ear  ;  aralamano  toUd  no  uo  m-rajhu, 
VjBg  the  dueod   (courac)   of  successive  years.     See  alM>  K, 

[  AridligaU.  name  ^  j  pLcc  ^Jaiow.     U^d  phon^^caj. 

L    Ijr  with  iirHia£ttsamcle=xapiitimtU^     OM^tiis  on  -J^r    -way 
i  from  and  ^  Olty^gf/lj^lg^^^^^,^^^  ,j  .^..^ 
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a  in.  k.— stanzas,  for  tlie  most  part,  regretting  the  girk 
Meft  behind'  them! 

Ari-kinu-no  ({jc  H)  ^  is  said  to  be  an  error  for  H  an 
this  is  a  iari/i  use  of  theji,  the  m.k.  being  really  orikinu^  woven 
garment,  as  opposed  to  kahakinu  (garment  of  skin)  or  ke  goromo 
(fur  garment).  "  Used  with  sanm-sawi  sMdzumi,  takara  no  kara 
and  arite  nochi  td  mo. 

IV.  ArUdnufto,  sawi-sawi  shidzumi,  Ute  no  'mo  ni,  mono 
ihasu  ki  nite,  omohi  kanetsu  mo,  I  can  scarce  bear  to  think  oi 
parting  from  my  love,  and  of  our  last  farewell  words,  and 
of  her  sighs  that  rusled  ^^ith  the  murmur  of  the  rustle  of 
her  dress. 

XVL  Chbka  203 arikinu  no  takara  no  kora 

maid  fine  as  a  woven  garment  With  arite  nochi  ni  the  use  is 
merely  phonetic.  In  K.  xcix.  we  have  arikinuno  and  Mike  no 
ko  ga^  maid  of  Mihe  minding  of  the  three  folds  {ini  he)  of  a 
woven  garment 

Arima-SUgey  Arima  sedge  or  reed  or  rush,  used  phonetic- 
ally with  aritsutsu,  arite  nochi  ni  mo. 

XIIL  Hito  mina  no,  kasa  ni  niifu  chi/uy  Ariviasuge,  atiU 
nochi  ni  mo,  aJtamu  to  so  'mofu, 
I  long  to  meet  thee  some  day — the  fo  is  — the  Arima  reeds 
whereof  'tis  said  all  men's  hats  are  woven,  the  link  is  Arima- 
arite. 

Ariso-matSU  (3K  SSI  fe)  shore-pine,  used  phonetically. 

XL  AjinosumUf  Susa  no  iriye  no,  arisoviatsu,  a  wo  matsu 
kora  ha,  tada  hitori  nomi 

all  alone  is  she  who  waiteth  for  me — ('tis  where  the 
pine  trees  fringe  the  shores  of  teal-haunted  Susa'§  waters). 
The  former  part  is  the  Jo,  the  link  is  ansowatsu — a  zvo 
matsu,* 

*naini,  shore-waves,  used  phonetically. 


*  (In  my  copy  of  the  Ko^  the  reference  is  wrong  and  I  have  not  been 
able  to  find  this  ta^tkd). 
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XIIL  dwka  147  arisonand,  arite  tno  vdnmto 

• as  long  as  I  live  may  I  see  

Asa-giri-no   (fS  ^)>   like  morning    mist      Used   with 
^Ao  ni  ahimishiy  dimly  seen  (as  in  morning  mist). 

IV.  Asagirino,  oho  ni  ahimishi,  hito  yuwe  ni^  inocki  skinu- 

deJtu,  kohi-wataru  ka  mo. 

I    saw  her  but  dimly,  as  in  a  mist,  yet  ever  shall  I  love  her 

to  the  peril  of  my  life.     The  m.  k.  is  also  used  with  oniohir 

-^^iadohite^  mind   bewildered    (as   of  one  in  a  mist) ;   so  with 

idaruru. 

XVIL  choka  224  asagifinOf  midarufii  iokoro, 

\y  mind  distracted  as  of  one  wandering  in  a  morning  mist 

Asa-hi-nasu  (|S    S   fiS;)'  ^^^^  morning  sun. 

X//L  choka    163    asahtnasu,    maguhashi  mo^ 

yufuhinasuy  uraguhashi  tno^  beautiful  to  the  eye  as  morning 
sun,  beautiful  to  the  mind  as  setting  sun  (but  ma  and  ura  may 
be  merely  intensitive  prefixes). 

A8a*hi*sa8lli,  used  with  fnagirahashi=zmabayukh  daz- 
zled by  morning  sun ;  with  sogahi  ni  miyuru,  seen  behind 
one's  back,  i.e.,  what  is  seen  on  turning  round. 

XVIL  choka  222.  Asahisashi,  sogahi  ni  miyuru,  katptu 
nagara,  na  ni  ohaseru,  shirakumono,  cfuhe  wo  oshi-wake^  ama 

sosori,   takaki   Tachiyama  High  Tachi's  peak  that 

scaleth  heaven  and  pierceth  the  manifold  white  clouds,  well 
answering  its  name,  divine  in  majesty,  seen  when  one  turns 
one's  back  upon  (sunbright  City-Royal). 

Asa-hi-saSU,  sunshiny,  sunbright,  sunlit 

X.  Fuyii  stigite,  ham  kitanirashi^  asahisasu^  Kasuga  no 
yama  niy  kasumi  tajiabihi. 
Now,    winter   gone,    cometh   spring    I   ween,   and    the    mists 
are* hovering  about  Kasuga's   sunlit   hill,     Kasuga  is  written 
%   H  spring-day. 

Asaji-hara  (^  ^  l^)-     There  are  Asaji  ura  and 
yama,  in  Tsushima,  but  the  locality  of  Asajihara 
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known.    The  m.   k.   is  merely  phonetic,   used   with  tsubar^ 
tsubara  ;  ji  Iiara — tsubara. 

HI.  Asajihara,  isuhara  tsubara  ni,  mono  'tmhaba,furimSi 
•  sato  shi,  oinohoyuni  ka  mo  / 
Faring  by   Asajihara  sorrowful   thoughts   rise  distinct  in  m; 
mind,   for  it  is   of  the   old   home  I   think,   belike! — tsuban 
tsubaraz=^tsumabiraka.      The   '  old    home '   is  a  former  City 
Royal,  now  abandoned. 

The  m.  k.  is  also  used  with  Wonu  (Little  nK>or)  as  the 
asaji  (Imeperata  arundinacea  or  Miscanthes  sinensis)  is  com- 
mon there ;  and  with  chifu^  a  reedy  place.  See  also  K. 
ex.  and  N.  387,  where,  however,  the  expression  seems  to 
be  purely  descriptive. 

Asakaho-no  (|S  1%)  ^^  ^^  morning-glory  {Hiarbitis 
hederacea). 

X.  Koto  ni  idetCf  ihaba  yuyuskimi,  asagahono^  ho  ni  ha 

sahidenu,  kohi  mo  sum  ka  mo, 

I  dare  not  tell  my  love,  my  love  like  the  morning-glory  that  as 

yet  showeth  not  its  blossom — or,  perhaps,  like  the  young  rice 

that  showeth  no  ear  conspicuous  as  the  morning-glory 


Asa-kami-no    (f8  i^)  ^^^^    morning-tresses,  disordered 
and  dishevelled  on  waking. 

IV.  choka   60  Asakamino,   oinohi-midaretc    ... 

•.. ,  like   my   dishevelled   tresses  on  waking  all   scattered 

are  my  thoughts. 

A8a*ka8Umi     (fi  S^    morning-mist     used    with   yahe^ 
manifold,  kahi — or  kabi-ya,  honoka. 

X.  Asakasumii  yahe  yama  koyete,  yobu  kotorit  yobi  ya  na 
gakurUf  yado  mo  aranaku  fii. 
Crossing   the   hills   manifold  as  the  veils  of  morning  mist  the 
young   birds    I   hear   calling— why  are   they   calling,   for'  no 
lodging  for  thee  is  here,  love  ! 

X,  Asakasumi,  kabiy'a  ga  shita  ni,  naku  kahadzu,   kozve 
dani  kikeba,  are  kohimc  ya  mo. 
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As  I  listen  to  the  murmur  oi  the  frogs  while  watching  in 
the  watch  hut  amid  the  morning  mists,  I  am  full,  bclilce,  oi 
longings  for  my  love. 

Kabiya  b  variously  explained — a  hut  for  the  watcher  or 
fires  lit  to  scare  off  wild  boars  or  deer  from  the  crc^ ;  a  hut 
/or  a  watcher  who  drives  off*  birds  from  grain-bait  scattered  in 
the  waters  of  pool  or  lagoon ;  the  hut  of  a  man  stationed  to 
watch  crops,  who  lights  a  fire  to  drive  off  mosquitos.  By 
some  the  syllable  ka  is  connected  with  kirafu,  nusty,  to  which 
Jhasund  would  apply  as  a  sort  of  epexcgesis.  The  use  of  tbt 
«Tn.  k.  with  honoka,  dim,  obscure,  is  obvious. 

Asamoyoqihi  ( W  ^  "S-  Jft  ®  B)  both  scripts  arc  more  or 
l.€ss  kariji ;  yoshi  is  yo  ski ;  asamo  is  smock  of  hempen  cloth. 
TThe  m.  k.  is  used  with  the  syllable  ki  (as  in  Kinc^)  which 
^represents  ki  ^  put  on,  don. 

Asa-Bhimo-no  (ffl  S)  momii^  rime,  used  with  ke 
ikctuiba,  kenubeki,  keyasukt)  as  equal  to  ^ye,  be  put  out, 
vanish,  disappear,  pass  away. 

XI  11.  Asashimono,  kenubeht  nmtnya,  tokt  nashi  ni,  oittohi- 
wataramu,  iki  tto  wo  ni  shite, 
I  am  full  of  sadness  as  I  reflect  upon  the  uncertainty  of  my  life, 
any  day  I  may  pass  away  like  the  morning  hoar-frost 

Asa-tori-no  {?8  ^)  like  morning  (flights  oQ  birds,  used 
with  kayohasu,  come  and  go,  go  and  return,  pass  on. 

//.  choka   26  asatorino,   kayohasu   kimi  ga  ... 

,-  with  tie  notni  nakitsitlsu,  while  just  lamenting  as  the 

morning  birds  cry  shrilly  in  early  flight ;  with  naki  »omi  nakamu. 

IX.  choka  117  hina  wosame  m  to,   asatorino, 

asatacki  s/ii  Isutsu,  as  he  departs  to  govern  a  frontier-land, 
ri^ng  early  in  the  morning  like  the  birds  that  fly  at  day- 
break. ,  i 
Asa-tSUyu-no  (ffl  X)<  '''^'^  morning  dew.  Used  like 
asasMmo7io. 

Ashibi-DMU,  \ikcaski^i,  shrubr.^ 
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VIL  Ashibinasii^  sakayeski  kimi  ga^  horishi^  no,  iskhwS^ 
no  midzu  ha,  nomedo  akanu  ka  mo. 
Shall  I  ever  tire  of  drinking  of  the  waters  of  the  stone-crib 
well,  the  well  digged  by  my  comely  lord,  comely  as  the  ax 
(in  blossom).   . 

Ashi'ga-chiru,  where  the  reed-blooms  scatter  ;  used  with 
Naniha,  as  built  on  low  reedy  ground. 

Ashlhikino.  A  very  obscure  m.  k.  It  is  found  in 
K.  Ixxviii,  and  N.  234  and  in  several  manyb  choka  (49.50). 
The  scripts  are  JE  H  tJc,  JE  jft  *,  J£  ^,  JB  ft,  JE  51  &c. 
The  last  script  gives  a  common  and  obvious  but  quite 
incorrect,  though  not  altogether  inapplicable,  meaning,  foot- 
dragging,  i.e.,  wearisome,  toilsome.  The  least  unacceptable 
explanation  seems  to  be  ikaski-hi-ki,  fk>urishing  or  abundant  fd 
(chamaecyparis)  trees.  The  m.  k.  is  used  with  yama,  hill ; 
wo  no  he  {^  }^  hill-top ;  yatsuwo  (A  tt)  eight  (many)  peaks, 
or  many  peaked  range. 

VIII.  Ashihikino,  ko  no  ma  tachi  kuku,  hototogisu,  kaku 
kiki  somete,  nochi  kohimu  ka  mo. 
How  can  I  ever  cease  to  love  the  cuckoo's  note  since  first  I 
heard  him  sing  as  he  hid  him  among  tlic  clustered  hinoki.  (It 
is  doubtful  whether  ashihikino  is  here  more  than  a  descriptive 
epitliet  ol  ko,  tree). 

///.  Ashihikino,  ihane  kogoshimi,  suganane  wo,  hikaba 
katami  to,  shime  notni  so  yufu. 
Though  they  surround  her  with  a  shime  prohibitive  cordon  as 
hard  to  win  through  as  to  scramble  up  by  holding  on  to  the 
reeds  yon  craggy  heights  clothed  with  hinoki  (yet  will  I  win 
her).  In  tliis  tanka,  suganom:  wo  seems  to  be  a  m.k.  of  hikaba 
katami  {katakaramu),  uor  e  (ru)  being  understood  and  hiki\x\ng 
intensitive  prefix-verb suganoncwo  hikite  katakafamu  to, 

XV I L  choka  225   ashihikino  wotemo  kono  mo  ni 

on  this  flank   and   on  that   flank  of  the   range   covered 

with  hinoki.     So  with  arashi  (written  |li  J^). 

Ashi-ho-yama,  a  hill  in  Hitachi. 
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XIV.  Tsukubaneniy  sogahi  ni  miyurUy  Ashihoyatna^  ashi- 
kani  toga  vto,  sane  miycnaku  ni. 
Not  a  blemish  in  her  fine  face  may  be  seen — or  (my  love  were 
less  burdensome).  Here  the  m.k.  is  applied  phonetically  to 
ashi  {karu) — the  gist  of  the  tanka  is  to  be  found  in  the  conclud- 
11^  couplet  which  appears  to  mean — truly  no  evil  fault  is  visible 
in  (her  or  him),  or  if  any  'tis  slight.  (In  my  Primitive  texts 
ashigaru  (sic)  was  hastily  taken  to  mean  ashi  karu,  reed-duck, — 
the  concluding  couplet  of  the  tanka  being  neglected  ;  a  fatal  error 
in  seeking  the  explanations  of  m.k.  is  not  thoroughly  to  master 
the  meaning  and,  where  possible,  the  allusion  of  each  example. 

Ashl-kabi-no  (3|  ^  ^),  ashinourcno  {^)  shoot  o(  asfa 
reed. 

//.  Aga  kikishi,  niimi  ni  yoku  nitsu,  ashikabino,  a  nayamu 
waga  se,  tsntovtetabubeshi. 
Twas  true  then  what  came  to  my  ears,  my  brother,  (sir),  that 
you  had  hurt  your  foot.  I  beg  you  neglect  it  not.  The  m.  k. 
applies  phonetically  to  a  (shi)  7iayamu,  foot  hurt,  crippled ; 
ashinoure  may  mean,  the  florescent  top  of  a  reed-stalk,  or, 
possibly,  a  painful  foot  M  y'  JF- 

A8hi*kaki*no,  like  a  reed-fence.  Used  with  {furiniski) 
sato, 

VL  choka  '/'/,,,^,,Oskiteni,  Naniha  no  kuni  ha,  ashikakino, 
furinishi  sato.  Here  the  m.k.  qualifies  sato  rather  ^d^^si  furinishi. 
The  land  of  wave-worn  Naniha,  from  where  reedy  fence  surrounds 
deserted  palace.  The  m.k.  is  also  used  with  omohi-midatete,  and 
with  hoka,  without,  the  house-fence  separating  what  is  hoka^ 
without,  from  what  is  itchi,  within.     Sec  Lays  123.  155. 

Ashi-no-ne-no  (^  >tR),  like  root  of  reed,  a  phonetic 
m.k.  dine  {ntogoro)z=zncngoro, 

VIL  Ashinoneno,  ncmokoro  *mohite,  tnusiibiteshi,  iama  no 
wo  to  ihaba,  hito  tokavie  ya  mo  / 
A  beadlace  firm-thriddcn — our  solemnly  vowed  love,  shall  men 
speak  ill  of  our  love  ? 

Asbi'TiO'iire,  sec  su/  ashikakino,        ,  •  ^ 
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AtekawOBhi  {ajikawoski,  ajikayoshi),  phonetic,  m.  k.  O^ 
Chika  no  saki  (Chika  voiced— j'tka) .      The  value  of  aUkn   i  ^ 
unknown.     See  Lay  68  where  it  is  a  reading  for  ajmosumu. 

Awa-yuki-no  (f^  S)  like  frothy  or  watery  snow,  or  frot —  -^^ 
and  snow,  used  with  kc,  vanish,  melt  away. 

VIIL  Awayukino,     kenubeki    mono    wo,    una    nictde 
nagarahennru  fta,  imo  ni  ahaviu  to. 
Have  I  not  lived  thus  long  a  life  fleeting  as  melting  snow,  s 
that  I  might  meet  thee.     See  also  K.  iv.  vi.  where  it  applies  to 
wakayuru,  being  young,  i.e.,  soft,  tender. 

Ashi'tadzu-no,  like  cranes  among  the  reeds,  or  reed- 
cranes. 

///.  Kimi  ni  kohif  ita  mo  subejiami,  ashitadzimOf  ne  nomi 
shi  nakayu,  asa  yohi  ni  shite. 
Morn  and  even  I  do  but  utter  cries  of  woe  like  the  cries  of 
yonder  cranes  among  the  reeds,  for  I  am  all  forcdone  with  love 
for  thee,  my  lord. 

IV>  Kusakaye  no,  iriye  ni  asani,  asJdtadzii  no,  ana  tadzu- 
tadzushi,  tomo  nashi  ni  shite, 
Companionless   I  am  desolate  as  the  cranes  among  the  reeds 
picking  up  their  food  on  the  shores  of  the  lagoons  of  Kusakaye. 
Here  the  m.  k.  is  simply  phonetic. 

Awo-hata-no  (^  ]K)»  ^^^^  script  is  kariji,  Mana  script 
would  be  i^  ]^  aya  haia,  patterned  web.  Aya  being  read 
awo,  the  latter  applies  to  Kadzuraki  (pi.  n),  Kadzut-a  being 
a  chaplet,  often  of  green  twigs.  The  m.  k.  is  also  used  with 
Osaka  yama,  osaka=osoki  (fisohi-ki)=:^uhagi,  over- dress.  See 
Lays  55.  190. 

Awo-kumo-no  (^  ^)  Hke  blue  (or  dark-blue)  cloud. 

XI I L  choka  186 sJurakumono,  tanabikti  kuni  no, 

awokumono,     mukabusu    kuni    no    ,   the    land    over 

which  spread  the  white  clouds,  the  land  lying  under  the 
dark-blue  cloud.  Here  the  awokiimo  must  mean  the  blue 
expanse  of  sky,  against  which  the  lower  clouds  show  white 
{shiraknmo). 
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XIV,  Naga  haha  ni,  korare  a  hayuku,  awakumo  no,  ide 
ko  wagimokoj  ahimite  yukamu. 
Your  mother  hath  bidden  me  harshly  go,  love,  but  still,  prithee« 
come  out  to  meet  me,  come  out  under  the  blue  sky. 

AwO-midzura,  a  particular  mode  of  dressing  the  hair, 
so  as  to  fall  equally  on  either  shoulder,  ornamented  by  a 
chaplet  of  green  twigs  (willow  &c.) 

VIL  Awomidzura,  Yosami  ga  hara  nit  hito  mo  ahanu 
ha  mo,  ihabaskini,  Afumi  agata  no,  monogatan 
semu. 
On  the  moor  of  Yosami  shall  not  we  meet,  that  I  may  tell 
you  the  tale  of  my  doings  in  Further  Afumi  (i.  e.,  Totomi). 
Yosami  is  in  Mikawa — yose-ami  is  to  interweave  as  one  inter- 
weaves green  twigs  to  make  a  chaplet  for  a  midzura  coiffure. 

Awoniyoshi*  the  most  puzzling  of  all  the  m.  k.  It  is 
usually  written  W  :f9'  ^,  kariji  of  course.  May  we  not  take 
yoshi  "^  2&  yo  shi,  exclamative  particles,  and  awo  ni  as  dark 
earth,  used  to  paint  artificial  eyebrows  with  ?  Or  by  changir^ 
awo?ii  to  azvo7ni,  greenness,  the  m.k.  becomes  applicable  to  nara, 
a  kind  of  oak  {Quercus  glandidifcra) ,  Some  regard  awaniyo- 
shi  as  awo-ni-neyashiy  prepare  clay  for  pottery — in  N.  under 
reign  of  Jimmu  we  read  **  the  past  year  at  the  end  of  the  9th 
month  he  took  hani  (clay)  from  Mt.  Kagu,  and  made  eighty 
(very  many)  platters  thereof*  Rokiisho,  verdigris,  is  still 
known  as  aivoni,  Nara,  again,  is  connected  with  {fumt)  nara 
{shi),  tread  level  for  building  on — as,  for  example,  City-Royal. 
Narasu  also  means  to  clear  (of  timber,  etc.),  for  building 
on.  In  so[iie  of  the  above  ways  the  meaning  of  awotiiyoshiy 
as  applied  to  Nara,  may  be  guessed  at.  See  K.  Iviii,  N.  287, 
403,  Lays  7,  9,  15,  24,  137. 

Awo-yagi-no,  like  green  willow.     Used  with   Hararo; 
kuhashi  vmyone. 

XIV.  Aicoy(7^inOy    Ilararo   kaha-to   ni,  na  ivo  matsu  to, 
scmido  Jul  kuuuiziiy  tacJddo  narasu  mo. 
By  the  narrows  of  the  i/araio  river,  of  catkincd  ifumlk 
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minding,  I  draw  no  water  (I  only  seem  to,  so  as  to  hide  our 
rendezvous)  I  do  but  trample  the  shore  flat  with  waiting 
impatiently  for  you. 

XIX,  chbka  247 atuayagino,  knhashi  may  one 

arched  eyebrow  graceful  as  a  willow-branch.     In  the  Kokin- 

shiu  we    find mvoyagifw,  ito  tayezu  cndurii^  as  the 

thready  branches  (constantly  renewed)  of  the  willow  tree. 

Chichi-no-mi-llO,  phonetic  m.k.  of  chichi,  father.  Chi- 
chinomi  is  an  old  name  for  the  icho  (Ginkgo  biloba).  XIX. 
chbka  239. 

Chidori-naku,  where  sanderlings  p!pe.  A  descriptive 
praise-epithet  of  the  Saho  river,  and  the  Yoshinu  river. 

Chihayaburu     (T*  ^  «t.  =P  ^  iS.  Jfil  3i  ^).     The 

scripts  are  all  kariji  probably.  The  first  two  mean  thousand- 
rock-smasher,  thousand-swift-shaker.  If  chi  be  taken  as=fe  (chi) 
hilt,  then  the  meaning  would  be  thousand-hilt-brandisher. 
With  uji  (gens)  the  m.k.  is  used,  taking  uji^ji  stoutness, 
stubbornness  (in  fighting?). 

//.  Taniakadztiray  mi  ftaranu  ki  ni  ha,  chihayaburu,  kami 

ni  tsuku  chifu,  narami  ki  goto  ni. 
The  taviakadzura  fruiteth  not,  and  'tis,  they   say,   because  a 
god  hath  touched  it,  every  tree  so  touched  fruiteth  not. 

This  tanka  was  composed  when  Ohotomo  no  Sukune 
(Ammaro  no  kyo)  was  wooing  the  I^dy  of  Kose,  who,  it 
seems,  distrusted  him,  comparing  him  to  a  kadzura  or  kamoji 
(Brachypodium  japm)  which,  it  must  be  supposed,  bears  an 
invisible  grain.  There  are  other  tainakatsti  {dzu)  ra — 3E  ;^ 
the  tree  in  the  moon  ;  tlie  word  also  means  a  sort  of  head- 
dress consisting  of  a  chaplet  of  thriddcn  pearls. 

VIL   CJdhayabnni,    Ka)ic   no   nnsaki  zuo,  snginu   to  mo, 

wa  wo  da  zcas/nrzhi,  Shika  710  smnc  kami. 
He  will  not  forsake  nic,  tlic  god  who  dwells  in  Shika  (for  I 
have  always  duly  Ik  nourcd  him),  therefore  without  fear  have 
I  passed  even  the  dread  cliffs  of  Kane  beaten  by  the  waves  witli 
tlie  miglit  oi  tlic  thuusand-snusWuv^-^ods. 
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Chi-haya-hito,  used  with  Uji  (river-name J.  / 

VIL  ChihayahitOt  Uji  kaha  naitti  wo^  kiyofni  ka  mo,  tabi 
yuku  Into  nOf  tachi  kate  ni  sum. 
Hardly  may  the  wayfarer  leave  the  waters — ^are  they  not  sweet ! — 
of  the  billowy  Uji  stream,  of  thousand-swift-hero  minding. 

Chiri-hiji-no  (Jffi  i}^  like  dust  and  dirt,  m.k....of  ^o^i^ 
ni  mo  aranu. 

XV.  Chirihijino,    kadzu    ni    mo   aranu,  ware  yuive  ni 
omohi-waburamu,  imo  ga  kanashisa. 
Oh  the  sadness  of  my  beloved,  who  lamenteth  because  of  me 
(a  mere    exile    am  I^,  one  of  no    account,   just    dust    and 
dirt 

Fuji-goromo  (0  HR)  vestment  of  coarse  wistaria  fibre. 
Used  with  matoftoku  ski  areba  and  naru  to  ha  saredo. 

III.  Suffta   no  ama  no,   shihoyaki  kinu   no,  fujigorotno, 
mati.h  *ku  ski  areba,  imada  ki  narezu. 
He  Cometh  not — far  apart  are  we  still,  like  the  threads  of  a 
coarse  wistaria  smock  worn  by  some  Suma  salt-burner. 

XII.  Ohokimino,  shiho  yaku  ama  no,  fujigoromo,  naru  to 
ha  suredo,  iya  medzurashi  mo. 
Still  my  love  is  comely  to  me  ;  though  our  love  be  of  old  date, 
yet  is  it  not  like  the  coarse  vestment  of  a  salt-girl  (worn  with  age 
and  use). 

Fuji-nami-no  (iSl  tft)  like  waves  (festoons^  of  wistaria 
blossoms.  Used  with  omohi-matsuhari,  thought  (love)  en- 
wrapped. 

XI IL    choka    145.       Shikishima    no /ujinamino, 

omohi-matstiharu kiini. 

my   lord   embowered   in  my   love  as  in  festoons  of  wistaria 
blossoms. 

Fuka-miru-no  (J3c  %  fe)»  like  deep  miru  seaweed 
(Podium  sp,  ?)  Phonetic  m.k.  of  fukantcte,  fukameshi  ;  also  of 
mimakiihoshiy  longing  to  see,  (the  two  ini-meru,  minaku,) 

Fune-hatsuru    (ffi  tft  li)    The   script   is  erroneous — it 
should  be  ^/  ^^  %^    and    this    is   kariji  for    fft  ife>  N4V«.t^ 
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ships  anchor  at  end  of  a  passage.     The  m.k.  is  used  as  an  epithet 
of  Tsushima. 

/.  FunehatsurUf  Tsus/tima  no  watari,  wata  naka  ni,  ntisa 
tori  muketCj  hay  a  kaheri  kose. 
O  thou  who  art  mid-way  on  the  passage  to  Tsushima  where 
all  ships  anchor  (on  the  way  to  Korea  and  China)  make  offerings 
to  the  Sea-Gods  that  speedy  thy  return  may  be. 

Furu-goromo,  an  old  garment.  Used  with  Matsuchi  no 
yama,  matsuchi  being  taken  ^s=:mata  uchi,  beat  and  beat,  as 
old  garments  are  beaten  in  the  process  of  cleansing;  with 
utsuteshi  hito,  utsutcshi=utsu  suteshi,  hence  (he  application 
here  is  the  same  as  above.  (The  m,k.  must  not  be  read  wifli 
suteru,  reject,  abandon,  although  it  seems  so  applicable  in 

XL  FunikoromOt  utsuteshi  hito  ha,  akikaze  no,  tachi  kuru 
tohi  niy  mono  ^mofu  mono  so. 
The  chill  winds  of  autumn  are  beginning  to  blow  and  I  am  full 
of  sadness,  for  I  am  desolate  and  deserted  (like  a  cast-off  garment)* 

Compare  ///.  Imayari  hay  akikaze  samuku,  fukinafnu  wo, 
ikadeka  hito  ni,  nagaki  yo  wo  nemu. 
Now  the  autumn  winds  will  blow  chilly — how  shall  one  sleep 
alone  through  the  long  nights  ? 

Furu-yuki-no  (^  S)»  like  fallen  (or  falling)  snow. 
Used  with  ke,  vanish,  melt  away,  disappear,  {kenaba,  kenu- 
gani,  kenu,  sara  ni  kenubeku ;  with  ke  (ki/ie,  elapse)  as  in 
ke  nagaku  kohishi  ;  shirokami  made  ni,  up  to  the  time  of  white 
hairs ;  yuki  (as  phonetic  m.k.)  ;  ichishiro  kemu  ?ta,  distinct, 
conspicuous  ;  shikite  omofu  no,  continually  think  of. 

/F.  jMichi    ni    ahite,    yemashishi    gara    ni,  furuyukino, 
kenaba  kenu  gani,  k)hi  *vtofu  ivagimo. 
As  I  met  thee  all  smiling  on  the  way  I  felt  as  though  my  heart 
perished  within  me  like  falling  snow,  for  I  love  thee,  my  lady 
(and  I  know  not  what  those  smilings  mean.). 

X.  Furuyukino,  sora  7ii  kenubeku,  kofuredojtw,  afu  yoshi 
mo  naku,  tsuki  so  he  ni  keru. 
IJke  snow  tliat  melts  away  eve  to\\e\\\t\^  ^vowwd  \  ^rcv  \^^  \o 
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perish  with  love,  yet  never  may  I  meet  thee  and  the  months 
pass  by,  pass  by. 

XVIL  Funiyukino,  shirokami  made  ni,  ohokind  ni,  tsukor 
fieviatsureba,  tafutoku  mo  aruka. 
Is  it  not  honour  enough  to  serve  my  Sovran  until  the  hairs  of  my 
head  are  white  as  driven  snow. 

X.  AmawobunCf  Hatsuse  no  yama  ni,  faruyuiino,  ie 
nagaku  kokisfU,  kind  ga  oto  so  sum. 
Is  it  the  sound  of  my  lord's  chariot  that  I  hear,  my  lord  whcun 
I  have  so  loi^  loved  ?  The  first  three  iu  form  a  jo  to  ie, 
which,  read  with  it,  means,  melt  away — the  meltii^  of  the 
snows  tliat  fall  on  the  mountains  of  Hatsuse — mindii^  of  the 
mooring  {hatsu)  of  fisher  boats  {amawobune)  that  find  safe  haven 
there — but,  read  with  what  follows,  means  kihe  (elapse), — Jke 
nagahi  kohishi,  for  a  long  time  past  beloved. 

VL  Waga  yado  not  kimi  niatsu  no  ki  ni,  furuyukino,  yuki 
ni  ha  yiikazhi,  machi  nishi  matamu. 
Here  yuki  has  a  double  sense,  *  snow,*  with  what  precedes,  '  go/ 
with  what  follows — as  the  falling  snow  bides  on  the  master-pine 
by  my  mansion,  so  will  I  bide  here  nor  go  elsewhere  (and  here 
receive  my  lord). 

X  Uvie  no  hana,  sore  to  mo  miyezu,  furuyukino, 
ichishirokcmu  na,  matsukald  yaraba. 
Twill  be  plain  as  fallen  snow  should  messages  ply  between  us,  even 
though  the  plum  blossoms  arc  not  yet  seen,  yet — how  to  live  with- 
out hearing  of  thcc  !  The  plum  blossoms  appearing  while  snow 
may  yet  fall  are  often  compared  poetically  to  a  fall  of  snow. 

X,   Wazamino,  mine  yuki  sugite,  furuyukino,  sfdkite  omcfu 
to,  maose  sotio  ko  ni. 
As  I  cross  Wazami's  hill — tell  her  as  tlic  snow  ialleth  more  and 
more  so  I  love  her  more  and  more. 

Fuse-ya-taki  (fj|  A  flX)  or  (M)»  the  burning  of  a 
hovel,  used  with  susushi  kihohi,  susiivd-arasohi,  dispute  eagerly, 
obstinately,  siisusJd  being  regarded  also  as  meaning,  sooty, 
smokc-begrinied,  as  by  tlie  burning  of  a  hut  or  hovel. 
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Fusunia-ohi-WO  (^  JS)»  the  name  of  a  road  or  track  on 
the  way  to  Hikite  yama,  part  of  Hakahi  yama. 

//.  Fusumachhuo,  Hikite  no  yama  ni,  into  wo  oki,  yofpUKhi 
woyukeba,  ikeru  to  mo  nashi. 
No  more  care  I  for  life  as  I  fare  over  the  mountain  ways,  leaving 
my  love  behind  me  at  Hikite,  whose  Wll-name  minds  of  our  happy 
couch  {fusuma  is  a  bed-coverlet).  The  connexion  of /f^^;»a 
with  hikit  draw,  is  obvious,  but  it  seems  probable  that  the  ex- 
pression is  not  a  m.k.  at  all  but  merely  a  place-name.  Keichiu 
takes  chi  as=/^  (^)  part  held  when  the  whole  drawn  (hiki). 

Fuyu-komori  (^  ;4c  ift.    ^  H5)»  the  first  script  is  ka- 

riji  winterbound,  epithet  of  haru,  spring.  Another  explanation 
is  given,  fuyu  (^)  ke  (^)  mori  (||),  which  might  be  rendered, 
commencement  of  the  working  of  the  spirit  of  growth  which  is 
distinctive  of  springtime. 

Hafu-kuzu-no  (@  ^S  3E)*  l^^e  creeping  kuzu  (Pueraria 
thunbergiana).  Used  with  various  phrases  including  taye,  end, 
cease;  iya  to  nagakuy  skita  yoshi  kohiba,  yukuhe  wo  nami, 
hikaba  yori  kone^  nochi  mo  ahamu  to, 

XX.  Hafiikuzunot  tayezu  shinubayu,  oliokifnino^  meshisfd 
nu  he  ni  ha,  shimeyufubcshi  mo. 
With  a  sacred  rice-rope  shall  be  guarded  the  moor-side 
that  hath  gladdened  my  great  lord's  eyes,  whose  memory  shall 
be  cherished  for  time  endless  as  the  creeper  that  traileth  o'er 
the  moor. 

X,  Fujinamino,  sakeru  haru  nu  ni  hafuhizu  no,  shita  yo 
shi  kohiba,  hisashiku  mo  aramu. 
Deep  hidden  as  the  moorland  creeper  amoi^  the  bushes  of  the 
heathside  when  spring  is  bright  with  wistaria  blossoms  hath  my 
love  long  been  for  thee  (longer  I  may  not  hide  it).  Shita  yo=. 
shita  yori  and  means,  from  below,  i.e.,  deep  hidden  in  my  being 
as  the  creeper  among  tlie  bushes. 

XI L  Ohosaki  no,  ariso  no  watari,  hafjikuzuno,  yukuhe  7vo 
nami  ya,  kohi  wataranamu. 
The  course  of  my  love,  belike,  will  resemble  that  of  the  wayless 
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kuzu  that  coileth  o'er  the  strand  by  the  ferry  of  Ohosaki.     (i.e. 
he  knows  not  what  hope  to  have). 

XIV.  Ashigaranoy    Hakane    no  yama    ni,    hafukuzuno^ 

hikaba  yori  kone 

I-et  me  draw  thee  to  me  as  one  may  draw  a  trail  of  the  moor- 
creeper  that  windeth  o'er  the  hills  of  Hakone  in  Ashigara. 

XV L  Nashi  natsumCy  kimi  ni  aha  tsugi,  hafukuzuno^  nochi 
mo  ahavtu  to,  ahohi  hana  saku. 
The  pear-tree  and  the  jujube,  kitni  grain  {ki6iz=slhmcum 
tntliaceiitn,  also  Kimi,  lord),  and  aha  grain  {Setariaglauccl^ — do 
not  their  very  names  tell  us,  sir,  we  shall  often  feast  together 
again  in  course  as  surely  as  the  coils  of  kuzu  that  ever  trail 
o*er  the  moor-side,  and,  further,  we  hear  the  same  story  in  the 
blossoming  of  the  ahohi  {afu,  ahu,  aho,  meet>.  The  ahohi  is  a 
sort  of  hollyhock.  The  tanka  is  said  to  be  the  work  of  a  retain- 
er entertained  by  his  lord,  upon  whose  table  the  above  fruits* 
grains  and  flowers  are  displayed.  The  version  is,  in  part, 
imitative. 

Haftl'48Uta-llO,  like  creeping  creeper.  This  m.k.,  as 
applied  to  wakare,  separation  or  departure,  implies  a  reference 
to  the  frequent  division,  tvakare,  of  creeping  plants  in  spreading 
ov^r  rock  or  trunk.  In  my  Prim.  Texts  I  have  adopted  a 
rather  more  poetic  intention,  but  the  above  explanation  is 
giore  correct. 

//.  Choka  ly hafutsuta  no,  wakareshi 

parting  from  thee  I  fere  on minding  of  the  partings 

(branchings — wakare)  of  the  creeping  creeper. 

Hahasoba-no,  like  the  hahasoba  oak  (Quercus  dentata),  a 
phonetic  m.k.  of  haha^  mother.     Compare  chichinonnno, 

Haho-mame*no,  like  creeping  wild-bean  {Dolichos  f). 

XX.  Michi  no  be  ni,   umara   no  ure  ni,   hahomameno, 
karamani  kimi  wo,  hakare  ya  yukamu, 
Alas  that  I  must  leave  my  lord  around  whom  my  arms  have 
twined  as  the  wild-bean  twines  among  the  tops  of  the  roadddft 
brambles. 
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Hluna-hisaki,  the  shore  hisakaki  (Eurya  chinenis). 

XL  Nana  no  ma  yu,  miyuru  ko  shima  no,  hamahisakit 
hisashiku  narinu,  kimi  ni  ahazu  shite. 
O  for  meeting  not  my  lord  for  so  long  a  time,  long  as  the 
fdsaki  tree's  name  betokens  that  grows  on  the  shore  of  the 
islet  seen  beyond  the  waves.  The  m.k.  is  really  phonetic,  fusa — 
hisa.  There  is  a  Koshima  in  Kii  and  another  in  Bizen.  If  either 
IS  meant,  nami  no  mayu  miyuru  will  be  a/<?  to  the  place- name. 

Hama-SUdori,  shore  birds  (dotterels,  etc.). 

XIV.  Hito  no  ko  no,   kanashike  shida  ha,  hamasudori, 
a  nayamu  koma  wo,  woshikeku  mo  nashi. 
When  I  long  for  my  beloved  what  care  I  if  my  horse  waddles 
{a  \shi\  nayamu)  like  a  shore-bird  (i  e.,  in  his  ardour  he  will  even 
gallop  so  as  to  lame  his  steed). 

Hana-ohirafu  (^  %  ^)>  blossom-scatter.  Used  with 
Akitsu  no  nu  (moor  of  Akitsu,  in  Yoshinu,  celebrated  for  its 
plum  and  cherry  blossoms)  and  mukatsu  wo  no, 

XIV.  Hanachirafuy  kono  mukatsu  wo  noy  Wona  no  wo  no, 
hizhi  ni  tsuku  made,  kimi  ga  yo  mo  ga  mo. 
The  meaning  (according  to  Keichiu)  appears  to  be — May  my 
lord's  days  be  as  long  in  the  land  as  would  be  needed  to  cut 
through  Wona*s  headland  and  make  an  island  of  it — Wona  of 
yonder  blossoming  hill-range  {iro)  minding. 

Chirafu  {ckiru)  does  not  always  mean  '  scatter  '  but  some- 
times, as  here  (Keichiu),  make  full  show  of,  as  in  sakic/iim, 
burst  into  fullest  blossom.  Chiru  or  chirafu  ought,  perhaps, 
to  be  so  used  with  Akitsu  nu. 

Hana-guhashi  (?E  |B)»  flower-fine,  i.e.,  most  excellent. 
Used  with  ashikaki,  reed  fence,  i.e.,  with  ashi,  reed,  to  denote, 
perhaps,  a  house-fence  of  fine  tall,  stout,  fresh  reeds. 

XI.  Hanaguhashi,  ashikaki  koshi  ni,  tada  hito  me,  ahi- 
mishi  ko  yuwe,  chitabi  nagekitsutsu. 
But  one  glimpse  got  I  in  passing  through  the  fine  house-fence, 
yet  a  thousand  times  have  I  sighed  for  her. 

Hana-katsumi  (:tt  ^  ^^    '^^a^  ^^^^^'  '^^  ^«>^j^-  '^^^ 
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m.k.  means  apparently  an  Iris  or  reed :  it  is  used  phonetically 
with  katsute  mo  shiranu,  certainly  unknown,  or  know  not 

IV.  Ominakeshiy  Saki  saha  ni  ofuru,  hanakatsund^  katsute- 

mo  shiranut  kohi  mo  sum  ka  mo, 

Xl^ove  before  unknown  now  surely  possesses  me!    Theyb  to 

^batsute  merely  brings  in  the  m.k.  katsu  {mi) — kafsu  (te) — and 

\,  the  hanakatsuftti  that  grows  in  Saki's  marshland  where 

ominaheshi  bloometh  (saki).     The  ominaheski  is  Fatrinia 

^mScabaeosaefolia, 

Hanezu-noiro  (R  B^  fe).  The  script  is  kariji.  Th6 
mana  is  j^.  Used  with  utsurohi  yasuki,  easy  of  transference  or 
change.     Hanezu  is  the  garden-plum  {Pninus  japonicei). 

IV.  Omohazhi  to,  ihiteshi  mono  wo,  hanezuiro  tto,  utsuroht- 
yasuki,  waga  kokoro  ka  mo. 
I  said  I  would  not  love,  but  I  find  my  heart  as  easy  of  im- 
pression as  the  garden  plum-blossom's  tints. 

Haru-hana-no,  Hke  spring  blossoms.  Used  with  tafutoki, 
fine,  excellent,  lovely ;  utsurohi  kahari,  fade  and  change,  as  the 
tints  of  flowers ;  ya  medziirashiki,  very  lovely,  handsome ; 
mhohi  sakayete,  fragrant  and  blooming,  bright  and  blooming ; 
sakari,  bloom,  blossom,  flourish. 

Hani-kasumi  (^  t|),  the  haze  of  spring-time.  Used 
with  Kasuga  no  sato,  kasuga  being  written,  spring  day; 
with  Winohe  written  ^  J:^,  but  j\  is  taken  as  @,  be,  be  in,  on, 
etc.,  with  oho  nishi  'mohaba. 

X.  Makimuku  no,  Hiliara  ni  tateru,  harukasumi,  oho  ni 
shi  ^mo/taba,  nadzumi'ko7tie  ya  mo. 
As  I  ponder  gloomily,  never  methinks  will  he  struggle  so 
far  to  meet  me,  yet  he  will  come — the  jo  introduces  *  dimly,' 
*  gloomily,*  as  though  wrapped  in  a  spring  mist  rising  upon 
.Hihara  in  Makimuku* 

Haru-kazeno,  like  a  wind  of  spring,  used  with  oto, 
sound  {fig :  news). 

IV.  Harukazcno,  oto  ni  shi  dcnaba,  arisarite,  ima  narazu 
toMo,  h'mi  g'a  manima7ii. 
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*Tis  on  the  winds  of  spring  that  she  should  be  mine,  he  saith,  ^ 
not  now,  yet  I  shall  be  his  in  due  time. 

Hara-kusa-no  (^  ^),  like  spring  herbs,  used  with  i} 
medzurashi,    very    lovely,    delightful ;     shigeki    waga    ko. 
abounding  my  love. 

X>  HamkusoHo,  slugeki  waga  kohi^   olio  und  no^  he 
yoru  nartii  no^  chilu  ni  tsumorimu 
Abounding  my  love  as  herbs  leafy  in  spring,  a  thousand  fold  i 
increaseth  like  the  tale  of  the  waves  that  roll  in  upon  the  diore 
of  die  great  sea. 

Haru-kusa-WO,  spring-grass  which— w///^  kuJii,  horses  eat 

IX,  HarukusoTvo,  Umakuhi  yama  yoy  koye  ku  naru,  kari 
ga  tsukahi  ha^  yadori  sugu  nari. 
O'er  Umakuhi 's  hill,  where  horses  on  spring  herbs  feed,  the 
wild  geese  come  flying,  but  no  message  bring  they  me,  alas,  for 
they  pass  on,  afar  to  seek  lodging.  He  is  far  away  from  City- 
Royal  and  would  hear  news  of  his  home,  but  the  wild  geese 
mmd  him  not,  they  seek  their  own  home.  Umakuhi  is  a  hill 
in  YamasWro. 

Haru-tori-nO,  wild-fowl  in  spring,  used  with  santayofd. 

IL  chbka  24 harntorino,  samayohinuredo ; 

though  they  wandered  about  like  birds  that  fly  round  and 
round  in  spring  time  ;  with  ne  nond  naki  tsutsu,  wliile  lamenting 
and  wailing  as  wild  fowl  filling  the  air  with  their  cries  in  spring. 

Haru-yama-no,  like  the  hills  in  spring,  used  with  skinalie 
saka/u,  sway  in  leaf  and  blossom  ;  with  obotsuku  naku  mo, 

VIII,  MidzutorinOy  kanio  no  ha  no  iro  no,  haruymna  no, 
obotsukunaku  moy  omohoyuru  ka  mo. 
The  meaning  seems  to  be — My  thoughts  are  gloomy  (pbotsu- 
kunaku)y  belike,  as  in  the  spring  time  the  hills  are  gloomy  under 
grey  mists,  grey  as  tlie  plumage  of  the  water-haunting  wild-duck. 
He  is  away  from  his  love. 

Ham-yanagi,  spring  willow,  used  with  Kadzuraki  yama, 
and  with  kadznra  ni  onsJd,  pluck  for  chaplcts,  kadzura  is  a 
chaplet  of  green  twigs,  blossoms,  scawee  U  etc. 
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Hashi-mukafa  {^  |p])f  paired  chopsticks,  used  with 
oto,  younger^  brother,  as  paired  with  ani,  elder  brother,  or, 
possibly,  A^^sAi  may  be  ;fj^,  a  bridge,  which  connects  opposite 
banks,  or  again  J^,  mutually  affectionate,  as  brothers  should  be. 

Hashi-tate-no  (^  jt)>  lil^e  ladder  set  up.  Used  with 
ICurahashi  (yama,  kaha),  either  phonetically  {hashi-kasfii),  or 
in  connexion  with  kura^  godown,  for  which  ladders  would  be 
needed ;  with  Kumaki,  perhaps  as  resembling  ktintikit  b,  scaf* 
folding  (where  ladders  or  steps  would  be  wanted).  See  k.  Ixx 
(with  kurahas/a)  and  N.  2i66  (with  sakashikit  steep). 

*Hat6U-hac  a-no,  like  opening  blossoms,  used  with  chiru- 
beki. 

IV.  Haisuhanano,  chirubeki  mono  wo,  hitogoto  no  shige/d 
niycrite^  yodomu  koro  ka  mo. 
Things  frail  are  opening  blossoms,  and  soon  are  fallen,  and 
many  are  the  rumours  of  the  world,  am  I  to  believe  them  ? 
The  allusion  is  to  reports  that  his  beloved  is  to  be 
given  away  from  him — rumours  are  as  thick  as  fallen 
blossoms, 

Hata-SUSUkiy  a  grass,  Miscanthus  sinensis^  Used  with 
hoy  ear  (of  grain),  and  as  under. 

X.   Wagimokonif  Afusaka  yama  ni,  katastisuki,  ho  ni  ka 
sakidezUf  kohi-watatu  ka  mo. 
Like  the   tall    moor-grass    not  yet   in  ear,   that  groweth  on 
Afusaka's  hill,  whose  name  mindeth  of  meeting  with  one's  be- 
loved, must  my  love  remain,  alas,  fruitless  (or  unknown). 

XIV.  Nikimurono,  ko-doki  ni  itareba,  hatasusuki,  ho  ni 
deshi  kimi  ga,  miyenu  konogoro. 
As  the  time  of  caring  for  the  young  silkworms  in  their  new 
shelter  has  come,  my  lord  cannot  now  let  the  love  of  his 
heart  be  known,  ripe  as  the  tall  moor-grass  in  ear ;  and  for 
a  while  I  may  not  see  him  (both  lovers  are  too  busy  with 
tending  the  worms). 

///.  Hatasusiiki,  kiwic  7io  7vakiigo  ga^  imasldkanu,  Aliho 
fw  i/iczya  ha,  an  ni  keriL  ka  mo. 
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All  desolate  now  the  cave  of  Miho  where  £imous  of  old  for  the 
young  hero  of  the  kume-be  (warrior- guild).  The  m.k.  is  applied 
to  ho  of  Miho  (in  Kii). 

XIV.  Kano  koro  to^  nezu  ya  narinamu,  hatasusuki,  Uranu 
no  yatna  ni^  tsuki  katayoru  mo. 

m 

Must  it  be  that  I  may  not  visit  her,  now  that  the  moon 
is  sinking  behind  Uranu's  hill  ?  (He  is  waiting  for  his  chance 
when  darkness  shall  give  it.)  The  m.k.  applies  to  Ura  (nu) 
ura=ure. 

Haya-kaha-no  (M  )^)»  l>^e  a  swift  stream.  Used 
with  yuhihe^  course,  course  of  life.  Lay  157,  yukuhe  mo 
shirazut  unknowing  what  course  of  life  shall  be  mine.  The 
m.k.  compares  the  course  of  life  to  that  of  a  swift  stream. . 

Hikaru-kami  (jfc  ifif),  the  flashing  god,  thunder  and 
lightning,  epithet  of  Narihata  wotome,  the  girl  Narihata, 
whose  name  tells  of  flashing  {hikani)  peal  {hata)  and  roll  (nari). 

Hiku-ami-no  (^  ®  Jlr)»  kariji,  in  fnana  ^\  jM,  like 
a  draw-net.  Used  with  nadztisahi  komu,  come  floating,  in. 
But  nihotorino  (q.v.)  may  be  the  true  reading  of  this  m.k.  See 
III.  Choka  48. 

Himo-kagami  (jft  ^),  cord-hung  mirror  (metal),  used 
with  Notoka  no  yama  (locality  unknown). 

XI,  Himokagaifd,  Notoka  no  yama  /ta,  taga  yuwe  so, 
kimi  kimasehi  iiiy  himo  akezu  nemii, 
Notoka's  hill — Never — ^loose  hill — for  whom  speaketh  the  name — 
not  surely  for  thee,  when  thou  comest  to  me,  shall  my  love  be 
refused  fast-bound  1  Notoka  is  regarded  as=wa  toki  so,  loose 
not,  and  the  m.k. — mirror  whose  cord  (miist  not  be  undone)  — 
is  applied  accordingly, 

Himo-no-WO-no  (ft!  ^)i  cords  that  fasten  a  vestment, 
used  with  kokoro,  itsugari-ahite, 

XI L  Nani  yuwe  ka,  omohazu  aramuy  hiviofioivono,  kokoro 
ni  irite,  kohishiki  mono  wo. 
Why  should  I  not  think  of  thee  with  love  ?   are  we  not  as 
the  twain  cords  that  bind  a  vestment  ? 
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XIX.  Chbka  230 himonowo,  i-tsuganie 

binding  (him)  to  her  as  vestment  cords  bind  one's  raiment. 


XX.  Hinakumori,  Usulii  no  saka  wo^  koyeshi  dani,  imo 
ga  kohiskiku,  wasurayenu  ka  mo. 
TTiough  the  frontier  pass  I  cross  be  called  Usuhi,  yet  shall  I  not 
forget  my  love  for  thee.  The  m.k.=A//tf  >fe/^^w^=condense, 
as  water  into  ice,  hence  the  application  to  Usuhi  as  |{|  j|c>  thin  ice. 
But  a  simpler  explanation,  surely,  is  hitakumori,  cloudy,  as 
epithet  of  Usuhi=|||  Q,  dimly  radiant  sun* 

Hi-no-moto-no  (B  ;|^)i  sunsource,  orient,  an  epithet  of 
Yamato ;  in  &ct,  a  translation  of  Nippon. 

Hisa-kata-no  (^  S»  ')i)y  ^^^fi  probably.  Used 
with  ame,  ama^  sky,  heaven  ;  anu^  rain  ;  tsukit  moon  ;  ntiyakot 
City-Royal.  Very  different  explanations  are  given  of  this 
difficult  mjc.  The  one  I  prefer  is  Jd  H>  sasld  )|g|,  kata  ^(f, 
where  the  sun  shines,  sunbright,  sunlit.  Other  guesses  are  Aii^ 
(^)>  katsu  {ma),  a  sort  of  Buddhist  basket  carried  in  the  hand  ; 
hi  saka-tari  fl  ^  J£>  sunbrilliant,  full-radiant;  hisa  {go)  fg 
kata  5^ ;  gourd-shaped  (as  the  domed  sky  is),  and  hisa,  long, 
kata  hard,  firm  and  enduring. 

IV.  Amatsutsuwiy  tsune  sesu  kimi  ka,  hisakatano,  kiso  no 
ame  ni,  yori  ni  kemu  ka  mo. 
Will  not  then  my  lofd,  who  loves  to  keep  house  when  skies  are 
threatening,  have  been  kept  from  me  by  yesternight's  storm 
(that  is,  won't  he  visit  her).  Here  the  m.k.  is  used  with  ainc 
(rain)  as  homophon  ol  ame  (heaven,  sky). 

XII.  Hisa  aramu,  kimi  wo  omofu  ni,  hisakatano,   kiyoki 
tsukuyomo,  yami  nomi  ni  miyu. 
As  I  think   of  my   lord   to   be  so   long  away   from  me,   it 
is  as  though  darkness  had  just  fallen  upon  a  moonlit  i-adiant 
night 

XIII  Hisakatano,    viiyako  wo  okite,    kusamakura,  tabi 
yuku  kimi  ha,  itsu  to  ka  mataviu. 
How  long  must  1  wait  to  see  my  lord  who  ValYv  uow  .g|awi  Iwit^ 
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sun-bright  City-Royal,  and  fereth  far  as  travellers  feire  reposing 
nightly  on  pillow  of  reeds  ?  The  above  follows  a  tanka  to  Lay 
146  but  is  really  an  independent  tanka.  See  also  K.  xxvii., 
and  N.  2160. 

Hotaru-nasu  (|&  lK)>  firefly-like.  Used  with  honoka 
{ni  mite),  scarcely  hearing,  as  uncertainly  as  fluttering  fireflies 
are  seen  by  night 

Hototogisu,  the  Aototo  singer,  i.e.,  the  cuckoo  {Cuculus 
poliocephalus).    Used  with  Tobata  no  ura — tobu=\,o  fly ; 

Jf.  Haru  sareba,  siigaru  naku  mi  no,  hoiotogisu,  hotohato 
imo  ni,  ahazu  ki  ni  kcri. 
It  seemed  almost  that  I  should  go  back,  alas,  without  seeing 
ftiy  love!  The  m.k.  is  here  merely  phonetic — hototo — 
hototo,  almost,  probably,  and  is  introduced  by  the  following 
preface — (the  cuckoo)  that  haunts  the  moor-side  where  the 
wiasps  buzz  after  spring  hath  departed  (i.e.,  in  summer  when 
wasps  are  heard  and  the  Japanese  cuckoo  is  the  dominant  bird — 
in  poetry  at  least). 

Iha-hashi-no  Q5  ^)»  rock-bridge,  either  stepping-stones, 
or  logs  or  planks  laid  across  rocks  or  stones  in  a  stream.  Used 
with  ma-jikaki  (close-placed),  also  with  tohoki. 

TV.  Utstisemi?io,  hito  me  wo  shigemiy  ihabashino,  ma-jikaki 
kind  ni,  kohi  wataru  ka  nio. 
We  are  as  neighboured  as  stepping-stones  and  many  are  the  eyes 
of  mortal  men,  love  hardly  dare  we,  my  lord  and  I. 

XL  Asiika  kaha,  asu  mo  zuataramu,  ihabashino,  tohoki 
kokoro  ha,  omohoyenu  ka  mo. 
I  did  not  think  our  hearts  would  be  so  long  divided,  alas !  as 
even  the  stepping-stones  that  on  the  morrow  shall  bear  me 
from  tliee  across  Asuka's  waters.  Here  the  m.k.  is  applied  to 
the  whole  of  the  concluding  couplet  Possibly  the  first  i^  is  a 
phonetic  m.k.  of  asu. 

Iha-bashiru  (5  fife)  in  rocky  channel  flowing.  Used 
with  Tanimi  (a  place  in  Settsu).  tagi,  rapids;  with  Afumi, 
Kamunabi. 
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VIIL  Ihabashiru,  Tarumi  no  uke  no,  sawarabi  no^mqye- 
dzuru  ham  ni,  nari  ni  kcru  ka  mo. 
Spring  hath  come,  belike,  showing  the  new  greenery  of  the 
bracken  fern,  above  Tarumi,  of  rocky  flow.    Tarumi=iaUing 
^Hvater.    With  iagi  the  use  is  similar ;  with  Afumi  it  implks  the 
Tneaning  of  afu  (frru)  midzu,  overflowing  waters.    Of  the  latter 
use  there  are  various  other  explanations.    With  Kamunabi  the 
use  is  explained  by  reference  to  kamu  {katni)  in  kaimnarit  god- 
roar,  i.e.,  thunder — thunder  of  rocky  streams. 

Iwa-fdohi-no  (5  JS)»  like  a  pool  in  a  river-coursR 
Used  with  komorite,  conceal,  seclude. 

XI.  Kamunabi  no,  wori  tamu  kuma  no,  ihafuchino,  kotno- 
rite  nomiya,  tvaga  kohi  aramu,  • 

How  loi^  must  I  conceal  my  love  as  the  river  pool  is 
secluded  by  a  fence  of  stone  where  the  road  winds  to 
Kamunabi  ? 

Ihahonasa  (Jfil  ]$)>  used  with  tokiha. 
VI.  Harukusa  ha,  ncchi  ha  chiriyasushi,  ihahonasu,  toki^ 
ha  ni  imase,  tafiitoki  aga  kimi. 
Soon  are  the  herbs  of  spring  scattered  and  gone,  but,  excellent 
my  lord,  mayest  thou  endure  as  long  the  living  rock  shall  be. 

Ihaho-SUge  (5  Si  ^)»  Carex  stenantha.  Used  as 
Suganone  (q.v.)  with  nemokoro  firmly,  constantly  (as  if  ihaho- 
sugeno  ne  ()ft).     Ne-mokoro^^rootAWQy  rootedly. 

IhakuyenOi  in  mana  script  7^  f^,  rock-crumbling.  The 
m.k.  is  phonetic — kuye — kuye. 

XIV.  Kamakura  no,  Mikoshi  no  saki  no,  ihakityeno^  kind 
ga  kuyubeki,  kokoro  lia  motazhi. 
Let  my  lord  not  fail  (with  doubt  of  my  love)  as  crumble  the 
cliflfe  of  cape  Mikoshi  by  Kamakura  under  the  waves  of  the  sea 
cape  of  Mikoshi  in  Kamakura. 

Iha-tsuna-no    (>fi    jfil),   like   rock-rope   (Hedera  helix), 
the  common  ivy,  or  a  wild  vine    (Parthaiocissus  cuspidata). 
Used  with  xvochi-kaheri,  return,  cither  the  coils  of  the  creeper 
on  themselves,  or,  in  time,  season  after  season) ;  vnftv  haht  ct^. 
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VI.  IJiatstmano,  mata  wocln-kaheri,  awoniyoshi,  Nora  no 
ffdyako  tuo,  mata  vtinamu  ka  mo. 
Should  tfie  days  of  my  youth  return  to  me  and  I  be  young 
again,  as  the  creeper  returns  upon  itself,  should  I  even  then 
live  long  enough  to  see  well-laid  Nara  in  all  its  pristine  glory 
renewed  ?     This  paraphrase  gives  what  appears  to  be  the  real 
meaning  of  this  obscure /^«if^.     The  wild  vine  (Parihenocissus) 
affords  a  more  exact  rendering,  perhaps,  than  'ivy/  which  is, 
according  to   Prof.   Matsumura,    rather  kidsuta   than   3imple 
tsuta. 

XI L  Tani  sebami,  mine  he  vi  haheru^  ihatsunano,  hahete 
shi  areba^  toshi  no  kozu  to  mo. 
Like  the  ivy  (wild-vine?)  that  climbeth  from  narrow  valleys 
io    lofty    peaks    with    never    a    break    shall    our    mutual 
^lovc    prove    constant,    even   if  for    a    whole  year    we     met 
not. 

Iha-wi-tsura  {i-ltafu),  some  sort  ot  slender  trailer,  or 
climber. 

XIV.  Irimaji  no^  Ofioya  ga  hara  no,  ihamtsuray  hikaba 
nurunuru,  wa  ni  na  ta/ie  so  ne. 
Thou   boldest  me  by  withes  of  love,  tender  as  the  slender 
creeper  that  coils  o'er  the  plain  of  Ohoya  on  the  Irima  road ; 
I  pray  thee  bear  gently  on  them,  nor  cease  to  love  me ! 

Ihe-tsu-tori,  the  house-bird,  the  cock  {kakc)  of  which 
the  nLk.  is  an  epithet. 

Iho-he-nami  (2  W  !P  t&)»  five-hundred  (innumerable) 
1  nes  of  waves.  Used  with  tacJdte  wite,  up  and  down,  stand- 
ing sitting,  starting  staying  (i.e.,  continually),  so  the  innumera- 
ble waves  of  the  sea  are  incessantly  advancing,  retiring,  risii^' 
faUii^«etc. 

I-me-hito-no  (It  B  A)*  Used  with  Fushimi  pi.  n.  I 
imf/dto  are  archers  posted  to  crouch  (fusld)  and  watch  {mi) 
.  the  game, 

I-me^taohite  (iM  @  jS1)»  the  starting  (or  postii^)  of  bow" 
tei.      ^Omd  b^t^.  or  trackers  to  tousc  atvd  >«^Xc\v>l\v^  ^^rcva,    W^xc^ 
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applied  to   Tomi   no  woka  pi.  n.    io-mi=^{ayo  mi,  to  trail- 
track. 

Imo-garhimo  {1^  W»  ^Y  l^ve  s  (mantle)  cords.     Used 
with  j^u/u,  musubUf  tie,  knot,  and  toku,  untie,  unloose. 

X.  Imogahimo,  toku  to  musubu  to,  Tatsuta  yanuHi  inut 

koso  momijif  kazhimetari  kerne. 

dDn  Tatsuta*9  hill  already  are  seen  the  earliest  glows  of  autumn. 

~  -I'he    fo    to    Tatsuta,  taken    as  tatsu,  start  on     a    journey, 

ms  a  word  play — girding  or  ungirding  for  starting  on  a  journey 

(i.  e.,  arranging  one's   dress  in  traveller's  trim)  ;  imogahimo 

•*  my  love's  vestment-cords,"  minding  of  the  process. 

Imo-ga-ihe-ni  (ji^  ^),  to  my  love's  dwelling-place. 
Used  with  Ikuri  no  mori,  grove  (with  shrine)  of  IkurL  The 
application  is  to  iki4,z=iyukUf  go  to,  the  verb  being  completed 
into  a  phrase  by  the  m.  k.  « 

Imo-ga-kado  (j^  R),  my  love's  dwelling.  Used  with 
Iriidzumi  gaha  (river name),  iriidzu  (A  HJ)=go  in,  out. 
Complementary  m.  k.  like  the  last. 

Lno-ga-me-WO  (ji^  @),  my  love's  eye  (for  person, 
form). 

VI IL  Imogamewo,  Tomi  no  saki  natu,  akihagi  ha,  kono 
tsuki  goro  ha,  chiri  kosu  na  yume. 

0  bush  clover  of  autumn  that  groweth  on  Tomi's  hill,  shall 

1  not  soon  see  my  love,  therefore  let  not  your  blossoms  fall 
and  scatter  just  this  month,  I  pray  you.  The  m.  k.  is  read 
with  tomi  2iS=to{ku)  fm{ru),  imogamewo  tokumiru — saki  is 
error  for  woka 

XI L  ImogamewOf  mimaku  Hori  ye  ., imogamewo 

mimaku  is  a  sort  of  jo  to  Horiye,  hori  meaning  to  love. 
Horiye,  .artificial  waterway,  dug-out  channel,  is  a  place-name — 
Horiye  that   mindeth   me   of  my   love   whom  I  would  fain 


Imo-ga-keru,  my  love  weareth  used  with  Mi- 

kasa  Hill— -M  kasa  meaning  a  fine  hat.     Mikasa  Hill,  whose 
aame  mindeth  me  of  the  fine  hat  my  love  weareftv. 
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Im6(ra)gari(to)    (JMc  ^),  where  my  love  is,  used  with 
Imaki  pi.  n.  read  as  ^  ^ 

X.  Imogarito,  uma  ni  kiira  okite,  Ikoma  yama^  uchikaye 
kureba,  momiji  chiritsutsu. 
Saddling  my  horse  I  cross  Ikoma's  hill,  where  already  the 
autumn  leaves  lie  ruddy  on  the  ground.  The  m.  k.  here 
goes  with  Ikoma,  out  of  which  yuku  (iku)  is  extracted  to 
complete  the  phrase  imogarito  yuku,  towards  where  my  love 
is  fare  I. 

IpiO-ga-SOde,   my  love's   sleeve,   used   with   Makimuku 

(hill-name) — imogasode,  makimuku roll  up  or  back   my 

love's  sleeve  (or,  rather,  entwine  my  love  s  sleeves  with  mine). 

Ina-niUBlliro  (|§  ^)>  niat  made  of  rice  straw.  Used 
with  kaha,  river,  as  homophon  of  kaha,  skins,  anciently  used 
instead  of  matting. 

XIL  Tamakokonoy  tnichi  yuki  tsukare,  inamushirOy  shikite 
mo  kimi  zvo,  mimu  yoshi  mo  ga  mo. 
The  gist  of  this  tanka  (tlie  concluding  couplet)  is,  "  O  that  again 
and  again  I  might  see  thee";  the  yb  is— tired  of  travel  and 
spreading  a  mat  (to  rest  on)  by  the  spear-way's  road  side — 
and  the  m.  k.  is  applied  to  shikite  (spreading)  as  homophon  of 
shikite y  shikushiku,  again  and  again.     See  also  N  2475. 

Ina-no-me-iio  (fS  B)»  for  ^^^^  ^^  mure  no. 

X.  Ahimimaku,  akitaranedomo,   inaJiome^iOy   ake  yuki  ni 
kerit  fimade  scmu  if  no  / 
Though  I  cannot  sec  thee  to  my  desire,  yet  now  red  dawn 
showeth,  ruddy  as  rij^ening  rice-field  {inanomeno),  and  I  must 
leave  thee  to  fare  over  the  sea,  my  love  ! 

Inu-zhi-mono,  dog-like,  used  with  the  phrase  mic/ii  m 
fushi,  lie  down  by  the  road-side. 

V.  chbka  66    inushimonOt   mic/U  ni  fushite  ya% 

inochi  suginamu,  lying  down  by  the  way-side  like  a  dog  and 
letting  my  life  end. 

Iri-hi-nasa  (A  H  jS^»  like  setting  sun,  used  with 
kakuri,  hide,  be  hidden,  \^ss  from  s\c^\\\:. 
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Isaiia-tori  (S&  fji  JSX)*  >vhere  men  catch  great  fish 
^virhales),  used  with  ufni  sea  ;  /lairia  strand,  and  the  place-names 
I-iijiki  no  nada  (ofHng  of  Hijiki,  and  Afumi  no  umi,  sea,  i.e., 
Xake  of  Omi  (Biwa).  See  Lays  i6,  19,  30,  40,  78,  93. 
The  whale  was  a  coveted  source  of  food,  and  the  flesh  is  still 
^^ten  on  some  coasts  of  Japan.  Isa=great,  and  nais  ax^  old 
"word  for  *  fish '  (compare  sakand). 

Ishitabuya  (^  ^)-  See  K.  iii  where  the  m.  k.,  explained 
in  the  Kotoba  no  Izumi  as  isJd  no  tabu  ga  gotoki,  is  used  with 
ama  hase  tsukahi,  sky-swift  herald,  swift  as  a  flying  stone.  The 
explanation  does  not  remove  the  obscurity. 

Isayakaha  (7  j^  ^»  phonetic  m.k.  of  i^a,  not  so,  no. 
XL  Inukand  no,  Tokonoyama  nam,  Isaya  kaha,  isa  to  wo 
kikose^  waga  na  norasane. 
Say  'tis  not  so  (i.e.,  hold  our  love  secret),  nor  utter  my  name,  I 
pray  thee,  as  yon  Isaya  bids  thee,  that  flows  by  Toko*s  hill  in 
Inukami. 

Iso-kahi-no  (SS  K)>  ^'^^  shore-shell,  used  with  kator 
kohi,  unmated,  lonely  love  (when  one  is  absent  of  the  pair) — 
like  the  solitary  valve  of  an  empty  shell. 

l80-mat8U-no  (^  fe),  like  shore  (fringing)  pine,  used 
with  tswte,  ever. 

XX.  Hashikeyoshi,  kefu  no  arozhi  /ta,  isoinatsu  no,  tsune 
ni  imasane,  inta  mo  miru  goto. 
May  our  excellent  host  of  to-day  be  long  lived  as  the  shore 
pine  and  remain  for  many  a  day  as  we  now  see  him. 

Iso-no-kami  (>5Ji)i  a  place-name  used  with  Furu  (furu). 
IV.  Isonokamit  Furu  to  mo  ame  ni,  tsutsumame  ya,  imo 
ni  ahamu  to,  ihite  ski  mono  wo  / 
Shall  the  rain  that  rains  down  from  the  sky  hinder  me  ?  Nay, 
I  have  promised  to  meet  her.  Here  Furu  is  a  place  in  Isono- 
kami,  it  is  also  homophonous  with  furu,  to  pour,  fall  (as  rain, 
snow,  etc.,).    See  N.  2470,  2549. 

I-yuki-ahi-no  (^  ^S  4fl)»  despite  the  script  i\s  merely 
.^  verbal  prefix.      The  meaning  is — the   meeting  ol  Vi;i\d\c» 
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going  and  returning  (from  and  to  City-Royal).    Used  with  saka, 
hill-pass. 

IX.  lyukiahino,  saka  no  fumoto  niy  sold  wcwaru^  sakura 
no  hana  wo^  misemu  ko  mo  ga  mo. 
Would  she  were  witfi  me,  my  love,  that  I  might  show  her 
the  wealth  of  blossoms  on  the  wild  cherry  trees  that  cluster 
at  the  foot  of  tiiis  (Tatsuta)  pass,  where  ever  way&ners  meet 
forthgoing  and  home-returning. 

lyu-shishi-no,  like  wounded  deer,  used  with  kokarmvo- 
itamu,  heart-stricken,  and  as  under. 

XIIL  choka  196 iyushishino,  yuki  mo  shinatnu  to, 

omohedomo though  I  think,  I  shall  die  like  a  wounded 

hart  as  it  wanders  on 

Isu-kuhashi  (H  i|B).  See  K.  x  and  N.  11 32 — isiiku- 
hashi,  kujira  sayari  (a  snare  set  to  catch  a  woodcock)  has  cai^ht 
a  mighty  whale  (i.e.  a  foe  deemed  weak  lias  been  found  stroi^). 
In  brief,  the  phrase  resembles  '  caught  a  Tartar.' 

Kadzu-no-ki-no  {kajifwki),  the  Broussofietia  or  paper 
mulberry. 

XIV.  Ashigari  no,  \wa  wo]  Kakeyama  no,  kadzunokino, 
wa  2V0  kadzusane  mo,  kadzusakazu  to  mo. 
Of  this  tanka  only  a  more  or  less  conjectural  version  is  attain- 
able— ^if  you  love  me,  take  me,  however  hard  the  task,  take 
me.  In  the  first  two  ku,  '  if  you  love  me  '  is  implied  by  word 
play — wa  wo  kake  {pmoht),  love  me — ,  while  the  m.k.  is  used 
phonetically  with  kadztisane,  kadzusakazu  (=.kadowakasu, 
abduct,  elope  with).  The  kake  is  extracted  from  the  hill-name 
Kake  (in  Ashigari). 

Eadzura-gake,  an  old  name  of  Lycopodium  clavatum, 
a  ritual  plant,  therefore  proper  as  a  homegotoba.  It  is  used, 
accordingly,  with  kaguhashi  kind,  my  veiy  elegant  lord,  with 
whom  I  fall  in  love  at  first  sight  {nd'Someru). 

Eahadzu-naku  (M  ^  %)>  murmur  of  frogs,  but  Ig  IS 
gama,  toad.  Used  as  descriptive  homegotoba  with  Idzumi  (a 
village  name)  and  Kamunabi,  Mutsuta  andXo^\\\v\M  V>AM^t-TosQe^« 
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Kaha-yagi-no  ()\\  |ft)>  river-willow.    Used  with  ne^ih 
^^fro  (ncn^oro)t  tie  taken  as  wr  (ft). 

Eagami-nasu  (SSL  JSR)»  mirror-like,  i.  e.,  bright,  precious 

Cnirrors  being  much  valued  in  ancient  Japan). .  Used  with  the 

syllable  mi  as  ffri  ^,  see,  in  Mitsu  (name  of  a  strand) ;  also 

"%mth  aga  'nwfu  imo,  my  treasured  girl  whom  I  love,  and  as 

:Kinder. 

XVIII  chcka  233  kagaminasUf    kaku  ski    tsune 

^nifftu,    emokaharisezu    .........    and    so    without    change    of 

countenance  0n  unaltered  health)   would  I  fain  ever  see  him 
as  one  sees  each  mom  the  bedside  mirror. 

Kagirohino    0£  Wt   for  j^,   £  IS|,   19  j^,   ^  )9, 

9i*  IS  i^)*  Kagirohi,  as  the  scripts  show,  is  an  old  hanie 
for  seirei  or  tontbo,  dragon  fly,  but  probably  it  is  merely  a 
lei^hened  form  of  kagiru  or  kageru  (comp.  chirit  chirahi; 
tsukuri  tsukuroki,  utsuri  utsurohi)  connected  with  kage, 
shiningness.  It  may  be  taken  as  meaning  shining,  dazzling, 
glowing,  glittering,  gleaming,  etc..  As  m.  k.  it  is  hatnegotoba 
of  yufu  evening  ;  iha  ( — kaki—fucht)  rock,  as  containing  the 
seeds  of  flame,  shown  when  steel-struck ;  honoka,  dimly, 
shimmeringly ;  haru^  spring ;  kokaro  moyctsu,  heart  a-flame ; 
tada  hito  me  nomi,  only  a  glance  at ;  hi,  sun,  day. 

X.  Imasara  ni,  yuki  furamc  ya  mo,  kagirohino^  moyurti 
haruye  to,  nari  ni  s/ii  if  tone  zuo  I 
Is  this  again   a   fall   of  snow?      Is  not  the  radiant  glow  of 
spring  time  now  with  us!     See  Lays  12,  28,  92,    123;   also 
K.  Ixxvi,  and  tamakagitu  infra. 

Kaji*no-otO-no,  like  sound  of  oar  (or  scull).  Used 
with/si^r^  tsubara,  clearly,  distinctly,  as  splash  of  oar. 

Eaki-ho-nasu  (S  iS  )5R)»  fenced  off. 

IX.  choka  120,  tonka;  kakihonasu.  Into  no  yokogoto^ 
Odgemi  ka  mo,  ahanu  lu  maneku,  tsiiku  mo  hcnurasnu.  By 
fence  of  multitudinous  slanders  are  we  kept  apart,  and  now 
many  the  montlis,  and  many  the  days  do  we  meet  not  alas ! 

i'biku'ya,  strike  and  play  (the  lute  or  VaLrp\i  >Mli 
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with  the  pi.  n.  Yura  no  to,  read  as  yura  no  oto,  soft  or  tinkling 
•sound.     See  K.  Ixxiv.  N.  1269. 

Kaki-kazofu,  count,  enumerate.  Used  with  Futagami, 
Twain  Peak  (or  Twain  God)  Hill— /«/^  is  '  two  '  hence  kaki- 
kazofu,  Futagami  yama — may  be  rendered  The  Hill  of  (as 
one  counts  one,  two)  Two  Peaks. 

Eaki-koyuni  (ig  j@)  to  pass,  cross  the  house-fence^ 
used  with  tnu — a  mere  verbal  epithet  of  which  the  value  is 
not  very  apparent.  Perhaps  koyuru  is  assimilated  to  hcyurut 
bark. 

VIL  Kakikoyuru,  inu  yobi  kosete,  togari  suru  iimi,  awo- 
yama  no,  ha  shigcki  yania  he,  utna  yaswne  kimi. 
My  lord  has  called  his  dogs  and  ta'en  them  with  him  to  shoot 
game  on  Awoyama  (or  on  the  green  hills).  Oh,  let  my  lord 
tedt  his  horse  by  the  hill-side,  for  the  woods  are  thick  and 
dark — (and  so  dangerous  for  horsemen). 

Kaki-tsubata  (fi  ^  JR),  the  script  is  karijL  The 
Iris  laevigata^  used  with  nidzurafu,  be  ruddy-hued  ;  saki^ 
bloom.    This  Iris  is  known  as  kahobana  (fair)  face  flower. 

Kako-zhi-mono  (JK  ft  9  %)»  li^^  the  young  of  the 
deer.  Used  with  aga  hitori  ko  (XX.  262),  my  only  child, 
one  only,  as  hart  is  sire  of  one  only. 

Kamo-zhi-mono  (fl  3  <^),  like  wild -duck. 

/.  chbka  13 kamozhimonOf  midzu  niukiwite  

...  like  wild  duck  floating  on  the  water. 

Kamu-kaze-nOy  of  divine  wind  (influence),  used  of  Ise 
where  the  chief  gods  have  their  seat. 

XIII.  chbka  172 kamnkazeno,  Ise  no  unti  no 

of  the  sea  of  divine-breathed  Ise  (i.  e.,  god-dominated,  im- 
pregnated) Another  explanation  of  kamukaze  is  jp^  HF  M 
where  ^  is  kariji  for  se^^ba,  kami  kudari  se — kudari  con- 
tracted into  ka,  place  where  the  gods  alighted  when  they 
came  down  from  heaven.     See  also  K.  xiv.  N.  1 161,  2387. 

Kara-kaji-no  (M  ^,  Karakaji  appears  to  mean  a 
scull  (oar  or  paddle  ?)  with  handle — ot  ^^tVva.^   feara  ^vcw^V^ 
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^neans  Korean  (or  Chinese  J.  The  m.k.  is  used  with  oto  sound, 
Jn  allusion  to  the  splash  of  the  oar.  Kara  (gara)  may  also  be 
the  kara  of  karakasu^  karattsu, 

Kara-koromo  (9t  ^),  Korean  (style  oO  vestment.    Used 
ivith  Kinara  {kinarasu=p\it  on,  wear)  ;  Tatsuta  {fatsu — cut  out, 
^Viape  a  garment)  ;  and  suso  no  aliazute, 

XL  Asakage  ^,  aga  mi  ha  narinu,  karagqromo^  suso  no 
ahazttte^  hisaslukii  nareba, 
I^  am  become  as  the  shadow  of  the  morning,  for  loi^  it  is  since  I 
mnet  thee  {ahazu) — 'tis  as  though  the  folds  of  a  Korean  vestment 
^wom  at  court)  were  not  drawn  together  {a/iasn), 

KariganenOf  kariga7iez=.kariy  wild  goose,  kari  ga  ne^=z 
the  cry  of  the  wild-goose.     Its  use  with  ki-tsugi, 

VL  chbka  84 kariganenoy  kitsugi  kono  goro 

...  fe  not  clear.  The  passage  itself  is  probably  corrupt. 
Taking  it  as  it  is,  perhaps  the  best  meaning  is,  now  when  the 
wild-geese  come — or  then  scream  is  heard — in  successive 
flocks. 

Kari^komo-no  {t^  ]£)>  like  confusedly  fallen  masses  ot 
reaped  reeds,  used  with  midarti  (disordered)  ;  kokaro  mo  shimi 
ni,  my  heart  yielding  as  reed  haulm  (to  sickle). 

XL  /mo  ga  tame,   inochi  nokoscri,   karikomono,   omofn^ 
midarete,  shinubeki  mono  wo  / 
I  live  but  for  my  love,  I  am  like  to  die  as  love — entangled  as 
reed-haulms  bound  in  sheaves  (for  mats,  roofs,  fences,  etc.) 

XI I L   chbka   148 karikomono ,  kokoro  mo  shinu  ni 

my  heart  all  yielding  as  reed  to  the  sickle.     See  also 

K.  Ixxix  where  the  sense  seems  to  be — however  the  hail  may 
rattle  among  the  dwarf  bamboos,  after  I  shall  have  embraced 
her  let  men  plot  as  they  may,  fine  indeed  was  my  embracing 
of  her  as  I  embraced  her,  as  we  lay  together,  entangled 
(entwined)  as  reaped  reeds  for  mats  are  in  their  sheaves,  as 
embracing  her  I  embraced  her. 

Kashi-no-mi-no  (©  ^),  like  oak  acorn.     Used  with 
Mpri  alone,  as  the  acorn  is,  never  being  found  tAp\t  tttba 
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ichestnut  is.     See  XL  chbka  io6 kashinomino^  hi  tori  ka 

nuramu lonely  as  solitary  acorn  shall  I  sleep  alone 

Kasumi-tatsu  (ft  ji),  where  mist  (or  haze)  rises.  Used 
phonetically  with  Kasuga  no  saXo—Kasuga  is  written  ^  0, 
^ring-day,  when  mists  are  common. 

Kata-mohi-no  (fr  :^),  like  open  (lidless)  jar.  Used  with 
sokot  bottom,  extreme. 

IV.  Omohiyaru^  sube  mo  shiranebay  katamohino,  soke  ni 
so  are  ha,  kohi  nari  ni  keri. 
I  cannot  chase  away  my  love  which — or  so  deep  is  my  love  that 
t — is  become  measureless  and  I  know  not  what  to  do — soko^ 
bottom,  implies  '  measureless/  and  the  m.k.  gives  the  word  a 
concrete  sense  to  aid  the  metaphor. 

Kaze-no-'to-no,   sound   of  the  wind,  used  with  tohoki, 
•  distant — Kazenotonoy  tohoki  wagimoy  my  love  far  from  me  as 
the  wind  may  be  heard  ;  the  sound  of  the  wind  being  heard 
at  great  distance. 

Ke-koromO"WO,  fur — or  feather — made  garments  worn 
when  hunting  &c.  Used  with  tiaru  (^),  spring,  as  homo- 
phonous  with  haru  (56),  to  stretch  skins  for  making  garments — 
perhaps  simply,  ^,  because  such  garments  were  worn  in  spring 
(and  winter)  as  hunting  seasons. 

Kefu-kefu-to  (^  H  ^  H),  today  today,  used  with 
Asuka  pi.  n.  ^5^=: tomorrow  (the  morrow  which  in  turn 
becomes  to-day). 

Kimi-ga-ihe-ni  (g  ^),  in,  or  to,  my  lord's  house.  Com 
plementary  m.k.  of  Sumisaka  (pass  of  Sunii) — 5;/;///r=f£,  to 
dwell  in. 

IV.  Kimigaihcni,  aga  Siwiisaka  nOy  ihc-ji  zvo  vw,  are  lia 
wasurczhiy  iiiocJii  shinazii  ha. 
Never  till  I  die  shall  I  forget  the  way  to  my  lord's  house  that 
leadeth   by   Sumi's   pass — minding   me   of  sojourning    (Sumi) 
under  my  lord's  roof.     Addressed  to  Ilitoniaro  by  his  wife. 

Kimi-ga-keru   (.^  HS)»  ^^"^^^^  my  lord  wears.     Used  with 
;asa  no  yama,  the  hill  Mikasa — jm-kasa^^voy^  or  fine  hat 
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XL  KimigakerUf   Mikasa  no  yama  nt,  wtru  kumo   no, 
tateba  tsugareru,  kohi  mo  suru  ka  mo. 
Ever  mist  after  mist  Heth  on  Mikasa's  hill — of  royal  canopy 
mindii^ — shall  our  love  be  so  ? 

Kimo-mnkafu  (Bf  |pJ),  fronting  the  liver  (Jecur).  Used^ 
'^ith  kokoroy  heart  (=chief  of  the  five  viscera). 

//.  chbka  17  kimomutafut  kokoro  wo  itami 

...  Sorrowful  my  heart  chief  of  my  life  organs.   So,  too,  K.  Ix. 

ASmoro  no,  sono  Takaki  nam,  Ohowiko  ga  hara,  Ohowiko 
ga,  hara  ni  am,  kvnomukafu,  kokoro  wo  dani,  ahi 
mohazaramu. 
Shall  my  heart  not  be  full  of  tender  thoughts  of  thee  (thou 
that  dwellest)  on  the  Plain  of  Ohowiko  by  yonder  Takaki  in 
Mimoro,  the  plain  {fiard)  of  Ohowiko  that  mindeth  of  the  hard 
(interior  of  body)  where  lieth  my  heart  fronting  the  five  organs 
of  life  (or  the  liver  only)  ? 

Koma-tsumgi  (Jfl  |BJ)>  Koma  (Korean)  straight  two-edged 
sword.  The  hilt  had  a  ring  {wd)  at  the  end,  hence  the  phonetic 
use  of  the  m.  k.  with  the  pi.  n.  Wazami  ga  hara. 

XI I.  choka  24 komatsurugi,  Wazami  ga  liara  ... 

So  in. 

XIL  Komatsurugi,  waga  kokoro  yuwe,  yoso  nond  ni, 
mitsutsu  ga  kimi  ivo,  kokizvatarinamu, 
*Twas  my  heart  spoke,  I  scarcely  saw  thee,  yet  ever  since 
have  I  loved  thee. — Here  the  ni.  k.  is  a  mere  verbal  ornament 
to  the  syllable  wa  of  waga  kokoro.  The  translation  is  some- 
what conjectural. 

Kamo-makura  {'^  tt)i  ^  pillow  of  reeds,  used  with 
ahi-makishi  ko. 

VII,  Komojnahira,  aJd-inakishi  ko  mo,  areba  koso,  yo  no 
ftihirakii  mo,  aga  ivosJdini  seme. 
Were  my  love  still  living,  still  should  I  know  the  misery  of  the 
waning  night  (when  he  would  have  to  leave  her). 

The  m.  k.  is  used  with  aJd-makishi,  embrace,  or  roll  up  (as 
rccds  to  niakc  a  pillow).     In   N.    2549  {choka)  the  rri.  k,  i& 
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applied  to  the  pi.  n.  Takahashi,  taka  being  regarded  as 
homophon  of  taku  =  tsukanu,  to  bind  togetlier  (as  sheaf, 
roll). 

Komoriku-no  (^  P)i  used  descriptively  with  Hatsuse 
(pL  n.).  Various  explanations  are  given  of  this  m.  k ;  komori- 
Jtuni,  secluded,  hill-surrounded  land ;  komorikuy  where  ku^=^ 
tokoro  ;  ko  O^Y.mori  {^)  ku  (tokoro=^£7  tachi  shigeku  mori, 
where  trees  are  standing  in  thick  abundance.  Hatsuse  might 
be  Atf,  leaf,  t$u,  genitive  post-position,  se=ba  place — leaiy,  i.  e., 
wooded  tract     See  K  Ixxxviii,  Ixxxix.    N.  2346,  2603. 

Komorinuno  (E8  Jp)-  If  the  script  be  mana  the  mean- 
ing IS,  hidden  pool  or  sWamp  (under  overgrowth  of  reeds  ?). 
The  m.  k.  is  used  with  shita  as:=zura,  inwardly,  deeply ;  and 
with  fnijsu  hisa  ni  shite. 

IX.  choka  125  komorinuno,  shitabahe  okite,  uchi- 

nageki lying  low  as  a  reedy  pool  she  broke  into  weeping. 

XIV.  AjinosumUt    Susa    no   iriye    no,    komorinuno,    ana 
ikidzukaski,  mizu  hisa  ni  shite. 
Scarcely  can  I  draw  breath  for  grief  for  that  so  long  hast  thou 
been  liidden  from    (unseen  by)   me — hidden  like  the  reedy 
swamp  of  Susa  by  wild-fowl  haunted. 

Komo-tatami  (]ffi?  ft)i  kmno  reed-matting.  Used  with 
Heguri,  he  being  taken  as  he,  layer,  fold,  piece. 

XVI  Idzuku  so,  ma  soho  horu  woka,  komotatami,  Heguri 
no  Aso  ga,  hatm  no  he  zvo  hore. 
Would  you  learn  where  to  find  a  hill  whence  to  get  good  red 
ochre  (for  colouring  Buddhas,  ships,  etc.,),  dig  deep  in  Heguri 
no  Aso's  great  nose. 

H^uri  no  aso  was  not  a  gcko  (teetotaller),  but  liad  a  zakuro- 
bona  (pomegranate  nose).  He  coloured  it  between  A.  D.  729 
and  765. 

Ko-no-kure-no  (^05  5fe)*  shadowy  trees,  i.e.,  when 
trees  in  full  leaf  and  blossom  give  a  deep  shade.  Used  with 
u  no  tsiiki,  hare,  or  fourth  month,  by  which  time  the  trees  are 
in  full  foliage  s  also  with  sliigcki-omohi 
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XIX.  choka  245    konokurenoy  shigeki  omold  zvo^ 

f/d  akirame  clear  away  crowded  cares,  thick  as  the 

lea&ge  of  fuU-foliaged  trees. 

Kora-ga-te-WO  (U  ^  ^),  a  girFs  hand,  used  with 
Makimuku  (hill-name),  maki  meaning  to  clasp. 

VIL  Koragatewo,  Makimuku  yama  ha,  tsuue  ni  aredo, 
sugirdstd  hito  ni,  yuki  makame  ya  mo. 
Ah,  yonder   still  towereth   Makimuku's  hill,  of  a  girl's  hand- 
clasp minding,    but  shall  I   ever  again  clasp   her  s  who   hath 
passed  away? 

The  m.  k.  is  also  used  with  Toroshi  no  ike  (the  pool  of 
Toroshi)  toro  being  regarded  as  homophonous  with  torn  take, 
hold. 

Koromo-te  (5Pc  ■?),  sleeve  of  an  outer  vestment.  Used 
with  Hitachi  (name  of  a  province).  The  nieanii^  of  the 
application  of  this  ni.  k.  is  not  quite  clear.  Some  say  it 
involves  an  allusion  to  the  story  of  a  hero  who  on  an 
expedition  against  Eastland  rebels  laved  himself  in  a  fount  of 
pure  water  and  so  wet  (fiitashi)  his  sleeves.  Hita  may  mean 
the  fold  or  plait  of  a  garment  or  sleeve,  or  be  a  contraction 
of  hitataki  (flutter  fins,  wings,  or  sleeves).  Hitachi  may  also 
be  explained  as  0  jfc»  sun's  rise;  the  usual  script  %  |^ 
gives  no  help. 

Koromote-no,  of  a  sleeve.  Used  with  Tanakami  (hill- 
naune),  either  by  assimilation  of  te  and  ta  (both  i^),  or  with 
ta  as  homophonous  with  ta,  an  intensitive  prefix,  ta-naga=^ 
very  long,  or  witli  na  as  in  the  next  instance ;  with  Naki 
(river-name)  where  na  is  regarded  as  a  contraction  of  naga ; 
Takaya  (in  Yamato)  where  taka  is  said  to  be  a  contraction  of 
ta{fu  a)ka  for  akataJie,  shining  fine  stuff  of  which  sleeves  may 
have  been  made ;  Mawaka  no  ura  (Bay  of  Mawaka)  where 
ma  is  the  eu  of  ma-te,  ma-sode,  ma-kaji  etc.,  (implying 
fullness,  completion)  —  ma  sode  =  ma-koromote  ;  kaJuru  as 
homophonous  with  kaJumgahcru,  again  and  again,  waving 
sleeves  again  and  again,  as  farewell  or  welcome.     Ml  tbvasjt 


j 
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explanations  seem  to  us  far-fetched  enough,  but  the  m.  k. 
appealed  to  familiar  experience,  and  their  use  is  quite  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  spirit,  perhaps  of  later,  rather  than  of 
primitive,  Japanese  uta, 

Koroxnote-WO,  used  with  wori{taimi)  fold  back,  as  in 
Koromote  wo  woritamu  no  sato  ni,  to  the  village  approached  by 
a  path  turned  back  on  itself  like  the  sleeve  of  a  garment,  i.e.  a 
winding  path ;  ashige  no  uma^  reed-grey  steed,  ashige  beii^ 
regarded  as=:osoh  {psohi'ki)=^ultagi  an  over-vestment,  of 
which,  of  course,  sleeves  are  predicable.  See  also  IX.  choka 
no;  XIIL  choka  157. 

Koto-hiushi  (tt  ^-).  In  the  Wamyosho  this  word  is 
explained  as=big-browed  bull.  It  may  mean  kokoda  mono  ohi 
ushiy  carrier  of  a  great  burden, — in  China  the  bull  is  a  symbol 
of  strength  as  the  horse  of  swiftness.  The  m.  k.  is  used  with 
Miyake  no  ura  (Bay  of  Miyake),  and  Miyake  is  regarded  as= 
mika-ke,  abundant-haired.  Compare  the  common  expression 
'  one  hair  of  nine  bulls'  (i.  e.,  one  in  a  million).  Perhaps  the 
real  meaning  is,  sacrificial  bull,  and  the  m.  k.  is  connected  with 
Mi)'ake  through  7nika-ke.  The  connexion,  however,  on  any  of 
the  above  explanations  is  obscure  enough. 

Eoto-kami-ni  N.  2546.  Written  ^  gg,  m.  k.,  of 
kiivini  3JS  ^,  and  Kotokamini  kiwirn  is  a  jo  to  kage 
(Kagehime),  the  appearance  or  presence  of  the  deity  at 
the  head  of  the  flat  harp,  (if  the  script  be  not  kariji  on 
being  summoned  by  the  kaini-yori  ita,  god-assembling  clapper 
board.  The  usual  version  of  this  iita  does  not  seem  to  be 
quite  correct. 

Koto-sahcku  (^w),  mumble,  baragoiiuur.  Used  with 
ICara  no  Saki — Kara^^Korea  where  people  speak  unintelligibly 
0.  C,  to  Japanese  cars). 

//.  choka  17,  24. 
.^     Kumori-yO-no   ll^-f^),  clouded  night,  used  \\\i\\  tadoki 
'I     .m0-jdrasiif   helplessly,   bevvilderedly ;    viadoJicm  hodo  ni  be- 

dazed  ;  aga  shitaba]u\ 
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XIV.  Ashigara  no,  mi  saka  kasfiikofni,  kumariyoito,  aga 
shitabahe  wo,  kochidetsuni  ka  mo. 
Crossing  the  awful  Pass  of  Ashigara  in  the  darkness  of  night, 
I  cannot  refrain  from  calling  upon  my  love  from  tlie  depths  of 
my  heart 

Kumo-wi-naJSU  (^  S  ^).  cloud-like,  the  wi  is  probably 
a  mere  suffix.  Used  with  tohokuy  distant ;  kokoro  isayoki,  heart 
swayed  to  and  fro  (like  drifting  clouds) ;  kokoro  mo  shinu  m 
.heart  yielding,  as  clouds  to  wind,  etc. 

Eurenawi-no  (,^J,  scarlet  or  crimson  colour.  Used  with 
iro,  love,  colour — scarlet  being  a  specially  bright  colour, — ^with 
ntsushi  kokoro  ;  with  Asaha  no  nu-ra. 

IV.  Mono  ihi  no,  kashikoki  so,  kurenawino,  iro  ni  na  ide  so, 
oinohi  shinu  to  mo, 

•  Tis  a  terrible  world  tliis,  for  talk  ;  even  if  dying  of  love  let  it 
not  be  seen  in  flush  of  face.      Here  iro,   love,  is  epithetised 

*  scarlet '  as  iro^  colour. 

VII.  Kochitakuha,  kamo  kamo  scmu,  kurenaivino,  utsushi 
kokoro  ya,  imo  ni  ahazaramu. 
r^ull  of  woe  (kotoitahi),  what  to  do,  wliat  to  do  I  know  not  my 
licart  is  dyed  pure  red  with  love,  yet  am  I  not  to  meet  my  love? 
}  Icre  the  m.  k.  as  an  iro  is  applied  to  utsushi  as  !§,  as  though 
utsushi  kokoro  were  written  ]^  ^fji. 

XL  Kurcjianmo,  Asaha  no  nu-ra  ni^  karu  kaya  no,  suka 
no  ahida  7io,  a  wo  wasurasuna. 

Forget  me  not  even  for  a  time  as  short  as  any  sheaf  of  reeds 
cut  on  the  moors  of  Asaha — of  light-tinted  (asa)  scarlet 
ikurcjiawi)  minding. 

Eusa-kage-no,  grassy  or  reedy  shade.  Used  with  Arawi 
no  saki  (Cape  Arawi)  and  Anu  pi.  n.  The  use  of  this  m.  k.  is 
quite  obscure.  In  the  Kotoba  no  Izuini  we  find  a  guess  con- 
necting the  cxprcssi(^n  with  ara  through  arc,  waste,  sterile,  (as 
soil  or  [)lants  under  a  thick  jungle  of  reeds  and  grass).  Ami 
would  thcn~^(;r)////,  and  Arawi:=^nz  (for  arc)  wi  (a  sort  of 
lecd  or  rush). 
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Klisa-makura  gra55s-pillow,  used  with  tabi,  wayfaring, 
tako  (tagd)  liand-basket  to  hold  food,  borne  by  wayfarers. 

XIV,  Aga  kohl  ha,  masaka  mo  kanashi,  kvsantahira, 
Tago  no  Irinu  no,  okii  mo  kanashi  mo. 
As  to  my  love  more  and  more  sad  shall  I  be,  dear,  till  the  depth 
of  my  woe  shall  be  as  the  depth  (remoteness)  of  the  moor  of 
Irinu  in  Tago — of  wallet  minding  that  travellers  use  who  deep 
on  grassy  pillows. 

Eushiro-maku  (^  ^)i  or  hishiro  tsuku,  wear,  wind  on 
arm  armlet  or  bracelet.  Used  with  Tafushi  (name  of  a  pass), 
/a=arm  (or  /^/^///= forearm,  or  wrist?). 

Kuzu-no-ne-no,  like  Pueraria  root  (or  stem).  Used  with 
iya-toho-naga  ni,  to  a  far  distant  time  (as  the  stems  of  the  kuzu 
trail  far  and  wide). 

Ma-kane-mochi  (R  iS  ^)>  holding  a  right  kanna  (plane, 
or  smoothing  tool).  Used  with  Yugc  no  kahara — •yu{7Hi  kiSge 
(zuru),  smooth  or  shape  bow. 

Ma-kana-fuku  right  metal-blow  (smelt  iron).  Descriptive 
m.  k.  of  Nifu  (hill  where  iron  ore  was  found). 

M a-ki-hashira  right- wood-pillar,  used  with  futoki  kokoro, 
heart  stout  as  a  pillar,  ma  ki  is  hmoki,  much  used  in 
construction. 

Makisaku  (J|  ;|C),  saku  may  be,  split  (into  balks,  planks 
etc.,  for  building),  or  sakihafii,  favourable,  fit  for.  Used  with 
hinoki — wood  right  for  splitting,  or  fit  for  (building  purposes). 
See  /.  choka  13  ;    N.  ii.  10. 

Ma-ki-tatsu  (:R  ;4C  jfc) ,  where  right  timber  stands.  Used 
with  arayama,  the  wild  hills,  thick  with  ///  trees. 

Ma-ki-tsumu  (iK!).  where  hinoki  timber  is  collected,  to 
float  on  rafts  down  the  Idzumi  river,  of  which  the  m.  k.  is  a 
quasi-epithet. 

Ma-komo-karu  (H  IS  5S5)>  reap  right  rushes  (i.  e.,  for 
matting).  Used  with  Ohonuhara,  plain  where  rushes  (for  mats, 
etc.)  are  abundant. 

Makora-dzuku    (tt  ft)i    dose-seX  ^xYlovj^,   M'Sfc^  >wfi^ 
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tmmaya,  spousal  hut,  where  the  pillows  would  be  placed 
close  together. 

Ma-kusi-karu  right— (proper)— grass-reap,  used  with 
ara-nu. 

L  Makusakaru,  ara  nu  nihaaredo^  momjibano^  sugimshi 
kifni  ha,  katann  to  so  koshi. 
'  Tis  but  a  desolate  moor  where  reeds  and  grasses  arc  gathered. 
Yet  thither  go  I  in  memory  of  my  lord,  who,  perishing  like  the 
leaves  of  autumn,  hath  passed  from  this  world.  '  My  lord  *  is 
Hinami  no  miko,  who  was  wont  to  hunt  on  the  moor. 

Ma-kuzu-haftl  (®  IS)>  where  hijsu  trails,  descripdve 
m.  k.  of  Kusaga  and  Wonu  pi.  nn.  The  haiu  (Pueraria)  is 
common  on  moor  and  mountain. 

Managotsuchi  (SB  ■?  flft),  the  script  is  iariji\  Used 
phonetically  with  ma  na  {no). 

VII.  Toyokuni  no,  Kiku  no  Itama  he  no,  managotsuchi, 
ma  naho  ni  shi  areba,  ika  de  nagekamu. 
The  gist  of  this  is — if  my  love  should  come  (as  promised)  and 
that  quickly,  why  should  I  lament  (but  will  my  love  come)  ?  — 
the  jo  to  managotsuchi  (seasands)  read  with  it  is — the  seasands 
of  the  strand  of  Kiku  in  Toyokuni  (Bungo),  and  the  m.  k.  itself 
is  applied  phonetically  to  ma  naho — ma  na, 

XIL  Koromote  noy  ma  Waka  no  ura  no,  tnanagotsuchi^ 
via  naku  toki  nashi,  aga  kofuraku  ha. 
My  love  knows  no  pause,  short  even  as  the  interval  between  the 
grains  of  sand  of  the  fine  sands  of  the  bay  of  Waka  of  parted 
sleeves  reminding.     Waka  is  in  Kishiu. 

Mashi-midzu-no  (31  iify^  most  excellent  (cool)  water, 
used  with  kokoro  no  keya  ni==iisagiyoki  kokoro,  heart  fresh  and 
pure  as  cool,  sparkling  water. 

Ma-so-kagami  (H  ^  ft),  right  pure  (bright)  mirror. 

according  to  the  script,  but  there  are  various  modes  of  writii^ 
this  m.  k.  Used  with  mi  {ru),  see,  and  compounds ;  teru,  shine, 
and  compounds ;  kiyoki  tsukuyo,  clear  moonlit  night ;  togishi 
kokoro,  polished  (i.  e.,  bright,  loyal)  heart ;  toko  no  he  saroMu^ 
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hot  leaving  the  alcove  (bed-place)  where  the  mirror  woul(^ 
be  constantly  hung  up ;   kakete,  hang  up,  but  as  used  in  ii 
auxiliary  sense,  see  XJII.  choka  151  and  K.  Ixxxix;  wii 
Futagami  yania  read  ?sfuta,  lid  (of  the  mirror-case),  see  XIX. 
<hdka  247 ;  with  omokage,  face,  figure,  as  seen  in  mirror  Quige- 
mi).     See  also  ///.  choka  32,  IV.  59. 

Ma-Stlge-yoshi  (H  ^  §),  the  script  kariji  is  partly 
kariji  ("g),  used  phonetically  with  Soga  no  kahara — suge- 
soga. 

Ma-Sora-WO-no  (zfc  ^)»  perhaps  masa-ara-wo,  right  fierce 
man=hero.  Used  with  Tayuhi  no  ura  (Bay  of  Tayuhi),  Ta 
being  taken  as=/^,  hand,  (of  hero). 

Ma-tama-do-no,  like  right  fine  arms  (both),  used  with 

\tamade  fine  arms,    VI I L   choka    1 02    matamdde   no 

tamade  sashikafie interlacing  arms  fine  as  fine  arms. 

Ma-tama-dzura  (H  5  iS),  right-fine-creeper.    Used  with 
tayemu  no  kokoro. 
!     .    XIL  Taniha  (Tamba)  ji  no,  Ohoye  no  yaf?ta  no,  ntata- 

niadzura,  tayemu  no  kokoro,  aga  '  mohanaku  ni, 
I  love  thee  with  heart  unfailing  as  the  coils  of  the  creeper  on 
'Ohoye's  Tamba's  track. 

Matamiru-no  like  seaweed  (Codium  sp.  ?),  phonetic  m.  k. 
S>{  mata  yuki  kaheri,  again  go  and  come. 

Ma-tori-8Umu  right-bird-haunted.  The  m.  k.  is  descrip- 
tive of  Unate  no  mori ;  ma'tori=ez^Q, 

VII  Matorisumu,  Unate  no  mori  no,  suga  no  nd  zuo,  kinu 
ni  kakitsuke,  kisemu  mono  ga  tuo, 
^Would  she  were  here  to  put  on  me  the  mantle  she  hath 
patterned  with  the  berry  of  the  lily  that  grows  in  the  eagle 
haunted  grove  of  Unate :  suga  is  described  as  uyamasuge 
{^rdakumondoz^Linopc  graminifolia)  and  kakitsuke  as  suritsuke 
=rub  in,  dye. 

Ma-tauchi-yama    (3C  JT  ill,  ffl^  tT  ihh  a  hill  in 

Yamato ;   the  name  is   taken  as=mata   uchi  vama   (beat  re- 
j)eatediy),  and  is  aq  imperfectly  phonemic  rev,  V,  oi  moto  tsu  hito 
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{rnata-moto),  and  a  more  perfect  one  of  niaisuraniu  into,  my 
love  who  will  be  expecting  me. 

XIL  Tsurubamino,  kinu  toki  arahi,  Matsuckiyatna,  mota 
tsu  hito  ni  ha,  naho  shikazu  kerL 
The  concluding  couplet  is :  He  is  as  nought  beside  him  I 
loved  (i.  e.,  having  quarrelled  with  her  old  lover  she  is 
discontented  with  the  new  one).  The  7b  to  the  m.  k.  \s-^ 
Matsuchi  hill  minding  of  the  many  beatings  of  cleansed  garments 
dyed  with  the  dye  of  the  oak  (Q.  Serrata). 

Matsu-gaheri  (fe  ^,  renewal  of  the  Pine  tree.  The 
application  of  the  m.  k.  to  shihi  is  very  obscure — perhaps  it  is  to 
viatsuy  or  the  evergreenness  of  the  pine  may  simply  give  emphasis. 

IX,  Matsugafteri,  shihi  nite  are  ya  mo,  ndtsukunno,  naka 
sugite  kozuy  matsu  to  ihe  yako. 
The  meaning  of  this  obscure  tanka  seems  to  be :  Is  it  not  a 
scandal  for  him  to  say  I  have  sent  him  no  message  ?  Tell  him, 
'messenger,'  that  half  the  moon's  course  is  over  and  still  I  await 
him.  The  lover  had  complained  of  not  hearing  from  her — to 
which  this  tanka  is  an  indignant  answer.  For  Mitsukurino 
see  sub,  voce, 

Matsu-kahe-no  (fe  tt),  pine  and  oak,  both  evergreen 
hence  the  m.  k.  is  used  with  sakaye^  flourish. 

XIX,    chbka   24    niatsukahenoy   sakaye  imasane,* 

tafutoki  aga  kivii — may  my  honoured  lord  aye  flourish,  I  pray, 
like  those  evergreen  trees,  the  pine  and  live-oak. 

Mayo-biki-no  like  painted  eyebrow,  used  with  yoko, 
in  Yokoyama,  the  domed  outline  of  which  is  regarded  as 
resembling  an  artificial  eyebrow. 

Ma-WO-komo-no  true — reed  (or  rush)  mat  Used  with 
fu  nojjii  cJiikakntc, 

XIV,  McncokomonOy  fu  nomi  chikakuie,  ahanaheba,  oki  tsu 
ma  kanio  no^  nageki  so  aga  sum. 
If  I   meet   >'ou   not   eye  to  eye  as   close   as   the   reeds  of  a 
mat,  I  sliall  Ikave  sighs   deep  as  the   long   breathings  oi  an 
ocjan  ivild-fowl. 
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Matsa-ga-ne-no  (^  fft)>  Hke  pine  root  or  trunk.  Used 
with  tohot  tokonaga,  hisashi  as  implying  length  or  duration  of 
time ;  so  with  tayuru  koto  nakUf  without  end  ;  kimi  ga  kokoro 
fia,  0.  e.,  with  kokoro), 

XIL  Kamusabitef  ihako  ni  ofuru,  matsugancnoy  kind  ga 
kokofo  ha,  wasure  kanetsu  mo. 
Surely  none  can  ever  forget  the  nobleness  of  my  heart  steadfast 
as  a  mountain. 

Midzu-kaki-nO  iM  ®  >  partly  kariji  script.  Midzu  is  a 
homegtfioba  as  in  nddzu  no  mi  araka,  written  maiia  ^,  and 
explained  as  urahashiki  Hyorakanaru  pure  (holy)  and  beautiful. 
More  fully  written  >»/e  have  it  as  midzumidzushi^  or  with  the  tsu 
novirnigoried.     It  is  used  with  hisashiki  tokiyu. 

IV.  Woiameraga,  Sode/nru  yaina  no,  midzukakino,  hisa- 
shiki tokiyu,  omokiki  ware  ha. 
The  gist  is  given  by  the  concluding  couplet — for  a  long  time 
have  I  loved  you  ;  the  jo  being — long^  as  hath  endured  the 
noble  (holy  ?)  fence  of  the  fane  of  Sodefui  u  }'ama  (in  Yamato) 
minding  of  the  waving  of  sleeves  {sode  furu)  by  young  maidens 
{woimtemga). 

XIII.  Xa  hanka  to  choka  150). 

Midzukakinoy   hisashiki  toki  yu,    kohi  sureba,    aga   cbt 
yurubuy  asayohi  goto  ni, 
\s>n%  have  I  loved,  and  I  am  wasted  with  love  so  that  every 
momii^  and   evening  I  find    my  girdle  too  large    for    my 
poor  body. 

Midzu-kuki-no  (:iJC  ^),  midzu=^midzumidztis/d. 

The  m.  k.  is  used  with  the  pi.  n.  Midzuki,  and  also  with 
Woka  as=:woka,  knoll,  r^^rded  as  zuaka,  young,  as  a  b/ight 
(green)  stem  (ktiki)  would  be. 

VII.  Aniagirahi,   hikata  fukurashi,   midzukukino,    Woka 

no  minato  ni,  nami  tachi  ivatani. 

The  southwest  wind  is  blowing  and  tlie  sky  is  darkening  and 

the  waves  roll  surging  in  the  haven  of  Woka, — of  young  {waJtd) 

sliining  stems   (of  spring)  reminding.     Woka  no  minato  is  in 
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Ghikuzen.    There  is  also  a  place  (in  Omi)  called  Midziikuki 
no  Woka. 

.  Midzu-tade  (:4c  ^)>  There  is  a  plant  so-called,  Polygo- 
num flaccidum,  but  ntidsu  may  be  merely  a  hotnegotoba  of 
tacUf  the  water-pepper.  Used  with  Hodzumi  (in  Yamato)— 
hOf  florescence,  ear  of  grain,  tsumu,  to  pluck — hence  the 
application  of  this  complementary  m.  k.  nndzutade  ho  ivo 
Uumu. 

Midzu-taniara  (;4C  W)*  where  water  collects,  used  with 
Ikeda,  ike  meaning  a  pool.  The  following  curious  tonka 
illustrates  the  application  of  the  m.  k. 

XVL  Hotoke  isukuruy  ma  so/to  tarazuba,  inidzutatnaru, 
Ikeda  no  Aso  ga^  hana  no  he  wo  Iiore, 
As  right  red-stuff  lacks  for  your  Buddha  image,  excavate  Ikeda 
no  Aso*s  flaming  nose  (pomegranate  or  *  groggy  '  nose).     See 
sdso  under  komotatanti. 

Hidzu-tori-no  (7X  J^)*  li^e  water-fowl  (or  sea-bird). 
TJsed  with  kamot  wild-duck, — that  water-fowl  wild-duck  ; 
tikine,  sleep  while  afloat ;  Awoha  no  yama — awoha=igrcGn 
(or  dark)  plumage,  as  of  the  wild  duck — ^also,  green  foliage ; 
tachi  no  isogiy  hasty  upflight,  as  of  wild  fowl  in  the  early 
momii^ ;  tatamu  yosohi,  preen  feathers  when  about  to  rise 
into  the  air. 

VII.  Namitakashi,    ika   ni   kajitori,    ntidzutorino,    ukine 
yasubekiy  naho  ya  kogubeki. 
How  now,   helmsman,   the   waves  are   high,   let  us  rest  the 
night  here,  sleeping  afloat  as  tlie  wild-fowl  rest,  we  can  well 
scull  forth  the  morrow. 

VIH  Aid  no  tsuyti  ha,  utsiishi  nati  ken,  midzutorino, 
Awoha  no  yavia  no,  iro-dzuhi  inireba. 
The  changing  hues  of  the  wooded  slopes  of  Awoha — I  see 
them  in  these  prints  of  dewy  autumn  leaves  upon  woven 
cloths  (apparently  a  diversion  or  accomplishment  of  the 
season).  Awoha  may  mean  either  green  or  dark  foliage  or 
plumage. 
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XIV.  Midzutorino,  tatamu  yosohi  td,  into  no  ra  ni,  imHc=^ 
ihazu  ki  nite,  ontohi  kanetsu  mo. 
I  cannot  bear  the  sorrow  as  I  make  ready  for  departure  while— ^-^ 
the  wild-fowl  preen  them  before  takii^  their  momii^  flight:^  ^ 
(complaint  of  a  Tsukushi  garrison  soldier  ordered  to  his  post). 

Midzu-tsutafa  iM  f|)»  water-laved. 

//.  Midzutsutafu,   iso  no  ura  nn  noy  isotstitstizfU,  moku 

saku    michi  wo,  mata  fninamu  ka  mo     (mQku=^ 

shigeku). 

Would  I  might  again  gaze  upon  the  embowered  path  that  runs 

round  the  islet,  washed  by  the  waters  of  the  pool,  all  aglow  with 

rock  azaleas. 

Mi-hakashi*WO  (;wo=^yo  or  no).  Complementary  m.  k. 
of  Tsurugi  no  ike — ^the  pool  of  Tsurugi  or  the  Sword — the 
complete  sentence  would  mean  the  sword  my  lord  girdeth 
on  him. 

Mi-kamo-nasu  (:4C  H  ]£)»  ^^  mandarin  ducks,  m.  k.  of 
futari-narabi-wi,  be  in  pairs  or  couples,  as  married  folk  are. 
See  77.  choka  50. 

Mi-ke-mukafu  (^  'ft  |p9)>  humbly  offer  as  food  to  the 
Sovran.  Used  with  Kinohe  no  miya  (shrine  or  palace  of 
Kinohe),  ki  is  homophon  of  ki,  sake ;  with  Ahaji  no  Shima — aha 
k  millet ;  Ajifu  no  hara,  the  moor  of  Ajifu,  reedy  {aji)  place,  but 
here  aji  is  taken  homophonously  as  afi  teal ;  Minafuchi  yama, 
mina  is  an  edible  shellfish — Melania  sp. — ^sake,  millet,  teal  and 
shellfish  were  part  of  the  mi  ke. 

Mi-kokoro-WO  (flP  *&)»  the  royal  heart — mi  kokoro  zvo 
Yoshinu,  Yoshinu  that  delighteth  {yoski)  the  royal  heart 

Mi-komo-karu  where  men  gather  (reap)  fine  reeds  (for 
roofing,  matting  etc.).  This  seems  to  be  a  purely  descriptive 
epithet  of  Shinano,  but  another  explanation  is  given  by  the  Kogi 
based  upon  an  unlikely  etymology  of  Shinano. 

Mi-kushige-no  (ffl)  fU),  fine-comb-box  (toilet-case).  Used 
with  Futakami  yama,  Futa.=/:ita,  lid  (of  the  case) — Futa-kami's 
hilJ^  of  fine  comb-case  lid  miuding. 
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Mi-moro-tsuku  (H  for  UJ),^  for  ^,  ^),  the  probable 
meaning  is,  to  construct  a  sacred  house  (shrine)  for  a  god. 
Used  with  Kase  yania,  Miwa  yama,  it  may  be  merely  des- 
criptive.  Motowori  takes  the  m.  k.  as  wrongly  written  for 
^  i^,  itself  (partly  kariji)  meaning  hempen  thread  or  yarn. 
This  would  explain  the  connexion  with  Kase- A'ifl:j^=spool, 
and  tsuku  would  be  HH  kaku,  wind  on.  The  suggestion,  how- 
ever, does  not  suit  Miwa,  which  is  sometimes  regarded  as 
miwakut  a  boiling  spring,  and  therefore  likely  to  be-  a  god's 
seat,  Mi-wa=sacred  sake,  also  sake  brewing-tub  and  vivwaku 
fermenting  of  sake  liquor.  The  simplest  explanation  is  that 
the  m.  k.  is  descriptive,  in  fact  not  a  m.  k.  at  all — Mimorotsuhi 
Kase  yama t  Mt.  Kase  where  men  have  built  a  god's  house. 
There  are,  of  course,  various  other  explanations.  See  K. 
xci.  xciii. 

Mi-nawa-nasu  (:4c  ^  jR),  like  foam  on  water. 

V.  Minawanasu,  moroki  inochi  mo,  takunaha  no^  chi  hiro 
ni  mo  ga  to,  negahi  kurashitsu. 
Frail  as  life  is,  daily  and  all  day  I  pray  for  its  prolongation 
for  a  time  to  be  measured  by  a  thousand-fathom  white  cord 
of  mulberry  bark.  This  is  one  of  the  hanka  to  V,  choha  69 
(on  parental  love)  and  life  is  desired  on  account  of  children, 
not  for  its  own  sake.     For  takunahano  see  sub  voce, 

Hina-no-wata   (til  tt)»  pulp  or  flesh  of  the  Mina  shell 

(Melania  sp.)     Used  with  ka-guroki  kami,  V,  choka  64 

minanawata,   kagiiroki   kami   71%,   itsu   no  ma  ka,   shimo  m 

furikemu  the  time   will  come   when  hoar-frost  shall 

show  upon  tresses,  now  black  as  pulp  of  melania  shell.     Sec 
also  XI L  168. 

Mi-na-se-kaha  (:4c  iffi  i?!).  Despite  the  script  the  mean- 
ing is  said  to  be  mi7ia{ki)se  kaha,  a  river  of  which  the  scanty 
stream  runs  unseen  under  its  bed  of  stones  (common  in  winter). 
Used  with  shita  yu  are  yasu — . 

/F.  Kohi  7ii  mo  so,  hito  ha  shtTti  suru,  mtnasekaha,  shita 
yu  are  yasu,  tsuki  ni  hi  ni  ke  ni. 


{ 
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Of  love  men  die,  indeed,  and  I  (my  love  who  hide)  like  river- 
flow  unseen  '  neath  wintry  stony  bed,  month  by  month  and  day 
by  day  I  perish.     There  is  a  river  Minanose  in  Sagami. 

Miru-no-goto^  like  miru,  seaweed  {Codium  sp.  ?). 

V.  choka  67  fnirunogoto  wawake  sagareru,  in 

tatters  like  seaweed  hanging  down. 

MisagO-wiru   osprey-haunted,   used   with  isond,  shore- 
tract  ;  arisot  pebbly  strand  ;  su  {ni  wiru  fune\  osprey-haunted 

islet  (or  sand  bank)  whereon  a  ship  is  beached The  script 

^  a?  S  is  kariji,  mana  is  Bft  J^S  S- 

///•  AKsagowiru,    isomi  ni   ofuru,    nanorisono,    na  wa 
narashite  yot  oya  ha  shiru  to  mo. 
My  na  (name)  contained  in  nanoriso  (a  seaweed) — ^tell  that  name, 
and  let  thy  parents  know  (our  love) — nanoriso  that  groweth  by 
the  shore  where  ospreys  throng.     See  sub  voce  nanorisono. 

Mi-sora-yuku,  that  passeth  o*er  the  great  sky.    Used 
with  tsuki,  moon ;  kumo,  cloud. 

VI L  Misorayuku,  tsukuyofm  wotoko,  yufu  sarazu,  fne  ni 
ha  tmredo,  yoru  yoshi  mo  nashu 
Though  nightly  I  see  the  moon-god  in  his  orb  sailing  through 
the  sky,  yet  never  can  I  approach  him  (i.  e.,  win  his  grace) — 
the  tonka  is  said  to  have  been  addressed  to  a  man  of  rank 
compared  to  the  moon-god. 

Mi-torashi-no. 

/.  choka  3 mitorashino,  adzusayumi  ;  the  white  wood 

bow  his  royal  hands  do  grasp  ;  torashi  is  honorific  causative. 

Mitsu-kuri-no  (H  31l)»  of  three  chestnuts  (in  one  burr, 
igd)  applied  to  Naka,  homophonous  with  naka,  middle. 

IX.  Mitsukuri  no,  Naka  ni  megureru,  Sarashi-wi  no* 
tayezu  kayohatnu,  soko  ni  tsuma  mo  ga. 
Unfailing  are  the  waters  of  Sarashi-wi  midmost  the  land  of 
Naka — of  middle  nut  oi  chestnut  burr  reminding — would  I 
had  a  spouse  there  to  whom  my  visits  might  be  as  unfailing 
as  to  those  waters  (which  fail  not).  Sarashi^vi,  cleansing 
(bleaching)  well,  or  fount,  or  source.     Naka  is  in  Hitachi. 
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Mitaiaillitsilflhi  (or  w;V/jSM-*)brilliant,  heroic. 
///.  Mitsumitsushi,  kutne  no  ivakugo  ga^  ufuriki^nUt  isa 
no  kusa  ne  no,  karemaku  woshi  mo. 
^^iasy  now  the  veiy   rock-reeds  (of   Miho)    ai<e    dead  and: 
h^ritfaered,  brushing  which  the  young  hero  of  the  host  forced^ 

way  to  the  Eastland^    See  also  XVIIL  choka  227  ...^ 

kokume  nushi  to. 

IK-wo^tsa-kushi  CdC  M  tif  ^}>  kariji;  mana  is  ^ 
ifj^,.  mark  or  post  showing  a  waterway  or  channel  The  m.  k. 
18  used  phonetically  with  {kokoro  wo)  tsukushite. 

XIL  A&wotsukushi,.kokoro  tsukushite,  omoha  kamoi  kaboi 

nimofnotona,  ime  ni  ski  miyum^ 

She  will  be  eating  her  heart  out  with  grief  at  home^  I  trow — q£ 

wbaiBvaH:  is  it  for  me  to  see  her  in  dreams  only?     (He  is 

fiaiing.to  some  provincial  post  and  dreams  sadly  of  his.  wife 

liA  at  home.) 

KlUMOSO-ka  (gu)  (gjC  ^  water-immersed.  Used  ia 
SC  cii.  with  O  (nd)  no  wotorne^  oz=:uwo,  fi8h.(/ra)ttfiat  swim» 
<lesp  in.  water,  mi.    Not  in  Manyoshiu. 

Miyarkirhiki  (^  tK  91)   bring    down    palace-timbcfi. 
ITaed  witlv  Idzumi  kaha,  down  which  rafts  of  hi  logs  were 
^uid>  still  are)  floated. 

lEigiraliitono  See  K.  Ixxxi;  and^  N^  2287,  a  m.  k^.ofc 
ayuhi,  travelling  leggings  such  as  were  worn  by  court-^olk 
(g$dyahiioy  oa^  their  way  to  the  posts  allotted  them  in  the 
provinces.     Not  in  Manyoshiu. 

^  Hi-yuki-furu  (H  S  ^)  full  fall  of  snow.  Used  with; 
Koshi  (comprising  the  three  Yechi  provinces),  a  L.nd  ofi 
auidLsnow ;  with  fuyu,  snowy  winter ;  and  Yoshinu>  snowy  hills 
o£Yoshinu. 

Hoohi-dzuki-no  (^  ^)  as  full  moon— used  with  taUtr^ 
Hashif  perfect  as  full  moon ;  tareru  ontoha^  face  perfect  as< 
full  moon  ;  iya  medzurashi,  most  lovely,  as  full  moon  is.  See 
4/>  c/ioka  22yIX.  124. 

Moebirton-no  like  bird  enlimed.     V..cJiaka  62  ,., 
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Mochitorinoy  kakafahashi  mo  yo entrapped,  caught  iiij 

ai  a  bird  enlimed. 

Moda-[mo-jaraza  (K  7  :^),  not  being  silent,  used  (half- 
phone  tically)  with  iho  (2l  W)  regarded  as  ifu  {ihu-iho),  say, 
speak. 

VIL  ModamoarazUf  i-ho  shiro  wo  da  wo,  kari  midarif 
ta-buse  ni  woreba,  miyako  shi  ontohoyuru. 
In  this  watch-hut  roofed  with  rough  rice-straw  in  the  midst 
of  five  hundred  shiro  of  sheaf-strewn  paddy-land  how  I  dream  of 
City-Royal !  The  composer  is  the  Lady  of  Sakanohe,  and  her 
longing  to  be  with  her  daughter  in  City-Royal  causes  her 
to  fret  at  being  obliged  to  remain  in  her  country-house,  which 
she  designates  as  a  field-hut. 

Momyi-ba-no  (H  ||)»  like  the  sere  leafage  of  autumn. 
Used  with  cHfit  scatter,  like  the  falling  leaves  of  autumn ;  5itgi» 
pass  away  ;  utsurit  change,  fade,  as  autumn  foliage.     See  X/IL 

ekSka  174,  192 Tsukushi  no  yama   no,   monnjibano, 

4ldri'SHgi  ni  ski  to,  kind  ga  tadaka  wo. 

Oh  to  see  again  the  person  of  my  lord  who  hath  vanished 
and  passed  away  like  the  autumn  glow  from  Tsukushi's  hill ! 

Momo^tSU  (dsu)  tahif  pass  by  a  hundred  (very  many) 
places  ^islands,  bays,  etc.  Used  with  Yaso  no  shima,  eighty, 
(I.  e«,  a  multitude  of)  islands ;  Minu,  a  province  reached  only 
alter  passing  by  many  places,  i.  e.,  distant. 

Momo-ftine-no  (W  4B)*  of  a  hundred  (multitude  of) 
ships.  Used  with  hatsuru,  to  end  a  voyage  (and  beach  or 
anchor  ship)— nw^/r^/i/irr  no^  hatsuru  minato,  haven  where 
multitudes  of  ships  end  their  voyage  (or  passage). 

Momo-shi-ki-no  (W  iS  ift>  W  ^  ^^>  ^  applied  to 

okomiya  (palace)  may  be  taken  to  mean  vast,  well  fortified, 
built  of  innumerable  stones  and  timbers.  But  no  certain 
explanation  of  the  m.  k.  can  be  given.  See  ///.  ckoka  33,  VL 
74*  75  •»  also  K.  ci. 

Momo-6hina*I10,  of  abundant  shino  (d^^^arf-bamboo,  or 
bamboo-grass),  an  epithet    of  Minu    taken    as    ma-nu^  true 
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Kmoor  where  such  bamboo  grass  is  common.     See  XIIL  choka 

Momo-tarazUf  filing  short  of  a  hundred  {mofno).     Used 

^^vith  the  syllable  i  (meaning  also  fifty)  of  ikada,  raft,  of  irtsukit 

-^Ay  (cluster  oO  tsuki  trees  (kind  of  elm,  keakif)\  ^i^yaso^ 

eighty,  very  many.     /.  choka  13 matnotarazu^  ikada  wo 

tsukuri In  XIIL  c/toka  157  motnotaraeu  is  written, 

but  as/dhikino  (q.  v.)  seems  to  be  intended. 

Momo-yo-gusay  phonetic  m.  k.  olmmnoyo  (identase). 

XX.    Chichi  haha  ga^  tono  no  s/drihe  ito,  momoyogusa^ 

fnomoyo  idemase,  waga  kitaru  made. 

Afofnayogusat  herb  of  a  hundred  ages  or  years,  may  be  a  kind 

of  Pyrethrum.      Until   my   return,   be  that  a  hundred  years 

lience,  may  she  await  me  in  all  her  beauty,  like  the  motnoyo 

that  groweth  behind  her  parents*  mansion.   Idetnase^^ohashifnase. 

Mono-no-ftl-no,    like    weapon    wight,    warrior.     Used, 

accompanied  by  yaso,  with  Ujikaha  (near  Kyoto),  the  River 

Uji  mindii^  of  all  (^^5^=eighty)  the  families  (fiji)  of  warriors 

(mononoftij ;  yaso  tomo  no  wo,  all  the  warriors  of  the  regiments 

of  guards ;  yaso  uji  Into,  all  persons  of  family  ;  yaso  no  wototne- 

ra,    all    the    maidens    of    gentle   birth ;   and   with     yaso  no 

kokoro,  uji  and  Ihase  no  mori — grove  of  Ibase,  Iha  root  of 

ihamUf  crowd,  fill,  as  warriors  do  a  camp.     Mononofuno  is  thus 

mainly  a  sort  of  epithet  of  Yaso,  eighty,  all,  and  can  only  be 

explained,  not  translated. 

VIII.  Mononofuno,  Ihase  no  mori  no,  hototogisu,  ima  mo 
nakanu  ka,  yama  no  to-kage  ni. 
Amid  the  shady  recesses  of  the  hills,  in  the  grove  of  Ihase — 
of  encamped  hosts  minding — not  yet,  belike,  singeth  the  cuckoo. 
See  also  /.  choka  13,  ///.  52,  IV.  59,  VI  77,  92. 

Mura-kimo-no  (H  ^f,  for  ^  gf),  viscerum  totalitas. 
Used  with  kokoro,  heart,  as  one  of  the  gozo,  five  viscera,  i.e., 
heart,  lungs,  stomach,  liver  and  kidneys. 

/.  choka  8  murakimono  kokoro  wo  itaifd,  sorrow- 

ful  my  heart  among  my  life-organs. 
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Muraisa^-no  {^),  like  the  murasaki  ^aweV'-^lJihasprr— 

mum  officinale  (Matsumura).     Used  with  Kokata  no  umipK 
h.,  koka=>&^>^/,  deep-tinted   (as  the  m.  flower — the  British 
officinale — has  yellowish  flowers,  but  the  Japanese  variety 'hais 
purplish  blue  florescence)  ;  with  tdhoheru  into  my  love  delightfuK-  ^ 
as  the  murasaki  flower. 

XV L  Murasakino,  Kokata  no  umi  ni,  kadzuki  tori,  tama 
kadzuki  deba,  aga  tama  ni  senm. 
Should  the  diving  birds  that  haunt  the  waters  of  Kcdcata — of 
rich  purple  mindii^ — bring  up  pearls  (as  the  pearl-fishers  do), 
of  what  pearls  they  bring  up  will  I  make  my  beadlace  belike. 

/.  Murasakino,  nihoheru  imo  wo,  nikuku  araba,  hitodzuma 
yuwe  ni  are  kolnme  ya  mo. 

Had  I  found  you  not  fair,  my  love,  fine  as  the  murasaki 
flower,  now  that  you  are  another's,  I  might  not  love  you,  "but 
still  I  do.  Hito  dzuma  has  here  rather  its  original  than  its  later 
signification  (Kogi).  The  tanka  is  addressed  to  the  Princess 
Nukada  by  Hitsugi  no  Miko. 

Hura-tama-no,  in  mana  ^  3E. 

XX,  Muratatna  no,  hiru  ni  kugi  sashi,  katame  to  ski ,  imo 
ga  kokori{ro)hay  ayoku  name  ka  mo. 
Firm  as  the  fixed  pivot  of  a  door-hinge  was  her  vow  of  &ith« 
fulness,  but  alas  I  fear  for  her  constancy.  Here  the  m.-k. 
(collection  of  pearls=rbeadlace)  applies  to  ktiru  (pivot)  as 
homophon  of  kunt  $^,  wind  or  twine  round  (as  a  beadlace 
round  neck  or  arm?)  Some  commentators  sec  in  nmratama 
no  an  Eastland  form  of  mibatamano  (q.  v.)  and  apply  it  to 
kufu  as=:kuro,  black. 

Hura-tori^no,  like  flocks  of  birds,  used  with  mure-tacki, 

assemble  and  depart ;  asatac/ii,  depart  at  dawn ;    idetacAi,  go 

forth :  in  all  expressions   the  allusion  is  to   tlic  morning  flight 

of  birds.     See  IV.  choka  92,  IX.  1 17,  XIII.  166. 

.  Nabiki-mo-no  (^t  |E),  like  drifting  sea-weed. 

IjjJJ^,  XI.  Murasaki  no,  Nadaka  no  urn  no,  nabikivwno,  kokoro 

ha  imo  ni,  yori  ni  shi  m(ytiozvo. 
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y  heart  is  borne  towards  my  love  as  the  sea  weed  is  bcnme 
/•the  waves  on  the  strand  of  Nadaka  in  Murasaki  (in Xii). 

Ifa-gnhgflhiki  (^  JHB),  celebrated,  femous,  AoftfegatMa 
)f  Yoshinu,  Samine  no  shima  and  Inami,— jperhaps  a  jcoittrac- 
ion  of  hanaguhashi  beautiful — see  sub  voce. 

NagurUHMimo  {VL  :&  for  fiff)»  a  bow-shot's  lengtfi,  .u«d 
with  tohoki,  Avs^BXA,     See  XIII.  choka  189. 

Naha-nori-no    (fli    ^),    kanjirro^}   sea-weed;    used 
■"lihoiietically  with  na  ha  katsute  norazhi  (the  name — na  ha — 

must  not  be  uttered;  nahanarino,  hikaba  tayu  to  ha  

breaking  if  ^trained — as  easily  as  the  nahanon  when  the  sea 
weed  gatherer  draws  it  into  his  boat 

Naku-ko-naffUy  like  puling  child.  Used  with  shitahi^ 
love  (as  a  very  young  child  does  its  motl\er)  ;  M^^v  idofd 
tohazUt  unasking  aught  (a  very  young  child  is  speechless) ; 
-pte  notfti  shi  nakayuy  but  weep  and  wail  (as  an  infant  does) ; 
^^niki  tori  sagtirit  go  seeking  after  (as  an  in&nt  when  crawling 
sifter  something  it  desires)  said  of  a  persistent  suitor.  See  ///. 
4:/ioka  49,  V.  61,  XIII  173. 

Naiku-tadza^nOy  like  screaming  crane. 

IV.  cJtoka    55    akegure   no,   asa  giri  kakuri, 

nakutadsuno,  nenomi  shi  nakayu  crying  with  the  cry  of  the 
crane  amid  the  morning  mists  when  night  gives  way  *to 
day. 

SfaklHtori-IlO,  like  screaming  wild-fowl,  used  with  ma 
maku  toki  nashi  incessantly. 

-lTaina*yomi-no,  explained  as  ^  H  ^,  fresh,  fine  -fle^h. 
Used  with  Kahi  (no  kuni),  Kahi=^^///,  sh.llfish,  Haliatis, 
Turbo  &c.     See  ///.  clwka  37. 

Nami'XlO-ho-llO  like  crest  (or  flower)  of  wave,  used  with 
itaburashiy  surging,  menacing. 

XIV.  Oshite    ina    to,    ine    ha    tsukanedo,    naminohono^ 
itaburashi  mo  yo,  kiso  hitori  nete. 
No,  no,  I  will  not,  last  night  you  failed  me  and  I  am  angry 
as  Mngry  waves.  ^  (She  refuses  her  lover's  requcslV    TVvex^  \s» 
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some  connexion  between  oshite  ina  to  (no,  I  will  not)  and  £^ 
ha  tsukanedo  (though  I  am  not  poundii^  rice — ^the  girl  is  lo 
class),  but  it  is  too  obscure  to  be  worth  what  would  be  a  loi 
explanation — ^the  quibble  is  mainly  phonetic,  ina-ine. 

Na-nori-80-no  (^  fH  81),  the  script  is  karifi,   us^^^ 

phonetically  with  na  nori  (^  ^)  and  its  derivatives ;  ^ 

Misagowiru,  isomi  ni  ofuru,  na  ha  norashite  yo^  oya 
shiru  so  mo. 
See  under  ntisagoiviru.    Nanoriso  is  a  sea-weed  {naffd-fumri 
wave-riding-weed  ?),  perhaps  Sargassum  enerve. 

Nara-shiba-nOf  phonetic  m.  k.  of  nan  ha  fnasa=^azu. 

XIL  Mikari  sum,  Kariji  no  wonu  no,  narashibano,  nare 
ha  masarazu,  kohi  koso  masare. 
Narashiba  is  Quercus  glandulifera.  The  concluding  couplet 
seems  to  mean — though  oftener  I  see  you  not,  yet  my  love 
increases  ;  and  the  jo — the  oaks  {narashiba)  of  the  little  moor 
of  Kariji,  of  royal  hunt  {kari)  reminding,  merely  introduces 
the  phonetic  m.  k.  narasJtiba — nara=^nare. 

Naru-kami-nOf  used  with  oto,  sound. 

XL  Amakumono,  yahe  kunto  kakuri.  Nam  kami  no,  oto  ni 
nomi  ya  mo,  kiki^vatari  natnu. 
Is  it  not  just  the  roar  of  the  thunder-god  hidden  by  the  manifold 
clouds,  the  clouds  of  heaven  that  is  borne  to  us  ? 

NatsU-kusa-nOy  like  summer  herbs  or  grass.  Used 
with  Nushimagasaki  (Cape  Nushima,  in  Ahaji),  nu  being 
regarded  a$  contraction  of  7tayu,  droop,  as  herbs  do  in 
summer;  omofdshinayete,  with  drooping  spirits  (//.  choka  i6) 
— or,  perhaps,  tender  feeling.  See  also  K.  Ixxxvi.  of  which 
the  sense  seems  to  be — tread  not  on  the  crumbled  shells  of  the 
strand  of  Ahine,  but  with  the  break  of  dawn  pass  on — the 
m.  k.  natS7ikusa  as  m.  k.  of  ahiiu  (sleep)  implying  a  feeling 
of  closeness  (as  summer  herbs  grow  thick  and  close.  It  is 
difficult  to  do  more  than  vaguely  indicate  the  sense  in  which 
such  a  m.k.  as  this  is  used. 

JTatsu-so-biku  (S  1ft  "^V)*  ^^^^^  ^^^'^v'^  *^»  ^'^  ^oxifc}^. 
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karifi.  In  mana  it  may  be  ^  ^  ^  Jft,  «tf  tsu{ri)saivo  hiku^ 
fish-angle, — rod-ply.  So,  however,  may  be  hempen  line,  not 
rod  (sawo).  The  m.  k.  thus  written  seems  to  signify — haul 
in  the  rope  (sustained  by  floats)  from  which  hang  a  number 
of  fishing  lines.  The  application  would  then  be  intelligible 
of  the  m.  k.  to  unakami,  sea-border,  seashore;  to  Unahi 
iM  H.  ^  where  land  meets  sea)  it  must  be  ^milar.  See 
also  XIII.  choka  148,  where  the  passage  is  defective — perhaps 
natsusobiku  is  applied  phonetically  to  {pmoki)nadzu{nn). 

Nayo-take-no,  like  swaying  bending  bamboo.  Used  with 
towoyoru  kora,  tniko  &Cy  graceful  and  slender  girl,  princess 
See  //.  choka  20. 

Niha-ni-tatsu,  in  garden  grown,  used  with  asa  hemp,  in 
asate  kobusuma,  coverlet  of  hempen  stuff;  i.  e.,  as  though  made 
of  hemp  grown  in  the  demesne. 

XIV ^  Nihanitatsut  asate  kobusuma,  koyohi  dani,  tsuma  yo 
shi  kosene,  asate  kobusuma. 
Coverlet  of  hemp  in  my  demesne  grown,  if  but  for  this  one 
night  I  would  my  love  came  to  me,  O  coverlet  of  hempen  stuflT. 
(If  correctly  interpreted,  this  is  a  rare  instance  of  quasi- 
personification). 

Nihatadzumi,  collect  in  pools  as  falling  rain. 

//.  Mitatashishif  shima  wo  miru  toki,  nihatadzumi,  naga- 
mm  naviida,  tonie  so  kanetsuru. 
When  I  look  upon  the  island  made  (by  our  prince)  in  the  garden 
lake,  the  tears  flow  from  me  in  floods,  nor  can  I  stop  their  flow. 

This  is  one  of  twenty  tanka  composed  in  memory  o! 
Hinami  no  miko. 

Niha-tsu-tori,  the  yard  (forecourt)  bird,  m.  k.  of  kake, 
cock. 

Nihi-muro-wo  (^  S). 

XI,  Nihimurowo,  ftivii  shidzumu  ko  ga,  tatama  narasu 
mo,  tavia  710  goto,  terascm  kimi  ivo,  ucld  he  to 
viazvose, 
A  sedoka.     How  the  armlets  tinkle  on  my  brave  fellows  there 
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who  beat  down  the  earth  with  their  feet  to  erect  thereoathe^ 
pillars  of  yonder  new  dwelling !    Tell  him  who  shines  amoi 
them  as  a  jewel  to  enter  the  mansion.     It  is  the  fether  wi 
bids  his  daughter  and  her  folk  tell  her  brid^room  to  tBk 
possession    of   his    newly    built    dwelling    place   (or 
pavilion?). 

IGh(HiOri*]10^  like  die  grebe  (Podiceps  minor),  m.  k. 
futarirnarabi-wU   consort  in  pairs^  as  grebes  do,  emblem  o; 
spousal  love,  a  Chinese  notion  ;   of  Okinaga  kaha,  okHifd^naga^ 
long-breathed,  as  diving  grebes  are  ;  Kadzushika  ^  Kadzusa), 
hadzu(hii)   meaning,   to    dive ;    nadztisahh  float,  swim ;    and — 
ashi-nure  koshi  wo. 

XI,  Omofur  ni  shit  atnari  ni  sfUkabUt  nUtotorinoy  ashinun 
koshi  wo,  hito  mikemti  ka  mo. 
Too  great  his  love  has  been,  and  so  hath  he  pursued  his  way 
tome  (careless  of  the  storm),  wet-footed  as  a  mlioXAr^  Hath 
one  ever  seen  such  fervour  of  love?  Motowori  substitutes 
a^  nayantu  koshi^  with  crippled  foot  (so  that  the  lover  had  to 
walk  painfully  like  ^\nUio  bird)— certainly  a  better  trial  of  the 
lover/s  '  fervour.' 

Niko-gUSa-nOy  like  tdko  (plant  or  flower). 

XIV,    Ashigari    no,    Hakone  vo    nero    ;«?,    nikogusano, 
fianadzuma  nare  ya^  lUmo  tjkazti  nemu. 
Is  she  a  new  bride  that  I  must  forbear  from  loving  her,  fine  as 
the  Niko  flower  that  bloom  in  the  heights  of  Hakone  in  Ashigari. 

Vochi-se-yamay  a  hill  in  Wakasa ;  the  m.  k.  is  used 

phonetically  with noc/ii  to  aliamu  to  (thinking) 

hereafter  to  meet  thee. 

Noto-kabamO'f  the  River  Noto ;  phonetic  m.  k.  with 
nochi  mo  ahaitm  (see  preceding  m.  k.),  7ioto  and  nochi  being 
regarded  as  sufficiently  homophonous. 

Nubatamano,  Nubatama  is  the  black-berried  Pardan- 
thus  chimiisls.  The  m.  k.  is  used  with  kurot  black  (as 
pardanth  berry) ;  kamiy  tresses ;  yo^  night ;  yu/ude,  dusk  ;  ifne 
(ywfie)t    dream    (in    darkness    of    night-time) ;     tsukiy    b\qq!c^ 
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shining  in  dark  sky) — nubatama  no  yo  watarU  isuki,  tnoon 
wandering  over  sky  as  pardanth-berry  black.  See  Lays  23, 
24,  39,  60,  153,  154,  240.     Also  K.  iv^  V.  and  N.  2395. 

Kutsutori  (Sf  B),  the  moorland  bird,  1.  c,  UgiMwa 
kizhi,  pheasant 

XII.  choka  178  nutsutarinof   kigis/a   ha  toycfimr 

the    tsu    fori,    kake    tno  naku   The   heath4>ird,    the 

pheasant,  makes  the  welkin  rii^  with  his  cry,  the  home* 
bird,  the  cock,  with  his  crow. 

Nuye-kotori  {nuyetorino),  the  nuye  bird,  perhaps  some 
sort  of  owl  ^ — used  with  uranage,  inwardly,  deeply  sad. 

/.  cftoka  4 nuyekotori,  uranage  woreba.    As   I 

felt  sad  with  the  sadness  of  (the  cry  of)  the  nuye  bird.  The 
m.  k.  is  also  used  witii  kaiakohi  tsuma,  unmated  wadu^ 
i.  e.,  left  in  (unloved)  loneliness  like  a  nuye  bird 

V,  choka  67 niiyetofinoy  nodo yobi  woru  ni *.•♦ 

uttering  throaty  (lamentable)  sounds  like  the  nuye  bird. 

Ochi-tagitsUy  fall  in  torrent  or  cascade,  phonetic  epithet 
of  Tagi  no  Miyako  (in  Yamato),  Tagi=/iz^*,  cascade. 

OfawoyOBhi  k.,  cix.  used  with  shibit  tunny-fish;  Vtm 
meaning  seems  to  be,  O  monstrous  fish  ! 

Ohobune-no  {-X  IB)*  1*^  ^  g'^t  ship.  Used  with 
ianomu,  rely  on,  trust  to,  (as  sailor  or  wayfarer  to  a  ship); 
Watari,  (hill-name) — watari,  to  cross,  pass  over,  (sea,  rivoTf 
etc.)  as  ships  do  ;  tayutafut  toss,  roll ;  yuta  ni  ararantu,  wiB 
toss  up  and  down ;  yiihtrayukura,  much  as  with  tayutafu  (fa^ 
yuta)  {fu)  and  yuta  (juda) ;  Katori  no  umi  (Lake  Omi  or  Biwa). 

//.  choka  26 ohobuneno,  tayutafu  mireba,  nagusor 

nturUt  kokoro  mo  arazu,  tossed  like  a  ship  at  sea,  so  to  say 
my  heart  knowing  no  comfort. 

XL  Unabara  no,   micld  ni   norite  ya,  aga  kohi  woriUt 
ohobune  no,  yuta  ni  aruramu,  hito  no  ko  yuwe  ni, 
over  the  sea-plain  faring   I  think   of  my  love,  and  like  Ae 
ship  that  bears  me  am  tossed  with  useless  grief,  for  another 
hath  her ! 
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XL  Ohobune  no^  Katori  no  una  ni,  iiari  on?sAi,i 
hito  ka,  mono  'mohazaranm. 
I  would  I  were  never  anxious  about  any  girl !     Th^jo  * 
anchor  {n  the  bay  of  Katori,  of  a  great  ship's  helmsman  ( 
=ikajitori)  minding.     Ikari  and  ikanaru  are  linked  phoneticall 
-^ika-ika.     See  also  Lays  17,  22,  26,  27,  59,  70. 

Oho-kimi-no  (:fc  3E)»  like,  or  of,  great  chief,  lord,  or 
sovran.     Used  with  Mikasa  (hill-name). 

VII.  Ohoktminot  Mikasa  no  yama  no,  obi  ni  seru,  hoso 
tarn  kaha  no,  oto  no  sayakesa. 
O  the  pleasantness  of  the  murmur  of  the  litde  river  tiiatf 
girdles  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Mikasa— of  my  Sovran  minding. 
Mikasa=/^f-^tf5a,  canopy '  of  state  (or  royal  hat).  Comp.  K. 
cvi.  cviii.  (where  the  m.  k.  is  merely  descriptive). 

Oho-kuchi-nOy   huge-mouthed.     Used  with  Makami  no 
hara.  (a  moor  in  Yamato). 

VIIL  Ohohuhi  no,  Makami  no  hara  ni,  furu  yuki  ha, 
itaku  nafuri  so,  the  mo  aranaku  ni. 
O  snow  that  fallest  on  Makami's  moor,  of  some  huge-mouthed 
wolf  (phokami)  minding — fall  not  so  sharply,  no  shelter  hath 
he  (i.  e.,  her  returning  lover).     Note  the  personification. 
i  '  /Oho-tomo-no  (:;fc  #),  Great  or  Grandguard  (a  clan  or 
gdijid-name.)      Used    with    Mitsu,     Takashi,    pi.    xm—'miisu 
(aia^i   {takechi),    meaning    brilliant,    valiant,    heroic,    heroip 
tvith. the  heroism  of  the  Ohotomo  clan,  as  to  the  glories  of 
which  see  especially  V.  chbka  68,  XX.  263. 
.       /.    Ohotofnano,  Takashi  no  hama  no,  matsugaiieno,  niakite 

nuru  yo  ha,  ihe  shi  shinubayu. 
Making  the   foot  of  a  pine  tree  my  pillow,  on  the  strand  of 
Takashi   (or   Takechi) — name  that  recalleth  the  glories  of  the 
Ohotomo  clan — I  dream  of  home. 

.  Oho-tori-no  {%  Jlr)»  g^at  bird.  Used  with  Hakahi 
(Mil-name)  in  Yamato.  Ha  (lid)  is  feather,  hence  the  use  of 
the' m.  k.  or  ha-kahi  {Jia-kaluini)  may  refer  to  the  furnishing 
of  moulted  feathers  for  arrows,  in  whicU  ca^se  tVv^  rcv^  k.  vxwf 
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c3enote   the  eagle  {washi),  or  lastly   ha-kahi  may=wii^  or 

plumage.  ' 

pho-wi*gaBa(  a   variety   of  Scirpus   tacustris,    phonetic 

*-«ii.  k.  used  with   {pho)  yoso  ni  miski  yd^ka,  after  having 

looked  elsewhere,  anywhere, 

Oho-yuki-no,  great  snow  storm.  ,  ' 

//.  choka  24 ya  no  sliigekeku,  okoyukinc,  tme&irfA 

kitare   like   a  great  storm   of  snow   was  the  thick   cloud  of 
arrows  that  flew  in  hurtling  showers, 

Oki-ni-Btunn,  ocean  (oflii^)  haunting — m.  k.  of  kamo, 
wild-duck  {which  migrates  across  the  ocean). 

Oki-tBU*mo-no  (|^  IS),  as  sea-weeds  of  the  deep.  Used 
^rith  Nabari  (name  of  a  hill),  with  7uiSaru=kakuru,  hidden,  aa 
sea-weeds  are  in  the  deep ;  naiiiku,  yield,  as  sea-weeds  to  the 
^»vay  of  wave  or  tide. 

Oki-tsu-nami  (||  {&)>  waves  of  the  offing  (deep  sea). 
tJsed  with  shikite,  incessantly,  continually,  as  the  waves  that 
-  -mt  and  M. 

XI.  Nagusamuru,  kokoro  ha  naski  ni,  akitsunarrii,  shikiie 
nomi  ya  vto,  kohi  watarinatnu.  '• 

My  heart  is  ever  unsolaced ;    for  the  torments  of  love  aife 
incessant  as  the  roll  of  the  waves  of  the  deep  sea. 

XIII.  choka  132 okitsuuami,  kikohi-kogiri-ko,  ama 

'*u  tsuribune,  come  sculling  in,  vying  with  eachother  like  the 
^rver-sweeping   waves  of  the  deep  sea,   ye  fishermen  in  your 

angling  boats "  ' 

XIX.  choka   252   okitsiinami,   towottm   tnayoMkl, 

, painted  eyebrows  rounded  like  sea-billows. 

Oki-tau-tori  (^l  ^,  wild-fowl  of  the  deep  sea,  that 
haunt  or  fly  over  the  deep  sea.  Used  with  kamo,  wild-duck  ; 
Ajifu  no  hara,  moor  of  Ajifu,  rt/>=teal   {ajikanw). 

XVI.  Okitsutori,  Kamo  chifu  fitne  no,  kaheri-koba.  Vara 
no  sakimovi,  liayaku  tsuge  koso. 
■When  the  ship  c;illeJ  the  '  Wild-Duck'  shall  return— that  bird 
of  ocean, — let  the  w  richer  on  Vara  send  me  switt  ladings  ftvetto^. 
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Oku-yama-nOf  inland,  or  wild  hills,  wild-land  beyoo^ 
the  neighbourhood   of  City-Royal.     Used   with   ma-Ai,  ii( 
woody  le.,  ftinoki  (Chamaccyparis). 

XL  Okuyamano,  maki  no  iiato  ha,  oshihiraH  shiuM 
{yoshiyayoshi)  ide  kone,  nochi  ha  ika  seinu* 
Open  the  door,  love,  of  wild-hUl  right-wood  made»  and  come 
ime  ao^,  later  were,  too  late ! 

Ortiiteru-ya   (*P  *,  Bl  fiR).   An  epithet  of  Naniha— ^ 

Some  commentators   derive   Naniha    from    nami-haya    wave 
swifi;  where  swift  the  waves  roll  in ;   others  from  nami  hana^ 
wave-flowers,   the  white  crests  of  the  waves.    The  vtu  k.  maj 
ioUow  the  scripts  as  shining,  sparkling,  or  may  be  a  contrac- 
tion of  o$hitaterUt  surge,  toss  etc..  See  Lays  48,  JJ^  79,  259, 
a6i.    See  also  K.  liii.  N.  434. 

S|i-bahe-nasUf  like  fifth  month  flies.  Used  with 
90waku  {gu)f  be  tumultuous,  noisy  (as  flies  that  buzz  in 
summer). 

///.   choka  25   miko  no  mikado  no  sabahenasu^ 

sawaku  toneri  ha the  Court  pages  (or  folk)  thronging 

the  mikds  palace  like  flies  in  summer.     So  in  Lay  69 

sataJunasu,   saivaku  kodomo,  children  frolicking    noisily  like 
fifth  month  flies. 

Sftda-no-ura-nOy  the  Bay  of  Sada  in  Tosa.  Used  as 
phonetic  epithet  of  sada=shidaz=:worit  time,  period. 

Sadsu-hito  (^i^),  a  general  name  for  hunters  and  fishers, 
(umi-sachi  aiko,  vama-sachi-biko\  applied  as  m.  k.  to  Yutsuki 
ga  take,  a  peak  in  Yamato — yutsukiz=yudznka=:^yHmi'd2uka, 
part  of  bow  held  in  hand  of  hunter. 

X.  Kagirohinoy  yufu  sari  kureba,  sadzuhitono,  Yutsuki  ga 
take  m,  kasund  tanabiku. 
When  the  evening  glow  begins  to  fade,  far  and  wide  the  mists 
spread  about  the  peak  of  Yutsuki—  of  bow  by  hunter  grasped 
reminding. 

Sa-goromo-nOy  right-garment  or  gaberdine.  It  is  a  m. 
k.    complementary    to     Wo  inukubaiu^  a   \>NO-^^ak^^  \«i\  \kx 
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Hitaclu-^i^(7;»^7  no  wo  tstiku,  meaning  to  attach  the  cords 
fiistening  the  folds  of  the  vestment. 

Sahidzuru-ya,  used  with  Kara-usu.  See  under  kotch 
sahiku  {gu), 

Saka-tori-no  (4g  j^),  wild-fowl  or  birds  of  the  hill-passes. 
Used  with  momii^,  because  in  the  early  morning  birds  are  seen 
flying  over  the  hill-passes. 

Saki-dake«no  (£Mif)«  ^^  (halves  oO  sf^t-bamboo.  Used 
with  sogahi  ni  neshu 

VIL  Waga  seko  wo,  idzuku  yukatPte  tOy  sakidakenop  sogahi 
ni  neshikuy  ima  shi  kuyashi  mo. 
My  love,  whither  hath  my  love  wandered  ?     Shall  we  turn  our 
backs    on    each  other    like  the  halves    of  a    ^it-bamboo? 
(There  has  been  a  coolness,  let  it  not  endure.) 

Saki-kusa-no.  This  m.k.  is  written  H  ^^  three  stalked, 
and  is  used  with  naka^  between,  midmost  (of  three)-^ 
like  the  middle  of  the  three  branches  of  the  saH  herb, 
which  may  be  azegtisa  or  sagiso  (an  orchid,  Habenaria 
radiatd). 

Saku-hana-nOf  like  full-blown  flower.  Used  with  utsu- 
rohU  fade,  change,  as  the  spring  blossoms  do. 

Sakura-bana  i)S^  ^»  wild  cherry  blossom.  Used  with 
Sakaye  wotome,  girl  blooming  as  the  cherry  blossom. 

Sanakadzura  (samkadzurd). 

Sanekadzura  (j^  til>  ^>  {^  ^»  K  £  K'  £  i^^  ^ 

magnoliaceous  creeper  or  trailer  {Kadzura  japanicd)*  Used 
with  words  denoting  extent  of  time  or  its  limitation.  With 
nochi  mo  ahamu,  will  meet  hereafter ;  tayemu  no  kokoro  waga 
^mohanaku  ni,  no  thought  have  I  of  loving  thee  with  a  heart 
that  shall  fail  thee. 

X//,    Yufutatamu,   Tanakami  yama    no,     sanekadzura, 
arisarite  ski  vto,  ima  fiarazti  to  mo. 
Though  we  may  not  meet  now,  yet  shall  we  meet,  though  long 
the  time  may  be  as  coil  of  creeper  on  Tanekami's  hill.    For 
vufiUatamu  see  sub.  voce. 
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Sane-kaya-no  (|^  i^).    The  precipe  meaning  of  sm 
in  these  compounds  is  not  easy  to  determine.      Sane  may 
mean  a  pip  or  seed,  or  true  or  7na-7te  right  (well)  stalkecL 
The  script  herc=pliant  {sa-nahe)  stemmed  herb  or  grass  (reed)- 
Kaya  apparently  is,   or  is  akin  to   Miscanthus  sinensis. 
m.  k.  is  used  with  niakoto  nagoyaka,  truly  soft,  yielding. 

XIV.   Woka  ni  yose,   ivaga  kani  kaya  nOy  sanekcyano, 
makoto  nagoyaka,  nero  tohena  ka  fno=nemu  to 
ihanu  ka  mo. 
Wilt  thou  not  yield  to  me  cruel  one,  with  the  true  gentle- 
ness of  the  well-haulnied  reeds  that  I  reap  me—- nor  say  me  nay 
on  the  hill-side. 

Sane-sashi.  See  K.  xxv.  where  it  is  an  epiihet  of 
Sagami  (the  province).  Perhaps  it  refers  to  Fuji — ^true-peak- 
showing  (sa-ne-sashi). 

Sa-ni-dzurafa  GR   for  J(|  fj-  ||g),   right-ruddy   com- 

plexioned.  Used  of  waga  okokimi,  my  great  lord  or  sovran ; 
kimi,  lord,  lover,  thou  ;  into,  sister,  sweetheart ;  wotome^  girf ; 
iroy  colour ;  montijit  autumn  glow ;  hinto,  cord  of  vestment 
Dzurafuy  (istirii)  seems  merely  to  verbalize  sa-ni,  true  red 
(«/=earth,  red  earth,  red  colour). 

Sashi-nami-no     (^  3fe)»     ^^  ^^-  chbka  90  this   seems 

descriptive  merely, sashmami  no  tonari  no  kind , 

the  gentles  dwelling  in  the  adjoining  row  of  houses. 

Sashi-noboru,   hardly   a  m.  k.      IL  chbka  20   

sashi7ioborUt  Hirume  no  mikoto,  His  Highness  Hirume  who 
ascends  up  to  heaven. 

Sashi-susumu  (JB  iH). 

VI,  SashisnsiimUy  Kufusu  no  zvonu  no,  hagi  na  hana, 
chiramu  toki  ni  shi,  yiikite  iavmkemu. 
•Used  with  Kurusu  (inc^or  of).  None  of  the  explanations  of 
this  ni.  k.  are  at  all  satisfactor}'.  It  is  written  ^  jl^,  but 
what  this  has  to  do  with  Kurusu,  written  ^  flg,  it  is  im- 
possible to  say.  If  I'lini  be  taken  (as  written)  as  kuri,  chestnut, 
it    might    be    read    as    sasJd    sn^amn^  vX^tvoNaxv^  ^i3£^a.  ^'^lK3«i^J 
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character  of  the  chestnut  burr  Qgai).  Some  commentators 
r^ard  the  m.  k.  as  a  script  error  (possible  enough  in  cur^ve) 
for  Mura^ama,  and  read  this  in  connexion  with  him  (the 
pivot  of  a  door-hinge  on  which  the  hinge  turns,  or  to 
wind  round,  as  a  beadlace  {muratanta)  round  the  arm, 
or  Kurti  may  be  ^,  come.  The  tanka  means,  fallen 
adas  are  the  flowei's  of  the  hagi  on  the  moor  of  Kurusu^ 
which  I  would  have  offered  to  the  god.  *  I '  is  the  Dainagon 
Ohptomo  Kyo, 

Sasa-dake-no  CM  1ir)»  used  with  tmko,  prince;  ofuh, 
tniyci,  palace ;  taneri  wotpko,  page  or  servant  of  the  court  \.ha 
komorite  art.  The  meaning  of  the  script  is,  planted  bamboo 
slip,  but  it  may  mean  merely  an  erect  stalk,  as  of  kibi^  anciently 
kind,  millet,  and  at  a  later  period  have  become  attached  to 
kind,  lord  etc.,  and  so  extended  to  cognate  expressions. 

X,  Sasudakeno,  Jia  koinorite  are,  wage  seko  ga,  wag^ri 
ki  sezuba,  aga  kohinie  ya  mo. 
My  beloved  who  liest  there  midmost  the  standing  millet 
hidden,  (or  comest  unseen)  even  if  thou  comest  not  to  me, 
shall  I  not  love  thee  ?  This  appears  to  be  the  meaning  of  the 
iimkay  and  in  it  sasudake  must  mean  standing  millet  (a  thick 
Jeafy  crop).  In  my  Primitive  Texts  I  give  a  different  but 
conceivable  explanation  of  this  m.  k.  In  the  above  tanka 
are'=.arahare,^     The  translation  in  conjectural. 

Sasu-yanagi  (>jnj  J^),  planted  willow  slip,  which  grows 
freely,  hence  the  application  to  adziisa  (Catalpa)  which  grows 

freely  also.      XII L   chbka   183    sasuyanagi,    neharu 

adzusa  (yumi  being   intended) — taking  iii  his  royal 

hand  the  bow  of  adzusa  which  groweth  freely  as  the  planted 
willow.     The  explanation  is  tentative. 

Sa-WC-shika-no,  true-male-deer,  used  with  Irinu,  the 
moor  or  forest  waste  of  Irinu,  within  which  the  true  male- 
deer  was  parked  {irinu), 

*  Note. — xMay  sastulake  refer  to  the  young  branches  stuck  in  preparatory 
ricc-pJots  to ^uard  1  hem  from  harm?  t 
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Sa-y nri^bana,  true-lily-flower,  phcmetic  iTL  k.  of  jwi= 

VIIL  Wagimokoga,  the  no  kaki  tsu  no,  sayuriiana,  yuri 
to  ihereba,  ina  chifu  to  nitsu. 
The  gist  is — ^if  she  sayeth,  hereafter  (we  shall  meet),  'tis  as 
though  she  said,  never.    The  jo  is— the  true  lily  that  bloometti 
within   the   fence   of  my   love's   dwelling— 4he   conn^on  b 
sayuribana  yuri-yuri=^nocfU. 

Sazare-nami  (/J>  jift).  wavelets,  ripples.  Used  wift 
iso,  shore ;  ma  naku  unrestingly,  incessantly  (as  the  ripples 
that  follow  each  other  without  rest),  shikite  kohi  isufsu,  wMe 
loving  ever ;  yamu  toki  mo  naku,  never  ceasing ;  tackiSe  mo 
Wti  mo,  standii^  or  sitting,  goii^  or  staying,  i.  e.,  always. 

///.  Sazarenami,  iso  Kose-ji  nam,  Notose  kaha,  oto  no 
sayakesa,  tagitsu  se  goto  ni. 
Oh  the  pleasantness  of  the  murmur  of  the  waters,  wherever 
the  rapids  flow  of  Notose's  river  by  Kose's  track — ^minding 
of  strands  by  rippling  wavelets  beaten  {iso  Kose=:iiso  kose — 
break  on  the  shore). 

Shidzu-tamaki  (fl|  38C  ^  iH)-     The  script  is  partly 

kariji,  ^  ^,  meaning  tempen  cloth.  The  true  meaning  is 
1^,  low,  mean,  and  the  m.  k.  is  read  with  kadzu  mo  aramt^ 
of  no  account,  and  iyashiki,  mean,  worthless ;  tamaki  is  an 
armlet  of  beads  or  pearls. 

IV.  Shidzutamaki,  kadzu  m  mo  aranu,  waga  mtmoc/u, 
ikade  kokodaku,  aga  kohi  wataru. 
Less  than  nothing  am  I,  mean  as  a  shabby  armlet,  yet  how 
great  my  love ! 

Shiho-bune-no,  like  sea-going  ship.     Used  with  narabeU^ 
(ships)  beached  or  moored  side  by  side. 

XIV.  Wokusa  wo  to,    Wogusa  suke  wo  to,  shihobtmeno, 
narabete  mireba,  Wogusa  kachimeri. 
Seen  together,  like  sea-ships  beached  in  harbour,  I  say  that  he 
{Jeaseth  more  than  he  of  Wokusa.     (There  is  implied  in  the  two 
place-names  being  differeutialed  lueiAy  Vsy  ^  nigovi^  ^  ^^ar 
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equivalence  on  the  part  of  her  wooers  in  the  mind  of  the  lady 
ivho  indites  the  tanka. 

XIV.  Shihobuneno,  okareba  kanastd^  sa-netsureba,  fdtogoto 
sfdgesfd,  na  wo  mo  doka  s/dmu. 
To  leave  you  like  a  ship  in  haven  were  misery,  to  love  you  were 
^o  give  cause  for  men's  tongues  to  wag — ^what  shall  be  done, 
<dear?  Of  this  obscure  tanka  there  are  several  explanations 
of  which  the  one  now  given  appears  the  most  natural. 
Okareba  may  be  |B  or  j^. 

ShikishimanOy  scarcely  a  m.  k ShiktsfUtna  no^ 

Yamato  no  kuni Yamato  where  Shikishima  is.    In  the 

Kojiki  Sumeramikoio  no  Shikishima  no  ohamiya  td 

mashimasfdte  ame  no  shita  shiroshimeshishi — the  Sovran  resident 
in  his  great  palace  of  Shikishima  ruled  the  under-heaven  (the 
whole  land).  Shikishima,  usually  written  SSI  Aft  MB*  ^'^  ^' 
seat  of  the  Palace  under  the  Mikado  Kimmei  (about  540  A. 
D.)  and  became  a  name  or  epithet  for  the  province,  and 
afterwards  for  the  whole  land. 

Shiki-tahe-no  (St  j^)'  There  are  other  scripts.  A 
spread-out  thin  stuff  for  sleeping  on.  Used  with  words 
connected  with  sleeping,  bcdplace,  etc.,  sode^  tamoto,  koromo, 
ntakura,  toko,  sleeve,  gaberdine,  pillow,  alcove;  also  with  ihe, 
dwelling  place ;  kurokami,  jetty  tresses  (as  dishevelled  in  bed 
at  dawn),  but  here  it  may  be  a  script-error  for  nubatama  (q.  v.) 
See  Lays  17,  26,  29,  30,  49,  58,  70,  82. 

Shima-dzutafu  (Hg  flt),  coast,  pass  by  (many)  is- 
lands. Used  with  a-haya  (ashi-haya=.no8oiK7j^^  no  wobune^ 
swift  ship. 

VIL  Shimadzutafu,  a-haya  no  wobune,  kazemamori,  toshi 
hay  a  henamu,  afu  to  ha  nashi  ni. 
As  the  crew  of  a  swift-keeled  ship  that  coasteth  many  an 
island  wait  for  fair  %vind  and  fine  weather,  so  have  we  amidst 
the  storms  of  slanaer  for  years  waited  and  yet  found  no  safe 
moment  for  meeting  each  other.  This  is  the  real  meaning  of 
tbc  /4fn^a  here  (lec^ssarily  paraphrased^ 
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Shima-no-ntl-llOy  the  moor  of  Shima  (Yamato)i  perhaps 
a  tract  engirdled  by  the  windii^  river  of  Yoshinu.  It  is  a 
phonetic  m.  k.  of  shibashiba — sliima  shima, 

X,  Kunisura    ga^    haru    na    tsumuramu,    shimanonufw, 
shibashiba  kitfd  wo,  omofu  kono  goro. 
The   moor   of  Shima  where  one  gathers  the   spring   salads 
of    Kunisurai — again,    again    {shibashiba)    do    I    now    think 
of  thee! 

Shima-tsu-tori,  the  island  bird,  the  cormorant  Used 
with  U'kahif  cormorant  keeping,  u-kahi  ga  tomo  ha,  cormorant- 
keepers.    See  also  K.  xv.  and  N.  1 184. 

Shinadem  (IK  M)>  a  Kariji  script  The  m.  k.  is  used 
with  kata,  as  though  meaning,  ^  shoulder,  (or  ")$  perliaps)  in 
Kata-asuha-kaha,  and  in  Tsushima  Sanukata.  The  meaning 
seems  to  be  shinatsuru,  slope,  be  sloping  (as  shoulders  slope  or 
a  hill  slopes  up  or  down). 

Shi-naga-tori.  This  m.  k.  may  mean  either  shiri — or 
wo-naga,  long-tailed  or  long  rumped  bird,  or  shi-naga,  long- 
b^reathed  bird  (as  diver-birds  are),  such  as  the  nihotori  (q.  v.). 
Vsed  with  Wina  pi.  n.  {tvi-natni),  i.  e.,  with  syllable  wi  ^  ^, 
be,  be  with,  as  in  the  expression  narabi-ud,  be  tc^ether,  as 
pairing  waterfowl.     In    IX.   chbka    104  we  find  shinagatori, 

aha  ni  tsukitaru,  adzusa  Here  the  connexion  with 

aha  is  very  obscure,  the  explanation  that  aha  must  be  taken 
as  contraction  of  uha-ha,  upper  plumage,  is  quite  unsatisfactory. 
But  there  seems  to  be  no  other. 

Shinahi-nebu  (SI  '^  IK  4^)*  the  Albizzia  juUbrissiyi. 

XL  Wagimokoivo,  kiki  Jstiga  mc  lie  no,  shinahincbu,  a 
ha  shinubi  yezii,  ma  naku  shi,  'moheba, 
Wagimokowo  kiki  is  a  jo  to  Tsuga,  shinahi  nebu  is  phonetically 
linked  with  shinubi  in  both  its  meanings.  O  swaying  jiobti  tree 
that  flourisheth  on  Tsuga's  moor,  never  can  I  win  rest,  for  ever 
my  thoughts  dwell  upon  my  love.  Tsuga  implies  wagimoko 
xvQ  kiki-tsiigi  (ever  hearing  his  love's  name)  and  shinubi  nebu, 
shinubi  yezu  (can  win  no  rest). 
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l-zakartL  The  meanirg  of  this  m.  k«  is  obscure, 
in  N.  under  Jomei,  nth  year,  we  read  that  a  pagoda  of  Jiipp 
stories,  koshi  ^,  was  erected  on  the  banks  of  tlie  Kudd;^. 
Koshi  is  also  represented  by  the  characters  j|p  |5.  Lastly, 
Koshi  is  the  name  of  a  province  (comprising  the  three  Yechii. 
The  m.  k.  is  applied  to  Koshi;  it  may  mean,  further  and 
further  removed  (from  City-Royal),  or,  taking  sfuna:=saka^  by 
many  a  pass  removed.  The  last  explanation  is  perhaps 
ihe  best 

XVII.   chbka   216— -in   one   reading   sJdnazakaru 

Koshi  wo  osame  ni,  for  the  purpose  of  administering  the  distant  (?) 
province  of  Koshi. 

Shinunomeno,  (fne=vmn)  shinu,  written,  small  bamboo, 
is  a  variety  of  Anmdinaria  Siiuoni,  The  m.  k.  is  phonetic  of 
shmubi,  endure,  conceal,  etc.,  shimi'Shmu. 

XL  Akikashiha,  Uniha  kahahe  no,  shinunomeno,  shinubiU 
mireba,  ime  ni  fniyekeri. 
The  gist  of  this  tmika  is — as  I  thought  of  my  love  loi^ngly  I 
saw  my  love  as  in  a  vision.  The  m.  k.  is  introduced  by  a  ja — 
O  the  waste  of  bamboo-grass  {shinu)  by  the  river-side  of  Uruha. 
r^or  akikashiha  see  sub  voce, 

Shira-kumo-no  (Q  S^,  white<loud-like.  Used  with 
onwhi'Sugubeki — sugu,  pass  away  like  white  clouds ;  Tatsuta, 
Litm,  rise,  as  white  clouds  may  ;  tayenishi  into, 

IV.  Asa  ni  hi  ni,  Irodzuku  yama  no,  shirakumano,  Omohi- 
sugubeki,  kimi  ;//  aranaku  ni. 
Like  the  white  clouds  that  morn  and  even  dwell  on  Irodzuku- s 
hill  doth  my  love  ever  pass  to  my  lord — irodzuku  means  love 
^lit.  colour)  stained.  .i 

XIV.  Shirakumo7io,  tayenishi  imo  wo,  aze  scro  to,  kokoro 
ni  noi'ite,  kokoba  kanaslukc. 
Like    a    white    cloud,    hath    my   fickle  love   gone  from    me 
What    shall    I    do  ?       Of  my   heart    she    is    ever    mistress, 
and   I   am   full    of  woe — aze   sero=^nani  to  seyo.      See    also 
Lays  86,  joj^. 
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ShiramanagO   (3  ISi  #)*  white  (shining)  sands.    Used 

with  Mitsu,  pi.  n.;  also  shirafnanago,  kiyaki  hama,,, 

bright  strand  of  shining  sand. 

Shira-mayumiy  white  spindle-tree  (Euonymus  eurqx)ea) 
of  the  white  wood  whereof  bows  were  made,  as  of  adsusa. 
Used  with  Haru  yama — Aaru  being  taken  as  ^,  bend  a  bow 
{yunn)\  with  Hida  no  Hosoya  (pi.  n.),  Hida=A/(>6w)/^i««), 
bend,  draw  a  bow. 

Shiranami-no  (|3  ^),  white  waves — used  with  Juima, 
shore,  where  the  white  waves  roll  in ;  ichishiroku^  plain  to  see 
as  the  white-crested  waves ;  omoshiru  kind. 

XIL  Kami  no  goto^  kikoyutu  tagi  no,  skimnatnino,  onuh 
shiru  kimi  ga,  tniyenu  kono  goro. 
Not  seen  for  days  my  lord  as  well  known  to  eye  as  to  ear  the 
roar  of  the  white  waves  of  the  thunderous  rapids. 

Shiranu-hi  (Q  1%  kariji  for  7I^  ^  ^),  strange  flames  or 
fires  unknown.  Used  with  the  pi.  n.  Tsukushi.  The  principal 
explanations,  none  quite  satisfactory,  are  these:  (i)  that  the 
allusion  is  to  N.  1653  where  we  read  that  the  Mikado  being  at 
sea  off  Tsukushi  saw  a  flare  on  the  coast  which  served  as  a 
guiding  beacon  durii^  the  night — on  inquiry  it  was  found  that 
no  man  knew  of  the  flare  {hito  ga  shiranu  ht)\  (2)  that  the 
bright  blaze  of  a  bush-fire  is  alluded  to  (see  //.  24,  w.  55-60), 
and  (3)  that  the  bright  sparkle  of  the  nu  jewel  ^^'as  manifested. 
Nu  seems  to  have  been  a  kind  of  coral  which  may  have  been 
common  off  the  Tsukushi  coast.  Comp.  the  jewel-spear  (««- 
boko)  of  Izanagi  and  Izanami  on  the  bridge  (or  ladder)  of 
heaven.     See  also  V.  chbka  6. 

Shiranu-kunif  unknown  or  foreign  land,  or  land  un- 
knowing (or  not  obeying)  the  Mikado.     In  /.  clibka  1 3  we  have 

the  passage shiranu  kuni  yori  Koseji  in  wliich 

shiranu  kuni  yori  (return  to  obedience?)  is  a  mere  complemen- 
tary preface  to  Kose — kos€=zi^ss  along,  traverse, 

Shira-SUgenO    (fi  ^).    white   ^bv\^\\0\    ot   v\\m\^d  suge^ 
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(reed,  rush,  sedge).  Used  descriptively  with  Manu  pi.  n.---pool, 
bay  etc.  of  Manu,  also  phonetically  in 

XL  Ashitadzuno,  sawaku  (^«)  iriye  no,  shirasugeno,  shirc^ 
retnu  tame  to,  kochitakaru  ka  mo. 
The  text  must  be  corrupt  of  this  tanka  which  may  be  rendered 
tentatively— 

That  my  love  be  known  would  I  ever  declare  it,  as  the  cranes 
ever  cry  among  the  reedy  la^^oons.  The  phonetic  link  is 
shira(suge) — shira{remti). 

Shiratama-no  (jg  £)- 

XIX.  skiratamanoy  migahoshi  kimi my  jewel-bright 

lord  whom  I  long  to  see. 

Shira-to-horUf  m.  k.  of  Onihita  yama  or  Nihitayama 
(in  Kodzuke).  The  meaning  is  given  in  the  script  j^  BB  |B 
(if  correct) — where  men  dig  out  fine  white  hones.  To  tHe 
armourer  of  old  Japan  a  good  hone  would  be  a  treasure. 

Shira-tori-no  (3  J^)>  white  bird,  used  with  Sagisaka  yama, 
sagi  meaning  stork  ;  with  Tobayama,  todu=fiy ;  Manu  no  kuni, 
a  tract  in  Settsu,  perhaps  because  storks  were  abundant  there. 

Shira-tsutsuzhi  (fi  ^  Q  part  ^ariji),  white  or  fine 
azaleas.     Used  phonetically  with  sfdranu  koto  mochi. 

X.  OminahesfUt  Saki  nu  ni  ofuru,  skiratsutsuzki,  shiranu 
koto  mochi,  ihareshi  waga  se. 
The  sense  of  this  tanka  is  very  obscure.  It  seems  to  be,  that 
as  to  our  knowing  not  (my  love)  all  the  world  knows  it,  dear ! 
The  fo  to  the  m.  k.  is — the  white  azaleas  that  grow  on  the 
moor  of  Saki — of  flowering  (saki)  omina/ieshi  (q.  v.)  minding. 

Shira-tsuyu-no  (fi  R),  white  (shining)  dew.  Used 
with  Ke,  KiJie,  vanish,  perish,  as  the  white  dew  of  morning  so 
soon  does. 

X.  Aki  no  ta  7io,  ho  no  lie  ni  okeru,  shiratsuyuno,  kemi- 
beku  ai  c  ha,  omohoyuru  ka  mo, 
Alas  I  am  perishing  of  love  as  the  white  dew  perishes  that  lies 
upon  the  rice-ears  of  the  fields  of  autumn. 
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Shira-yoki-no  (fi  S)»  white  snow. 

X.    Yonabarifio,  nu  ki  ni  furi  ohofu,  shirayukinot  ichi- 
shiroku  shi  mo,  kohimu  are  kamo. 
Is  it  not  plain,  alas,  (though  I  tried  to  hide  my  feelings)  that 
love,  plain  as  the  snow  that  whelms  the  moors  and  woods  ol 
Yonabari. 

Shiri-kusa-no  (^  i^)f  phonetic  epithet  of  shirhtu, 
XL  Minato  ashi  ni,  mazhireru  kusa  no,  shirikusano,  Hto 
mina  shirinu,  aga  shita  omokL 
Now    r"    men  have  got  to    know    {shirinu)    of  my  inmost 
thoughts,  (of  love).     The  Jo  is — the  sfuri    (know)  grass    that 
grows  among  the  reeds  of  the  harbour.     Shirigiisa  is  said  to 
be  the  same  as  the  /,  Juncus  ef]fusus. 

Shiro-tahe-no  (3  i^^  3  ^>  fi  ilW  ^)>  white  bleachen 
stuff  (hempen,  mulberry  fibre,  silk,  etc.,  used  with  parts  of 
dress ;  koromo,  gaberdine ;  with  sode,  sleeve ;  tantoto^  sleeve ; 
koromode,  sleeve ;  tasuki,  sleeve-bands ;  hire,  scarf,  wimple ; 
himo,  dress  cords ;  obi,  girdle.  There  are  also  the  phrases 
shirotahe  no  kumo,  cloud  ;  shirotahe  no  ha,  plumage,  where 
the  word  is  descriptive — shirotahe  no  kivii  (^)  is  an  error  for 
shikitaheno  (q.  v.).     See  K.  xcvi. 

Shishi-zhi-mono  (B  S  '^)>  deer  like.  Used  with 
i'hahi  fusid,  i-hahi<vogafni,  creep  and  crouch,  crouch  and 
pray,  the  attitude  being  compared  with  that  of  a  stag  on  his 
knees.     So  with  hiza<vori  fushi,  knee-bend-crouch. 

VL  choka  89.    Isojwkami  Fiini  no  inikoto  ha shisht- 

zhimojio,  yuiniya  kakomite His  Highness  of  Fura    in 

Isonokami,   escorted   by  archers   as   a   prisoner,   like  a   deer 
enclosed  by  bowmen  (hunters). 

In  N.  2552  the  m.  k.  is  used  with  midzu  hikegomori^ 
like  a  stag  standing  (at  bay  ?)  in  a  pool  of  water. 

Shita-bimo-no,  phonetic  m.  k.  of  ^sJuta  (yu),  deeply, 
■jiwardly.     Shita-buno  are  fastening  cords  of  undergarments. 

XV »  Mono  *ino/u  to,  hito  ni  ha  viiyezJd,  sJdtabiinono,  shita 
yti  kofiifu  ni,  tsuki  so  he  ni  kern. 
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To  understand  this  tonka  read — shitabUnofto  sfUUi  ga  kofuru 
td  tsuki  so  he  ni  keru  mono  ^mofu  to  hito  ni  /ta  miyizhi. 

G>ncealed  my  lovei  month  after  month  has  gone  by»  and 
yet  I  have  not  let  it  be  seen  of  men — but  I  can  hide  it  no  more. 

Shizhi-kushiro.    Used  with  yomi.  Hades. 

The  probable  meaning  of  this  m.  k.  is  abundance  (shizhi^ 
of  kushiro:=kusuri,  kishiru  {^abi  or  kahi  s/iiru),  L  e.»  sake^  riqe- ' 
liquor.  Its  use  with  Yomi  would  be  as  with  yomig  goodj 
excellent  It  is  also  an  epithet  of  uma,  delicious.  Kuskiro  also 
means  an  armlet — sAisAihisAiro,  would  then  give  the  sense — 
fine  as  the  appearance  of  wearing  abundance  of  armlets  or 
beadlaces. 

Sazu-ga-ne-nOy  sound  of  horsebells — used  with  Aqyaum^,. 
swift  (or  government  relay)  horse, 

F/.   Susuganeno,    liayauma    umayano,  tsutsumi  wi   n^- 
nddzu  wo  taniahe  na,  imo  ga  tada  te  wo. 
Give  me  water,  pretty  maidi  with  thine  own  hand«  give  me 
water  from  the  stone-cribbed  well  of  the  post-house  wher^ 
swift  horses  wait  with  their  sounding  bells. 

Suga-no-ne-no  (^  jR),  root  (stem?)  of  suga  (rush  Of 
sedge).  Used  with  nagaki  ham  JU,  a  loi^  spring  day,  long 
in  time  as  a  sedge  root  spreading  far  undei^round ;  omohi 
midarete,  confused  with  thoughts  (of  love  etc.,)  as  roots  of 
haulms  of  sedges  or  rushes  grow  in  confused  tufts ;  as  phonetic 
with  ne  {jnokoro)zzz.nengoro;  with  tayu^  break  off  end,  as  root  or 
stem  of  rush  or  sedge  which  easily  snaps  when  pulled. 

Sugi-mura-nOy  clump  of  sugi  (Cryptomeria  or  Japanese 
cedar-tree),  a  phonetic  epithet  of  the  verb  sugu^  overpass,  cross. 

///.  hoiwkamii  Funi  no  yama  itant,  sugimurano^  omohi- 
stigiibeki,  kimi  ni  aranaku  m. 
Alas  my  lord  is  no  more,  on  whom  my  sad  thoughts  dwell — ^ 
theyb  is  ever — on  Furu's  hill  in  Isonokami  stand  the  clus^ring 
cedars  {sugi),  the  phonetic  link  is  sugiviura-sugubeki. 

Suka-no-yamay  the  name  of  a  hill  in  Y^itchiu,  used  a$ 
phonetic  m.  k.  of  S7*^^t^aku,  little,  less 
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XVII.  Kokaro  ni  ha,  yurubu  koto  naku,   Sukanayama^ 
sukunaku  nomiya,  kohi  watarmamu. 
My  heart  never    slacketh    not    in  love.     Shall  I    ever  love 
thee  less  as  the  days  pass  ? — removing  ya  to  the  end. 

Sora-mitsu  (ffi  %  W)^    Used  with  the  name  of  the 
Home  province,  Yamato.    The  usual  explanation  of  this  hl  Ic. 
is  sora{yori)  mitsu,  seen  from  the  sky; — another  is  sora-nti 
(ma)  tsu,  sky-sacred  place — both  these  explanations  refer  to 
the  holy  spot  {tsu)   where  Nigihayabi  touched  earth  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  voyage  adown  the  sky  in  the  celestial  rock- 
boat  (jha-fune),  i.  e.,  the  land  of  Yamato.     I  rather  take  it  as 
sky-shining,  applied  to  Yama,  (part  of  Yamato).    But  one  can 
only  guess. 

Tachibana-no,  the  orange  tree.  Used  with  Miyori  (a 
village  in  Suruga)  or  rather  with  the  first  syllable  tfd  read  as 
mi,  fruit     There  is  a  place,  called  Tachibana,  in  Musashi. 

Tachibana-WOy  the  orange-tree,  complementary  m.  k. 
with  Moribe  no  sato  (a  village  of  unknown  locality) — tachi- 
bana wo  morif  to  watch  (guard  from  depredation)  orange 
trees. 

Tachi-komo-no,  komo  is  Eastland  for  kamo  wild-duck — 
tachikoinono  tacid  no  sawaki,  (^),  upflight  (of  wild  fowl)  noisy 
as  whirr  of  rising  wild-duck. 

Tachi-no-shiri  (|R|  ^),  point  of  sword-blade  (comp. 
yazhiri,  arrow-head)  ;  tachi  no  shiri  saya  ni  forms  a  /b  to 
Irinu  {iri)  in. 

VII,  Tachinoshiri,  soya  ni  Irinu  ni,  kuzu  hiku  wagimo^ 
ma-sode  inochi,  kisetemu  to  ka  mo,  natsu  kuzu  fdku 
mo. 
This  is  a  sedoka.  The  sense  reems  to  be — Is  it  to  wm  fibre  to 
weave  a  garment  for  her  husband  that  I  see  yonder  gid^'Wfil^ 
both  sleeves  drawn  back  (or  with  both  hands)  gatiier 
kuzu  stems,  k  tsu  growing  on  Ms  moor,  iiitilcfifl|r.^ 
(m)  in  its  scabbard  (saya  ni)  the  point  of  ^ 
J////77    The  m.  k.  is  also  u^d  vMjv  iMM 
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JC.  Tac/dnos/ari,  tatna  maku  tawi  m,  Usu  madt  ka,  into 
wo  ahi  tm'au,  ike  koM  aramu. 
How  long  must  I  wait  in  this  watch-hut  in  the  nce-fidd  just 
sown,  not  seeing  my  love  and  longii^  for  my  home. 

7(iwi=/tf=ricc-field,  tama  maku  means  rice-sown,  uid 
tiso,  faomophonously,  bqewelled.  In  the  latter  sense  it  is  read 
with  tacki  no  {saya  na)  skiri,  the  point  or  end  of  the  scabbard 
or  sheath  of  the  sword. 

Tada-watari  (it  ISO'  ^^^^  across  (a  river),  used  wM 
^aha  yuii  and  Anashi  kaha. 

IV.  Va  ne  naka  no,  me  ni  ski  araia,  tadawatari,  Aiiaskt 
mt  kaha  wo,  watari  kanemeya. 
Thoygh  but  an  ordinary  woman  (a  woman  of  tftis  [poor] 
^worid),  even  across  tiie  Anashi  river  would  she  wade  or  follow 
liim  {who  had  divorced  her),  but  the  task  was  too  hard  tot 
her  strength,  alas !  The  point  of  the  ianka  is  thcd  Atiashi:^ 
askin^atmt,  crippled,  is  connected  with  tada  watari, 
the  attempt  to  do  which  the  river-name  should  havt 
IMXVcfited. 

XIII.  choka    193    Tatnahokono,    micM  yuki  kito  ka, ... 

yama  yuki  nu  yuii,  tada  watari,  kaha  yuki  watari  ... 

Along  the  spear-way  &ring  hath  he  o'er  hills, 

o'er  moors  &red,  o'er  rivers  waded  etc. 

TadzB-^-naka,  descriptive  of  Nagoye — where  the 
scream  of  the  cranes  is  heard  0!ia%o=naku).    Comp.  K.  Ixxxiv, 

Tahaml-dznra,  some  kind  of  creeper  or  trailer,  used 
iritll  Uku,  pull,  draw. 

XIV.  Maworotto,  IVoreda  ni  oharu,  tahanddtura,  hibaba 
mmmttru,  a  wo  koto  na  take. 

Draw  me  softly  to  thee  as  a  tender  creeper  that  growsdl 
Jn  Woroda,  by  the  knoll  of  Aha,  nor  cease  to  devise  lovtn^y 
ivitb  me.  In  the  above  wo^woka,  knoll,  n?  is  a  postfix, 
aWh  (o/itnt),  grow,  a  wo  koto  na  ta]te=^ar(  ni  kotodoH  wo 

• '-»■  «l)ining,  lottily-tnWvMvt.  Mmi 
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with  Hi  no  miko,  Hi  no  nukado.     See  Lays  12,   13,   14,  22, 
25,  32,  34,  38 ;  also  K.  xxviii.  Ixxii.  xcix.  c.  ci. 

Taka-kura-nOf  high-throne,  high  seated Used 

of  Mikasa  no  yama,  mi  kasa  being  the  royal  canopy  under 
which  the  Sovran  sat  {mi  kura)  on  state  occasions. 

Taka-mi-kuray  high-royal-seated,  used  with  Ama  no 
hitsugi  (Heaven's  sun's  line),  XVIIL  chbka  226. 

Taki-gi-kom,  faggot-cut,  used  with  Kamakura  jfama — 
iamaz=hill  for  cutting  faiggoits. 

Taku-busaxna  (1^  ^)>  ^  fusuma  (coverlet)  of  takumtno 
(white  mulberry-bark  cloth).  Used  with  Shirayama,  Shiraki 
(Silla,  Shinra,  in  Korea) — shira=^shiro,  white  (bleachen). 

Taku-dzuna-no  (if  ^),  like  cord  of  mulberry  bark 
fibre.  Used  with  Shiraki ;  shirohige,  white  beard ;  n  tgaki, 
long  (space  or  time).     See  Lays  49,  262. 

Taku-hire-no  (^  0  rfi),  scarf  or  wimple  of  taku. 
Used  with  shirahama  nami;  kakemaku  hoshiki;  Sagisaka 
yama. 

XL   Takuhireno,   shiraliama   nami  no,   yori    mo  ahezu^ 
araburu  imo  ni,  kohi  tsutsu  so  woru. 
She  will  not  come  to  me,  yet  all  the  while  I  love  her,  cruel  one ! 
$he  will  not  come  to  me  as  the  waves  come  to  the  strand  white 
as  any  bark-cloth  wimple. 

///.  Takuhireno,  kakemaku  hoshiki,  imo  no  na  wo,  kono 
Se  no  yama  ni,  kakeba  ika  ni  aram:ti. 
How  if  I  wrote  this  mountain's  name  (Se)  with  thine  (imo), 
whom  I  would  fain  have  speech  with.  Imo  +  se  is  Imose, 
another  hill  name,  imose  also  means  fuiifu,  spousal  pair.  The 
m.  k.  is  used  here  with  kake,  to  throw  on,  put  on,  also  to  utter, 
proffer  (words).  The  use  of  the  m.  k.  with  Sagisaka  yama — 
j^^i=stork — is  obvious. 

Taku-naha-no,  rope  or  cord  of  bark-fibre,  used  with 
chi  hiro. 

V.  hanka  to  clidka  69  Minaivanasuy  moroki  inocld  wo  etc. 
see  sub  voce,  minawanasu. 
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Tamadzusa-no  (S  W),  precious  or  fine  a//zusa  (Cafalpa), 
used  with  Tsukahi,  message  or  messenger.     Anciently,  accord- 
ing to  Motowori,  a  messenger  bore  a  rod  or  branch  of  adzusd 
^th  beads  (tania)  ^tened  to  it,  and  hanging  a  hank  of  bark^ 
fibre  by  the  door  meant  a  declaration ;  next,  when  a  message  was 
sent,  the  bearer  was  furnished  with  a  like  wand  or  branch,  and, 
finally,  when  writing  came  to  be  used,  the  term  tamadzusa  was 
applied  to  a  letter.     Another  explanation  is — tama^  precious, 
^^*  tsut  genitive  post  position,  sa  ^  ^  communication,  tama 
being  a  homegotoba.     In  Michinoku  paper  tainadztisa^  folded  in 
various  ways,  are  used  by  lovers,  and  in  Sanuki  knotted  wisps  of 
"Straw  are  so  employed.     The  modern  kusa  no  nii  no  sane  (pres- 
nt  of  fruit  wrapped  in  herbs)  reminds  one  of  the  tamadzusa, 
III.  Tamadzusa-no f  imo  ha  tama  ka  mo,  ashihikino,  kiyoH 
yamahe  ni,  makeba  chirinamu. 
The  beads  of  the  life-thread  of  yon  fine  maid  are  all  unstrung 
and  scattered  belike,  now  that  on  yonder  well-wooded  hill  her 
ashes  lie  all  abroad. 

Here  tamadzusa  means,  no  doubt,  tamadzusayumino, 
girl  treasured  as  a  fine  adzusa  bow.  There  is,  however,  a 
plant,  tamadzusa  Trichosanthes  cucumerioides.     See  Lays  27, 

45*  59- 

Tama-hayaSU  (5  ftfe)»  gem-brilliant,  used  with  mukoy 
bridegroom  or  son-in-law,  elegant  as  a  polished  gem. 

Tama-hoko-no  (EE  |$)»  fine  spear  or  halberd.  Used 
with  ndchi  road  ;  sato  hito,  village-tract  resident, 

Motowori  applies  the  m.  k.  to  viichi  as=mi  te,  fine  haft  or 
hilt  Dr.  Aston  sees  in  the  expression  a  phallic  allusion.  The 
application  to  sato  can  only  be  explained  by  connecting  sato 
with  michi,  as  a  village  would  always  lie  on  a  road.  Or  sato 
might  read  vta'toz=mi-tsii  or  vii-chi.  Lastly,  the  tamahoko 
might  refer  to  the  phallic  (?)  stones  set  up  at  the  entrance  to 
villages.     Sec  Lays  15,  27,  28,  30,  31,  etc. 

Tama-jihafu,  with  the  script  H  ^  the  m.  k.  might  be 
rendered,  conferring  blessings.     It  is  used  with  kam^  ddty. 
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XL  Tamajikafut  kand  mo  are  wo  ba,  utsute  koso^  sfdyeya 
inochi  no,  wos/dkeku  mo  nashi. 
I  am  in  the  hands  of  the  gods  who  sustain  the  lives  of  men,  but 
I  do  not  desire  to  live,  (for  I  am  sick  with  love),  and  pr^  yc, 
O  gods,  to  end  my  days, 

Tama-kadaranii  empearled  or  fine  chaplet,  used  with 
kage  fd  miyetsuisu;  kakenu  toki  naku.    Written  kariji  36  jd^ 

//.  Hito  hayoshi,  omolu  yamu  to  mo,  tamakadzura,  kage 
ni  miyetsutsu,  wasurayenu  ka  mo. 
Though  men  may  cease  to  remember  thee,  oh  may  I  not  &il 
to  keep  thee  in  my  mind  and  ever  see  thy  fece  present  to  me. 
The  m.  k.  cannot  be  rendered,  it  applies  to  kage  in  its  sense  of 
omokage,  fece  (crowned  by  chaplet).  The  above  is  the 
complaint  of  an  ohokisaki  (queen)  on  the  death  of  the 
Sovran. 

XIL  Tamakadzura,  kakenu  toki  naku,  kofuredomo,  nani 
so  mo  imo  ni,  afu  toki  mo  nashi. 
Though  I  love  her  ever,  my  love,  without  ceasing  a  moment, 
how  is  it  I  may  not  meet  my  sister,  my  love.  Kake  has  a 
twofold  meaning,  one  with  tamakadzura,  to  put  on,  wear  (a 
chaplet),  another  as  connected  with  toki  (time),  Kakenu  tofi 
naku,  with  never  a  break.     See  Lays  39,  48. 

Tama-kadzurai  fine  creeper  or  trailer,  used  with  tayezu^ 
tayuru  koto  naku,  never-ceasing ;  hakete,  creeping.  In  the 
Kotoba  no  Izumi  I  find — 

Katsura  ^,  cassia  tree  ((3ercidiphyllum  japonicum  ; 
»        ^»  a  creeping  Dolichos ; 

Kadzura,  a  wild-vine  (Brinkley  &  Le  Marechal),  Agropyrum 
costatum  (Matsumura) ; 

Udo-kadzura,  Ampelopsis  leeoides  (Matsumura),  and 

Katsura,  a  chaplet,  garland,  coiffure  (sort  of  wig  ?). 

Tama-kagiru  (31  fg),  the  script  is  said  to  be  an  erroi 
for  S  Jl^,  itself  katiji  for  tama  kagim  {kagirofu,  kagayaku). 
See  kagirohinoy  also  I^y  146. 

Tama-katsuma  tX  ISh  ?5lV  t\ve^  sc\\^\.\s  feariji.  Y^texk- 
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ma  is  explained  aiS=siaUima,  a  small  basket  with  Ud  (Juia)  and 
body  (ffd),  the  parts,  therefore,  fit  in  meeting,  hence  the  use  of 
the  m.  k.  with  aAamu,  will  meet  The  m.  k.  is  also  found  with 
the  names  Abeshima  yama  and  Shimakuma  yama ;  with  Out 
former  through  afii  (ahe,  afu),  with  the  latter  through  the 
syllable  ma,  viewed  Z3z=me,  a  mesh  in  wicker  work,  and  so  in 
a  katsuma.  These  explanations  are  fiur-fetched  enoi^h,  but 
they  satisfied  Motowori. 

TamakiharUy  variously  written.  One  meaning  is,  to  tvear 
armlets,  and  with  this  the  m.  k.  is  used  with  Uchi,  p\.  ti.,  reading 
uchi  or  tide,  arm.  But  it  might  be  explained  as  tama-kiharu, 
(tama  for  tamashii),  vitally-limited,  and  Uchi  as  utsu^s^idsuiiu, 
real  life  of  the  present  world ;  in  this  sense  it  seems  certainly  to 
be  used  with  inocAi,  life,  yo,  age,  generation*  Other  exjdamtioaB 
are  made  posdble  by  the  facile  etymology  of  old  Japanese. 

/•  hanka  to  choka  3.     TamaJUAam,  Uchi  no  ohonu  m, 

uffta  namete,  asa  fumasuramu,  sano  kusafuka  mu 

on  the  great  moor  of  Uchi  will  ride  tc^ther  on  our  horses  and 

trample  down  this  mom  the  lush  growth  of  the  moor  (i.  e.,  we 

will  start  the  hunt).    The  m.  k.  is  not  rendered  in  this  version^ . 

X.  Tamaki/iaru,  Waga  yatna  no  he  ni,  tatsuiasmm,  UUsu 
to  mo  u  to  mo,  kifpti  ga  manimani. 
Here,  according  to  Motowori,  Waga  is  an  error  for  Harui  in 
which  case  the  m.  k.  would  be  used  phonetically. 

The  meaning  is  ever,  standing  or  sitting  (u  e.  ever  and 
always),  thy  will  is  mine.  Tatsu-to  mo  uto  mo'=tcu:hiie  mo  wUe 
mo — tatsu  is  prefaced  by  the  first  three  lines — ^the  mists  on 
Waga  (or  Haru)  hill  that  rise.  See  also  Lays  3,  64,  69,  fo,  136, 
and  K.  Ixxi,  N.  1934,  1946,  2175. 

Tama-kusliige  (S  M)'  ^^^  comb-box  (toilet-case).  Used 
with  akti^  hiraku,  open,  be  open.  Being  lidded  the  comb-box 
could  be  '  opened '  (as  the  box  of  Urashima  was,  see  Lay  105). 

IX,  Tainakushige,  akcmaku  wosfdki,  atara  yo  wo,  korth 
viote  'karetCy  hitori  ka  mo  nemu. 
Ah,  wretched  night  to  dawn  that  opens— of  Urashima's  £ital 
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casket  minding — and  makes  us    part  our  sleeves,  how  can 
I  lonely  sleep  ? 

With  Mimuro  and  Mimuroto  no  yama,  the  use  of  the  m.  k. 
is  with  the  syllable  Mi=body  (of  casket  or  box) ;  with  Futa- 
gami  with  reference  to  futa  (lid,  of  the  kushige) ;  with  oku=, 
soko  with  reference  to  the  interior  or  depth  of  the  kushige — ohu 
ni  omofu  7V0,  mi  tamalu  wagimo — ^look  thou  my  sister,  my 
love,  into  the  love  that  lies  at  the  very  bottom  of  my  heart  (as 
at  the  bottom  of  the  casket  of  Urashima). 

VIIL  Tatnakuskige,  Ashiki  no  kaha  wo^  kefu  ndUba, 
yorodzu  yo  made  ni,  wasurayenu  ya  mo. 
Never,  should  we  live  a  myriad  years,  shall  we  forget  the  view 
this  day  has  given  us  of  Ashiki's  river — of  Urashima's  casket 
minding.  Here  Ashiki  is  taken  as=^  ^  (comp.  JR  ^>  ft[ 
^  &c.)f  ke  or  ge  being  a  small  wicker-work  case,  hence  the  use 
of  kushige  as  a  sort  of  phonetic  epithet.  The  tonka  was  com- 
posed on  the  occasion  of  certain  officials  stopping  at  a  relay- 
post  on  the  banks  of  Ashiki  river  (in  Chikuzen)  on  their  way 
to  the  Tsukushi  garrison  (Dazaifu),  which  was  a  sort  of  exile.  In 
this  article  I  have  ventured  to  treat  kushige  as  an  allusion  to  the 
famous  casket  of  Ui*ashima. 

Tama-kushi-no  (S  ^)i  phonetic  m.  k.  of  tamashiiti 
kemu. 

IV.    Wotofneraga,  tamakusfUgenaru,   tamakushino,  tama- 
sldhi  kemu  mo,  imo  7ii  a/iazu  areba. 
Not  to  meet  thee  is  to  quench  the  life  in  me.     The  phonetic 
m.  k.  cannot  of  course  be  rendered ;  its  jo  is — the  fine  comb 
of  the  lady*s  fine  comb-box. 

The  m.  k.  means,  fine  comb,  the  phonetic  link  is  tama — 
tama. 

Tama-kuBhirO  (EE  fflil)»  fine  armlet  Used  with  [u)de 
nimakimochi;  wear  wound  round  the  arm;  makineshi  imot 
my  love  inwound  in  my  arms. 

IX,  chbka  1 20 kiicJti  yamazii,  aga  kofiiru  ko  wj 

^amakushiro,    tc   ni   viaki  inocldtCy   vuisokagamiy   tada  tne  m 
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fmneba  ••. My  love  whom  I  love,  my  lips  ever  trembling 

with  love,  £dn  would  I  take  thee  in  my  arms,  and  look  into  thy 

mirror-bright  eyes,  but  I  may  not  look  and 

XII.  TamakKsUrOt  makineshi  into  mo,  araba  koso,  yo  no 

nagakeku,  ureshikarubeki. 

Were  she  still  alive,  my  sister,  my  love,  to  embrace,  as  arms  are 

embraced  by  bracelets,   the  length  of  the  nights  would  be 

delightful — but  now,  desolate  and  lonely,  the  long  nights  are  a 

i<z3ng  misery. 

Tama-mo-kanif  where  men  harvest  fine  mo  seaweed. 
C^-Jsed  with  oki-he,  the  offing  or  deep  sea ;  Karam  no  shima, 
^^^Vlinume  (where  mo  is  abundant). 

XL  Tamamokaru,  wide  no  skigarami,  usumi  ka  mo,  kohi 
no  yodomeru,  aga  kokoro  ka  mo. 
lut  weak  defences  against  the  flood,   methinks,   are  wattled 
[roins  and  wickered  ropes  of  stone  (iseki  or  wide)  where  men 
^ftie  mo  weed  gather — my  heart  as  weak,  belike,  'gainst  the 
floods  of  love.     Mo  is  some  sort  of  sea-weed,  littoral  or  other, 
dulse,  fucus,  ulva? 

Tama-mo-naBIl,  like  fine  mo  weed,  used  with  ukabe, 
float;  yori  neshi,  reposing  as  wave-borne  seaweed  thro^Yn  on 
the  strand ;  nabiki-nesfd,  sleep  against,  embraced  by,  close  to  (as 
^12^  by  the  shore).     See  Lays  13,  16,  17,  23. 

TaiIia*IIIO-yoshi.  This  m.  k.  may  be  read  tamamo  yo 
shi,  fine  seaweed  O !  and  is  so  used  with  Sanuki  taken  as={Jj[  ^ 
shidzukif  a  seaweed  or  rooted  in  deep  water;  the  sense 
would  be — Sanuki  where  fine  w^-weed  grows  from  the  sea- 
bottoms  ;  or  yoshi  may  be  read  as  "§,  excellent  The  dif- 
ference is  not  great  Yoshi  again  may  be  yosu,  yosuru,  when 
tamamoyoshi  Sanuki  would  mean,  Sanuki  (on  whose  strand)  fine 
f7;^weed  drifb. 

Tama-no-WO-no  (5  ift).  a  string  of  pearls  or  gems,  a 
beadlace.     Used  with  nagaki,  long  (as  a  beadlace  is) ;  in  the 
Kokinshiu  with  mizhikaki,  short,  as  a  beadlace  may  be,  tama- 
mmfit^  mf  misAi^a^' ioiorv  omohi;  with  toyw,  cease,  end\  otnohi- 
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pnidarete,  thought  confused,  bewildered,  as  the  beads  are 
scattered  when  they  £iQ  and  lie  about  in  confusion  when  the  wo 
is  broken ;  tayete  ntidare;  tayete  wakanba;  akida  mo  oiasu; 
tSHgite  ha  ihedo. 

XI L  Kimi  ni  akazu,  hisaskiki  narinu,  tanumawano,  nagaki 

inocki  no,  woshikeku  mo  naski. 
For  iot^  days  have  I  not  met  diee,  for  life  long  as  string  of 
beadlace  <or  perhaps  endless,  as  such  a  string  would  b^  I  have 
no  desire. 

XL  Ametsuchi  no,  yori-ahi  fio  kikafni,  tamanauHmo,  U^ezH 

to  omofu,  imo  ga  atari  mitsu. 
Till  heaven  and  earth  should  come  together  again  I  deemed  our 
bond  of  love  should  endure  as  beadlace  unbrokai«^now  I  can 
but  gaze  upon  her  home. 

VI I.  Uchihisasu,  miyaji  wo  yuku  ni,  aga  mo  ha  yaremi, 

tamanowono,  omohi  itddarete,  the  ni  aramashi  wo  / 
Faring  towards  suiA>right  City- Royal  (to  meet  him)  my 
smock  hath  been  rent  on  the  rough  path,  and  like  scattered 
pearb  of  a  broken  beadlace  my  thoughts  are  all  disordered 
and  fain  would  I  be  home  again.  For  uchihisasu  sec  «^»  voce. 
XL    Ikinowani,    omoheba    kurushi,    tamanozvono,    tayete 

midarena,  shiraba  slum  to  mo. 
To  the  very  thread  of  my  life  is  my  life  sad,  I  am  all   un- 
done like  a  snapt  beadlace,  let  the  world  know  my  case  an 
itwiU! 

XIL    Tamanowono,   akida  mo  okazu,   mimakuhori,  aga 

*mofu  imo  ha,  ihe  tohokii  arite. 
Close  as  pearls   upon  a  string  I  would  my  visits   to    thee 
might  be,  my  sister,  my  love,  but  far  from  me  is  the  home  thou 
bidest  in. 

XI.  Tamanowono,  utsushi  kokoro  ya,  toshi  tsuki  no,  yuki 

kaharu  made,  imo  ni  ahazaramu. 
Like  a  fragile  beadlace  is  my  life,  the  days  and  the  months  slip 
by  and  I  do  not  meet  thee,  belike ! 
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seems  to  be  to  the  syllable  wo  regarded  as  ^,  string  or  thread 
(on  which  beads,  pearls  etc.  are  strung)  in  Wockinu  (moor  of 
Wochi ;  in  wosu=Misu  (blind  of  thin  bamboo-strips). 

JCL  TamatarenOy  wosu  no  sukekini  {yo  f),  irikayohi  kontf 

tarachint  no,  haha  ga  tohasaba,  kaze  to  mawosamuJ 

Thou  canst  visit  me,  love,  creeping  in  under  the  bamboo-blind. 

Should  my  noble  mother  ask  me  aught,  I  will  say  'twas  the 

noise  made  by  the  rustling  wind. 

Tama^taBuki  (3i  ^  2^)*  This  m.  k.  is  usually  explained' 

I,  precious  or  fine  sleeve-bands  (to  fasten  the  sleeves  back  when 

wearer  is  occupied   in  any  way).     Another  explanation 

Ls   that    tama^rtada,    taba   tasuki    (fC  ^),  bind-back-sleeve; 

-llie  m.  k.  is  used  with  Unebi  no  ydnnsi-^unebi  taken  as=i= 

:^iftajsAi,  neck  (the  bands  would  pass  over  the  shoulders  and  be 

^jiastened  behind  the  neck?);  kaku,   kokiiru,  throw,   cast  [the 

bands  over  the  shoulder  to  tie  (tabane)  the  two  together  behind 

the  nape  of  the  neck].     See  Lays  4,  9,  24,  27,  40,  57. 

Ta-motohori  (fl8  ^),  ta  is  intensive  prefix,  motohori^i 
mahari,  go  about  Used  with  Yukimi  no  Sato  (village-tract 
name) — -yuki  meaning  to  go  (to  a  place). 

XL  Tamotohori,  Yukimi  no  sato  ni,  into  wo  okite,  kokoro 
sora  narit  tsuchi  ha  funtedomo. 
In  Yukimi's  village  have  I  left  my  dear — the  very  name  bids 
me  go  forth  and  see  her  {yuki  mi) ;  my  heart  is  all  in  the  air 
5.  e.  flying  toward  her),  though  my  feet  stand  on  firm  earth. 
Yukimi  may  also  mean  a  quiver. 

^-muke-gusa  (^  IfO  ^  for  ff),  god-offerings,  used' 
with  niisa  tori  okite,  taking  offerings  to  place  before  a  god. 

XII I i  chbka  138  Wotomerani,  Afusaka  yama  ni^ 

tamukegusa,  nttsa  tori  okite taking  and  placing  offerings* 

before  the  deity  of  Afusaka  hill — whose  name  of  meeting  with 
a  maid  remindeth. 

Tarachineno  (^^  ?L  <ft.  31  ?L  ffi»  JB  S)»  these  scripts 

seem  all  kariji  and  very  misleading.  The  m.  k.  is  used  with 
4^if4^  fupther-     T^rac/ii  is  (arashiy  perfect,  and  xnust  be  te^xded 
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as  merely  a  hontegotoba  (comp.  Tarashi  hiko,  Taiashi  htme 
ctc.)>  while  m  is  an  honour-suffix  (we  have  Yatnatarine,  Shima- 
tarine  etc).  The  m.  k.,  thus  explained,  is  a  true  epithet,  mean- 
ing excellent,  noble,  eu^-ii/jyc,  Trarvta.  Milk^ving,  nurang, 
cannot  be  sustained  as  a  probable  rendering. 

Tatamikeme,  is  an  Eastland  form  of  tatamikomo,  used 
with  Murazhi  no  iso  (in  Suruga).  Some  commentators  ap(Jy 
it  to  the  initial  syllable  mu  only,  as  a  contraction  of  anrn  (weave, 
as  a-Riat  or  net). 

XX,  Tatandkeme,  Murazhi  7to  iso  no,  hanarisa  no,  hdia 
wo  hanarete,  yukti  ga  kanashisa. 
Oh  the  sadness  of  one's  mother  being  banished  to  the  lone 
island  off  Murazhi — of  rush-matting  minding.  {Murazhi  may  be 
taken  2&=^muroshikiy  spread  within  a  dwelling — as  mattiiig  is. 
Again  mura  is  a  numerative  of  things  that  can  be  rolled  up,. 
like  matting.  The  m.  k.  may  also  be  read  tadamikrfu,^=:^ 
tadamukafu,  and  be  descriptive,  not  a  true  ni.  k.  at  all.)  TaUmd* 
kotno  lit.  means  a  mat  made  of  rushes.  .  In  K.  xxxL  xc.  we 
find  tatamikomo,  Heguri  no  yama,  where  the  m.  k.  is  used  with 
he,  a  fold  or  thickness.     See  also  N.  1634. 

Tatanadzuku  (4  '^  for  |f),  used  with  awokakiyama, 
awokaki  gomori.  The  \^OTA=tatanahari  nadzuku  {ncmti-tsuku) 
and  appears  to  mean,  with  the  above  expression,  green-Wooded' 
many-ridged  hills. 

//.  ckoka  23   tsuma'no  nnkoto  no,  tatanadzuku, 

nikihada  sura  ivo   His   lady    wife's  soft-pliant    form 

.-, Here  reading  j'^  Jia  for  sura  the  m.  k.  may  be  applied 

\.o  yaha{rakd). 

Tatanamete,  (^  3fe)»  "^^  ^^^^^^  Idzumi  no  kaha  (the 
river  Idzumi). 

XV I L  Jaianametc,  Idsttmi  no  kaha  710,  mi  wo  tayezu^ 
tsukahcmatsuraimi,  ohotmya  dokoro. 
May  men  serve  tlic  Sovxmn  at  the  great  palace  (of  Kumi)  as  long 
as  the  waters  of  the  Idzumi  flow.     Kuni  was  the  City -Royal  ca 
the  Mikado  Shomu,  tliough  ody,  from.  72^  \o  72"^.    ^5*5ua^V 
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Tata{fate)namete,  make  a  shield-fence,   is  used  with   the 

/nitial  syllable  1  of  Idzumi  as=:/,  irut  ^,  to  shoot  at,  i.  e.,  the 

shierd-fence  over  which  one  shoots  at  the  foe,  or  with  idzutni 

SLS=zidotni,  shout  defiance  at  the  enemy,  as  may  be  (more  or 

less  safely)  done  from  behind  the  shield-fence. 

Tatanedomo  (H  "SD*  so  the  script,  but  Tp,  appears  to 
Inave  been  lost  Used  with  pi.  n.  Okuna — ,  probably  the  script 
^should  be  okanedomo  j^. 

XVL    chbka    211    tatanedomo^   OkuHd  fd  Uoii^ 

Tsukanedomo,  Tsukunu  ni  ttari. 

I  come  to  Okuna,  though  I  cannot  stand  upright  (piu), 
nought  construct  I  (H^  tsuku),  yet  to  the  moor  of  Tsuku  come  Z 

"1"  is  the  crab  of  the  naga  uta  211. 

Tatsu-kiri-no,  rising-mist,  used  with  omo/d  sugtd^ki; 
ichishirokenmna. 

III.  Asukakaha^  kaha  yodo  sarazu,  tatsukirino,  omohi 
sugubeki,  kohi  ni  aranaku. 
How  can  one  regret  over  much  the  ancient  memory  enduring 
as  the  mists  that. ever  rise  from  the  pools  of  the  Asuka  river. 
This  is  a  hanka  to  chbka  39  and  the  *  memory '  is  of  the  deserted 
Qty-Royal,  Kiyemihara  (time  of  the  Mikado  Temmu). 

XL  Kaha  chidori,  sumu  saha  no  he  ni,  tatsukirino,  tchi- 
shirokeniiinay  ahi-ihi-sonieteba. 
If  we  meet  and  begin  to  devise  of  love,  will  not  our  case  be  as 
plain  to  all  men  as  are  the   white  mists  that   hover  o'er  the 
marshes  which  the  river-dotterels  haunt. 

Tat8U-nami-no  fjt  ift),  surging  waves;  used  with  shiba- 
sliiba  wabishi,  lament  again  and  again  (as  the  waves  again 
and  again  roll  in  upon  the  strand). 

XIL  Kind  ha  kozuy  are  ha  yuive  namiy  tatstmand  no,  s/d- 
bashiba  luabishi,  kakutc  kozhi  to  ya. 
He  Cometh  not  to  nic,  nor  may  a  girl  seek  her  lover,  ah !  will 
he  not  come  ?  again,  again,  like  the  ever-surging  waves,  I  ask» 
miserably. 

Tatanta-yam^,  tiie  (famous)  hill  of  Tatsuta  (|!^  ^y 
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used  phonetically  with  tachite  {tatsu)  mo  wite  mo^  standi:^  or 
sitting,  i.  e.,  constantly. 
.      Tatsu-tori-no  (ifc  A)  birds  rising  in  flight. 

XlVn  Wotsukuba  no,  shigeki  ko  no  ma  yu,  tatsuiorifio,  vie 
yu{ni)ka  na  wo  mimu,  sa-nezarattaku  nL 
The  gist  of  the  tanka  is  in  the  concluding  couplet — I  would  fiun 
but  look  at, thee  with  mine  eyes,  if  I  niay  not  clasp  thee  to  me — 
me  is  a  contraction  of  mure,  flock,  and,  thus  read,  \hejo  is — ^the 
flock  of  birds  rising  up  from  among  the  thick  woods  of  Tsukuba. 

Ta-waraha-no  (^  /h  S). 

IV.  choka  59    .,.   tazvarahano,  'ne  nomi  nafdtsutsu, 

tamotohori,  kind  ga  tsukahi  ivo,  macldya  kamtcnm, 

I  shall  have  wandered  wailing  belike,  as  a  hand-led  child, 
impatiently  awaiting  the  coming  of  thy  messenger. 

Tawayame-no  (^  ||  ^),  arm-feeble-woman. 

IV.  choka  80  Nagisumi  ni, ,  taivayameno,  omoJd  tawa- 

mete,  with  faint  feelings  as  of  a  feeble  woman,  at  Nagisumi 

TerU'tSUki-nOf  like  shining  moon. 

XII,  Aratama  no,  toshi  no  wo  nagakul  tcrutsukino,  akanu 
kifni  ni  ya,  asu  wakarenamu. 
The  morrow  must  we  part  indeed  for  many  a  year  and  month — 
my  love  whom  I  never  tire  of   beholding  as  one  gazes   un- 
wearied upon  the  shining  moon. 

Toblisa-tate  (B  jffii  jfc)»  the  script,  which  must  be  kariji^ 
means,  to  set  fowler's  nets,  but  the  ni.  k.  seems  really  to  signify, 
to  ply  a  wood-axe. 

///.  Tobiisataie,  Ashigara  yama  niy  fiuia-ki  kiri,  ki  tu  kiri 
yukitsuy  atara  funa-ki  wo  / 
Taking  my  axe  I  went  out  to  cut  ship-timber  on  the  hill  of 
Ashigara,  to  cut  shij>timbcr  I  went,  alas  that  timber — (I  found 
it  already  felled).  The  commentators  say  that  the  inner  sense 
is  that  a  girl  whom  the  poet  would  fain  liavc  made  his  own  he 
found  another  man  had  already  wooed  and  won. 

The  Kotoba  no  Idzunii  deseribes  tobusa  as  an  offering  to 
t\\Q   JiiJl-dcity   of  the   trcc-\.oY>,   \\\\\c\\  \v>   *c\x<-t\  \\\  VJswi  ^wvs\^^ 
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Accordii^  to  the  Kbgi  (the  author  of  which  was  a  Tosa  man) 
in  that  province  an  axe  is  still  known  as  tobusa. 

Tobu-tadzu-no  (fR  %),  flying  crane,  used,  phonetically, 
with  tadzutadzushi — troubled,  anxious. 

Tobu-tori-no  (fR  JftS  flying-bird.  This  m.  k.  has  given 
great  trouble  to  the  commentators  in  its  application  to  Asuka. 
The  following  explanation  is  as  good  as  any  other.  Asuka  is 
regarded  2S:=ashikaru9  light  of  leg,  as  a  bird  may  be  said  to 
be ;  the  application  is  then  obvious ;  or  asuka  may  have  been 
the  name  of  a  high-flying  bird.  The  use  of  the  m.  k.  with  hayd 
kaheri  kane  presents  no  difficulty — come  back,  I  pray  theei 
swiftly  as  a  flying  bird.     See  Lays  23,  26,  86. 

Toho-tBU-hito,  one  far  away,  far  removed,  as  a  traveller 
on  a  journey  is  fiir  away  from  his  home-folk.  The  m.  k.  is 
used  with  the  place  name  Matsura — matsu  being  taken  as 
matsu  ^,  wait,  await,  expect,  as  the  home-folk  do  the  way- 
&rer.  A  similar  use  is  that  with  viatsu  no  shita  ji  yu,  from 
the  path  under  the  pines,  matsu  |8=^  wait,  etc.  An  extended 
application  is  shown  in  the  following  tanka. 

XIL  ToftotsuhitOf  Kariji  no  ike  ni,  sumu  tori  no,  tachite 
mo  wite  mo,  kimi  wo  slti  so  'mofu. 
Ever  are  my  thoughts  full  of  love  for  thee — ^the  jo  to  the 
fourth  ku  is — sitting  or  rising  (i.  e.,  ever)  as  the  birds  rise  that 
haunt  the  pool  of  Kariji  of  wild-geese  {kari)  mindii^  which 
are  £ar  travellers.     See  XIII ,  chbka  183. 

Toho-tsu-kami,  fer-off,  i.e.,  sublime  deity,  used  with 
waga  ohogimi,  my  great  lord  or  Sovran,  as  far  removed  from 
men  as  a  god  is.     See  /.  choka  4, 

Toho-tsu-kuni,  &r-off-land,  m.  k.  of  Yomi,  under-world. 
Hades — tohotsukuni,  Yomi  no  sakahi  ni — to  the  borders  of 
Yomi,  that  far-off-land.     See  IX,  choka  123. 

Toki-kinu-no,  clothes  unravelled,  unpieced  (taken  to 
pieces  for  washing).  Used  with  omohi-kolii'midarete,  bewildered, 
distracted,  (with  grief,  love,  etc.)— in  disorder  like  the  parts  of 
a  vestment  unpieced  for  cleansing. 
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Toki-t8a-kaz6  (BJ  JSL),  time- winds,  tide-witidi. 

XI I L  Tokitsukaze,  Fuke}ii  no  hama  ni,  ide-wUsuisUt  €igafu 
iriochi  ha,  into  ga  tante  koso. 
I  go  forth  upon  the  strand  of  Fukehi,  where  ever  the   time- 
winds  blow,  and  offer  prayer  to  the  gods  that  my  days  may 
la^t  at  least  until  I  see  my  love  once  more  Agafu^i^uzgaPtafu. 

Tokoro-dzura  (^  S  ffi^  ^  creepii^  {Jant,.the  Japanese 
yami  Discorea  japoniais,  or  perliaps  D,  tokoro.  The  tn.  k.  is 
used  with  iya  tohoshiku,  tadzuneyukereba.  A  country  name  is 
•old  man  of  the  moor,*  alluding  to  the  white  appearance  of 
its  decaying  coils  of  the  stem  in  autumn.  With  tokoshiku  die 
use  seems  to  be  phonetic,  toka-toho. 

IX.  choka    1X2  .........  wo  tachi  torihakh  tokoro-dzura^ 

tadzunt  yukereba  ..« his  dagger  he  girded  on  him  and 

hied  him  wildly  away  as  'twere  to  dig  the  wild  yam  upon  the 
moorland.  (In  my  Prim.  Texts  the  translation  is  sightly 
different,  the  present  version  is  the  more  correct  one.) 

Tokoyomono,  a  thing  of  the  Etemal'Land. 

XVIII  Tokoyoinono,  kono  tachibana  no,  iya  teri  ni,  wago 
ohokimi  ha,  ivta  no  iniru  koto*, 
Ever  bright  as  the  precious  fruit  of  the  orange  tree  brought 
from  the  Eternal  Land,  may  my  great  lord  flourish  as  I  now 
behold  him. 

Toko-zhi-monO  (J5|c  @  ^^  alcove-like-thing. 

V.  choka  66  kusa  taivori,  shiba  tori  shikite,  toko- 

zhimono,  uchikoifushitc,  plucking  herbs  and  branches  and 
spreading  them  on  the  ground  and  throwing  myself  down 
on  the  litter  (as  on  couch  in  alcove.) 

Tomoshi-hi-no  (S  i'C)»  the  script  should  be  gj  j^, 
flame  or  flare  of  light.  The  m.  k.  is  used  with  the  pi.  n. 
Akashi — rtX'^j/:/*=r  shining,  bright  (as  flare  of  flame). 

To-nami-haru  (J^  ffi  5I),  set  fowler's  nets. 

XII L  choka  134 tonamiJiaru,  Sakate  wo  sngi  ,,, 

pass  Sakate,  of  hill-pass  {saka)  minding  where  fowlers 

spread  their  nets. 
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TonO'gumori,  the  gathering  of  clouds*  rain-clouds. 

XIL  Tonogtmiori,  Antefuru  kaJui  no,  sazare  naini,   ma 
naku  mo  kitni  ha,  omohoyuni  ka  mo. 
Oh  incessant  is  my  love  for  my  lord  as  the  beating  of  the  litde 
waves  on  the  banks  of  the  river  of  Amefuru — mindit^  of 
gathering  clouds  that  presage  rain  {aniefuru). 

In  XII cfioka  153  the  expression  is  purely  descriptive— 
tonoguviori  ame  ha  furikmu,  tlie  gathering  clouds  have  dil* 
solved  in  rain. 

Tori-ga-naku  (j^  ?§)'  cock-crow.    Used  with  Adzuroa 
Eastland).     The  common  explanation  oi  Adzuma  is  ^yell-known 
and  need  not  be  repeated  here.     The  m.  k.  means*  essentially,    ' 
the  cock's  (or  any  other  bird's)    morning  call  to  rise-— 7c/iig"a 

kit  do  ni,  chidori  shibashiba  okiyo  okiyo  to by  my  door 

the  dotterels  cry  and  cry,  arise,  arise ! 

Tori-zhi-mono  (B  S  ^)f  '^^e  birds — used  with  the 
phrase  asa  tachi  iviashite,  about  to  set  out  in  the  morning  when 
wild-fowl  make  their  earliest  flight;  with  nadzasahi  yukeba,  as 
they  fare  on  floating  together  like  (pairing)  wild-fowl. 

VIL  TorizhituonOy  unn  ni  uki-zvite,  okitsu  nami,  sawakii{gv) 
wo  kikeba,  atnata  kanashi  mo. 
Tossing  on  the  sea  like  a  sea-bird,  and  listening  to  the  roar  of 
the  waves,  thoughts  too  sad  throng  upon  me  (he  pines  for  his 
home  and  family). 

Tsubasa-nasu,  wing-like. 

//.  Jstibasanasu,  arigayohitstitsu,  nnramedoino,  hUo  koso 

■ 

shirane,  itiatsn  ha  shiruramu. 
The  meaning  of  this  tanka  seems  to  be — Though  our  Prince  s 
winged  soul  be  ever  flying  bird-like  in  the  sky  and  fain  would 
we  behold  it,  we  wait  and  know  it  not,  alas !     Only  the  pine 
groves  know  it ! 

Tsuga-no-ki-no  (^)i  a  conifer  Tsuga  Sieboldi,  or 
possibly,  tsuge  (Buxus)  may  be  intended.  Used,  phor.etiailly 
with  iya  tsugi  tsugi  ni,  in  ever  unbroken  line  or  succession. 

Tsugi-ne-fu  (e^C  ^  W)-     Other  scripts  are  |B  ]gSf  ^r  m 
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81  ft  ^-  '^6  meaning  may  be  (a)  when  the  peaks  (fte)  are 
ranged  (/u)  or  crossed  in  succession  {isugi) ;  (b)  where  tree- 
trunks  (ne)  are  so  ranged,  or  woods  crossed.  The  m.  k.  is 
used  with  Yamashiro— Yamashiro  whereof  the  name  mincls  of 
serried  hills — or  thick  woods  (or  of  hills  or  woods  crossed  Or 
traversed  on  the  way  from  Yamato  to  Yamashiro). 

XI I L  choka   i8o.     Tsuginefu,    Yamashifv-ji  wo  ..; 

See  also  K.  Ivii,  Ixi,  Ixiii  and  N.  2144,  2155.  PossiUy  the  m. 
k.  applies  to  the  yama  only  of  Yamashiro.  The  second  of 
the  above  scripts  seems  to  regard  ;i^  as  a  contraction  of  nahe 
(saplings?). 

TsukanedomOy  phonetic  m.  k.  of  pi.  n.  Tsukunu  (moor 
of  Tsuku). 

XVL  choka  211  ,...  tsukanedomo,  Tsuku  nu  ni  itarL 

Though  I  build  nothing  (taking  tsuku=i^,  yet  I  get  to  Tsuku 

See  sub  tatanedoino.     But  tsuku  may  also  be  taken  as 

^,  arrive  at — perhaps  the  latter  sense  is  the  one  intended ;  it 
would  give  more  point  to  the  quibble. 

Tsuki-kusa-no  (^  ii^,  W  SH  J^).  apparently  the  blue- 
flowered  Commelyna  communis,  abundant  in  Japan. 

XI L  Momo  ni  chi  ni,  hito  ha  ihedoino,  tsukigusa  no,  utsusfd 
kokoro  wo,  are  motatne  ya  vio, 

A  hundred,  a  thousand  ways  men  may  slander  me,  yet 
no  feeble  (impressionable)  heart  is  mine,  unstable  as  the  blue  of  * 
the  moon-flower ;  utsushi:=.utsurofu. 

Tsukigusano,  kari  naru  inochi,  naru  hito  wo,  ika  ni  shiriie 
ka,  nochi  ha  a/iamu  chifu. 
I  would  fain  meet  thee,  and  that  soon,  for  I  know  not  my  tale 
of  days  fleeting  as  the  moon-flower's  hue.     The  m.  k.  is  also 
used  with  kenubehi  kohi  to,  love  that  may  soon  pass, 

Tsumagomoru  (SB  ^),  spouse-seclude,  used  with  the 
syllable  jK<J  as  ^,  house,  in  pi.  n.  Yakanii,  Yanu.  In  K.  i.  we 
find  tsumagomi  with  the  same  meaning.  Even  at  the  present  day 
a  hnd^  or  spouse  Is  known  as  shinzb  ^^  ^\^^^  ^.,T«ssN\k>i^\.x-— 
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recalling  the  time  when  a  new  hut  or  chamber  was  constructed 
for  the  use  of  a  bridal  pair. 

Another  explanation  is — te  (^)  no  tsuma  (JB)  ni  komarUt 
enclose  within  hand-grasp,  ya  being  taken  as  ya  arrow.  In  N* 
2549  we  fmd  UumagoinarUi  Wosako  ivo  sugi^  passing  by 
Wosako,  where  wo  sa  (/J>  ^)  may  mean  a  small  (hunting) 
arrow.  Sa-hOf  however,  may  mean  tna  ho  (a  secluded  place  ? 
comp.  mahora), 

Tsnna-te-hiku  ($B  ^  ^\)»  rope-hand-haul.  Used  with 
f////i  sea,  whence  boats  are  hauled  ashore. 

Tsanashi-toru,  where  men  take  tswiaslii,  a  kind  of 
lierrii^  (Clupea  zunashi).  Descriptive  of  Himi  no  ye,  the  creek 
of  Himi.     See  XV I L  choka  225. 

TBUne-shirano,  strange,  uncommon,  used  with  HitokunI 
yama — hito=:i^,  other — Otherland  Hill. 

VIL  Tsuneshiranu,  Hitokuni  yama  tw,  AJtitsu  nu  no,  JMh 
tsubata  wo  shi,  ime  ni  mishi  ka  mo* 

O  iris  flower  that  blooms  on  the  moor  of  Akitsu  by 
Hitokuni's  hill — of  strange  lands  (hito  kuni)  minding — ^have 
I  seen  it  in  a  dream v  (he  has  had  a  vision  of  his  mtstress, 
and  compares  her  to  the  iris  flower — according  to  Keichiu  the 
tints  of  the  iris  recall  her  beauty).     See  post  tsutsuzhihana, 

Tsunasaliafai  abundant,  creeper  or  ivy-mantied,  taking 
tsunu=^t5uta  as  ivy  (or  any  creeper).  Used  with  thei  pL  n. 
Ihami  no  ura,  i.  e.,  with  iha,  rock,  where  ivy,  or  other  creeper, 
isabundant  See  lays  17, 46,  also  N.  2151,  2603,  Orthem.k. 
may  be  tsunu  sa-hafuy  (where)  creeping  plants  abundantly  creep. 
According  to  Matsumura  tstita  is  properly  Parthcnocirsus 
tricuspidata. 

Tsurugi-tachi,  A  straight,  two-edged  sword-blade 
(Korean?).  Used  as  hoviegotoba  with  mh  self,  person — sworded 
one,  equivalent  to  later  samurahi ;  na,  as  old  word  for  Aa, 
edge  (compare  katana,  one-edged  sword),  homophon  of  na, 
thou;  with  togishi  {togii,  sharpen,  whet,  keen,  pure),  togishi 
^i^^ifTi?,  heart  of  keen  and  unflawed  loyalty. 
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XX.  Tsurugitachi,  iyoiyo  togubesM,  inisfdhe  yo,  sayakehi 
ohite,  ki  ni  shi  sono  na  so. 
Ever  bright  as  a  keen  sword  blade  has  our  name.  (Ohotomo) 
come  down  to  us  from  the  past. 

IX.  Tokoyohe  ni,  sumubeki  mono  wo,  tsurugitacfd,  sU  ga 
kokoro  kara,  oso  ya  kono  kimt. 
O  he  might  be  still  dwelling  in  the  Eternal  Land,  but 
foolishness  was  in  the  heart  of  yonder  wight  Here  the  m.  k 
is  used  with  '  sId  *=wight — minding  of  two-edged  sword  (for 
*the  wight/  i.  e.,  Urashima,  is  regarded  as  entitled  to  wear 
a  sword). 

The  tanka  is  one  of  the  hanka  to  Lay  105,  the  Ballad  of 
Urashima. 

XIII.  chbka  140  tsunigitachi,  say  a  yu  ntikideU, 

Ikako  yama  Here  the  first  two  ku  are  a  comple- 
mentary jo  to  Ikako  regarded  as  i-kahi,  i.  e.,  kaku,  strike, 
b^in  fighting ;  the  whole  would  then  mean,  drawing  sword  from 
sheath  and  striking  (//t^^«=Ikako). 

The  rare  use  of  the  m.  k.  with  the  syllable  hi  in 
Hitsuki  no  miko,  preserves  the  word  hi  as  denoting  an 
ancient  form  of  sword  (compare  hiyasu,  cut  down  with 
sword).  Sec  also  Lays  23,  29,  105.  Some  other  expla- 
pations  of  the  use  of  this  m.  k.  will  be  found  in  the  Kotoba  no 
Idzumi. 

Tsutsuzhi-hana,  Azalea  bloom,  used  with  nihohi,  niltofic, 
be  flourishing,  bright,  fragrant,  &c.,  tsiitsuzhihana  m/io/teru 
kimi,  my  lord  fragrant  (blooming,  elegant)  as  an  azalea  blossom. 
So  we  have  kakitsubata  nidzurafu  imo,  my  love,  rosy  as  the 
iris  flower,  murasakino  nihohcni  imo,  my  love  bright  as  the 
tnnrasaki  flower. 

Tsuwe-tarazu  (fet  )^  JE),  less  than  a  jo  (ten  feet).  Used 
{m>i\  yasaka  7to  nagcki,  sighs  eight  foot  (not  ten  foot)  deep 
Comp.  momotarasti.     Sec  XIII  chbka  ig6, 

Tsuyu-shimo-no    (g|   %)-     Dew    and    rime  or    hoar 
rost.     Used  with  ohi^  lici  be  on.    Dcnn   ^.tv^  t\raa  ^"^xyoXj^^ 
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pass  into  each  other,  hence  with  oku  the  m.  k.  may  really 
mean^  as  either  dew  or  rime  lie  on  ... 

//.   choka   1 6   tamamonasu,   yorifteshi  imo  wo, 

tsuyushimonOf  okite  shi  kureba 

As  I  leave  behind  {pkite)  my  love  who  had  been  sleeping 

dose  to  me  as  the  drifting  mo  weed  is  wave-borne  to  sleep. 

Xiere  okite  is  used  in  a  secondary  sense,  the  use  of  the  m.  k. 

feeing  with  its  primary  sense. 

The  use,  therefore,  is  purely  verbal  and  is  based  wholly  on 
the  equivoque.     The   m.  k.   is  also   used   with  aki  (autumn) 

isuyushimo  no,  aki   ni   itareba,    coming    to 

autumn-tide,  dewy,   rimy ;  with  kaiaba,   kenubeku,  ke, 

sugi  in  the  sense  of  passing,  vanishing — kcyasuH  aga  nd,  mysdf 
that  so  easily  pass  away,  i.  e.,  temporary,  impermanent,  as  dew 
or  rime,  not  only  impermanent  in  themselves  but  in  their  states, 
constantly  passing  from  one  to  the  other.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  fine  and  close  observation  of  Nature  (within  narrow 
limits)  in  Japanese  poetry    which    escapes    notice   unless  the 

•  texts  be  carefully  considered,  especially  in  the  later  m.  k.  and 
their  uses.  I  find  that  many  if  not  most  of  the  errors  in  my 
Prim.  Texts  are  due  to  lack  of  this  exacter  study.  See  also 
Lays  1 6,  24,  48,  50,  92. 

Uchi-agaru,  uchi-noburu  (iT  Ji)»  used  with  Saho  (no 

kahara).  As  uchi-agiiru  (raise)  the  m.  k.  is  applied  to  the 
place-name  Saho,  written  ^  Ijfl,  true  (i.  e.*,  full  equipment  oO 
sails — but  were  sails  known  in  Manyo  times  ?  ;  as  uchi-noborii 
(stand  erect)  with  Saho  written  ^  ig[,  true  (ripe  and  erect)  ear 
of  grain.     It  is  a  verbal  m.  k. 

VIIL  Uchiaguni  (nobont),  Saho  no  kahara  no,  awoyagi 
Jul,  ima  ha  haru  he  to,  nari  ni  keni  ka  mo. 
The  green  willows  in  the  bed  of  the  Saho  river !  is  it  not  that 
the  time  of  spring  hath  come  ? 

Udzura-naku  (|g  ?§),  [where]  the  quail's  cry  is  heard. 

IV.  Udzuranakitj  fiirinishi  sato  yo,  omohedomo,  nani  so 
MO  wio  ui,  afuyoshi  mo  nakL 
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From  the  days  of  the  old  home  (Nara)  where  now  the  cry 
of  the  quail  is  heard  did  I  love  you,  yet  here  (at  Kum^  the  new 
City-Royal)  I  camiot  meet  you. 

Udzura-nasUy  quail-like«  used  with  i-hahi-ntotohari  (not 
ihahi)t  wander  creeping  around  like  quail  in  the  jungle. 

//.  chfika  24 nubatafuanOf  yufuhe  ni  nareda,  ofuh 

Unw  wo,  fufisake  mifsufsu,  udzuranasu,  i-liahi^ftotohari 

when  night  black  as  pardanth  berry  falleth,  gazii^  upon  the 
shrine  (of  Prince  Takechi)  they  (his  retainers)  wander  like 
crouching  quail 

Uchi*hi-8asa  (JT   B   IS)*  uchi   probably=i//j2/^;^  % 

(visible).  The  m.  k.  is  used  as  a  homegotoba  with  vdya 
^d  its  compounds,  miyako,  ohofniya)^  meaning  sunbright,  sun- 
ishiny^  sunlit  Comp.  "  the  sun  shines  &ir  on  Carlisle's  wa," 
See  Lays  49,  66,  136,  168. 

Uchi-nabiku  (JT  SB)*  bend,  droop,  yield.  Used  with 
harut  ^ring,  because  in  sprii^  the  young  herbs  and  shoots 
are  tender  and  drooping.  Also  with  the  place-name  Kusaka — 
ktisa^igr^sst  herb. 

//.  Aritsutsu  pio,  kimi  wo  ba  mataviu,  uchi-nabikut  aga 
kurokami  niy  shimo  no  okii  made. 
Still,  still  will  I^  await  my  lord,  even,  even  until  the  hoarfrost 
shall  whiten  my  loose  and  flowing  {uchinabikti)  tresses — i.  e., 
outside  the  door  on  a  chilly  night  when  the  hoarfrost 
fells.  The  tanka  next  preceding  the  above  in  the  Manyoshiu 
is  worth  giving  as  the  oldest  ('tis  said)  in  the  Anthology — 

Kakubakari,  ko/dtsutsu  arazu  ha,  takayama  no,  ifia  ni  shi 
makite,  shinainashi  mono  wo. 
Reading  arazu  ha  diSz=aranm  yori  ha — the  meaning  would 
be — Such  is  my  love  for  my  lord  that  rather  than  suffer  its 
(jealous  ?)  pangs  would  I  climb  a  high  peak  and  lay  me  down 
and  die  upon  the  bare  rock.  One  may  suppose  the  love  was 
hopeless  or  beyond  concealment.  These  tanka  are  by  the 
Empress  Ihahime  (died  347,  reign  of  Nintoku).  Her  rival  Yata- 
hime  became  Empress  a  Uttie  later.    St^\ia.v^  S^»  '^"^'^^ 
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Uchi-ta-WOri  (ff  ^  fi)»  a  iariji  in  part,  ta  bdi^  merely 
the  intensitive  prefix.  # 

IX.  Uckitawori,  Tamu  no  yama  kiri,  shigenn  ka  mOt 

Hosokmva  no  se  ni,  natni  no  sawakertt. 
The  roar  of  the  waves  of  the  flow  of  the  Hoso  river,  is  it 
not  bom  of  the  mists  that  gather  on  Tamu's  hill  of  many  a 
winding  track  reminding — (the  zigzag  pass  over  the  hill)? 
Orh^ori^magarUi  bent  upon  itself,  winding,  zigzag.  But  there 
may  be  an  inner  (Jukument)  meaning.  The  tanka  is  addressed 
to  Toneri  no  miko  and  hints  that  to  the  abundant  grace  of  the 
prince  the  poet  owes  his  rise  from  a  slender  (hoso)  condition. 
Tamu  may  be  the  simple  form  of  tamafu  (bestow),  as  yobu 
yob(rfu^  ifu  ihafu,  nageku  nagekafu  etc. 

Uchi-yosura  {yusum)  ff  ik>  •  Used  phonetically  with 
Suruga  (province-name).  Taking  ^^  as  a  kariji  one  may  read 
yosuru  or  yusuru,  the  allusion  being  to  an  etymology  of  Suruga, 
as  yusuri  (Ki)  Jaha,  land  of  rushing  streams.  Other  fancies 
need  not  be  noticed  as  too  vague. 

Ugnhisa-no  (ff).  The  Japanese  nightingale,  Cettia  cantans. 
Used  with  haru,  spring. 

X.  Uguhisuno^  haru  ni  narurashi  or  kitanirashi,  Kasuga- 

yama,  kasumi  tanabiku,yo  me  ni  mircdomo. 
Even  at  night  we  may  know  Kasuga's  hill  by  the  mists  that 
gather,   and  the   song  of  the  nightingale  that  heralds  sprii^. 
Kasuga  {kasumi-ka,  misty  days)  is  written  ^  0  ,  spring-day. 
The  sense  of  the  m.  k.  is  included  in  the  translation. 

Ukanerafu  (!K  &  ^)»  ukagafu  watch,  track  (game), 
used  with  Tomi  (hill-name) — to-mi  (JQ;  ^)  track  game. 

VIIL  Ko7io  woka  ni,  wo-shika  futni  okoshi,  ukanera/ti,  ka 
mo  ka  mo  suraku,  kind  yinve  ni  koso. 
Upon  this  hill  have  I  roused  the  hart  and  tracked  him,  or  this 
I  do  or  that  I  do  'tis  but  to  serve  my  lord.     So  Tsushima  no 
Ason  signifies  his  thanks  for  advancement  at  a  feast  held  in 
year  of  grace  y^S. 
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i-kusa-no  {f^  l|t)»  floating  herbs,  sea  or  water-weeds. 
^sed  with  uiite,  floating,  drifting. 

XI,   Tokikinunot  ko/d-tttidaretsutsu,  ukikusano,  ukiie  tnc 
are  ha^  kohi-^wataru  ka  mo. 
Like  an  unravelled  'vestment  I  am  all  undone  with  love,  like 
drifting  water-weeds  I  drift  along  the  tide  of  time  and  love, 
belike ! 

Uma-kori  (^  JB|)i  the  script  is  kariji,  the  m.  k.  is  really 
umaki-orin  fine-woven — ^it  is  a  four-syllable  m.  k. 

VI,  choka  y2 utnakori,  aya  ni  tomoshiki vn 

Yoshinu feir  land  of  Yoshinu  strangely  beautiful — but 

the  m.  k.  is  applied  to  aya  as  homophon  of  j^,  a  patterned  or 
(later?)  brocaded  fabric — beautiful  with  the  beauty  of  a  fine 
woven  fabric. 

Uma-no-tsumey  horse-hoof. 

XX.  choka  260 umanotsume^  Tsukuski  no  saki  . , . 

Cape  Tsukushi  of  stamp  (tsuku)  of  horse-hoof  minding 


Uma-saha-fu  (^  ^  ;te),  the  script  is  kari/L  An 
obscure  m.  k.  used  with  vte  (contraction  of  muref  crowd,  mass, 
etc).  As  good  an  explanation  as  any  is  to  read  it  as  umashi 
(^),  aha\  (35),  /« ;  H,  field  of  tasty  (fine,  fair)  millet — ^but  in 

//.  choka  26,  umasahafiit  me  koto  mo  tayenu  me  must 

mean,  look,  and  kotOy  speech,  and  the  m.  k.  is  essentially  a 
verbal  ornament  of  me  {mure)  understood  as  me,  look.  Never- 
theless we  may  add  the  idea  and  translate — glance  and  speech 
multitudinous  as  full  field  of  millet.  In  IX,  choka  123  the  m.  k. 
,  is  used  with  yonif  hinu  No  sense  can  be  made  of  this  connexion, 
but  the  difficulty  is  got  rid  of  by  interpolating — me  koto  no 
tayete,  nubatafnajio,  yoni  him 

TJma-*sake  (no-wo)  fine  or  sweet  sake.  Used  with  Miwa, 
pi.  name  as  homophon  of  mi-wa,  royal  or  sacrificial  sake. 
Some  say  mi-zva  is  kami<va  and  see  in  this  expression  the 
reason  of  the  use  of  the  m.  k.  with  Mi(niaro)  pi.  name,  and 
Kamunabi,  liill-name.    The  words  '^naroyni^  v^^s,  im>  ^\^j^  c^ 
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sake,  kotnit  a  sort  of  sake,  kamu  (kamosu),  to  brew  are  also 
adduced  in  explanation  of  the  use  of  the  m.  k.  Kamu  means, 
to  chew,  and  a  connexion  is  traced  by  adventurous  etymologists 
between  the  word  and  the  Polynesian  custom  of  chewing 
starchy  roots  in  making  kava. 

In  XVL  chbka  206  we  have  kotosake  wo^  Os/dtaru  tvo-nu 
yu,  from  the  little  moor  of  Oshitaru  (though  wo  may  be  merely 
a  sort  of  hontegotoba).  Keichiu  connects  koto  (harp)  with  oshi 
^,  and  sake  with  tam,  drip,  drop  ;  but  others  read  the  m.  k. 
as  umasakewo,  fine  sake  dropping  from  its  cask. 

Umashlmo-no  (^  T)»  kariji,  (^  <g»)  fnana,  some- 
thing delicious. 

XL  Wagimokotd,  ahazu  hisashi  mo,  umashimono,  abetachi- 
bana  no,  koke  musu  made. 
So  long,  so  long  is  it  since  I  met  my  sister,  my  love,  that  thick 
the  moss  has  grown  on  the  sweet  kiinembo,  orange  bush. 

TJma-zhi-mono  {%  9  'K?)*  like  a  pack-horse.  Used  with 
naha  toritsuki  lead  with  halter  or  bonds ;  tachite  tsiunadzuki, 
rise  or  start  stumbling  or  pawing  the  ground  (as  a  packhorse 
does).     See  VI.  chbka  89,  XIII.  157. 

VL  Imogakado,  Iriidzumikahano,  se  wo  hayami,  aga  'fna 
tsumadzuku,  ihe  'mofurashi  ni, 
my  horse  boggles  as  I  reach  the  banks  of  the  swift  stream  of 
the  Iriidzumi  river,  at  home  they  will  be  thinking  of  me — ^the 
horse's  hesitation  proves  the  anxiety  'at  home.  For  the  m.  k. 
imogakado  (not  rendered  above)  see  sub  voce. 

Umi-WO-nasu  (H  ft  JSR),  hemp-yam-spool. 

VI.  chbka  yj umiwonasu,  Nagara  no  fniya  ni 

the  application  of  the  m.  k.  is  to  Naga  as  homophon  of 

naga,  long.     So  with  Nagato. 

Umore-ki-no  (ffi  ;4C),  buried,  underground,  hidden 
(fossil  ?)  wood.  In  Sendai  such  a  fossil  wood  is  found,  out  of 
which,  as  out  of  Irish  bog-oak,  various  objects  are  tcishioned. 

VII.  Makanamochi,    Yuge    no    kahara    no,   umoregino, 

araharumazhiki,  koto  to  aranaku  ni.  '^ 
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Ah !  must  we  not  then  ever  keep  our  love  as  deep-hidden 
from  men  as  a  log  buried  beneath  the  bed  of  the  channel  of  the 
Yuge  river.     For  makanamochi  (not  rendered)  see  sub  voce. 

XL  Antata  aranu,  na  wo  shi  mo  woshindt  umaregino, 
s/iita  yo  so  kofuruy  yuku-he  shirasute. 
But  one  reputation,  but  one  have  I  to  lose,  yet  deep  in  my  heart 
as  a  buried  log  Ues  my  passion  for  thee  and  I  know  not  what  it 
may  end  in.  To  this  tanka  there  is  no  dai  or  explanatory 
argument — ^the  allusion  seems  to  be  to  a  love  dreading  publicity 

TJ-no-hana'^Oy  hare-bush-blossom  (Deutzia).  Used  with 
sa-tsukii  the  Sth  month,  when  the  Deutzia  is  in  bloom ;  also 
(phonetically)  with  uki,  sad. 

Jf.  Unokanano,  saku  to  ha  nashi  ni,  am  hito  ni,  koMya 
wataremUf  kata  'mohi  ni  shite. 
To  one  whose  heart  openeth  not  to  me  as  the  flowers  of  the 
harebush  open,  shall  I  let  my  love  go  out  to  be  unrequited ! 
The  m.  k.  is  really  an  ornament  only  of  saku,  bloom. 

X.  Uguhisunoy  kayofu  kakine  no,  unohanano,  uki  koto  are 

ya,  kind  ga  kimasamu. 
Oh  the  pity  of  it,  my  lord  cometh  not,  belike !     The  fo  or  pre- 
face to  the  m.  k.  (phonetic  of  «  in  uki,  pitiable)  is  "the  blossom 
of  the  harebush  in  the  fence  where  the  nightingale  {uguhisu) 
passeth," 

Usura-bi-nOy  like  thin  ice. 

XX.    Saho  kaha   ni,   kohori  watareru,  usurabino,   usuki 
kokoro  wo,  waga  oinohanaku  ni. 
I  love  her  with  a  heart  not  weak  as  the  thin  ice  that  covers  the 
waters  of  this  Saho  river.     A  dead  friend  or  relative  is  lamented 
by  a  Princess  {oho  kitni). 

Utsu-se-gahi  (fT  fl?  R)-  The  script  is  kari/i.  The 
m.  k.  means  a  kind  of  acorn-shell  (Pollicipes)  or  kamenoie 
(tortoise-paw-shell.) 

XI.  Sumiyoshi  no,  hama  ni  yoru  chifu,   iitsuscgahi^  vn 

naki  koto  nwchi,  are  kohime  ya  vio. 
Not  empty,  I  trow,  is  my  heart  oi  Itwe  \o\^  ^ot  ^^^,\^^^^<t 
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shells  men  call  tortoise-paws  which  the  tide  rolls  in  to  rest  upon 
the  strand  of  Sumiyoshi. 

ntsu-semi'ho,  written  kariji  ^  ip,  empty  cicada  moult 

(the  conunon  semi).    In  tftana  it  would  be  ^  J|»,  actual  sdf 

of  this,  not  of  any  past  or  future  world,  or  of  dreams.     Hence 

the  use  of  the  m.  k.  with  inocAi,  life ;  }^o,  age,  this  world ;  Mto, 

man,  person ;  nn,  self,  corporeal  self. 

X/I,  Uisusemino,  tsune  no  kotoba  to,  omohedamo,  tsugite 
ski  kikeba,  kokoro  madokinu. 
His  words  are  those  of  this  empty  world,  methinks  if  I  still  listeni 
listen  to  him  my  heart  will  be  led  astray  (uncertain  whether  his 
words  of  love  are  true  or  not).  Here  the  m.  k.  is  applied  to 
tsune  d&=^yo.     See  also  Lays  i8,  26,  28,  50,  191,  251. 

Utwil-S0-(«^  ya  shi)  fr  Jftt  or  ^  <^ ,  used  with  umi. 

XIL  Wotomeraga,  umi-wo  710  tatari,  utsuso  -kake,  unm 
toki  nas/ti  ni,  kohi-wataru  ka  mo. 
Ever  love  I  untiringly  {umu-nashi).  The  jo  leading  up  to 
umu,  the  homophon  of  which  means,  twisting,  spinning 
(hemp-yam),  is  "as  the  girls  (\Voto?nerd)  spin  the  beaten  hemp- 
yam  (utsuso)  wound  upon  the  spool-peg — or  pegs— /a/an. 
Comp.  the  next  m.  k.  . 

Ut«U-yuftl-no  (Iffi  ;4c  ^=s(hyufu=odamaki. 

IX.  clioka  125  utsuyufuno,  komorite  maseba  

...  secluded  as  in  the  hollow  of  a  spool  or  cop  of  hemp-yam. 
Or  utsji(ma)yufu  may  be  an  allusion  to  the  hollow  of  a  yama* 
mai,  cocoon,  or  again — but  unlikely — the  inner  bark  of  the 
Broussonetia  (yufu)  beaten  {titsu)  made  supple  for  weaving — 
as  flax  is. 

Waga-inochi,   my  life.     Used  with    Nagato  no.  shima 
(naga,  long). 

XII.    Wagainochi  nagaku  hoshikeku,   itsuhari  wo,  yoku 
sum  Into  wo,  tiiukuyii  (or  torafti)  bakari  wo. 
Oh  just  to  requite  (or  punish)  him  (a  deceitful  lover)  who  knows 
so  well  how  to  lie  plentifully  would  tliat  my  days  were  long 
hi  the  land  ! 
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Waga-seko-WO    (^  ^  ^).    There  are  other  scrqits. 

The  meaning  is,  '  my  love,  my  spouse.'     The  m.  k.  is  used  with 

na  kose  no  yama,  Kose'shill,  do  not  but  reading  na 

iose,  the  passage=:cross  not,  I  pray  thee,  my  qx)use«     W^th  ide 
Kose  yama  the  use  is  analogous  but  the  meaning  reversed. 

XV IL  Wagasekowo,  aga  Matsubara  yo,  nn-wataseba  ama 
wo  tomedomo,  tama  mo  karu  miyu. 
From  amid  the  clump  of  pines — of  tryst  (matsu)  with  lover  mind- 
ing— ^long  I  gaze  upon  the  sea  (ama)  until  I  nought  perceive  but 
the  harvesting  of  the  weeds  of  ocean.  The  tanka  is  one  of  ten 
composed  on  the  departure  of  Ohotomokyo  from  Chikuzen  for 
City-Royal — his  boat  is  lost  to  sight  and  only  the  sea  weed 
gatherers  are  visible  on  the  strand. 

Waga-tatami  (S  ft),  my  own  mat.  Anciently  the 
whole  floor  of  a  house-place  was  not  matted,  each  person,  or 
at  least  the  t/icnus/ii,  had  his  own  mat  more  or  less  sacred  to 
his  use.  The  m.k.  is  used  with  the  place-name  Mihe  no  kahara 
Mihe  being  taken  tisz=nu-/ie,  three-fold  (or  fni  may=the» 
honorific  f^ti  or  ma) ;  tatanm:=io  fold  or  put  things  one  upon 
another.  Possibly  the  m.  k.  is  merely  phonetic  with  the 
syllable  mi, 

Wagimoko-ni  ®  j^  ^),  with  or  to  my  sister,  my 
love.  Used  with  Afusaka  (hill-name) — wagimoko  ni  afu,  meet 
my  love;  with  afuchi  {ocki)  no  liana  (Melia  japonica);  with 
Afmni  (Omi);  with  Ahazhi  {afu-afm-aha),  island-name.  The 
m.  k.  k  complementary  to  afu^  meet. 

XII .  Wagimokofu,  koromo  Kasuga  no,  Yoshikt  kaka,  yoshi 
mo  arami  ka,  imo  ga  me  ivo  mimu. 
Oh  that  from  Yoshiki's  stream  I  might  borrow  its  name  {yoshir=^ 
good,  excellent) — O  fine  to  meet  thee,  dear — ^from  Yoshiki's 
stream  in  Kasuga  minding  of  some  vestment  (koromo)  lent  (kasu) 
to  my  love  {;wagwtokoni).     See  also  XIII,  chbka  138,  199. 

Waglmoko-wo. 

/.    WagimokowOt    Izami  no   yama  wo,   takami  ka  mo, 
Yamato  no  vnycnu^  ham  toJiomi  fea  mo. 
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O  the  Peak  of  Izami — minding  me  of  how  (iza)  I  would  fiiin  see 
{no)  her — is  it  not  lofty,  yet  is  not  the  land  of  Yamato  (where 
her  home  is — at  City-Royal)  a  far  land  to  be  seen  hence  ?  The 
name  Izami  suggests  the  m.   k.^  the    height  of   Izami  her 

inaccessibility,  and  its  situation  her  remoteness  (miyenu 

tohonti).  The  Japanese  etymology  of  Izami  is  characteristic. 
There  was  a  hill,  Sami,  in  Ise,  and  a  bay,  Futami,  famous 
for  a  huge  jrine-tree.  A  Prince  and  Princess  Sami  had  called 
the  strand  Mishiho  hamar  and  the  hill  Mishiho  yama — hence 
the  name  Futami,  H  ^  or  H  )RJ ;  at  the  base  of  the  hill  was 
a  brook  ^  :i!|C*  Samh  which  name  became  that  of  the  hill. 
To  it  the  prefix  /  need  but  be  added,  no  great  feat,  and  Izami 
is  the  result. 

I.  Wagimokowo,  Hay  and  hama  kaze,  Yamato  nam,  awo 
matsu  no  ki  ni,  ftikazaru  na-yume, 
O  winds  that  blow  roughly  on  Hayanii's  strand — ^would  I 
might  soon  see  Qiayamd)  my  mistress  (wagimokowo) — ^blow  not 
so  fiercely  I  pray  upon  the  green  {awo)  pine  tree  {matsu  no  ki) 
that  awaiteth  me  {a  wo  matsu)  in  far  Yamato.  The  pine  tree 
symbolizes  his  love  whom  he  has  left  behind  in  Yamato. 

XL  Wagimokowo,  kiki  Tsuga  nii  he  no,  nabiki  nebii 
(or  shinahi)  a  ha  Shinnbi  yezu,  ma  naku  shi 
*mo/teba. 
O  swa  'ng  nebu  tree  (Albizzia  julibrissin)  that  swayeth  [nabiki)  on 
the  moor  of  Tsuga — minding  of  what  I  ever  hear  of  thee,  my 
sister,  my  love  {:ivagimohoivo  kiki  tsugi  for  Tsuga)  never  can  I 
win  rest  for  ever  my  thoughts  dwell  upon  my  love.  The  m.  k. 
seems  to  be  really  a  phonetic  one.     See  a7ite  shinahiiiebu. 

Waka-hisaki-no  ^  M  if^-  The  script  denotes  the 
young  fUsakaki  (Eurya  japonica)  or  Kimugi  (Quercus  serrataj- 
The  m.  k.  is  used  phonetically  with  the  phrase  waga  hisa 
naraba. 

XIL  WataraJii  no,  ohokata  no  be  no,  zvaka  hisaki,  waga- 
hisa  naraba,  imo  kohimu  ka  mo, 
O  that  she  may  still  love  me  even  if    1  be   \otv^  ^h^tvt* 


\ 
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The  phonetic  JO  to  wa^a  hisa  is  ivaka  hisaki,  the  youi^  fdsM 
that  grows  by  the  waters  of  the  great  river  of  Watarahi. 

Wakaki-ko-nOf  Hko  a  young  c\ii\d.,,wakakikono  hakUa* 
tnotohori,  creep  or  crawl  about  like  a  little  child. 

Waka-komo-WO  (H  W!)»  a  complementary  m.  k 

wakakomowo  Kariji  no  wonu,  the  little  moor  of  Kariji  minding 
pfthe  reaping  (kani)  of  young  xw^ts  {:wakakomowo)  ......... 

the  rushes  were  used  for  making  mattings. 

Waka-kusa-nOy  like  young  herbs — used  with  nihttO' 
makura,  thine  arm  as  pillow  fresh  and  tender  as  the  youi^  herbS 
(of  spring) ;  waka  isuma,  spouse  tender  as  the  young  herbs ;  waka 
omohitsuki  ni  shi  kiini,  here  waka  may  apply  to  kind  or  to 
omohitsuki,  my  love  to  whom  my  love  clingeth  as  the  youi^ 
spring  herbs  (to  any  support). 

XVL  lyushishi  wo,  tsunagii  ka/ui  he  no,  wakakiisano,  mi 
no  wakakahe  ni,  sa-neshi  kora  ha  mo. 
Ah  where  is  she  now  whom  I  loved  so  well  in  the  days  when 
I  was  young — ^young  as  the  soft  spring  herbs  that  grow  by  the 
liver-side  where  one  tethered  the  wounded  deer  (after  the 
hunt)  ?  In  this  version  wakakahe  is  explained  as  in  Keichiu's 
commentary,  thtjo  to  wakakusano  may  contain  an  allusion  now 
unintelligible.     See  N.  3330. 

XV I L  chbka  224  wakakusano y  aynhi  tadznkuri  ... 

fashioning  leggings  (for  travelling)  of  young  reeds.    See 

also  K.  v.,  vi. ;  N.  2524,  330. 

Washi-no-Slunu  (5^  tfe)i  eagle-haunted,  a  descriptive 
m.  k.  of  Tsukuba  no  yama  in  Hitachi.     Sec  IX.  chbka  113. 

Wasure-kahi  (JS  ^)»  oblivion-shell,  a  sort  of  clam? 
Used  phonetically  with  ivasnre^  forget. 

/.  Ohotomonoy  Mitsu  no  ha  ma  narUy  wasuregahiy  ifie  nam 
if  no  2i'o,  zuasinrte  oulolie  ya, 
O  oblivion-shell  that  men  find  at  Mitsu's  strand — is  oblivion  o^ 
my  sister,  my  love,  whom  I  have  left  at  home,  thinkable  indeed ! 
Vox  the  m.  k.  of  Mitsu  sec  sub,  0/iuto»HO)in 
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Wata-no-8oko  (M  &),  sea-bottom,  used  with  oki,  deep- 
sea,  open-sea,  and  compounds. 

Wi-machi-tsnki  {&  ^  B).  the    moon  of  the    i8th 

night  of  the  lunar  month.     The  17th  is  tac/ti'machi'tsuki  and 

the  19th  is  ne-machi'tsiiki.     I  suggest  (merely)  the  following 

explanations :    Tac/u  is  moonrise  after  full  (about  8.30  p.m.),  wi 

is   moonrise  the  next  night  (about  9  50  p.m.),  and  ne,  moonrise 

the  third  night  (about  1 1  p-m).     Tachi  may  refer  to  a  time  when 

one  is  still  up  and  about  (in  harvest),  wi  when  one  has  returned 

home  after  the  toil  of  the  day,  ?te  when  one  has  gone  to  rest. 

The  m.  k.  is  used  with  Akashi  no  to  (place-name).     See  /// 

choka  44.     Perhaps  the  lay  was  composed  on  an  18th  and  the 

opportunity  was  seized  of  applying  the  m.  k.  to  akashi  as=2 

akashi,  which  has  various  meanings,  open,  dawn,  shine  etc.,  to 

which  the  m.  k.  might  be  applied. 

Womina'heshi  (or  mesfii),  the  Valeriana  scabiosaefolia, 
one  of  the  salad  vegetables  of  the  Manyo  age.  Used  with 
Saki  (part  of  several  place-names)  3s=isaku,  bloom,  flourish. 
Womi.iameshi  perhaps  refers  originally  to  women's  vestments 
on  which  the  plant  was  impressed  to  form  a  simple  patten. 

IV.  Wominaheshi,  Sakisaha  ni  ofuru,  hanakatsufui,  katsiUe 
mo  shiranut  kohi  mo  shiru  ka  mo. 
The  translation  will  be  found  under  hanakatsumi, 

Woshi-tori-no,   the  woshi  duck  (Anas  galericulata    or 

mandarin  duck),  used  phonetically  as   in  wosMtorino, 

wosfiiki  aga  mi  ha,  kimi ga  manimani  ...,  Alas  for  me — as  my 
lord  willeth. 

Wotomera-ga,  complementary  m.  k.  to  Sodefuru  yama^— 
mindii^  of  the  waving  (funi)  of  maidens'  {.wotojtiera)  sleeves 
{sode),  as  summons  or  farewell. 

Wotomera- WO =^e'^/^^^/^/'^^^. 

Ya-chi-hoko-no  (A  "T*  t^)»  eight  thousand  (a  host)  of 
spears.  Used  with  kainiy  god,  deity.  Yachihoko  no  kami 
is  an  alias  of  Ohonaniuji  no  mikoto.  See  VL  choka  97,  also 
X  il 
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Yahetatamiy  eight  (many)  fold.  Used  with  Heguri  no 
yama.     See  under  koMotatajftL 

Ya-ho-tade-WO  (A  %  W*  ^S^t  (many)  eared,  tade 
(Polygonum  sp).  Used  phonetically  with  Hodzumi,  place- 
name.     See  viidziitade. 

Yake-tachi-no,  forged  and  tempered  sword-blade.  Used 
with  the  syllable  to  in  to-kokoro,  tonami — to  being  regarded  as 
equivalent  to  togiski,  togi,  tos/d,  polished,  sharp,  free  from  flaw 
(as  a  loyal  heart  is). 

IV.  Tayu  to  ihaba,  wabishimt  semu  to^  yakt  tackino* 
hetsukafu  koto  ha,  karashi  ya  wagimu 
The  explanation  given  of  this  m.  k.  in  the  above  tanka  is  that 
hetsukafu=/ietsurafu  (comp.  nidzukafu:=nidsurafu),  while  j^/r>t/- 
tachino  is  read  with  hetstikafn  as  he-tsukafti,  carry  (sword)  by 
side.  The  meaning  of  the  tanka  then  will  be — should  our 
bond  of  love  be  snapt,  what  misery  will  be  mine !  again 
thou  didst  but  flatter  me,  most  cruel  one !  The  value  of  the 
m.  k.  cannot  be  rendered  in  the  translation.  (There  was  a 
quarrel  and  a  promise  of  integratio  not  fulfilled. 

Ya-kumo-sasu  (A  ^  ]|Pl)  h^s  much  the  same  value  as 
yakumotatsu. 

III.    YakumosasUt    Idzuvio  no  kora  ga,   knro garni   ha, 
Yoshinu  no  kaha  no,  oki  ni  nadzusafii. 
Oh  floating  on  the  mid-stream  of  the  Yoshinu   river  see  the 
black   tresses  of    the   maid   of    rndSiy-cloudcd   Idzumo.     The 
drowned  girl  is  a  victim,  doubtless,  of  love. 

Ya-kllino*tatsu,  eight  (many)  clouds  arise— or  coils  ol 
mist.  Used  with  Idzumo.  The  real  meaning  of  this  m.  k. 
cannot  be  determined.  Idzumo  is  written  {IJ  ^,  idzuru-kumo, 
clouds  that  come  forth  or  appear,  and  with  this  signification 
the  use  of  the  m.  k.  is  not  unintelligible.  See  K.  i.,  N.  14x5  ; 
also  note  at  end  of  this  list. 

Yaku-shiho-nOs  burning  salt,  i.  e.,  produced  in  salt-pans 
over  flame.  Used  with  kamki,  bitter,  cruel,  as  love  {kohi)  is  in 
its  pains. 
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Yamabuki-no,  the  blossom  of  the  yamabuki  {Kerria 
iaponicd)^  used  with  nihoheru  imo^  my  love  elegant  (fragrant) 
as  the  Kerria  bloom ;  phonetically  with  yanm  toki  mo  nashi^ 
never  ceasing,  yamu  being  assimilated  with  yama. 

Yama-kaha-no  (llj  JH)*  mountain  stream.  Used  with 
tagitsu  as  in  yamakahano^  iagitsu  kokoro^  heart  tumultuous 
as  the  waters  of  a  mountain  torrent 

Yama-kiri-nOy  mountain  mist — yamakirino,  ibtiseld  aga 
mune,  gloomed  my  mind  as  with  a  mountain  mist  Yanta,  hill, 
also  denotes  wild,  waste  country. 

Yama-no-ma-yUy  from  amid  the  hills — yantanomayUt 
Idzumo  no  kora,  the  maid  of  Idzumo  minding  of  clouds  risii^ 

* 

from  amid  the  hills. 

Yama-no-wi-nOy  mountain  (or  waste  land),  well  etc. 
Such  a  well  (or  source)  undigged  by  man  would  be  shallow ; 
hence  the  m.  k»  is  used  with  asaki  kokoro^  heart  shallow  as  a 
natural  fount. 

Yama-shita-no  (llj  T)»  ^^  lower  slopes  of,  or  under, 
the  hilk,  ruddy  in  autumn  with  the  changing  leafage  of  the 
woods ;  hence  the  m.  k.  is  used  with  aie  soho  fyne^  red-stained 
ship,  red  as  the  lower  hill-slopes  in  autumn. 

Yama-8Uge-no  (llj  flf),  the  bakumondo  (Liriope  gram- 
inifolia — ^a  sort  of  lily)  that  displays  abundance  of  berries. 

IV.  YamasjigenOf  ni  naranu  koto  wo,  ware  ni  yose,  ihare- 
shi  kimi  ha,  tare  to  ka  nuramu. 
Here  the  m.  k.  applies  merely  to  the  mi.  As  the  lily  that 
fruiteth  not,  so  ask  I  whom  he  embraces  whom  the  world  gave 
to  me.  The  translation  is  imitative.  The  m.  k.  is  also  used 
with  viidarc,  confused,  disordered,  the  leaves  of  the  plant  being 
abundant  and  close ;  also,  phonetically,  with  yamazu  (^  Jt)» 
and  with  sogahi  ni  neshiku. 

XIV.  Kanashi  imo  wo,  idzuchi  yukatne  to,  yamasugeno, 
sogahi  ni  ficshiku,  imashi  kuyasfu  mo. 
Alas!    My  sister,  my  love,  whither  wouldest  thou — wouldest 
thou  we  turned  our  backs  on  each  other  like  the  leaves  of  the  J^ 
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yamasuge — would  that  not  be  misery  to  both«  love!  (The 
allusion  seems  to  be  to  a  lovers'  quarrel.  One  may  hope  the 
integratio  came  about.) 

Yama-tadzu-no,  said  to  mean  a  woodman's  axe.     Used 
in  some  such  way  as  to  be  applicable  as  a  m.  k.  to  tnukafu, 
front,  be  opposite,  to  meet.     There  is  however  a  plant  {yatna) 
tadzu  no  ki  or  nihatoko  (Sambucus  racemosa),   of  which  the 
leaves  are  opposite  (tnukahe).     See  K.  bcxxvii. 

Yami-yo-nasu  (lltl  ^  {&)>  yamiyonasii,   amoUr 

madohimi distracted  (with  love)  as  with  the  darkness 

of  night 

Yami-no-yo-nOy  similar  to  the  last — yatfunayano,  yuM- 
saki  shirazu,  unknowing  the  future  course  (of  things,)  dark  as 
night. 

Ya-saka-tori  (A  K  J^)»  a  diving  bird  that  takes  very 
long  (eight,  many,  feet  or  fathoms  deep)  breath. 

XIV.  Oki  ni  su  ino^  wo-kamo  no  mokoro,  yasakatorip  iki- 
dzuku  into  wo^  okite  kinii  ka  mo. 
Alas  that  I  have  left  behind  me  my  sister,  my  love,  who   wnll 
sigh  £ithoms  deep,  like  the  deep-breathed  wild-duck  of  ocean. 

Yasa-kaha-no,  the  river  Yasu,  phonetic  m.  k.  of  yasu-i- 
mo^iezu,  no  gentle  sleep  I  know. 

Yasumishishi,  used  with  Ohokivn,  great  lord.  Sovran  etc. 
According  to  one  script  it  would  mean,  who  knoweth  (shishi* 
i.  e.,  govemeth)  all  (ya^  i.  e.,  eight)  the  comers  {siimi)  of  the 
land.  The  other  and,  to  my  mind,better  explanation  is  yasund 
sum,  yasunjsuru,  make  rest,  bring  to  peace,  debell(tre.  A  fiurly 
good  rendering  is  'in  peace  and  power  who  rulest.'  See  L 
choka  3,  lo,  ii,  12;  K.  xxviii,  xcvi,  xcvii,  ciii  and  N.  2176, 
2338,  2998. 

Yoshiki-kaha,  see  under  zvagimokoni. 

Yufu-tsutsu  (dzudzii) — 710  (^  S)»  evening  star,  used 
with  y  14 f  Jibe,  evening  of  evening  star ;  kc  yukl  ka/cu  yiiki,  hither 
thither  move  like  the  course  of  the  evening  star  (alluding  perhaps 
Xo  its  alternate  appearances  as  iwoYmtv^  ^wd  cN^Txj^^ax"^. 
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Yufa-hana-UO,  like  Broussonetia  blossoms.    But  what  are 

really  ifleant  seem  to  be  artificial  flowers  made  of  yufu — ^bark 

stuff  or  paper — as  customary  to-day,  Hatsuse  me  no  tsukuru 

yufufiatia,  artificial  yufu,  paper  flowers,  made  by  the  women  of 

Hatsuse  (Hasse). 

Yufa-tatami,  a  fold  of  yufu  cloth  as  an  offering  to  the 
gods.  Used  with  Tamuke  no  yama — tatnuke  means  to  offer  up 
before  the  gods ;  with  Tanakami  yama,  where  the  appltcaition 
of  the  m.  k.  is  phonetic,  tatami  being  regarded  as  a  contractioR 
of  taiananii  assonant  with  Tanakami. 

Yufa-hi-nasu  {M  0)»  yufuliinasu,  uragukasla 

lovely  as  sun  at  even.     Comp.  asahinasu. 

Yuki-zhi-mono,  snow-like,  used  phonetically  only  m^ 
yuki'kayohi,  go  and  come  to  and  fro  or  oflen. 

Yuku-fonc-no  (tt  ^)»  yukufunem  sugUe  ...... 

. . .  passing  on  like  ships  at  sea. 

Yuku-kage-no  (^  |g). 

XII L  choka  146 yukukageno,  tsuki  mo  hi  yukeba 

as  the  moon  with  its  passing  light  further  fareth.     'Dris 

intepretation,   however,   is   doubtful.     Motowori    &vours  drct- 
tamano,  afresh  or  anew,  regarding  ;^  as  a  mistake. 

Yuku-kaha-no,  yukukakano,  suginisfn  hito 

. . .  one  who  has  passed  away  as  the  waters  of  a  flowing  river. 

Yaku-midzu-UO,  like  running  water,  used  with  sugi^  pass 
on,  away;  oto  via  sayakeku,  pleasant  murmur  as  of  running 
water ;  todome  kane,  without  halt  like  running  water ;  tayuru 
naku,  ceaselessly  ;  kakerami,  returneth  not. 

Yuku-tori-no  (5fe  Jl^).  like  passing  (migrating)  wild-fowl, 
used  with  arasofu,  dispute,  clamour,  like  flocks  of  migrating 
birds. 

Yu-tane-maki  seems  to  mean  a  plot  of  sown  rice-seed, 
'  the  young  herbs  are  transplanted  later. 

XV,  Awoyaginoy  yeda  kiri  oroshite,  yutanemaki,  yuyushiku 
kind  ni,  kohi  wataru  ka  mo. 
The  gist  of  this  ta7ika  is  contained  in  the  last  two  lines — I  am 
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(earful  lest  I  betray  my  lord  for  my  lord,  dare  I  then  love  him  ? 
(An  answer  to  an  inquiry  as  to  what  troubles  her.)  Hie  three 
Dreceding  ku  lead  up  to  yuyushikii  through  the  syllable  >w  af 
vtUancmcikit  itself  described  in  the  first  two  ku  as  the  plot  of 
3own-rice  defended  (from  evil  influences)  by  the  shoots  cut  from 
die  green  willows  growing  by  the  stream. 

Note. — Ma  often  implies  a  sort  of  completeness ;  thus  tna-U, 
both  hands ;  ma-kaji,  ma-kai,  an  equipment  of  oars  or  sculb ; 
ma-wake,  parting  of  two  persons  etc.  Ya  may  be  an  old  word 
meaning  many,  great,  ya,  eight,  may  have  been  the  same  word. 
Then  ya-chi-hoko,  great-hilt-halberd,  would  better  apply  as  an 
epithet  of  Ohonamiji,  yakumotatsu,  as  a  m.  k.  of  Idzumo— when 
we  may  find  an  allusion  to  the  clouds  or  weather  of  mist, 
emerging  through  or  above  which  the  land  would  he  first  seen 
by  the  earliest  Asiatic  immigrants  Ayho  made  the  Idzumo  strand. 
"Even  yasHinisIushi  might  thus  he  mdse  intelligible,     "f^^  i/  i/ 


s 
•^ 


I  have  used  *  City-Royal '  to  designate  the  capital  for  the 
time  being  of  Yamato,  and   '  Sovran '  I  venture  to  employ  as  a 
substantive  for  *  Mikado.'     Neither  *  Empero:- '  nor  'King '  quite 
suit     In  some  cases  a  phonetic  makura-koto^  has  some  of  its 
literal  meaning  incorporated  in  the  translationsT^tany  of  the 
tanka  are  ingenious  attempts  to  illustrate  a  thought  ol^entiment, 
suggested  by  some  person,  scene  or  event,  by  the  dexW^pus  use 
of  m.  k.  which  are  not  mere  '  supports '  (chevilles)  of  ihJfku  as 
ofben  asserted.     They  all  had  at  one  time  a  definite  meaimg, 
well  understood  probably  in  the  8th  century.     Of  many  of  ftc 
examples  cited  the  text  is  probably  corrupt.     This  is  not  to  b5 
wondered  at,  in  view  of  the  jumbled  script  in  which  they  were 
originally  written,  and  tlie  consequent  errors  of  copyists,  deci- 
pherers, and  translators  into  yowi.     The  inversions  of  syntactical 
order,  the   irregular   syntax,   the  uncertain  meaning  of  many* 
words,  the  elliptical  and  suggestive  style,  the  general  indefinitness 
of  an  impersonal  language,  and  one's  ignorance  of  many  of  the 
allusions  contained  in  the  uta  are  reasons  v/l\y  vcv  uNaxvy  cases  an 
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absolute  finality  in  interpretation  is  unattainable.  I  hope  that 
resident  members  of  the  Society  will  use  their  opportunities  to 
correct  and  amplify  the  foregoing  attempt  to  explain  the  makura- 
kotoba  of  primitive  Japanese  literature. 

F.  VICTOR  DICKINS. 


In  the  above  examples — 

Kohi-wataru,  is  best  taken  ^s^=^kohite  yo  wo  watani ; 
kohi  is  love,  like,  be  fond  of  (persons  or  tilings) ; 
amohi'Sugu  ?s^=iomohite  yo  wo  su^ ;  thus  otnohi  sugiibekt 

kind whom  I  mourn  with  a  life-long  mourning. 

are={M),  ®).  {%)  or  (©) ; 

omqfu=:kA  love,  regret,  sadness,  care,  hope,  or  simply 

'think.'   of  its  many  compounds  tlie  sense  is  often 

idiomatic. 


UNIV.  Of  MIOHIOAN, 

JUN  20  liUI 


'^^  ^i,^4^\i  ^,.,V^'.t^^-^ 
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SOME  OF  THE  PROBLEMS  OF  LIFE 


IN 


IS  EW    CHINA. 


ABSTRACT  OF  A  LECTURE 


BY 


REV.    TIMOTHY    RICHARD,    D.D 


ASIATIC  SOCIETY  OF  JAPAN. 


m    GENERAL    meeting   of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan 
was  held  in  the  Society's  Rooms  on  Wednesday,  Jan. 

29,  1908,  at  4  p.m.     In  the  absence  of  the  President. 

Sir  Claude  Macdonald,  Mr.  J.  McD.  Gardiner,  Vice- 
President  for  Tokyo,  occupied  the  chair.  The  minutes  of  the 
last  meeting,  having  been  printed,  were  taken  as  read.  The 
Recording  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  the  President,  expressing 
regret  that  a  previous  engagement  prevented  his  being  present 
at  the  meeting.  The  Recording  Secretary  also  announced  that 
the  following  persons  had  been  elected  members  of  the  Society  : 
Lieut.  F.  C.  Bartels,  German  Embassy,  Tokyo  ;  Lieut.  C.  H. 
Neill-James.  British  Embassy,  Tokyo  ;  Mr.  E.  A.  Wiedeman,  c/o 
N.  Y.  Life  Insurance  Company,  Tokyo  ;  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Ward,  28 
ligura  Katamachi,  Azabu-Ku,  Tokyo. 

The  Chairman  then  introduced  in  a  few  well-chosen  words 
Dr.  Timothy  Richard,  of  Shanghai,  to  lecture  on  **  Some  of  the 
Problems  of  Life  in  New  China."  The  lecturer  was  welcomed  by 
a  large  audience,  who  thoroughly  appreciated  his  instructive 
address^  At  the  close  Dr.  Greene  moved  an  expression  of  earnest 
thanks  to  the  lecturer  by  means  of  a  rising  vote.  The  motion 
prevailed. 


Some  of  tbe  Problems  of  Life  in  New  Cbina. 


ABSTRACT   OF    A   LECTURE 

BY 

Rev.  Timothy  Richard,  D.  D, 


DR.  Richards,  who  spoke  entirely  without  notes,  said  at 
the  outset  that  he  thought  he  should  make  an 
apology  for  appearing  before  so  famous  a  Society, 
because  he  had  not  had  time  to  put  his  thoughts 
together  in  a  way  worthy  of  it.  But  he  had  felt  a  great  deal 
of  interest  for  many  years  in  Japan,  and  it  was  just  20  years 
since  he  was  once  asked  in  Peking  to  deliver  a  lecture  on 
Buddhism.  The  place  was  the  British  Legation  and  the 
Chairman  was  the  then  Japanese  Minister,  Mr.  S.  Shioda* 
To-day  he  would  endeavour  to  give  some  idea  of  the  problems 
of  life  in  China.  It  was  necessary  to  an  understanding  of  the 
conditions  in  China  to  know  something  of  the  background. 

Some  five  or  six  centuries  before  the  Christian  era  began 
there  was  a  very  big  problem  in  China,  singularly  like  the 
problem  in  the  world  to-day,  though  of  course  on  a  much 
smaller  scale.  It  was  a  time  of  contending  states.  In  China 
there  was  a  number  of  states  who  were  constantly  at  war  with 
one  another,  and  during  that  time  there  arose  a  man  from 
among  the  people  who  gave  solutions  of  certain  of  the  problems 
of  life.  One  solution  was  very  well-known  ;  it  was  the  ethical 
system  of  Confucius,  consisting  in  the  main  of  the  five  points, 
benevolence,  righteousness,  piety,  education  and  trustfulness 
and  faithfulness.  These  were  the  ethical  principles  of  Confucius, 
but  he  said  something  else,  which  was  seldom  mentioned  and 
which  was  perhaps  the  most  important  of  all.  He  wrote  a 
book  which  he  called  **  The  Spring  and  the  Autumn,"  in  other 
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words,  a  history  of  his  own  times  and  the  times  before  him.^ 
and  he  said  that  by  that  book  he  would  be  afterwards  eitb 
condemned  or  praised.  Many  people  had  read  it  and  said 
was  the  most  un-interesting  book  ever  written  ;  and  yet  it  w 
included  among  the  sacred  classics  of  China.  Wherein  lay  t 
mysterious  value  that  Confucius  himself  attributed  to  it  ?  T^ 
the  speaker  it  appeared  to  lie  in  this.  He  did  not  write  hi  a 
story  as  it  was  or  had  been,  but  as  it  should  have  been.  W 
the  ministers  of  different  states  met  together  to  consult  abour 
international  affairs,  he  invariably  said  that  the  Emperor  call 
them  to  the  meeting,  though  it  was  not  the  Emperor  at  all,  ba 
one  state  one  year  and  another  state  another  year.  But  h 
said  he  had  the  solution  of  all  the  troubles  of  his  day,  that  it 
was  two-fold,  viz.,  to  have  a  central  authority  to  control  every- 
body, and  to  have  the  ethical  principles  for  each  nation  to 
conduct  itself  by.  That  idea  of  a  central  authority  inspired  the 
ruler  of  the  Chin  state  to  come  forward  and  on  a  military  basis 
to  bring  together  all  the  other  states  of  China.  He  did  not 
employ  ethical  principles,  but  simply  the  idea  of  central 
authority,  and  that  it  was  which  enabled  him  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Empire  of  China.  But  it  was  soon  found  that 
military  power  alone  was  not  enough,  and  there  arose  a 
dynasty  which  was  guided  by  the  principle  of  combining 
military  force  with  diplomatic  skill.  Though  states  were 
conquered,  the  civil  administration  was  very  wise  and  laws  were 
formed  that  exist  to  this  day.  Making  a  passing  reference  to 
the  repelling  of  the  Huns  by  the  Tang  dynasty,  which  he  said 
was  due  to  this  combination  of  the  civil  and  military  power, 
the  lecturer  remarked  that  it  was  during  this  period  that 
Buddhism  entered  China,  carrying  with  it  the  philosophy,  the 
science  and  the  reformed  religion  of  India — and  not  only  the 
reformed  religion,  but  a  good  deal  of  the  ancient  religion, 
Brahminism,  also.  It  came  as  a  new  force  into  China  ;  its 
object  was  not  to  consider  this  world's  affairs,  but  to  prepare 
for  entering  into  union  with  the  eternal  God,  whom  the  Maha- 
yana  school  called  the  Buddha  of  the  endless  age.  A  great 
impression  was  produced  on  the  educated  classes  in  China,  and 
scholars  translated  the  sacred  classics,  brought    from    India, 
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which  are  still  standard  books  in  China  and  have  beeti  brought 
from  thence  to  Japan.     Thus  was  brought  into  fevour  the  idea 
that  we  are  here  in  this  world  only  for  a  moment,  with  bound- 
Jess  ages  of  life  still  to  come.     Here  one  could  get  along  for  a 
/few  years,  whether  in  wealth  or  in  poverty  ;  the  gre^t  problem 
'^^as   to  be  united  to  God  and  to  get  the  light  eternal — the 
vanity  of  this  world  and  the  far  greater  importance  of  the  other 
^was  the  chief  idea  of  the  Buddhists.     Then  about  a  thousand 
3fcars  ago,  there  came  the  Sung  dynasty,    under   which  was 
formed  what  he  would  call  the  modern  Confucianism  of  China, 
'V>ecaase  the  views  then  expressed  have  been  the  orthodox  views 
of  China  to  the  present  day.     The  fundamental  principle  of  that 
philosophy  was  reason.     It  was  not  so  iconoclastic  as  the  age 
of  reason  in  Prance,  yet  it  produced  a  considerable  disturbance, 
and  finally  won  the  conviction  of  all  the  scholars  of  the  land, 
that   the   philosophy  of  things  was  the  best  solution  of  the 
problem  of  life  ;  and  so  there  was  produced  in  China  a  race  of 
men  about  the  noblest  of  any   on  the  face  of  the  earth.     Once 
convince  a  Chinaman  that  a  thing  is  reasonable  and  you  have 
him  instantly.     That  was  one  tremendous  trait  in  the  intel- 
lectual development  of  China.     Consequently  the  historian  Cho 
in  his  history  declared  that  China  was  the  only  civilized  country 
in  the  world,  and  that  all  other  nations  were  barbarians,  far 
lielow   the   Chinese   in   the   scale   of  civilization.     Since   then, 
whenever  foreigners  came  in  contact  with  the  Chinese,  the  latter 
held  that,  while  it  was  quite  right  for  the  foreigner  to  learn  of 
them  it  would  be  preposterous  for  them   to  think  of  learning 
from  foreigners.     Then  there  came  the  Mongol  invasion,  and 
after  the  Mongols  had  been  driven  away,  China  reverted  to  the 
principles  of  both  military  and  civil  administration,  and  finally 
they  had  the  Ming  dynasty  followed  by  the  present  dynasty. 
The  latter,  though  outwardlytheconqueror,  was  really  conquered 
by  China,  and  it  had  developed   the  civilization  of  China  until 
to-day  her  literature  was  the  most  remarkable  and  precious  to 
be  found.     On  the  whole,  then,  looking  at  the  past,  they  found 
a  wonderful  record  as  to  how  the  world  should  be  governed. 

But  in  the  last  century  a  new  chapter  had   opened  in  the 
historv  of  China,  and  the  conflict  between  China  and  outside 
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nations  had  been  exceedingly  painful  to  China  and  was  at  present 
highly  threatening.  How  was  it  that  with  such  a  record  during 
the  past  China  had  failed  to  meet  the  situation  when  she  had 
modern  nations  to  deal  with  ?  He  would  say  that  one  of  the 
reasons  was  this :  the  Chinese  had  it  in  mind  not  only  that 
China  was  the  only  civilized  country  but  that  there  was  only 
one  ruler  on  the  earth,  and  that  ruler  the  Emperor  of  China, 
who  was  called  the  Son  of  Heaven  in  all  memorials  sent 
up  to  the  Throne.  It  was  no  mere  empty  name.  Hence 
when  the  Chinese  came  in  contact  with  foreigners  at  Hongkong 
and  Canton  they  styled  their  country  the  Celestial  Empire  and 
would  not  allow  the  highest  officials  of  the  West  to  approach 
the  Viceroy  in  Canton,  would  not  allow  a  despatch  from  a 
foreign  high  official  to  be  delivered  to  the  Viceroy.  This  pride, 
which  by  the  way  they  did  not  consider  to  be  pride  but  only  the 
assertion  of  their  proper  position,  cost  them  a  war.  Then  the 
foreign  officials  desired  to  reside  in  Peking.  That  was  an  un- 
heard of  thing  ;  they  refused  and  it  also  cost  them  a  war.  The 
foreign  representatives  then  asked  to  have  audience  of  the 
Emperor,  who  was  sacred,  and  in  the  sequel  of  this  quite 
unprecedented  request  the  foreigners  had  to  fight  a  long  battle 
as  to  audiences. 

These  were  some  of  the  reasons  why  China  found  it  difficult 
to  adjust  herself  to  modem  conditions  of  life.  Moreover,  the 
Chinese  system  of  education,  though  some  of  its  excellent  features 
had  been  adopted  by  the  British  Government,  referred  only  to 
their  own  country.  The  acquaintance  they  had  with  their  own 
country  was  amazing,  but  they  knew  nothing  of  the  history  of 
the  world  as  it  is  to-day ;  and  so  it  was,  despite  the  lessons 
which  should  have  been  taught  by  successive  wars,  that  one  set 
of  officials  who  might  be  convinced  of  the  uselessness  cf  fighting 
the  foreigners  would  be  replaced  after  a  time  by  a  fresh  set  who 
would  soon  get  themselves  into  difficulties  with  foreign  nations, 
and  the  consequence  was  that  they  had  wars  about  every  ten 
years.  The  present  cry  of  China  for  the  Chinese  was  of  about 
the  same  nature.  Only  one  step  had  been  made  in  advance  of 
the  past,  and  that  was  that  the  Chinese  •had  decided  to  allow 
other  nations  to  rule  themselves,  whereas  formerly  the  Emperor 
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of  China  was  the  ruler  of  the  Whole  world.  The  cry  of  China 
for  the  Chinese  was  a  cry  of  the  utmost  danger  to  China  herself. 
It  was  alienating  the  best  of  hef  friends  at  home  and  confronting 
her  with  new  dangers  from  foreign  cotm tries.  That  was  the 
sad  plight  of  China  at  the  present  moment ;  but  there  were  signs 
of  improvement  and  the  whole  laiid  was  now  alive  with  the 
idea  of  getting  Western  learning.  Here  was  a  hopeful  sign  for 
the  future.  Referring  to  the  Confucian  idea  that  the  nations 
should  be  confederated  and  that  if  any  one  became  lawless  the 
others  should  combine  against  it,  he  said  there  was  nothing 
more  common  in  the  Confucian  classics  than  the  expression 
"  Pacify  all  under  Heaven."  That  unfortunately  in  the  past 
meant  only  China.  Now  Buddhism  was  all  over  the  land  and 
in  the  Mahavana  doctrine  of  Buddhism  there  lie  elements  that 
harmonize  wonderfully  well  with  the  Chiistian  religion.  The 
old  Buddhism  did  not  believe  in  God,  the  new  does.  He  went 
on  to  point  out  other  differences  and  said  there  was  hope  for 
China  if  she  could  recognize  that  the  best  fundamental 
principles  found  in  Confucianism  and  Buddhism  are  in  perfect 
accord  with  the  principles  of  Christianity.  Let  the  adherents  of 
each  of  the  three  religions  rejoice  in  the  high  ideals  possessed  by 
the  others,  and  let  each  one  help  to  promote  the  common  good 
of  their  fellow-men. 

These  seemed  to  him  to  be  some  of  the  things  that  were 
most  striking  in  the  history  of  China — some  that  tended  to 
bring  her  down  to  ruin  and  some  that  were  hopeful  for  her.  He 
was  delighted  to  find  that  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Jiipan  was 
following  the  wonderful  example  of  Max  Muller.  Muller  felt 
convinced  that  for  the  welfare  of  the  world  it  was  necessary  for 
the  East  and  the  West  to  understand  each  other  better ;  so  he 
organized  the  publication  in  English  of  the  sacred  books  of  the 
East.  But,  as  people  could  not  digest  these,  be  organized  the 
Hibbert  lectures,  by  which  the  substance  of  these  books  was 
given  to  the  world  in  a  way  that  was  generally  intelligible,  and 
in  consequence  of  that  he  (the  speaker)  had  noticed  a  great 
change  in  the  intellectual  attitude  of  Europe  toward  the  East. 
Afler  once  understanding  the  religion  and  the  philosophy  of  the 
East,    Occidentals  had   far  greater  respect  for   them  than  in 
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former  days.  With  an  allusion  to  the  lectures  recently  published 
as  reflecting  the  long  study  of  3uddhisni  by  their  learned  author, 
he  concluding  by  expressing  the  hope  that  both  in  Japan  and 
China  societies  or  classes  would  be  formed  to  study  the  deepest, 
highest  and  the  broadest  thoughts  of  the  world ;  for  it  was  only 
by  getting  hold  of  these  that  it  would  be  possible  to  unite  the 
world  as  a  whole  and  to  make  definite  progress,  not  as  in- 
dividual nations,  but  as  a  whole,  to  the  attainment  of  truth  and 
for  the  lasting  benefit  of  mankind. 
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A  FOREWORD. 

£y]  fv^HE  first  three  Buddhist  Ethical  virtues,  •*  Not  Killing/' 
**  Not  Stealing,"  "  Not  Committing  Adultery,"  are 
called  the  three  bodily  virtues.  The  four  following 
virtues,  **  Not  Lying,"  *'  Not  Exaggerating  or  using  fanciful 
Language,"  **  Not  Slandering,"  "Not  being  Double-Tongued," 
are  called  the  four  lingual  virtues.  The  last  three  of  the  series 
often  virtues,  "Not  Coveting,"  "Not  Yielding  to  Temper," 
**  Not  being  Heretical  or  Skeptical,"  are  called  the  three  mental 
virtues.  The  cultivation  of  these  ethical  virtues  is  incumbent 
on  priests  and  laymen  alike.  When  the  faithful  observance  of 
rites  and  ceremonies,  and  the  living  of  an  ascetic  life  have  been 
added,  a  perfect  Buddhist,  and  one  for  whom  ultimate  deliver- 
ance from  bondage  to  the  law  of  birth  and  death,  and  an 
entrance  into  the  long  desired  Nirvana,  is  assured. 

This  third  precept,  "  Not  Committing  Adultery,"  is  discus- 
sed by  the  preacher,  Katsuragi  Ji-un,  without  coarseness  or 
pruriency,  though  with  a  frankness  of  speech  that  Occidental 
usage  does  not  permit  in  popular  discourse.  The  sermon,  how- 
ever, is  one  which  has  a  good  ethical  purpose  and  object  in 
view. 


This  sermon  was  preached  by  the  priest,  Katsuragi  Ji-un, 
on  the  23rd  day  of  the  12th  month,  in  the  2nd  year  of  Annei, 
i.  e.,  1773  A.  D. 


] 
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A  teacher  will  say  that  in  appearance  this  precept  is 
correct  and  its  nature  most  excellent,  but  the  average  man 
will  say  that  it  applies  to  secret  lewdness,  that  it  is  intended  to 
hinder  the  development  of  love — ai-jaku — ^to  preserve  one  from 
wrong  conduct,  sexually  speaking,  and  to  hold  people  to  only 
such  sexual  intercourse  as  the  world  allows.  This,  hoiRrever, 
is  not  the  case.  The  nature  of  this  precept  comes  from  the 
nature  of  the  sacred  law— Ho-s/ro,  and  it  is  for  the  good  of 
both  men  and  heaven,  being  the  pathway  to  the  holy  ipvorld. 
The  average  man  thinks  lightly  of  the  sex  relations  of  men  and 
women,  but  this  is  a  grave  error.  It  is  written  in  the  book 
Ritsu-mon,  that,  if  one  should  laugh  during  a  sermon  on  the 
nature  of  this  precept,  he  should  be  expelled  from  the  lecture- 
hall.     This  shows  how  wise  and  holy  men  esteem  this  precept. 

When  the  nature  of  the  Law^  operates  heaven  and  earth 
appear,  and  in  them  the  sexes — men  and  women — ^appear.  Then, 
among  these,  this  precept  appears  and  reveals  its  excellent 
nature.  The  differences  in  both  character  and  body  betvreen 
the  sexes  result  from,  or  are,  the  manifestations  of  the  Law- 
nature.  It  is  written  in  a  sacred  book  that  the  **Golden-Mouth- 
ed" — The  Buddha— distinguished  between  the  manifestations  of 
the  Law.  He  recognized  the  fact  that  the  organs  of  sex  are 
among  the  twenty^  organs — Kon — contained  in  the  human 
body.  The  purport  of  this  is  beyond  the  understanding  of  the 
average  man.  Only  those  who  have  meditated  deeply  can 
understand  it. 

People  of  confused  thought  err  in  thinking  that  various 
deeds  are  committed  because  mankind  is  divided  into  the  male 
and  female  sexes.  The  existence  of  the  two  sexes  is  not  a 
mistake,  just  as  it  is  not  a  mistake  in  a  rope  that  some  see  in 
it  the  form  of  a  serpent;  or  that  it  is  a  mistake  in  the  stump  of 
a  tree  that  some  see  in  it  the  form  of  a  huge  man  and  run  from 
it  in  fear.  The  mistake  is  in  the  thought  of  people  of  confused 
and  superstitious  minds. 


1.  The  Law  would  seem  to  be  the  creator  of  heaven,  earth  and  men. 

2.  This  division  of  the  organs  of  the  body  into  twenty  was  before  the  days  of 

anatomical  science. 
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Consider  now  the  nature  of  the  Law  as  it  results  in  the  ex- 
istence of  heaven  and  earth.     In  the  heavens  there  are  sun,  moon, 
stars,  rainbows  and  the  varied  phenomena  of  the  seasons  ;  while 
on  the  earth  there  are  mountains,  rivers,  seas,  and  fertile  and 
liarren  lands.     There  are  also  civilized  and  uncivilized  countries. 
There  is  also  a  great  variety  among  men.     These  are  certainly 
interesting  fticts.     The  nature  of  the  Law  also  appears  in  men 
and  women.     Man  perfects  the  virtue  of  heaven,  and  woman 
perfects  the  virtue  of  earth.     All  things  are  produced  by  the 
mating  of  the  male  and  female  elements— "/n-j^o."     The  chamber 
— HCef-iifOA— of  husband  and  wife  is  a  private  place,  and  if  the 
relations  of  the  man  and   woman   are  correct,  the  status  of 
heaven  and  earth  is  not  confused  ;   but  if  correct  relations  are 
not  maintained,  the  status  of  heaven  and  earth  is  disordered, 
and   man  and    woman    become    as    mere   puppets  moved   by 
strings— from  the  outside.     This  is  an  interesting  &.ct.     When 
man's  mind  harmonizes  with  the  Law-nature,  he  can  clearly  see 
and   understand   this    puppet-like   show,   and    the  pleasure   of 
seeing  it  will  continue  as  long  as  this  world  of  living  things 
endures. 

The  prosperity  or  adversity  of  any  country  in  ancient  or  in 
modem  times,  and  whether  civilized  or  uncivilized,  come  largely 
from  the  pure  or  impure  relations  of  the  sexes.  For  instance, 
men  and  women  of  even  the  lowest  classes  receive  heaven-sent 
happiness  through  the  circumspect  observance  of  the  sex  relations. 
The  reverse  of  this  brings  them  misery.  If  the  rulers  and 
ministers  of  a  country  strictly  observe  the  right  relations  of  the 
sexes,  even  though  they  live  in  palaces  and  their  chambers  are 
unseen  by  outsiders,  the  sun  and  moon,  the  five  stars— ^o-sei — 
and  the  twenty-eight  constellations  will  keep  their  order 
unchanged  and  so  also  will  the  mountains,  the  rivers,  the 
forests,  the  plants  and  the  people.  If,  however,  their  chambers 
— kei-mon — are  only  dens  of  debauchery,  marvels  will  be  seen 
both  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  and  sun  and  moon,  the  five  stars 
and  the  twenty-eight  constellations,  together  with  the  mount- 
ains, the  rivers,  the  forests,  the  plants  and  the  people  will  all 
share  in  the  calamities  that  will  befall. 
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Instruction  must   therefore  be  given  to  men  and  women 
about  sexual  intercourse.     All  -rules  of  etiquette  and  good  for*^ 
are  based  on  this  sex  relationship.     The  government  of  countri^^ 
and  of  homes — Kokka — is  also  based  on  sex  relationship.     A  fc 
incidents  from  history   will   illustrate   this.     The   Emperors 
Ka,  In  and  Shu  are  said  to  have  had  the  assistance,  not  only 
able  ministers,  but  also  of  able  and   virtuous  Empresses. 
Empress  In,   the  Empress   Ba,   the   Empress  Choson,   the  Ei 
presses  To  and  So,  and  others  not  a  few  of  China  and  India,  ai 
said  .to  have  given  great  assistance  to  their  consorts  because 
their  great  ability  and  virtue.     These  are  facts  that  arc  knowL^^ 
to  all. 

If  in  any  stge  and  country  this  Path  of  the  Sex  Relations  iss^' 
confiised  or  disregarded,  both  country  and  homes  suffer,  Genso^^ 
of  To  was  known  as  a  wise  prince,  even  while  in  his  minority.  — 
When  he  ascended  the  throne  he  commanded  his  ministers  -and  ^ 
courtiers  to  destroy  all  their  jewels  and  rich  garments.  When  ^ 
asked  by  one  of  them  the  reason  for  such  a  ruthless  command, 
he  replied  that  jewels  and  luxurious- apparel  were  not  suitable 
things  for  either  himself  or  his  subjects  to  have.  This  King 
Genso  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  in  those  days^  The 
Emperor  Ju  was  not  wise  to  the  same  extent.  He  married  the 
Empress  Y6.  This  union  was  a  cause  of  national  disturbance, 
and  the  To  dynasty  began  to  decay  from  the  time  of  Ju*s  reign. 
The  Emperor  Bu,  of  Rycj,  was  proficient  in  both  literature  and 
the  militar}*  arts  ;  yet  his  Empire  fell,  because  he  disregarded  the 
precept,  Not  con^mitting  Adultery.  When  he  lawlessly  seized 
the  countrv  of  Sei,  he  took  to  himself  to  wife  the  Princess 
Goshu,  wife  of  the  deposed  King,  To-Kon-Ko.  Shortly  after- 
Avards  the  Princess  gave  birth  to  a  son,  and  after  this  son  grew 
up  he  began  to  doubt  whether  his  reputed  father  was  his  real 
one.  There  was  at  that  time  a  pojuilar  superstition — Zoku  Setsu 
— that  the  blood  of  a  living  person,  when  applied  to  a  bone  of  a 
dead  person,  would  adhere  to  it,  if  there  was  close  blood  relation- 
ship between  the  living  and  the  dead.  One  night  the  son  of  the 
Princess  Goshu  went  secretly  to  the  grave  of  Tokon-Ko,  the 
de])oscd  King,  broke  it  open  and  took  from  it  one  of  the  King's 
bones.     He  then  made  an  incision  in  his  own  finger  and  let  the 
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ood  trickle  on  to  the  bone,  to  which  it  adhered.    He  afterwards 

>niinanded  his  son  to  do  the'  same  thing,  and   the   result  was 

le    same.      He  thus  knew  that   he  was  not   the  son    of  his 

epttted  father,  but  of  the  deposed  King,  Tokon-Ko.     Treachery 

iow^  arose  in  his  heart  towards  King  Bu,  and   when   this   King 

was  at  war  with  another,   the  son,   who  was  in   command   of 

JKing  Bu's  army,  surrendered  to  the  enemy,   and   this   brought 

^bout  the  downfall  of  his  reputed  father,   King  Bu.     There  are 

many  such  incidents  in  both  ancient  and  modern  times. 

It  is  written  in  the  book  Kago  that  when  the  Prince  of  Ai 

enquired  of  Confucius  which  of  the  teachings  of  Man's  Path  he 

regarded  as  the  greatest  (Jindo  wa  nani  wo  dai  nan  to  sw),  he 

replied  :     **  The  ancient  administration   of  affairs  regarded  the 

love  ofman  as  the  greatest  (///to  wo  aisuru   wo  dai  nan  to  su). 

This  love  of  man  makes  the  laws  of  Etiquette   the  greatest,  and 

Etiquette  makes    Reverence— »-/[c/ — the  greatest  and    Reverence 

vnaiies  the  Great  Marriage — dai-kon — the  greatest  thing  in  Man's 

I*ath.     All   things  are  produced   by  the  mating  of  heaven  and 

^arth,  and  the  Great  Marriage  is  the  offspring  or  outcome    of 

cill  things." 

This  is  only  popular  teaching — gokuchiu  no  oshiye — yet  the 
Law-nature  is  law  and  is  the  true  principle  in  both  ancient  and 
modem  times  for  men  and  women  in  their  relations  to  one 
another.  The  ]>erfecting  of  the  heaven-virtue  is  most  honorable 
for  man,  and  the  perfecting  of  the  earth- virtue  is  most  honor- 
able for  women.  Each  should  be  content  with  the  sex  status 
possessed,  and  perfect  the  res|)ective  virtue  by  recognizing  this 
Law-nature  in  observance  of  the  precept  Not  Committing 
Adultery.  The  government  of  countries  and  of  homes  is  most 
honorable,  yet  much  more  honorable  is  the  keeping  of  this 
precept  by  the  exercise  of  wisdom. 

It  is  written  in  the  book  Ritsu-sho-Ron  that  there  are  five 
kinds  of  impotent  men  who  can  neither  receive  purification 
nor  attain  to  the  rank  of  priest.  It  is  also  written  in  the 
same  book  that  there  was  a  foolish  man,  who,  being  unable  to 
tame  his  lustful  heart,  mutilated  his  sex  organs.  This  was  told 
to  the  Buddha  by  some  priests  and  his  judgment  was  asked 
regarding  it.     He  replied  as  follows:   "Teach  the  man  the  law 
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of  confession ^for  wrong-doing — ^if  he  has  only  partially  mutila- 
ted his  sex  organ ;  but  if  he  has  cut  it  off  entirely,  expel  him, 
because  those  whose  organs  of  sex  are  defective,  or  have  been 
mutilated,  cannot  be  allowed  to  wear  the  stole  of  a  priest, 
which  is  the  symbol  of  deliverance — Gedatsu — or  to  receive  gifts 
from  princes  and  faithful  believers."  We  learn  from  this  that 
permanent  happiness  can  come  only  to  those  men  whose  or^^ans 
of  sex  are  perfect  and  strong. 

There  are  also  five  kinds  of  impotence  among  women. 
Those  suffering  from  these  cannot  receive  the  eight  purifications, 
or  attain  to  a  higher  rank  than  that  of  nun-novice.  On  one 
occasion  a  barren  woman — literally,  **  stone- woman  " — went  to 
a  convent  and  asked  that  she  might  be  allowed  to  enter  and 
become  a  nun.  The  nuns  reported  the  case  to  the  priests,  and 
the  priests  reported  it  to  the  Buddha  and  asked  for  his  judg- 
ment. The  Buddha  replied  that,  if  the  woman  had  not  already 
forsaken  the  world  and  her  home,  she  must  not  be  allowed  to 
do  so  ;  but  that  if  she  had  already  been  received  as  a  nun,  she 
must  be  expelled,  because  a  sexually  imperfect  woman  could  not 
be  allowed  to  wear  a  ^ole,  the  symbol  of  deliverance — Buddhist 
salvation — or  to  receive  worship  and  gifts  from  princes  and 
&.ithful  believers.  We  learn  from  this  that  only  those  women 
can  have  perfect  happiness  whose  organs  of  sex  are  perfect  and 
strong.  These  are  profound  teachings  that  ordinary  people 
find  difficult  to  understand.  Thus  the  great  holy  Path—A/urvo- 
Dai'Do—is  revealed  in  the  sex  organs  of  mankind. 

The  desires  of  the  Bodhisatvas,  and  the  expedients — Hobcn — 
of  all  Buddhas  are  perfected  in  the  affairs  of  men,  and  are 
manifested  in  the  world  of  life  and  death.  Man  cannot  perfect 
the  virtue  of  heaven,  unless  his  organs  of  sex  are  complete;  nor 
can  woman  perfect  the  virtue  of  earth,  unless  her  organs  of  sex 
are  complete.  The  virtues  of  heaven  and  earth  having  been  set 
out  in  order  in  a  man  or  woman  and  the  duties  of  Man's  Path 
perfected,  one  becomes  an  instrument,  or  organ,  of  the  Law — 
fTo-^'— and  attains  to  the  rank  of  teacher  in  the  heaven  of  man. 

When  Buddha  was  on  earth  an  hermaphrodite — Ni-Rei — 
came  to  him  through  priestly  mediation  with  the  request  that 
he  be  allowed  to  enter  the  order  and  become  a  priest.     Buddha 
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plied  that  the  request  could  not  be  granted,  and  that  if  the 

erson  had  been  already  received  into  the  order,  he  must  be 

spelled.     The  reasons  given  for  this  judgment  were,  that  such 

lersons   are  incapacitated   for  keeping  the  precepts  and   are 

jiiable  to  acquire  the  higher  learning,  and  that  they  are  thus 

disqualified  for  receiving  worship  and  gifts  of  food  from  rulers, 

their  ministers  and  other  believers.     There  are  three  kinds  of 

bermaphrodites,  and  they  all  impair  the  heaven  and  earth  virtue 

and  are  unable  to  become  instruments  of  the  Law.     In  the  book 

Bommo-Kyo  it  is  said  that  animals,  ghosts  and  hermaphrodites 

are  allowed  to  enter  the  order,  but  this  is  exceptional  teaching 

(see  Deuteronomy  23 : 1). 

There  are  some  who  are  periplexed  at  the  differences  found 

in  the  Mahayana  and  Hinayana — Daijo-Kyo  and  Shqio-Kyo^ 

teachings,    and    in    esoteric    and   exoteric    teachings.      These 

difierences  are  of  no  great  importance.     The  Ten   Virtues  are 

for  the  good  of  both  priests  and  laymen,  and  are  in  both  the 

Mahayana  and  Hinayana  canons.     Whether  one  has  forsaken 

^he  world  and  has  entered  the  Order,  or  still  lives  in  the  world 

«,nd    is   a   layman,  if  he  keeps  the  Way  of  the  Precepts  he  is 

v^thin  the  pale  of  the  Sacred  Law. 

To  keep  the  precept  **  Not  Committing  Adultery"  is  to  act 
in  harmony  with  the  righteous  relations  of  heaven  and  earth.  If 
one  takes  the  wife  or  concubine  of  another  for  his  own  sexual  use, 
he  commits  an  adulterous  act  which  the  world  does  not  permit, 
and  he  transgresses  thereby  the  righteousness  of  heaven  and 
earth.  Heaven,  earth  and  man  require  that  the  chamber — 
Kci-mon — of  wife  and  concubine  be  kept  inviolate.  Both  heaven 
and  earth  have  their  distf^ctive  phenomena ;  yet  earth  must 
necessarily  receive  from  heaven.  The  precept  Not  Committing 
Adultery  is  sanctioned  by  this  heaven  and  earth  relationship. 

The  four  seasons  appear  in  orderly  succession,  and  the  four 
points  of  the  compass  are  never  confused.  These  orderly  things 
are  involved  in  this  precept  when  the  precept  is  strictly  observed, 
heaven  and  earth  continue  in  their  orderly  courses,  and  all 
nature  prospers.  Those  persons  whose  conduct  is  contrary  to 
this  precept,  or  law,  bring  disorder  upon  their  homes,  and  the 
af&irs  of  a  nation  administered  by  them  will  become  deranged. 
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and  the  country  will  be  ruined.  Posterity  in  both  home  and 
nation  will  suffer  the  evil  consequences  q{.  lyicestral  sins,  and, 
ultimately,  both  family  and  nation  will  heeOJDtie  extinct. 

Foolish  people  imagine  that  the  sex  relationship  of  husband 
and  wife  is  merely  a  personal  and  private  affair,  and  that  the 
observance  or  non-observance  of  this  precept  means  nothing 
more  than  that  one  should  not  so  conduct  himself  as  to  be 
laughed  at  by  others.  This,  however,  is  not  the  correct  way 
of  looking  at  it.  Marital  fidelity  is  a  most  important  thing, 
because  it  is  so  intimately,  related  to  Heaven,  Earth  and  the 
Sacred  Law. 

It  is  written  in  the  book  Shikyo  that  at  the  beginning  of 
things  heaven  and  earth  first  appeared,  and  after  them  all 
nature — Bamhutsu  ;  that  afterwards  males  and  females  ap- 
peared, and  after  them  parent  and  child  ;  and  then  lord  and 
retainer  ;  and  then  the  superior  and  the  inferior  classes  ;  and 
after  these  the  laws  of  etiquette  and  order — Kei-gi  :  and  that  so 
the  function  and  way  of  husband  and  wife  are  orderly  and 
permanent.  This  statement  of  the  sacred  book  is  a  reasonable 
one. 

Another  sacred  book  says  that  **  the  earth  floating  in  air 
is  like  a  cloud  floating  in  space.*'  Space  is  not  mere  emptiness; 
for  out  of  it  earth  and  oceans  proceed  and  are  rendered  full. 
When  the  relations  or  affinities —  En* — app«ar,  worlds  which 
possess  them  api^ear  in  an  endless  series,  as  do  also  worlds  of 
different  dissimilar  kinds.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  where 
there  is  splice,  or  sky,  there,  whenever  the  relation  or  unknown 
cause — En — appears,  the  worlds  are  produced ;  and  when  this 
unknown  constructive  cause — En — ceases  to  be,  the  worlds 
perish.  To  the  intelligent  observer  the  worlds  floating  in  space 
are  like  bubbles  on  the  surface  of  water,  which  how  apixrar  and 
then  presently  perish.  This  world  is  not  a  mere  inert  lump  of 
earth  ;  for  it  is  always  producing  both  animate  and  inanimate 
things.     Wherever  this  world  is,  there  living  things  are  produced. 


*  En  means  relation,  affinity,  connection,  secret  or  unknown  cause,  influence, 
combination  of  circumstances,  fate,  the  ties  or  bonds  in  and  bv  which 
mankind  and  all  nature  are  held  together,  caused  and  controlled. 
Where  this  En  comes  from,  or  what  it  really  is,  there  is  no  attempt 
to  say  definitely.     Ft  u  and  that  is  all. 
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tan  til  it  is  full  and  no  empty  place  remains.     When  the  affinity, 
J5!n,    which   a  living  thing  has  with  the    world,   ceases,    that 
-^hing  perishes ;  and   when  the  affinity  again  appears,  then  life 
again  produced.     To  the  intelligent  observer  this  is  like  a  ring 
bracelet  that  has  no  beginning  and  no  end. 
In  the  book  Kisc-Kyo  and  other  canons  it  is  written  that, 
when  this  great  world  was  first  produced,  living  creatures  were 
bom  into  it  from  the  Ko-on  heaven  and  lived  on  it  an  innumer- 
able number  of  years;  and  that  when  these  beings  met  one  another, 
they  cried  out—**  Satta  !   Satta !  " ;  and  that  at  that  time  there 
were  no  distinctions  of  relationship,  such  as  near  or  distant,  or 
any  distinction  as  to  beauty  or  ugliness ;  that  light  shone  forth 
from  the  bodies  of  those  beings  and  lighted  their  way  for  them ; 
that  this  earth  was  flat,  and  with  no  such  differences  in  it  as 
mountains  and  seas,  but  possessed  a  consistency  like  that  of  fresh 
honey.     It  is  written  further  that  the  relations  of  these  beings 
to  one  another  were  extraordinary,  that  they  never  ceased  from 
perpetually  chasing  one  another  round   and  round,  and  that 
"Lhey  ate  food  that  naturally  grew  out  of  the  earth — Chi-mi;  in 
consequence  of  which,  i.e.,  of  the  difference  and  amount  of  food 
eaten,    the   light   that   shone   from   their   bodies   became    less 
brilliant  in  some  than  in  others,  and  the  bodies  also  began  to 
differ,   some  being  fine  and  some  coarse ;  and  that  from  seeing 
these  differences  the  beings  began  to  distinguish  between  them- 
selves,  one  from    another  ;  and  that  as  the  earth-food  failed 
they  fed  on  grapes — Chi-bu,  which  being  exhausted  they  fell  to 
eating  wild  rice.     This  natural  rice  was  said  to  have  grown  and 
matured  so  rapidly  that  when  cut  in  the  morning  another  crop 
was  ready  by  evening,  and  when  cut  in  the  evening  a  new  crop 
was  ready  by  morning.     There  was,  however,  a  class  of  beings, 
or  so  runs  the  record,  that  was  lazy,  and  at   the  first  these 
gathered  and  stored  up  food  for  a  single  day  ;  but  after  a  while 
they  gathered  and  stored  away  enough  for  two  or  three  days* 
use,  and  the  result  of  the  new  diet  of  rice  was  the  accumulation 
of  filth  in  their  bodies  which  flowed  forth  from  them. 

At  this  time  one  class  of  these  beings  whose  affections 
were  not  strong  became  males,  and  another  class  whose 
affections  were  intense  became  females.     These  now  began  to 
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observe  one  another,  to  become  intimate,  and  to  love;    Thor 
6rgans  of  sex  coming  into  contact  tHeir  sexual' desires  "^c** 
aroused  and  sexual  intercourse  began.     Human  beings — ^At^ 
min* — seeing  this  conduct,  despised  thesubjects  of  it  and  tb^c^    . 
sticks   and   stones   at  them,  in  order  to'  escape    from  ^wF '^ 
they   built   houses   in    "which    to    conceal  themselves    and 
live  in.     Then  it  wats  that  the  light  in  their' bodies  failed/ 
the  world  became  dark  ;  yet,  because  df  some  goodness  tl 
still  remained  in  their  composition,  the  sun  and  moon  appeal 
aiid   when  the  sun  rose  in  the  East  they  rejoiced,  land  when 
set  in  the  West  they  lamented^ 

It  was  thus  that  there  came  to  be  husband  and  wife, 
then  children.     After  this  came  brothers  and  sisters  and  tl 
near  and  more  distant  relations.     Then  the  number  of  house?'  - 
incixased  and  villages,  towns  and  cities  came  into  being.     Thciv^^ 
groups    of  people    then   began    to  quarrel  "with  one  anothci^  « 
whence  arose  the  need  of  wise  .men  to  settle*  the  difficulties.      Th^^ 
quarrels,  however,  were  not  one  but  many ;  hence  there  aros^ 
the  need  for  rulers  and  officials.     Rice  no  longer  grew  spon— ' 
taneou<jly  in  sufficient  quantities,  "and  hence  had  to  be  cultivated, 
and  out  of  this  necessity  there  arose  the  farmer  class.     After  a 
time  one  region  had  a  surplus  of  food-Stuff,  while  another  had 
a  deficit,  and  out  of  this  condition  there  arose  the  merchant 
class.     There  was  also  a  class  of  people  that  loved  solitude  and 
gladly   spent    their   lives   in  contemplation   and    philosophical 
study.     This  class  is  called  by  the  name  jo-ko,  the  persons  of 
holy  deeds.     There  were,  however,  among  these  recluses  some  of 
a    changeable    mind,    who    again    returned  to   the  secular   life 
and  to  marriage.     These  constitute  the  Brahmin  class.     It  was 
thus  that  the  four  castes — Shi-Shu — ^arose  in  India  to  meet  all 
the    various    human    needs   and  conditions.      The  Law-nature 
now  manifested  itself  in  '  the  conduct  of  mankind  through   the 
Ten    Virtues,    which    are  the    Path  of  Man,  and    the   gift,  or 
command,  of  Heaven — Tenmei. 

There  are  some  persons  who,  because  they  study  books  out- 
side of  Buddhism — Getcn,  do    not  know  its  greatness,  and  so 


*  Ab  the  living  beings  spoken  of  seem  to  have  also  become  human  beings,  it  is 
not  clear  who  or  what  Ihese  Min-^min  were. 
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jspeak  evi]  of  it.     Thej  attack  Buddhism  and  say  that  it  teaches 

wfM\en  to  separate  themselves  from  the  great  relationships  of  life^ 

-fco  give  themselves  to  .the  purification  of  their  bodies  and  to  live 

^an  ascetic  life.     This  is  a  hasty  and  mistaken  judgment.     Th^re 

^ire  •  others    who,    thpugh    believing   the   noble   teachings    of 

/Buddhism,   think   that  they,  cannot   be   really    true   believers 

unless  they  forsake  the  world  with  its  rulers,  retainers,  parents 

and  children,  husbands  and  wives,  and  become  ascetic  teachers 

like  Saigyo,  Hoshi  and  others.     This  is  all  a  great  mistake., 

Forsaking  the  world  and  retiring  to  a  lonely  mountain  for 
ascetic  meditation  and  a  holy  life  is  certainly  a  part  of  Budd- 
hism, but  it  is  not  the,  whole  of  it.     Buddhism  is  vast— ioc/a/ 
--and  has  ins1;ruction  for  all  classes.     There  are  teachings  for 
those  whp  continue  in  their  homes  and  ordinary  occupations — 
the  priests.     There  are  also  teachings  for  those  of  great  minds, 
dnd.  teachings  fpr  those  of:  small  minds.     There  are   teachings 
for  rulers,,  for   princes   and    for  subjects,  and .  for  retired  lay- 
^Krholars.     A  chapter  in  the  book  Kegon-Kyo  mentions  several 
passes  of  men,  namely,  priests,  who  spend  their  lives  in  ^.scetic 
<c:ontemplation,   priests    who   give    themselves   to    the    secular 
education  of  childi^en,  rulers  who  administer  justice  and  punish 
criminals,  rich  men  who  are  versed  in  the  art  of  perfumes,  sailors 
who   have  a  good  knowledge  of  the  sea,  chaste  wives  who  are 
the  possessors  of  a  strong  love  for  their  husbands,  and  heretics ; 
there  are  also  great  differences   in    the   attainments  of   both 
Buddhas  and  sages;   notwithstanding  \^hich  differences,  all  are 
Buddhists.     As  examples  of  the  differences,   there  was  Kasho, 
who   practiced  asceticism,  Mokuren,  who  taught  supernatural 
power — ''Jin-tsu,''  Bashu-Mitsu,  who  called  apes  together  and 
lived  with  them,  Karutai,  who  deyoted  himself  to  the  instruc* 
tion  of  laymen,   Hakukura,   who  never  in  the  course  of  his  life 
entered  a   nunnery   or  received   offerings  of  food  and  clothing 
from  the  religious,  and  Jenwa,  who  devote|[J  himself  to  music. 
All    these   teachers    were    holy  men,  who  transcended  the  three 
worlds,  and  were  a  blessing  to  this  world  ;  yet  each  of  them  was 
different  from  all   the  others.     Rank  in,  the  heaven  of  man — 
Nixhtcn — is  holy,  and  the  virtue  of  the  Gods — Shinto — is  high  ; 
yet  these,  each  and   all,    arc  different.     It    is    the    height    of 
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stupidity  to  affirm  that  the  teachings  about  an  ascetic  life  ai 
all  that  Buddhism  contains;  yet  it  is  true  that  among  tbi 
who  have  forsaken  the  world — priests — the  truly  noble  arc  ha: 
to  find. 

Man)'    of  the    priests   of  to-day   busy   themselves    about 
wordly  affairs,  and  do  not  even  approach  to  the  standard  of 
Saigyo  and  Kuru-kaya.     There  are  priests  who  seek  for  official 
positions  and  covet  large  incomes.     They  are  consumed   by  lust 
and  make  no  attempt  to  keep  the  precept  **  Not  Committing 
Adultery.**     They  have  the  name  of  being  Buddhist  priests,  bat 
their  conduct  and  character  are  worse  than  those  of  the  common 
people.     From  childhood  to  white-haired  old  age  they  neither 
understand  nor  know  the  value  of  Buddhist  teachings ;   hence 
they  disesteem  and  vilify  these  teachings.     They  laugh  at  the 
moral  precepts,  as  being  taken  from  the  Hirayana,  and    declare 
that  the  keeping  of  the  precepts  is  something  to  be  ashamed  of. 
Some  declare  with  loud  mouths  that  they  do  not  keep  a  single 
precept,  and  hence  have  not  broken  them,  not  even  one.     Such 
priests  are  spoken  of  in  the  canons  as  beings  who  do  not  difier 
from  beasts.     The  shallowness  of  these  priests  is  truly  great. 
The  whole  of  true  Buddhism  teaches  priests  to  keep  the   precept 
**  Not  Committing  Adultery.** 

Among  the  five  desires  the  one  of  touch  stands  first.  Among 
the  passions  love  is  strongest.  This  sex-passion — in-yoku — con- 
trols both  body  and  mind,  and,  if  yielded  to,  fills  the  world  with 
lust.  If  one  binds  this  passion  with  cords,  as  a  criminal  is 
bound,  the  result  is  overcoming  fortitude  ;  otherwise  there  is 
nothing  to  be  effected  but  trouble  and  quarrels.  It  is  through 
yielding  to  the  passion  that  the  hells  of  beasts  and  of  demons 
are  increased.  Buddha  out  of  great  pity  established  the 
priesthood  so  that  the  happiness  of  man*s  heaven — risotcn — 
might  be  enjoj'ed. 

Those  who  worship  the  priesthood  obtain  honorable  rank, 
and  those  who  make  to  it  offerings  of  food  acquire  great  hap- 
piness thereby. 

Priests  who  know  the  trouble  there  is  in  the  world,  and 
who  receive  worship  and  gifts  of  food,  should  never  go  astray 
because   of  them.      When  opportunity  offers,   they   should  go 
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among  the  people  and  become  a  blessing  to  them.  When  the 
opportunity  ceases,  they  should  return  to  the  secluded  life  and 
cultivate  their  particular  characteristics;  even  though  their  clothes 
are  worn  to  rags,  and  food  fails  them,  their  minds  and  bodies 
should  never  waver.  They,  living  between  heaven  and  earth — 
among  the  people,  that  is  to  say — far  surpass  the  five  human 
relations.  Thus,  in  respect  of  their  virtues,  they  are  far  superior 
to  the  masses  of  men,  and  so  are  qualified  to  teach  them  the 
duties  pertaining  to  relationships.  This  is  the  Path  of  the 
Priests. 

The  precept  "Not  Committing  Adultery  "  is  an  easy  one  to 
keep,  and  it  is  to  adults  the  foundation  of  conduct,  and  of  rank 
in  character  for  all  who  have  forsaken  the  world  and  have 
become  priests. 

The  precept  is  also  hard  to  keep.  Raju  Sanzo,  when  twelve 
years  old  and  while  on  his  way  with  his  mother  from  Keikin 
to  Kyu-ji,  met  an  Arhat,  who,  after  noticing  the  boy,  told  his 
mother  that  he  was  not  an  ordinary  acolyte,  and  that,  if  he 
would  keep  the  precept  **  Not  Committing  Adultery  "  until  he 
was  thirty-five  years  of  age,  he  would  become  an  illustrious 
priest  like  Ubaki-kuta,  but  that  if  he  did  not  keep  it,  he  would 
never  be  anything  more  than  an  ordinary  one.  The  boy  grew 
up,  but  he  broke  the  precept  before  he  was  thirty-five  years  of 
age.  Similarly  other  priests  of  extraordinary  ability  were 
unable  to  become  eminent,  because  they  broke  this  precept. 

In  view  of  this,  how  careful  should  the  middle  and  lower 
classes,  who  prize  the  three  sacred  things — Buddha,  Law, 
Priesthood — guard  themselves  night  and  day  in  order  that  they 
may  not  break  the  precept. 

In  the  book  Agon-Kyo  there  is  a  special  portion  that 
teaches  the  methods  of  subduing  lustful  desires.  The  book 
Chido-ron  also  teaches  in  detail  the  way  to  subdue  the  five 
passions.  It  is  particularly  taught  that  love-lust  should  be 
subdued,  since  it  hinders  one  in  the  acquisition  of  wisdom  and 
in  the  practice  of  abstract  contemplation.  These  things  are 
written  in  both  the  Mahayana  and  Hirayana  canons. 

It  is  written  in  a  sacred  book  that  man  is  superior  to 
woman    in    his   attainment    of  the   higher    wisdom,    but  that 
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woman  is  superior  to  man  in  fixedness  of  purpos^e.  If  those 
who  have  the  form  for  perfecting  the  heaven-virtue — men— do 
perfect  it,  they  are  in  the  holy  way  and  acquire  the  higher 
wisdom.  If,  too,  those  who  have  the  form  for  perfecting  the 
earth-virtue— women— do  perfect  it,  they  also  are  in  the  holy 
way  and  acquire  the  fixed  purpose.  Originally  the  higher 
wisdo;n  and  the  fixed  purpose  were  not  separate,  but  one  only, 
as  the  one  naturally  accompanies  the  other.  If  man  gains  the 
higher  wisdom  in  its  fulness,  he  has  both  qualities  and  is  the 
possessor  of  perfect  wisdom.  If  woman  perfects  fixedness  of 
purpose,  she  too  has  both  the  qualities,  and  is  in  the  holy, 
perfect  way. 

These  virtues  being  contained  in  this  precept,  there  is 
punishment  for  those  who  break  it.  A  sacred  book  says  that 
adulterers  fall  into  the  hells  of  famishing  humans  and  of 
ravenous  beasts  of  all  kinds.  If  they  should  be  again  bom  into 
this  world  of  humanity,  they  would  not  be  virtuous  husbands  or 
wives,  and  would  not  have  families  according  to  their  desires. 
On  the  contrary,  they  would  certainly  be  born  to  uncleanness. 
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ASIATIC  SOCIETY  OF  JAPAN 


A  General  Meeting  of  the  Astatic  Society  of  Japan  was 
held  in  the  Society's  Rooms  in  the  Methodist  Publishing  House* 
Tokyo,  at  4  p.m.,  Wednesday,  Feb.  19.  In  the  absence  of  the 
President,  H.E.  Sir  Claude  Macdonald,  Mr.  J.  McD.  Gardiner, 
Vice-President  for  Tokyo,  occupied  the  chair.  The  minutes  of 
the  previous  meeting,  having  been  printed,  were  taken  as  read. 
The  Recording  Secretary  announced  the  election  to  membership 
of  Bishop  M.  C.  Harris  of  Tokyo.  He  also  announced  that  the 
Council  had  unanimously  voted  to  place  on  record  its  profound 
sympathy  with  Prof.  Lloyd  and  Dr.  Anezaki  in  the  great  loss 
sustained  by  them  in  the  destruction  by  fire  in  the  Pukuin 
Printing  Company's  establishment,  of  manuscripts  representing 
many  years  of  arduous  study  and  composition.  Dr.  Anezaki's 
manuscript  was  later  found  not  to  have  been  burned :  sec 
minutes  of  a  meeting  held  May  20th. 

The  Chairman  then  called  on  Mr.  Galen  M.  Fisher  to  read 
his  paper  on  **  The  Life  and  Teachings  of  Nakae  T5ju,  the  Sage 

ofOmi." 
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Nakae  Toju,  The  Sage  of  Omi 

BY 

GALEN    M.   FISHER.   M.  A. 


INTRODUCTION 


THE  essays  by  Dr.  Knox  and  Prof.  Lloyd  in  volumes  XX 
and  XXXIV  of  the  Transactions  of  this  Society 
'  constitute  the  major  part  of  the  comparatively  scanty 
material  in  English  on  the  Confucian  philosophy  in 
Japan.  Of  Confucianism  in  China  vre  have  an  abundance  o* 
translations,  but  it  is  strange,  in  view  of  the  divergent  and 
varied  evolution  of  Japanese  Confucianism  and  its  dominating 
influence  over  the  nation's  modem  development,  that  it  has 
hitherto  been  so  inadequately  studied  by  Europeans.  What  a 
godsend  it  would  be  if  the  trilogy  of  works  by  Dr.  Inouye 
Tetsujiro,  covering  the  three  chief  schools  of  Confucian  thought 
in  Japan,  Shushi,  Yomei,  and  Kogaku,  could  be  made  accessible 
to  foreign  readers  ! ' 

The  mention  of  the  Shushi  school  at  once  suggests  its 
greatest  rival,  the  Oyomei,  or  Yomei  school.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  someone  will  write  an  historical  sketch  of  the  Yomei 
school  in  Japan  corresponding  to  Prof.  Lloyd's  sketch  of  the 
Shushi  School.  But  meanwhile  I  propose  to  present  the  lives 
and  teachings  of  the  introducer  of  the  school  into  Japan,  Nakae 
Toju  i|>  iX  fli  W,  and  of  his  most  distinguished  disciple,  Kuma- 
zawa  Banxan  IK  9  V  (U .  For,  apart  from  the  high  interest  of 
Toju  and  JBanzan  as  moulders  of  the  thought  and  life  of  the 
nation^  thry  illustrate  the  salient  ideas  of  the  Yomei  school  and 
thus  form  a  fitting  introduction  to  a  fuller  study  of  it,  I  desire 
to  acknowledge  here  the  expert  assistance  of  Prof.  Uraguchi 
Bunji  in  preparing  this  paper. 

.  1  Since  the  above  was  written,  the  Society  has  been  fortunate  enough  to 
feeure  for  publication  reviews  of  these  three  volumes  by  Prof.  W.  Dening. 


THE  YOMEI  SCHOOL 


THE  Yomei  philosophy  owes  its  name  to  its  founder, 
6-Y6-Mei  3E  »  W  (Chinese,  Wang-Yang-Ming  1472— 
1528),  a  contemporary  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  Tyndale 
and  Descartes.  He  was  thus  three  hundred  years 
later  than  Shushi  ik=f  (Chinese,  Chu  Hi  1130—1200),  the 
Martin  Luther  of  Chinese  Confucian  thought.  Like  Shushi, 
0-Y6-Mei  dared  to  think  for  himself,  while  believing  himself  to 
be  loyal  to  the  old  masters. 

In  Japan  during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries 
the  Shushi  school  was  recognized  by  the  Tokugawa  rulers 
for  political  ends  as  the  orthodox  teaching,  and  all  other 
schools  were  proscribed.*^  Hence,  when  Nakae  Toju  about  1640 
became  a  convert  to  Yomei  doctrines,  he  espoused  a  branded 
cause.  It  is  this  element  of  daring  to  defy  the  ban  of  the  State 
and  the  opposition  of  the  orthodox  that  gives  a  dramatic 
interest  to  the  school.  Toju  and  his  followers  rendered  a. 
priceless  service  to  Japanese  thought,  for  as  Dr.  Inouyc  suggests, 
they  saved  it  from  the  deadening  clutch  of  a  single  school,  so 
baneful  in  China,  and  gave  it  new  room  and  stimulus  to 
growth.  One  result  of  the  opposition  of  the  officials  and 
literati  was  to  drive  Yomei  doctrines  through  the  lower  social 
strata  and  to  make  them  the  vehicle  of  a  sort  of  gospel  •of 
democracy.  Shushi  stood  for  the  inviolability  of  the  powers 
that  hz  ;  Yomei  stood  for  the  rights  of  the  people,  especially 
the  right  of  protest  and  even  of  revolt  against  a  bad  ruler.     It 

was  a  noted  Yomei  representative,  Oshio  Chusai,  who  was  so 
wroth  over  the  refusal  of  the  officials  in  Osaka  to  remit  taxes 
during  the  scarcity  of  1839  that  he  rifled  the  Government 
granaries  and  distributed  rice  to   the   people,   paying  with  his 

2  This  may  have  been  first  suggested  to  the  Tokugawa  hy  the  fact  that 
in  China  it  was  for  centuries  forbidden  to  quote  from  any  school  bat  Shushi 
in  the  examination  e&sajrs. 
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life   for   this   and    other  acts   of  hostility   to  the  Tokugawa  / 

Shogunate.^  Naturally,  SHushi  was  favored  and  Yomei  repress 
«ed  by  the  Tokugawa,  for  the  double  purpose  of  preventing 
rebellion  and  of  stifling  criticism  of  their  shaky  title  to  powen 
On  the  other  hand,  patriots  eager  to  buttress  the  Imperial 
throne  were  for  similar  reasons  also  champions  of  Shttshi,  so 
that  Shushi  would  seem  to  have  been  impregnable^  Btlt  the 
spirit  of  popular  rights,  imbibed  from  Confucius  himself,  «.nd  of 
freedom  of  thought  imbibed  from  Yomei,  defied  all  these 
barriers  and  found  powerful  expression  in  a  chain  of  Yomei 
scholars,  statesmen  and  moralists,  whom  Dr.  Inouye  considers 
superior  in  loftiness  and  vigor  of  character  to  the  exponents  of 
the  Shushi  teachings^  As  Prof*  Lloyd  says,  **  The  tendency  of 
Shushi  disciples  is  to  become  gentle,  humble  and  truthful." 
Yomei,  on  the  other  hand,  added  an  infusion  of  originality  and 
activity,  and  hence  attracted  the  more  virile,  aggressive 
natures*  The  democratic  tendency  of  Yomei  is  seen  in  the 
adoption,  by  Banzan,  even  more  than  by  Toju,  of  a  style 
intelligible  to  the  common  people,  even  at  the  cost  of  bitter 
taunts  from  the  vast  majority  of  the  literati,  who  clung  to 
stilted  Chinese. 

The  Chief  Categories  the  Same  in  Both  Schools.—DifTer  as 

the  two  schools  may  in  their  philosophy,  they  both  deal  in  the 
same  terms  or  categories,  namely,  ri  ^,  ki  M»,  ten  ^ ,  and 
taikyoku  M  ^  ,  for  both  of  them  hark  back  to  Mencius.  These 
tenlis  cannot  be  accurately  rendered  into  English,  but  approxi- 
mately, they  mean  :  ri=*=  fundamental  and  unchanging  law  and 
ethical  order  ;  ki  =the  active,  passionate  element  in  nature  and 
in  man,  which  determines  the  embodiment  of  ri ;  ten**  the 
impersonal,  passionless  over-soul,  a  perfectly  just  providence 
and  fate  combined  ;  taikyoku  =  literally,  the  great  limit,  or  more 
freely,  the  infinite  potentiality  of  what  ri  and  ki  evolve  in  the 
universe.* 


3  Dr.  Inouye'B  "  Nihon  Yomei  Gakn  Ha,"  4th  ed.  pp.  440-3» 

4  For  a  complete  treatment  see  the  admirable  eways  by  Dr.  Knok  and 
Mr.  Haga  in  T.  A.  S.  J.    Vol.  XX,  pp.  1-24 ;  i;i4-192. 
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Ethics  not  Philosophy  the  Central  Interest.— The  subtle 

and,  to  a  westerner,  almost  unintelligible  controversies  inrfaicb 
raged  around  these  categories  in  both  China  and  Japan  inrere 
almost  as  fierce  as  those  between  nominalist  and  realist  in 
Europe.  But  these  controversies  may  be  practically  ignored 
by  the  ordinary  student  of  Confucianism,  for  the  central 
interest  of  the  philosophers  themselves  was  after  all  not  in 
metaphysics  but  in  ethics.  And  in  ethics  the  differences  between 
Shushi  and  Yomei,  between  Toju  and  Kyuso,  are  insignificant 
in  comparison  with  their  agreements.  Indeed,  the  dominaiioe 
of  the  ethical  over  the  metaphysical  interest  in  Japanese 
Confucian  philosophers  is  only  less  marked  than  in  the  Hebrew 
prophets.  The  metaphysical  background  of  all  the  Confucian 
schools  grew  up  long  after  the  ethics  of  the  five  relations  and 
the  five  virtues  had  become  the  warp  and  w^oof  of  Chinese 
society.  And  fortunately,  the  ethics  came  to  Japan  centnries 
before  the  metaphysics.  So  it  comes  to  pass  that  Shushi  and 
Yomei  champions,  spar  as  they  may  over  ri  and  ki,  are  as 
much  at  one  in  their  practical  ethics  as  Calvin  and  Arminius. 
Individual  teachers  have  their  pet  terms,  e.  g.  Toju  his  Con- 
vscience  K  ^  and  Banzan  his  Humane  Government  A  tt.  But 
all  alike  exalt  obedience  to  the  way  si,  the  obligations  of 
loj'alty  &  and  filial  piety?  ,  propriety  in  station  and  in 
demeanor  H,  benevolence  fc,  righteousness  8^,  understanding  dfei, 
and  faith  iS,  just  as  unanimously  as  Bentham  and  T.  H.  Green 
preach  self-control,  patriotism,  honesty  and  justice.  But  secon- 
dar)'  as  the  metaphysics  is,  in  order  to  appreciate  fully  the  lives 
and  teachings  of  Toju  and  his  contemporaries  we  must  at  least 
glance  at  the  metaphysical  principles  of  Shushi  and  Yomei. 

Some  Metaphysical  Points  of  Difference.— According  to 

Dr.  Inouye,  the  differences  between  the  Shushi  and  Yomei  schools 
were  as  follows  : — 

1.  Shushi  exalted  learning,  holding  that  the  laws  of 
moralit}'  could  only  be  truly  discovered  through  it.  Yomei 
put  morality  first  and  learning  second,  even  going  so  far  at 
times  as  to  hold  that  morality  itself  is  the  only  learning,  thus 
outdoing  Matthew  Arnold's  **  Conduct  is  three-fourths  of  life.** 


f 
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2.  Shushi  held  that  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
universe  are  two,  ri  and  ki,  law  and  its  embodiment,  or 
thought  and  energy.  He  was,  therefore,  a  dualist.  Yomei, 
on  the  contrary,  declared  that  ri  and  ki  are  one  and  in- 
separable.    He  was  what  we  might  term  a  monist. 

3.  Shushi  distinguished  between  the  natural  mind  or  heart, 
kokoro  4>,  and  eternal  law  or  reason,  ri  =ft,  holding  kokoro  to 
be  dependent  upon  ki  A,  the  active,  passionate  element  in  the 
universe.  Yomei  explained  kokoro  as  being  the  same  as  ri, 
that  is,  if  the  mind  and  heart  were  only  clear  and  bright, 
reason  would  be  self-evident.  Hence,  Y6mei  did  not  investigate 
the  outer  world  to  find  ri  ;  to  him  the  one  thing  needful  was 
to  make  the  kokoro  clear  within. 

4.  As  Shushi  held  that  ri  couTd  only  be  comprehended  by 
a  great  number  of  experiments,  he  tended  toward  experiment- 
alism  iH  Mt  Ik,  whereas  YOmei  declared  that  pure  wisdom  only 
existed  in  kokoro,  and  therefore  tended  toward  idealism  ltt«Ci»lk. 

5.  Shushi  said  :  First  know,  then  do.  Y6mei  would  put 
neither  knowing  nor  doing  first,  but  asserted  that  they  were 
at  bottom  identical  tt  ^  —  Sc.  Hence,  Shushi  exalted  mental 
culture,  but  YOmei  deeds.  The  natural  result  was  for  disciples 
of  Shushi  to  show  the  broader,  more  varied  learning,  often  in 
combination  with  an  oily,  devious  temperament.  YQmei  dis- 
ciples, on  the  other  hand,  however  narrow  their  culture,  were 
apt  to  be  upright  and  downright,  to  use  a  short  sword  and 
thrust  straight  M  7)  K  A. 


NAKAE  TOJU,  THE  SAGE  OF  OML^ 

Youth  and  Education, — Nakae  T5ju  was  bom  in  the  open- 
ing years  of  King  James  the  First's  reign,  in  1608,  in  the 
remote  village  of  Ogawa,  Omi  Province,  on  the  western  shore 
ot  Lake  Biwa,  under  the  shadow  of  Mount  Hira.  The  country 
was   at   peace   under   Ilidayeahi,   the   first    of  the  Tokugawa 

5.     Based  chiefly  upon  "  Nihon  Yomei  Gaku  Ha  no  Tetsugaku,"  by  Dr. 
T.  Inoaye,  4th  edition,  1903. 
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mlers,  and  the  calm  and  impressive  scenery  around  his  father^s 
farm  may  possibly  have  fostered  in  the  future  sage  a  reflective, 
reverent  frame  of  mind. 

Although  only  a  farmer's  son,  TOju  had  a  quick,  retentive 
mind.  Fortunately,  perhaps,  for  his  intellectual  deTelopment, 
he  was  adopted  in  his  ninth  year  by  his  grandfather,  a  samurai 
in  service  to  the  daimy5,  Lord  Kat5.  Common  as  adoption 
has  always  been  in  Japan,  it  seems  strange  that  T5ju*s  parents 
should  have  thus  given  up  their  only  son.  We  only  know 
that  they  did  it  after  a  severe  struggle  with  their  afiections. 
They  may  have  allowed  filial  deference  to  the  grandfather's 
wish  to  outweigh  their  parental  affection,  or  they  may  have 
seen  in  it  a  better  opening  than  they  could  hope  to  make  for 
him  in  the  rice  fields  of  Ogawa.  Be  that  as  it  may,  under  the 
encouraging  guidance  of  his  grandfather,  who  regretted  keenly 
his  own  lack  of  education,  Toju  made  rapid  progress  in  learn* 
ing  to  read  and  write. 

Within  a  year  or  two  the  grandfather  was  transferred  to 
Osu  :fc  tW  near  Matsuyama,  and  Toju  went,  too.  It  was  there 
that  the  lad  was  given  Confucius*  **  Great  Learning  "  :fc  ^  to 
read  for  the  first  time,  and  he  came  across  those  words  in  the 
first  chapter :  "  From  the  Emperor  down  to  the  conmionest 
jHfrson,  the  cultivation  of  character  is  the  chief  business  of  life." 
It  seemed  to  him  like  a  special  revelation.  **  Heaven  be  thanked!" 
he  exclaimed,  with  tears  of  rapture,  **  and  why  cannot  I  by 
study  and  effort  become  a  saint  myself!" 

Not  long  after  this,  while  eating  in  the  silence  prescribed 
by  Confucius,  he  was  deeply  moved,  at  the  thought  of  the  three 
great  blessings  given  him  by  Heaven  :  his  parents,  his  grand- 
father, and  his  feudal  lord.  It  is  said  that  whenever  he  was 
told  of  his  lord's  approach,  even  when  lost  in  his  books,  he 
would  kneel  and  bow  toward  the  jjoint  where  the  lord  was 
expected  to  pass. 

But  the  boy  was  by  no  means  a  mere  sensitive  weakling, 
bent  upon  books  and  devotions.  When  he  was  but  thirteen, 
and  a  mob  attacked  his  grandfather's  house,  he  was  among 
the  first  to  rush  into  their  midst,  sword  in  hand,  and  beat 
them  off;  and  **  then   was  as  calm  as  before."     He  was  sent 
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'aTK>at  this  time  to  one  Tenryo,  a  Buddhist  priest  of  great 
learning,  to  be  trained  in  the  arts  of  poetry  and  caligraphy. 
Of  the  many  questions  that  the  precocious  youth  put  to  his 
teacher,  the  following  was  characteristic  :  '*  You  tell  me/*  said 
T5jti,  "that  when  Buddha  was  born,  he  pointed  one  hand 
heavenward  and  the  other  earthward,  and  said,  *  I  alone  of  all 
beings  in  heaven  above  and  under  the  heavens  am  worthy  of 
honor.*  Was  he  not  the  proudest  of  all  men  under  heaven  ? 
How  is  it  possible  for  my  Reverend  Master  to  own  such  as  he 
as  his  ideal  ?*'  TOju  never  liked  Buddhism  after  that.  His 
ideal  was  perfect  humility,  and  Buddha  lacked  it.^ 

When  he  was  about  sixteen  Tflju  suffered  one  of  the 
severest  sorrows  of  his  life  in  the  death  of  his  grandfather. 
But  he  set  himself  all  the  more  intently  at  his  books  and  his 
duties  as  a  retainer  of  Lord  KatO.  Fortunately,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  this  year,  1624,  a  Zen  priest  was  invited  to  Osu  to 
lecture  on  the  **  Analects'*  of  Confucius.  T5ju  became  a  regular 
attendant  and  almost  the  only  one,  for  the  people  in  general 
thought  that  a  samurai  *s  business  was  to  fight  and  despised 
book  learning  as  fit  only  for  priests  and  recluses.  After  the 
priest  had  gone,  T5ju,  then  aged  seventeen,  was  able  for  the 
first  time  to  obtain  a  complete  set  of  Confucius*  **  Four  Books** 
H  #,  showing  the  scarcity  of  books  at  the  time.  St|ch  was  the 
popular  feeling  that  Toju  had  to  study  in  secret,  applying 
himself  by  day  to  martial  discipline,  and  by  night  to  his 
precious  books.  One  day  one  of  his  comrades  addressed 
him  as  "  Confucius,**  in  evident  derision  of  his  nightly  devotion 
to  his  books,  as  well  as  of  his  even  self-control,  a  contrast  to 
the  ordinary  quarrel-loving  youths  about  him.  **  You  ignor- 
amus, you  !  **  was  the  gentle  lad*s  indignant  retort.  *'  Holy 
Confucius  has  been  dead  now  two  thousand  years.  Mean  you 
by  that  epithet  to  blaspheme  the  Sage*s  name,  or  to  deride  me 
for  my  love  of  knowledge  ?  Poor  fellow  !  War  alone  is  not 
the   samurai*s  profession,  but  the  arts  of  peace  as  well.     An 


6.  Cf.  "  Representative  Men  of  Japan/'  by  Uchimura  Kanzo,  p.  147,  an 
interesting  appreciation  embodying  some  semi-legendary  materia],  which  is, 
however,  so  true  to  life  that  we  shall  quote  Mveral  more  passages  further  on. 
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unlettered  samurai  is  a  chattel,  a  slave.  Are  jon  content  to  be 
a  slave  ?  "  T5ju's  outburst  had  its  effect.  The  fellow  owned 
his  ignorance  and  thereafter  held  his  tongue.^ 

In  1625,  in  his  seventeenth  year,  his  father  died,  and  he 
longed  to  go  home  to  Ogawa  out-  of  respect  for  him  and  solici- 
tude for  his  mother.  But  his  lord  objected  »nd  he  stayed  at  C>su 
for  nine  years  more,  only  making  two  brief  visits  to  hi»  mother 
during  his  fifteen  years'  absence.  We  have  few  data  for  the 
later  years  at  Osu,  knowing  only  that  he  was  a  strict  disciple 
of  Shushi  and  that  he  grew  daily  in  fame  for  learning  and 
purity  of  character.  Honors  and  emoluments  were  waiting  for 
him,  but  he  could  not  be  content  away  from  his  lonely  mother. 

Finally,  in  1634,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  leave  his  lord  and 
cleave  to  his  mother,  illustrating  in  practice  what  all  his  life  he 
held  in  theory,  that  filial  duty  takes  precedence  of  loyalty.  He 
reached  this  decision  only  after  severe  struggles,  which  can  best 
be  described  in  his  own  words  in  the  letter  which  he  left  to 
explain  his  departure.  **  I  petitioned  for  release  in  part  because 
my  poor  health  prevents  me  from  serving  my  lord  as  -well  as 
my  associates  can,  and  in  part  because  my  mother  has  for  ten 
years  lived  a  lonely  life  with  no  one  to  comfort  her.  My  lord 
can  hire  any  number  of  servants  such  as  I,  but  I  am  her  only 
son  and  support.  She  cannot  trust  any  of  her  relatives.  She 
pines  for  me  and  more  than  once  she  has  been  at  the  verge  of 
starvation.  Last  year  I  planned  to  bring  her  hither,  but  she 
was  too  old  and  feeble  to  stand  the  journey,  for  she  can  hardly 
walk.  Morever,  being  a  woman,  she  cannot  bear  to  go  so  far 
from  her  old  home.  I  have  had  two  fathers  and  two  mothers, 
but  three  of  them  passed  into  the  other  world  in  my  youth,  and 
my  mother  will  soon  follow  them.  So  i  am  set  on  going  home 
to  ease  her  last  years.  I  will  return  and  serve  my  lord  again 
after  she  passes  away.  This  is  my  only  motive  in  deserting.  If 
I  have  told  any  lie  in  this  letter,  Heaven  will  surely  punish  me, 
and  will  not  let  me  meet  my  mother  in  the  next  world." 

The  happy  hour  that  brought  him  to   his  mother's  side 
found  him  with  only  a  hundred  mon  (worth,  perhaps,  twenty- 


7  Uchimura  op.  cit.  p.  148. 
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five  sen  in  the  present  currency)  left.  With  it  he  bought  a  little 
sake,  and  the  scholar,  turned  pedlar,  went  round  the  country- 
side selling  it  at  a  slight  profit.  He  also  disposed  of  his  sword, 
"  the  samurai's  soul,"  getting  ten  pieces  of  silver  for  it,  which 
he  lent  out  at  interest  to  the  villagers.  For  two  years  he  eked 
out  a  humble  existence  in  these  menial  ways,  keeping  his  self- 
respect  and  enjoying  his  mother's  smiles. 

Intellectual  Development. —From  his  twentieth  year  T5ju 
had  made  the  '*  Four  Classics  "  his  daily  companions,  fmrtic- 
ularly,  the  **  Analects  "  and  **  Great  Learning,"  which  were  law 
and  gospel  to  him.  Only  second  to  Confucius  himself  as  a 
formative  influence  in  these  earlier  years  was  Shushi,  who 
accentuated  Try u's  naturally  reflective  temper  and  made  him  un- 
duly introspective.  His  first  work,  **  Notcsand  Comment  on  Great 
Learning,"  written  in  his  twenty-first  year,  betrays  this  morbid 
tendency.  His  dissatisfaction  with  himself  only  drove  him  to 
harsher  self-discipline,  and  made  him  cold  and  stoical.  But  the 
sterner  his  regimen  and  the  deeper  his  study  became,  the  fuller 
of  sceptical  unrest  he  grew,  until  he  came  to  doubt  whether  the 
precepts  of  the  masters  were  not  counsels  of  perfection,  tifterall. 
He  was  in  this  frame  of  mind,  in  his  thirty-first  year,  when  he 
began  the  study  of  the  **  Five  Classics "  i  H,  The  Books  of 
Odes,  of  History,  of  Rites,  of  Music  and  of  Changes.  How 
deep  an  impression  they  made  is  evident  from  two  volumes 
they  inspired,  in  which  he  laments  having  been  engrossed  with 
the  outward  forms  of  the  teaching  of  the  masters,  to  the  neglect 
of  their  inner  spirit. 

The  first  definite  stage  in  his  conversion  to  the  Y5mei 
school  was  marked  by  the  reading,  about  1639,  of  the  classic 
**  On  Filial  Piety  "  #  If  .  He  made  it  a  practice  to  recite  it 
every  morning.®  One  of  his  finest  works,  **  Okina  Mondo  " 
A  n  V  (Dialogues  with  an  Old  Man),  reflects  his  thought  at  this 
period,  and  contains  suggestions  of  Yomei  vicws.^ 


9  It  wai  with  M>metbfng  akin  to  aw«  that,  on  a  recent  Tlsiito  "  Tq)u  Sholn,"  the  oolleeilon 
of  rrlloi  M  Ooftwa.  I  tamed  the  worn  leaTea  of  the  copy  of  thie  claaale,  in  Tcju'sowa  hand- 
writing, whlcp  he  OMd  In  hie  morning  orleons. 

9  8e«I>r.  O.  W  Knox's  excellent  abridged  tranalallon  In  "The  Chrypanthrmam."  vol.  2, 
under  tbo  title  ** A  Syetem  of  Etbtce."  With  Dr  Knox's  kind  pemilialon  I  have  naed  several 
sedtonaofhls  translation  In  this  paper.  Althongh  written  before  Tqfa's  convrrnlon  to  Yomei, 
**Oklna  Moodo"  fltlrlj  repreaents  his  mature  views,  fbr  the  reasons  that  it  deals  chlefljr  with 
•tiiloal  queatloDS,  on  which  hla  views  changed  but  slightly. 
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It  was  not  till  le^l,  in  his  thirty-third  year,  that  Toja 
was  directly  introduced  to  the  Yomei  philosophy  by  *'  Orynkd 
Goroku  "  i  «  »  »  »  (Memorable  Words  of  Oryukei  ,»<^  which 
was  written  by  a  disciple  of  Yomei. 

Finally,  in  1645,  Toju  acquired  and  read  the  compkte 
works  of  Oyomei,  a  red  letter  event  in  his  life.  The  story  is 
best  told  in  his  own  words :  "I  had  been  for  many  years 
a  devout  believer  in  Shushi.  When,  by  the  mercy  of 
Heaven,  the  *  Collected  Works  of  Oyomei  '  were  brought 
for  the  first  time  to  Japan,  I  bought  and  devoured  them. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  aid  of  this  teaching,  my  life  would 
have  been  empty  and  barren.  I  am  filled  with  gratitude." 
This  was  the  greatest  turning  point  in  his  career.  The  three 
remaining  years  of  his  life  he  spent  in  propagating  his  new- 
found gospel  by  voice  and  pen,  planting  the  aggressive  Yomei 
principles  deep  in  the  congenial  soil  of  Jajjan.  But  with  all  his 
enthusiasm  for  Yomei,  he  still  saw  some  good  points  in  Shushi 
and  used  them  to  supplement  Yomei.  The  eflect  of  Yomei  on 
his  character  was  to  make  him  more  optimistic  and  liberal 
and,  at  the  same  time,  more  spiritual.^' 

As  a  Teacher. — Toju  was  twenty-eight  when,  leaving  his 
l>eddling  he  opened  a  school  in  his  own  village.  His  own 
house  served  as  lecture-hall,  chapel  and  dormitory,  all  in  one. 
Confucius*  likeness'*-^  was  hung  up  in  the  place  of  honor,  and  to 
him  incense  was  burnt  by  the  master  and  his  pupils.  The 
curriculum  consisted  solely  of  the  Chinese  classics,  caligraphy, 
poetics,  and  history.     For  years  he  led  a  "mute,  inglorious" 


10.  The  Zen  elements  in  this  work  may  partially  account  for  the  fiuddhist 
ideas  in  Toju. 

11.  Tt  would  be  impossible  to  say  just  bow  much  originality  Toju  ^owed, 
without  comparing  him  in  detail  with  Oyomei.  This  must  wait  until  Oyomei 
has  been  rendered  into  some  European  language  or  must  be  done  by  someone 
who  can  read  both  Japanese  and  Chinese.  It  is,  however,  safe  to  assert  that 
Toju's  title  to  greatness  rests  upon  his  saintly  character  far  more  than  upoa 
his  philosophical  originality. 

12.  It  may   have  been  the  kakemono  portrait  drawn  by  Toju's  own' 
hand,  which  is  still  preserved  at  Ogawa.    Over  the  portrait  this  po^m  or 
ditty  appears.     'Confucius:   Confucius,    Confucius!     Great    is    Confuciosi 
Before  thee  was  none  like  thee ;   Afler  thee  there  has  been  no  suocessor.. 
Confucius,  Confucius,  Confucius  I    Great  is  C-onfucius  I  " 
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life,  unknown  outside  his  own  county  and  caring  nought  for 
fame.  But  his  virtues  could  .not  be  hid  and  pupils  flocked  to 
him  more  and  more.  His  most  famous  pupil  came  to  him  in 
this  wise. 

A  young  retainer  of  the  daimyo  of  Okayama,  Banzan  by 
name,  set  out  for  a  town  in  Omi  not  far  from  Ogawa  to  study 
arms  and  literature.  On  the  way  he  stopped  at  a  country 
inn,  on  the  borders  of  Omi.  In  the  room  next  to  his,  separat- 
ed only  by  the  thin  partition,  were  two  travellers,  evidently  of 
but  recent  acquaintance.  Their  conversation  attracted  Ban- 
yan's attention.  One  of  them,  a  samurai,  was  telling  his 
experiences,  as  follows  : 

"  I  had  gone  up  to  the  capital  (Yedo)  on  my  lord*s  business 
fend  was  on  my  way  back  carrying  several  hundred  pieces  of 
gold.  These  1  usually  kept  close  to  my  body  ;  but  on  the  day 
I  reached  this  village,  contrary  to  my  custom,  I  fastened  the 
money  bag  to  the  saddle  of  the  horse  which  I  had  hired  for  the 
afternoon.  Arrived  at  the  inn,  I  forgot  the  treasure  on  the 
saddle  and  dismissed  the  horse  and  groom.  Only  some  time 
afterward  did  I  discover  my  fearful  loss.  1  was  beside  myself 
I  knew  neither  the  groom's  name  nor  his  address.  Even  if  I 
could  have  found  him,  of  what  use  would  it  have  been,  if  he 
had  already  squandered  or  hid  the  gold  !  I  was  tormented 
with  remorse  and  fear  as  I  tried  to  think  how  1  could  explain 
the  loss^  to  my  master.  I  wrote  letters,  one  for  the  chancel, 
lor,  others  for  my  relatives,  and  prepared  for  my  last  hour. 

**  While  in  the  grip  of  these  agonizing  thoughts,  suddenly, 
about  midnight,  I  heard  somebody  pounding  at  the  hotel  gate. 
In  a  moment  I  was  told  that  a  peasant  wanted  to  see  me. 
He  was  shown  to  my  room  and,  to  my  astonishment,  he  was 
none  other  than  my  groom  of  the  afternoon.  *  Sir  Knight,'  he 
began,  *  I  believe  you  left  an  important  parcel  upon  the  saddle. 
I  have  come  back  to  hand  it  to  you.  Here  it  is.'  I  was 
transported  with  joy.  Collecting  myself,  I  said,  '  Man,  I  owe 
my  life  to  y^ou.  Take  a  fourth  of  this  as  the  price  of  my 
existence.  You  are  my  second  father.'  But  he  replied,  un- 
moved, *I  am  not  entitled  to  any  such  thing.     The  purse   is  all 
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yours.*     I  tried  to  force  fifteen  pieces,  then  five,  then  t'wo,  and 
finally  one  piece  upon  him,  but  in  vain.     At  last  he  said :    *' Asl 
am  a   poor  man,   pray  give  me  four  mon  for  a  pair  of  straw 
sandals,  as  I  came  all  the  way  from  my  home,  ten  miles  away, 
to  return  the  bag.'     Try  as  I  might,  I  could  only  persuade  him 
to    take    two   hundred    mon  (equivalent  to  perhaps  fifty  sen 
to-day).     He   was   on   the  point  of  going  gladly  away,  when  I 
stopped  him  and  said :  '  Pray  tell  me  what  made  you  so  honest 
and  unselfish  ?     Such  virtue  I  never  thought  to  find  on  earth.' 
'  There  lives  in  my  village,'  the  peasant  replied,  '  a  man  named 
Nakae  Toju,   who  teaches  us  villagers  these  things.     He  says 
gain   is   not   the  aim  of  life,   but  honesty,  righteousness  and 
benevolence.     We  all  walk  by  his  teaching.'  " 

Banzan  drank  in  the  story.  He  clapped  his  knee  and 
exclaimed  :  *'  Here  is  the  sage  I  am  seeking.  I  will  go  to  him 
to-morrow  morning  and  become  his  servant  and  disciple." 
Accordingly,  at  daybreak  he  started  for  Ogawa,  inquired  the 
way  to  T5ju's  house,  and  found  him  in.  Forthwith  he  confess- 
ed his  purpose  in  coming  and  humbly  begged  to  be  taken  in  as 
a  disciple.  Toju  was  surprised — he,  a  village  teacher,  sought 
out  by  a  knight  from  a  distant  province !  He  denied  the 
request,  but  Banzan  was  importunate,  and  refused  to  move 
away  from  his  sworn  master.  T5ju  was  also  obdurate.  It 
Ixjcame  a  rivalry  between  importunity  and  humility. 

As  neither  arguments  nor  entreaties  availed  to  move  the 
master,  Banzan  made  up  his  mind  to  win  his  case  by  sheer 
l^erseverance.  So  by  the  gate  of  the  master's  house  he  spread 
his  upper  garment,  and  there  in  the  posture  befitting  a  gentle- 
man, swords  at  his  belt  and  hands  on  his  knees,  he  sat,  exposed 
to  the  sun,  the  dew.  and  the  comments  of  passers-by.  It  was 
summer,  and  mosquitoes  are  troublesome  in  those  regions,  but 
nothing  could  break  his  dignified  posture  nor  his  sted&st 
resolve.  For  three  days  and  three  nights  his  mute  prayer  was 
thus  made,  but  the  master  within  remained  silent  and  inflexible. 
It  was  then  that  T5ju*s  mother  used  her  great  influence  in  the 
youth*s  behalf  Her  appeals  to  TOju's  sympathy  and  honour  in 
face  of  such  noble  perseverance  led  him  to  reconsider  the 
question.     Surely   his  adored   mother  must  after  all  be  right. 
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He  finally  relented  and  welcomed  Baiizan  into  his  inner  circle. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  his  formative  influence  over  the  future 
financier  and  administrator  of  the  powerful  Okayama  clan 
during  those  few  months  at  Ogawa,  cohstitutes  one  of  TCju's 
chief  contributions  to  his  country  J* 

His  Disciples.— T5ju's  fanie  steadily  grew,  drawing  to  him 
a  large  circle  of  disciples,  among  whom,  next  to  Banzan,  the 
most  noted  were  Nakagawa  Kenshuku,  Idzumi  Hachiemon, 
Nakamura  Matanojo,  Kase  Hachibei  and  Tanikawa  Gizaemon. 
Kenshuku  was  his  very  first  disciple,  having  become  attached 
to  him  at  Osu  and  having  followed  him  to  Ogawa.  Kenshuku 
married  T6ju*s  niece  and  served  him  like  a  son  for  many  years. 
But  TOju  showed  little  if  any  partiality  toward  his  more 
brilliant  pupils.  He  was  singularly  patient  with  dullards, 
provided  they  were  genuinely  earnest,  as  the  following  story 
will  show : 

One  of  TOju's  friends  at  Osu  had  a  son,  Ryosa,  who  was  a 
hopeless  blockhead.  The  father  was  chagrined  at  the  thought 
of  making  such  a  son  heir  to  his  samurai  position,  and  deter- 
mined to  put  him  to  a  humble  occupation.  Ryosa,  cut  to  the 
quick  by  this  humiliation,  asked  Tfiju  to  tutor  him  privately  in 
medicine.  Out  of  pure  sympathy,  T5ju  consented  and  under- 
took to  teach  him  to  read  and  memorize  a  certain  medical  work. 
The  opening  two  or  three  sentences  were  first  repeated  to  him 
about  two  hundred  times,  beginning  at  ten  in  the  morning. 
By  four  in  the  afternoon  the  passage  seemed  to  have  been 
roughly  committed  to  memory.  But  after  supper  it  was  found 
to  have  been  entirely  forgotten.  Days,  months  and  years  were 
spent  over  it,  but  all  in  vain.  When  T(^ju  returned  to  Ogawa, 
Ryosa  followed  him.  Being  convinced  of  the  futility  of  the 
ordinary  ways  of  teaching  him,  T6ju  went  so  far  as  to  compile 
a  medical  book  especially^  for  his  use,  and  gave  him  lectures 
upon  it.  His  patience  was  at  length  rewarded  by  seeing  Ryosa 
blossom  out  into  a  medical  practitioner.  Toju  told  this  once 
to  his  disciples  and  said :  **  I  have  spent  all  my  energy  on 
Ryosa.     If  he  had  not  been  so  diligent,  I  cannot  tell  what 
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would  have  become  of  him.     You  are  all  naturally  much  more 
drifted.     You  can  do  anything  you  make  up  your  minds  to. 
What  you  lack  is  only  perseverance."     For  a  -while  during  his 
later  years  Toju  yielded  to  the  desire  of  friends  and  conducted 
an  institute  at  Ashiya-machi»  Kyoto,  which  was  revived  and 
continued   for   several    decades  'by    his   descendants.      But  he 
preferred   the  quieter  life  of  Ogawa.     At  no  one  time  did  the 
number   of  his   pupils   exceed    thirty-five  or   forty.      He  was 
indifferent  to  numbers  ;  what  he  loved  was  to  develop  men- 
One  of  his  most  important  methods  of  moulding  men   was  by 
letters  to  former  pupils,  a  sort  of  university  extension  system. 
These  letters,  indeed,  constitute  quite  a  valuable  part   of  his 
published  works. 

With  the  exception  of  Banzan,  the  earlier  disciples  of  TOju 
wrote  few  noteworthy  works.  Kenshuku's  **  Zen  Jin  Ron  **  is 
one  of  the  best.  But  they  showed  a  marked  aptitude  for 
administration,  in  strange  contrast  with  their  retiring  master. 
A  number  of  them,  including  Toju's  three  sons,  served  the  Lord 
of  Bizen  (Okayama).  One  of  the  ablest  disciples  was  Idzumi 
Hachiemon,  generally  known  as  Chuai,  the  younger  brother  of 
Banzan,  a  calm,  silent,  clear-headed  man.  He  early  rose  to  the 
highest  post  in  the  Bizen  government.  In  connection  with  his 
taciturnity  this  incident  is  told:  At  the  council  table,  even 
when  the  discussion  waxed  hot  and  views  opposed  to  his  own 
were  urged,  he  spoke  but  seldom.  A  fellow  councillor,  irritated 
by  his  very  calmness,  sputtered  :  *'  What  moved  our  Lord  to 
put  this  tongue-tied  fellow  over  us?**  After  a  pause  an  elder 
statesman  fierily  retorted:  **Our  Lord  is  far  wiser  than  other 
men.  For  with  Chuai  in  the  chair  men  beware  of  disorderly, 
boisterous  language  and  keep  a  watch  on  themselves.  This 
means  that  he  is  a  powerful  teacher,  and  a  strong  cable  for  the 
maintenance  of  order  and  government.  What  can  be  greater 
than  this?     Wherein  has  our  Lord  erred  ?  *' 

Of  Toju's  three  sons,  two  died  comparatively  young.  The 
third  lived  to  the  ripe  age  of  sixty -four,  serving  in  turn  the  Lord 
of  Bizen,  and  the  Lord  of  Tsushima.  Toju's  descendants  made 
no  special  contributions  to  his  system.  But  one  after  another 
succeeded   in   keeping   up   the   Institute  in   Kyoto,   so  that  his 
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influence  was  felt  there  for  at  least  a  century  after  his  death. 
At  Osaka  also,  Toju's  disciples  spread  the  influence  of  the 
school. 

The  famous  Aral  Hakuseki  was  indirectly  influenced  by 
T6ju  through  **  Okina  Mondo/'  which  he  happened  to  read  in 
his  seventeenth  year.  Dazai  Shundai,  Kawada  Yukin»  Oshio 
Chusai,  Miwa  Shissai  and  Sato  Issai  were  also  much  indebted 
to  Toju,  the  last  two  being  converted  to  Yomei  by  his  works. 
But  the  very  originality  and  independence  fostered  by  Yomei 
principles  militated  against  the  building  up  of  a  compact  school 
ruled  by  a  single  standard  of  orthodoxy.  Hence  we  see  not  a 
few  of  T6ju*s  disciples,  like  Banzan  and  Chusai,  diverging  from 
their  master.  In  later  times  we  find  such  masters  as  Sato 
Issai,  Miwa  Shissai,  and  Oshio  Chusai  acknowledging  their 
indebtedness  to  Toju,  the  first  two  being  converted  to  the  Yomei 
school  through  studying  him. 

After  the  master's  death,  the  school  of  Toju  was  divided 
into  two  branches.  One  branch  emphasized  introspection 
and  the  cultivation  of  personal  morality,  the  other  tried 
to  apply  his  ideas  to  state  affairs  and  the  improvement 
of  public  morality.  One  was  idealistic  and  subjective, 
the  other  utilitarian  and  objective.  Toju  himself  was 
of  a  reflective,  saintly  temper,  and  hence  became  the 
founder  rather  of  the  idealistic  branch.  Banzan  was  a 
practical  economist  and  statesman  and  founded  the  utilitarian 
branch. 

Character  and  Influence.— Toju 's  personal  appearance  does 
not  suggest  the  ascetic  sage  and  philosopher,  for  his  likeness  in 
**  Lives  of  the  Old  Masters  "  and  the  description  of  him  by  Oki 
Geppo  agree  in  representing  him  as  quite  fleshy.  This  may 
have  been  one  reason  why  he  became  such  an  early  victim  to 
bronchial  asthma.  It  was  on  his  second  and  last  voyage 
back  from  Ogawa  to  Osu  that  he  had  his  first  attack  of  the 
disease,  but  from  that  time  he  had  more  or  less  constant 
trouble,  until  finally  he  died  from  it  on  August  25,  1648,  at  the 
age  of  forty.  His  behavior  on  that  last  day  was  characteristic. 
With  reverent  composure  he  seated  himself  before  his  table^ 
bade  all  the  women  withdraw,  and  summoned  his  disciples  for 
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a  farewell  message.  With  a  sigh  he  said :  ''  Now  I  am  leaving 
you.  Who  will  take  the  burden  of  our  doctrine  upon  him  ? 
See  that  my  teachings  be  not  lost  to  the  land."  Then  he 
expired.  Another  account  says  that  when  he  felt  badly  he 
used  to  lie  with  several  pillows  under  his  head,  probably  to  ease 
his  breathing.  When  he  got  better  he  took  out  the  pillows  one 
by  one.  Just  before  he  died,  his  mother  asked  him  how  he  felt. 
Dreading  lest  she  should  be  worried  over  his  condition,  he  took 
out  one  pillow  with  a  feeble  hand  and  replied,  "  Somewhat 
better,  thank  you."  She  was  overjoyed  at  this  and  told  him 
that  he  would  be  all  right  in  a  few  days.  But  she  had  hardly 
left  the  room  when  he  breathed  his  last.  His  fellow  villagers 
showed  every  mark  of  reverence  at  the  funeral,  and  his  house, 
called  Toju  Shoin,  has  been  preserved  and  rebuilt  again  and 
again  by  the  people,  as  the  best  memorial  to  their  beloved  sage. 
Plis  simple,  modest  character  had  been  to  them  a  living  ideal. 
They  revered  him  like  a  god  and  called  him  Omi  Seijin,  the 
Sage,  or  Saint,  of  Omi. 

Although  some  of  the  most  striking  anecdotes  connected 
with  Toju  doubtless  have    a   considerable   legendary  element, 
still  out  of  them  there  looms   up   a   strong,  consistent  char- 
acter.    In   his    writings    Toju's     plainness    sometimes    makes 
his  thought  seem   trite,   but  in   his  actions  his  very  ingenuous 
simplicity   gave   distinction    to    whatever   he   did.       For    the 
most    |>art  his   conduct    forms   an    admirable   embodiment    of 
his  philosophy.     He  lived  up  to  one   of  his  ruling  principles, 
that  **  Thought  and  action  are  one  and  inseparable  ^  ff  #  — ." 
Toju's  sincere  devotion  to  the  doctrine  that  he  preached,  as 
well  as  his  democratic  temper,  are  shown  in  this  incident :     Once 
when  travelling  over  the  shoulders  of  Hiei  San  from  Ogawa  to 
Kyoto,  he  ojiened  conversation  with  the  porters  of  his  palanquin, 
and  led  them  on  so  impressively'  yet  simply  into  his  high  concep- 
tions ofconscience  and  the  inherent  goodness  of  human  nature  that 
his  untutored  hearers  were  moved  to  tears  of  wonder  and  joy. 

Toju  was  undoubtedly  the  first  citizen  in  his  village,  yet  he 
seems  to  have  arrogated  to  himself  no  arbitrary  authority,  but 
rather  to  have  done  all  in  his  power  to  strengthen  the 
hands   of  the   authorities.        At  the  same  time,  his  tact  and 
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kitown  integrity  enabled  him  to  achieve  indirectly  what  a 
more  assertive  man  might  have  failed  in.  This  is  illustrated 
in  the  following  anecdote  : 

Thsre  was  a  ruler  of  Ogawa  Mura,  named  Beppu,  who 
imprisoned  a  villager  on  account  of  a  certain  unintentional 
misdemeanor.  His  friends  begged  Toju  to  intercede  for  the 
offender.  80  T6ju  called  on  Beppu  that  evening  and  talked 
with  him  till  midnight.  But  not  a  word  did  he  say  of  the 
prisoner.  The  friends  anxiously  awaited  his  return.  In  reply 
to  their  questioning  T^ju  said :  **  Beppu 's  face  became  mild  ; 
have  no  further  anxiety.'*  And  lo»  the  next  day  the  prisoner 
was  set  free.  Beppu  told  a  friend  who  asked  him  how  it  had 
come  about :  **  Mr.  Nakae  visited  me  last  night,  and  I  received 
him  rather  coldly,  supposing,  of  course,  he  had  come  to  apologize 
and  intercede  for  the  offender.  But,  to  my  surprise,  he  said 
not  a  syllable  about  the  matter,  out  of  respect  toward  me  as 
ruler  of  the  village.  I  was  so  impressed  by  his  delicate  con- 
sideration that  there  was  nothing  for  me  to  do  but  pardon  the 
prisoner." 

For  his  pupils  Toju  showed  the  tenderness  of  a  father. 
One  of  them,  Nakagawa,  became  enamored  of  an  eccentric 
treatise  by  S5shi  ffi  ^,  and  was  being  carried  away  into  fanati- 
cism. T5ju  was  greatly  troubled  about  him  and  told  Naka- 
nishi,  another  pupil,  that  he  would  rather  lose  his  own  child 
than  see  Nakagawa  go  astray.  When  this  reached  Nakagawa*s 
ears  he  was  offended  and  went  forthwith  to  Toju  and  said  : 
**From  my  youth  I  have  believed  in  you,  Master,  and  sub- 
mitted myself  to  you.  I  have  not  done  this  to  gain  favour  but 
to  discipline  my  character.  O  Master,  why,  if  you  saw  any- 
thing amiss  in  n»e,  did  you  not  at  once  correct  me,  instead  of 
letting  me  fall  into  this  error  ?  "  Toju's  face  flushed,  but  he 
replied  with  tender  gravity  :  *'  A  gentleman  (kunshi)  should  not 
speak  to  another  of  his  faults.  With  all  my  own  short-comings 
I  am  striving  to  be  a  kunshi,  and  so  I  forbore  to  speak  incon- 
siderately of  your  error.  But  at  length  my  conscience  forbade 
my  remaining  silent  any  longer  and  I  spoke  to  Nakanishi. 
Ponder  these  things,  my  child."  Nakagawa  was  deeply 
moved  and  repented  of  the  error  of  his  ways. 
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Toju's  deference  toward  his  aged  mother  is  one  at  the 
most  marked  and  beautiful  traits  in  his  character.  But,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  he  dared  to  cross  her  in  regard  to  one 
thing,  and  for  it  he  deserves  all  honor.  It  seems  that  ke  was 
married,  in  accordance  with  Confucius*  injunction,  at  the  age  o^ 
thirty.  It  so  happened  that  his  wife  was  not  remarkable  for 
her  beauty,  and  the  mother,  anxious  for  the  family's  reputa- 
tion urged  him  to  remarry,  as  was  not  uncommon  under 
similar  circumstances.  But  TCgu  flatly  refused,  defending  him- 
self by  the  maxim,  **  Even  a  mother's  behest  is  not  valid  if 
contrary  to  Heaven's  law."  So  the  lady  remained  his  plain 
but  faithful  helpmeet  all  her  days,  and  brought  up  their  three 
boys  well— one  of  those  wives  **  who  shun  all  honors  that 
their  husbands  may  be  honored  thereby." 

Time  was  so  precious  to  T6ju  that  he  lectured  to  his 
disciples  until  far  into  the  night,  sometimes  even  until  four  in 
the  morning.  His  central  themes  were  drawn  from  the  charac- 
ter and  teachings  of  Confucius  and  OyOmei,  but  as  his  mother 
was  an  earnest  believer  in  Buddhism,  he  sometimes  discoursed 
on  the  Buddhist  scriptures  for  her  sake,  and  even  observed 
Buddhist  festivals  with  her.  His  versatility  and  industry  are 
also  indicated  by  the  fact  that  he  studied  and  -wrote 
about  medicine,  according  to  the  crude  notions  inbibed  from 
China. 

The  morbid  undertone  of  T5ju*s  earlier  writing,  due 
perhaps  to  his  study  of  the  Shushi  philosophy,  ceased  from  the 
day  he  came  under  the  spell  of  Y5mei,  No  despondent  note 
mars  his  later  writings.  He  seems  to  have  enjoyed  life  thorough- 
ly, in  his  qitiet,  unruffled  way.  He  has  himself  voiced  his 
contentment  in  several  poems  that  are  worth  quoting. 
This  one  was  sung  as  he  plied  a  boat  on  a  moonlit 
night : 

**  A  flaw  in  thought  an  inchlet  long 

A  wake  of  a  thousand  leagues  doth  leave. 

Let  peace  possess  the  depths  of  mind, 

Let  waves  the  cloudless  moon  not  cleave." 
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How  joyous  the  heart  that  could  sing  on  a  winter  day : 

**  When  hiding  flowers  ceased  to  be 
The  objects  of  my  heart's  desire, 
How  everlasting  bloomed  the  spring 

That  all  my  quivering  breast  doth  fire.'* 

The  following  is  in  a  similar  strain : 

**  How  little  knew  I  that  my  life, 

With  sorrows  sadly  pressed, 
By  learning's  help  benign  could  be 

Of  deathless  peace  possessed."^* 

It  is  refreshing  to  find  that  Toju  not  only  faced  the  world 
with  a  calm,  contented  spirit,  but  that  he  carried  over  into  his 
morality  some  of  the  militant  temper  that  had  been  fostered 
by  the  samurai  discipline  of  his  youth.  As  we  shall  see  later, 
this  may  account  for  his  well-defined  ideas  on  the  art  and 
character  of  the  warrior.  One  can  imagine  that  beneath  the 
ashes  of  his  firm  self-control  there  slumbered  the  fiery  passions 
of  a  son  of  battle.  Once  a  friend  was  telling  him  of  a  clever 
way  of  avoiding  hostile  arrows.  He  broke  in:  **I  have  my 
own  secret  for  doing  that — simply  go  straight  on  and  avoid 
nothing.  Only  one  arrow  of  fate  out  of  a  thousand  will  hit 
me.  If  I  try  to  avoid  that  one,  then  the  999  unfated  arrows 
will  strike  me." 

He  has  expressed  a  similar  sentiment  in  these  spirited  stanzas: 

**  Press  right  on;  though  the  way  be  drear, 

Ere  thy  course  be  done,  the  skies  may  clear." 

"Tightly  draw,  man,  thy  heart's  string, 

Prepare  for  a  resolute  march. 

A  case  is  known   of  an   arrow  piercing  through   a   flinty 

rock."  ^5 

**  He  loves  his  life  who  his  life  forsakes 

For  the  Way  that  no  like  or  higher  knows." 


14.  Uchimura,  op.  cit.  p.  175. 

15.  Uchimura,  op.  cit.  p.  169. 
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And  even  as  a  village  teacher  Toju  found  occasion  to 
shoW  his  moral  courage,  for  as  his  own  unfettered  thought  led 
him  to  see  that  the  precepts  of  the  holy  men  of  old  could  not 
all  be  applied  to  men  of  his  day,  he  had  the  audacity  to 
expurgate  the  classics,  as  it  were,  for  the  use  of  his  pupils. 

It  is  not  strange  that  a  man  of  such  a  character  came  to 
wield  a  strong  influence,  especially  over  the  unspoiled  peasants 
around  Ogawa,  from  whom  modesty  and  poverty  could  not 
hide  true  greatness.  Miwa  Shissai  bears  testimony  to  this  as 
follows : 

**  Ogawa  Mura  of  Omi  had  the  privilege  of  being  the  borne 
of  Toju.  His  literary  remains  are  preserved  there  to  this  day. 
Although  it  is  over  seventy  years  since  the  master  died  and  no 
one  is  living  who  over  saw  his  face,  for  twelve  or  fifteen  miles 
around  men  think  of  him  with  an  affection  like  that  they  feel 
for  their  parents.  Even  the  most  unlettered  men  and  -women 
reverence  him  so  much  that  they  cannot  bear  to  see  his  old 
home-school  decay,  and  so  they  have  cared  for  it  and  have 
repeatedly  repaired  it.*' 

The  famous  jjedestrian,  Nankei  Tachibana,  writing  of  a 
visit  to  T5ju*s  grave,  in  his  **  Eastern  Travels,**  narrates  the 
following  incident:  ^ 

A  samurai  of  Owari  was  passing  through  Ogawa  Mura  and 
asked  a  farmer  where  the  grave  of  Toju  was.  The  farmer  consent- 
ed to  act  as  guide,  but  first  he  retired  into  a  hut  near  by.  When 
he  came  out  he  had  on  a  new  kimono  with  a  haori  (a  short 
cassock  worn  only  on  important  occasions)  over  it.  The 
samurai  was  surprised,  but  supposed  that  the  peasant  must  be 
overcome  at  the  honor  of  piloting  such  a  distinguished  person- 
age. When  they  reached  the  grave-yard,  the  peasant  opened 
the  gate  of  the  bamboo  fence,  and  told  the  samurai  to  enter 
and  worship  Toju.  He  himself  sat  in  a  reverential  posture 
facing  the  grave.  Thereupon  the  samurai,  discovering  that  the 
peasant's  haori  and  reverent  air  had  been  in  honor  of  Toju 
rather  than  of  himself,  asked  the  farmer  if  he  had  been 
a  servant  of  Toju.  **  No,**  the  polite  farmer  replied,  **  but  all 
the  people  of  this  village  have  been  blessed  by  the  honorable 
Nakac.     We  have  all  learned  our  duty  toward  our  parents  and 
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chilclren  through  his  teaching,  and  our  parents  have  taught  us 
to  honor  him."  The  ^murai  had  visited  the  town  out  of  mere 
curiosity,  but  this  experience  filled  him  with  such  awe  and 
admiration  that  he,  too,  worshipped  Toju  and  returned  home 
feeling  that  he  had  been  on  holy  ground. 

The  same  writer  had  a  friend,  Murai  of  Higo,  who  had  a 
similar  experience.  Mr.  Murai  called  one  day  on  a  minister  of 
the  Kumamoto  daimyo  who  had  a  son  adopted  Irom  Omi,  near 
Toju's  village.  Murai  asked  the  son:  **  Don't  you  happen  to 
possess  any  hand-writing  of  Toju  ?  "  The  young  man  drew 
himself  into  a  respectful  attitude  and  replied:  **  My  ancestors 
have  all  held  Toju  in  great  reverence.  I  am  the  fortunate  owner 
of  a  roll  of  the  hand-writing  of  the  noble  Master,  which  I 
received  as  a  precious  gift  from  my  aged  father  when  I  was 
leaving  home  to  come  here.  If  you  wish  I  will  let  you  look 
upon  it."  Thereupon  he  left  the  room  to  fetch  it.  When  he 
came  back  he  was  dressed  in  ceremonial  dress.  He  hung  the 
scroll  up  in  an  alcove  and  drew  back  to  the  other  end  of  the 
room  and  worshipped  with  every  mark  of  reverence.  At  sight 
of  this,  Murai  washed  his  mouth  and  hands  and  joined  in  the 
worship.  The  recorder  of  these  incidents,  Nankei,  flourished 
more  than  a  century  later  than  T5ju,  which  shows  his  lasting 
hold  upon  the  popular  mind.  In  "  Lives  of  the  Old  Masters," 
also  compiled  over  a  hundred  years  after  Toju's  death,  it  is 
said  that  in  Ogawa  Mura  even  the  merchants  were  not  slaves 
to  self-interest  and  that  hotels  kept  forgotten  tobacco  pipes 
until  their  owners  returned  to  claim  them.  I  myself,  adds  Dr- 
Inouye,  visited  Ogawa  Mura  in  1897,  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  after  the  death  of  the  Sage,  and  saw  the  Shoin  and  its 
relics  and  felt  the  spell  of  his  enduring  moral  influence. 

It  was  the  writer's  good  fortune  to  visit  Ogawa  (more  exact- 
ly Kami  Ogawaj  Mura  in  January,  1908.  By  the  courtesy  of 
the  Secretary  of  Shiga  Ken,  an  official  accompanied  me  on  the 
trip  and  procured  the  photographs  which  illustrate  this  paper. 
Taking  a  lake  steamer  at  Otsu,  a  two  and  half  hours'  sail 
brought  us  to  Takashima.  After  a  ride  of  twenty  minutes  by 
jinrikisha  we  reached  the  farming  village  in  the  midst  of  which 
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stands  the  Toju  Shoin  on  the  very  spot  where  Toju  was  bom 
almost  exactly  300  years  before :  Unfortunately,  the  original 
house  was  destroyed  by  fire  some  twenty -seven  years  ago,  but 
the  present  building  is  a  close  reproduction  of  it.  The  Shoin 
and  the  nearby  godown  in  which  the  relics  are  kept  stand  in  a 
plot  of  perhaps  half  an  acre,  which  was  no  doubt  part  of  the 
family  farm  in  ancient  times. 

The  entrance  gate  is  of  red  stained  keyaki  and  not  remark- 
able except  for  the  fact  that  Toju*s  crest,  two  wistaria  sprays 
bent  into  a  wreath,  appears  in  the  carving,  as  it  -does  also  in 
the  house  itself.  At  one  corner  of  the  enclosure,  near  the  street, 
still  climbs  the  famous  wistaria  vine>  said  to  have  been  planted 
by  the  Sage  himself,  and  under  whose  shade  he  undoubtedly 
intoned  the  classics  and  composed  some  of  his  poems. 

Entering  the  house,  one  finds  a  four-roomed  structure, 
differing  but  little  from  an  ordinary  house  except  that  the 
drawing-room  contains  a  shrine.  The  shrine  is  simply  a  small 
cabinet  in  which  hangs  a  tablet  inscribed  **  Toju  Sensei  Shin  1 
8i  Ut  :$fe  ^  It  tt  ,  To  the  Spirit  of  Toju  Master  *'.  Just  below 
the  tablet  are  the  forty- nine  sticks  in  a  bamboo  cup  and  the 
thin  blocks  inscrilx»d  with  hexagrams,  which  Toju  used  in 
stud^'ing  the  mystifying  **  Book  of  Changes  ".  To  the  left  of 
the  shrine  hangs  a  tablet  to  his  son,  inscribed:  **J6shoShin  Shu 
«  »ifif  ±.  The  vSpirit  of  Joshr)". 

The  most  precious  relic  in  the  room  is  the  motto  "ScK^ 
Attain  Ryochi,**  i.e.,  Enlightenment,  written  in  his  early  man- 
hood by  Toju  himself.  Fragments  of  his  later  writing  have 
been  preserved,  but  they  are  now  nearly  illegible.  To  me,  one 
of  the  most  interesting  relics  was  the  copy  of  the  "  Classic  on 
Filial  Piety,"  written  out  by  Toju  in  a  stiff,  upright  hand,  the 
very  copy,  it  is  believed,  which  he  used  to  read  and  ponder  the 
first  thing  in  the  day,  as  a  Christian  reads  the  New  Testament. 

Over  the  shrine  is  the  inscription  **•  ♦  S,  Toku  Hon  Do,** 
written  by  order  of  Emperor  Kokaku  b}'  Fujiwara  Tadayoshi. 
On  pillars  near  the  shrine  hang  two  bamboo  half  cylinders  with 
inscriptions  by  ltd  Tdgai,  a  Liter  disciple.  One  of  them  is 
from  the  "  Doctrine  of  the  Mean  **:  It  -^  )ft  ,5  ^  pI  K  Kami  no 
Kitaru.  Hakaru  Bekarazu."  It  is  translated  by  Legge:  "The 
approaches  of  the  spirits,  you  cannot  surmise.*' 
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Among  the  other  treasures  the  most  noteworthy  are  the 
portrait  of  T5ju  painted  about  1640  by  Obara  Keizan  of 
Nagasaki,  and  the  large,  closely  written  tribute  to  Toju  by  Oshio 
Chusai,  based  upon  the  motto,  mentioned  above,  ScH^,  Chi 
Ry5chi.  In  the  godown  are  several  suits  of  T5ju*s  very  clothes, 
both  cotton  and  silk,  some  of  them  presented  to  him  by  princely 
admirers,  but  few  of  them  as  line  as  every  middle  class  gentleman 
owns  now-a-days. 

It  -was  somewhat  of  a  shock  to  find  that  the  villagers 
living  near  the  Shoin  to-day  were,  for  the  most  part,  ignorant 
of  the  life  and  teachings  of  the  Sage,  a  modern  instance  of  the 
old  proverb,  "  T5dai  moto  kurashi.  It's  darkest  at  the  foot  of 
the  light-house." 

Writins:s  and  Style-  The  works  by  T5ju  may  all  be  classified 
into  ethical,  literary  and  medical.  The  ethical  predominate. 
The  five  (in  one  edition,  four)  volumes  of '*Okina  MondO,"  were  a- 
mong  the  first  from  his  pen.  They  are  in  the  elegant  colloquial  of 
his  time,  the  contents  being  moral  talks  fictitiously  represented 
as  taking  place  between  T5ju  and  a  friend  in  a  neighboring 
village.  The  views,  with  the  exception  of  the  Supplement,  are 
those  which  he  had  before  his  conversion  to  the  YOmei  school. 
The  central  theme  is  filial  piety,  and  the  secondary  aim  is  to 
criticise  Buddhism  in  relation  to  filial  piety.  An  exposition  of 
T6ju*s  key  doctrine,  ry5chi,  K^,  conscience,  was  appended  to 
the  last  volume.  The  whole  work  is  called  in  **  Seji  Hyaku 
Dan  **  '*  the  best  of  all  the  works  of  shingaku,  *fr  W'^ 
But  with  the  later  progress  of  his  thought.  Toju 
became  dissatisfied  with  it  and  was  about  to  revise  it, 
when  to  his  dismay  he  learned  that  the  manuscript  had 
already  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  Kyoto  printer  and 
been  published.  Toju  begged  that  the  blocks  might  be 
destroyed,    but   the   publisher   would    not  consent  until  Toju 


16.  Shingaku  means,  generally,  moral  philosophy,  bat  refers  particular- 
ly to  the  intaitive  school  of  thought  represented  by  Toju.  He  himself  defines 
it  thus  in  Okina  Mondo,  II  (Knox's  translation  p.  164):  **  True  learning  if 
so  to  understand  this  explanation  that  our  actions  shall  be  like  the  actions  08 
the  sages  and  our  hearts  like  theirs,  and  hence  the  true  is  called  heart  learn- 
ing, shin  gaku,  and  sage  learning,  for  by  its  help  the  common  man  becomes  a 
sage." 
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had  given  him  the  manuscript  of  a  new  work,  **  Kanso,*' 
to  reimburse  him  for  the  unused  blocks.'^ 

The  most  authentic  complete  edition  of  Toju's  works  is 
the  one  compiled  by  Okada  Kisei,  with  a  preface  by  Miwa 
Shissai.  When  the  first  collection  of  Kisei  was  sent  to  the 
third  and  only  surviving  son  of  Toju  to  receive  his  final 
revision  and  a  preface,  the  manuscripts  were  burned  up  in  a 
great  fire,  but  the  patient  compiler  laboriously  collected  the 
manuscripts  again.  The  result  is  the  thirty-five  volumes 
which  we  now  have.  A  newer  edition  of  ten  volumes  was 
published  in  1893,  but  it  is  not  trustworthy. 

There  are  many  poems,  both  Chinese  and  Japanese,  scat- 
tered through  T(\ju*s  works.  But  in  most  of  them  the 
artistic  finish  so  highly  esteemed  by  other  literati  of 
the  time  is  sacrificed  to  the  clear  conveyance  of  moral 
ideas.  There  are,  however,  a  few  worthy  to  be  memorized 
for  their  form  as  well  as  thought.  As  a  prose  writer,  his 
style  was  lucid,  and  at  times  trenchant,  especially  when  attack- 
ing cant.  For  example,  he  flayed  Hayashi  Kazan,  a  Confucian- 
ist,  for  shaving  his  head  upon  receiving  office,  as  though  he  were 
a  Buddhist.  In  **  Okina  Mondo  **  he  directed  similar  sarcasms 
against  Buddhi.sm.  Indeed,  the  Sage  of  Omi  was  by  no  means 
the  personification  of  meekness  alone.  For  meanness  and  sham 
he  had  vials  of  stinging  invective  at  his  command. 

17.  AfuUeracconnt  is^ven  inthis  note  appended  to  some  editions  of 
"  Okina  Mondo."  "  The  Okina  Mondo  was  written  by  our  brother  Toju.  He 
went  to  Kyoto  and  retired  from  active  life.  We  his  brethren  in  YaFhiu,  having 
lost  our  example  and  teacher,  asked  him  to  write  a  book  for  as.  So  be  wrote 
this  Okina  Mondo  and  sent  it  to  us  in  the  eighteenth  jear  of  Kanjei  (1641). 
However,  he  was  still  dissatisfied  with  it,  and  when  it  was  given  secretly  to 
Ihe  printer  he  was  displeased  and  had  the  blocks  dobtroved.  He  made 
certain  revisions,  but  want  of  strength  prevented  him  from  thoroughly 
oorrectinK  it.  After  his  death  his  pupils  ref^pected  his  wishes,  bnt  someone  save 
the  book  to  the  printer  in  the  year  1650.  We  did  not  feel  authorized  to 
suppress  the  work,  but  made  several  additions  and  wrote  this  explanation 
of  the  Master't'  purpose.'' 

TOJU'S  PHILOSOPHY. 

Toju  was  a  devout  adherent  of  Shushi  up  to  his 
thirty-  second  year,  when  he  was  converted  to  the  Yomei 
school  and  became  its  foster  father  in  Japan.     To   the  great 
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loss  of  Japanese  ethical  thought,  he  lived  only  eight  years 
after  this,  yet  in  .  that  time  he  wrote  several  profound 
works.  His  philosophical  attitude  is  marked  by  unusual 
impartiality.  Although  an  earnest  follower  of  Oyomei,  he  did 
not  depreciate  his  earlier  master,  Shushi.  He  criticised  both  of 
them,  but  reverently,  as  among  the  wisest,  of  the  sages.  Thufe, 
he  writes:  **  Shushi  was  a  great  Confucianist  and  a  wise  man. 
Y5mei  was  a  knightly  scholar  and  likewise  a  wise  man.  But 
Shushi  was  too  broad;  he  leaned  toward  natural  science  and 
got  far  from  the  laws  of  the  heart.  Yomei  was  too  concise 
(ti)  ;  he  was  too  tolerant  and  generous  (fc)  and  leaned  toward 
the  heresies  of  Buddhism.  But  they  both  were  wise  enough  to 
make  heavenly  reason  (^  ^)  the  heart  of  their  teaching, 
eschewing  lower  motives.  Both  alike  would  have  rejected  the 
lordship  of  the  world  if  its  acceptance  were  to  cost  the  life  df 
a  single  innocent  person."  '®* 

His  independence  and  eclecticism  are  further  shown  in 
these  lines:  *'  I  follow  Oyomei  in  the  old  manuscripts  (of  Confu- 
cius), but  adhere  to  Shushi  in  the  selection  of  the  later  commen- 
tators(iKflf).  This  shows  that  1  am  not  a  partisan.  I  simply 
wish  to  take  my  stand  on  what  is  genuine.  If  a  text  is  not 
true  I  would  be  a  fool  to  accept  it."  It  was  in  conformity 
with  this  higher  critical  attitude  that  he  expurgated  the  texts 
for  use  in  his  school. 

His  teaching  is  almost  all  of  a  practical  turn,  but  is  so 
tinged  with  mysticism  and  reverence  toward  the  supernatural 
as  to  rise  frequently  into  the  realm  of  religion.  It  has,  indeed, 
more  in  common  with  religion  than  with  speculative- philoso- 
phy. Students  who  can  put  up  with  his  inconsistencies  will 
find  some  of  his  philosophical  views  striking  and  worthy  of 
study  even  to-day. 

On  the  World.  Toju  held  a  monistic  world-theory  with  an 
idealistic  tendency.  *'  The  universe,  heaven,  earth  and  man, 
are  all  one,  and  the  study  of  them  is  the  supreme,  true  hap- 
piness. To  teach  this  is  called  the  true  teaching ;  to  learn  this 
is  the  true  learning."     He   conceives   an   infinite  and  truthful 

18.     Inouye,  op.  cit.  pp.  13-44. 
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Beingi  or  Sovereign  (J^tei  -tifr),  ^*a  reality  which  may  be  called 
the  world-soul.  While  he  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  a  dualist 
like  Shushi,  the  world  being  conceived  as  composed  of  the  two 
principles,  ri  and  ki,  a  close  investigation  shows  that  he  difiers 
from  Shushi,  in  making  ri  and  ki  proceed  from  Jotei,  of  whom 
they  are  attributes.  T6ju  is  thus  kindred  to  Spinoza,  who 
conceived  mind  and  matter  as  attributes  of  the  substance  of 
the  universe. 

But  sometimes,  with  characteristic  indifference  to  the  charge 
of  inconsistency,  Toju  seems  to  hold  the  unity  of  ri  and  ki  as  a 
merely  logical  necesssity,  and  to  rule  out  any  personal  source 
and  centre  of  the  world.  Still,  on  the  other  hand,  he  tries  to 
steer  clear  of  a  vague  pantheism  He  recognizes  the  distinction 
between  the  individual  and  the  whole,  as  in  this  passage : 
"Although  the  universe(^  fl^  I,  heaven,  earth,  man  and  natnre 
are  one,  we  can  discriminate  between  them  just  as  we  can 
between  the  roots,  trunk,  branches,  flowers,  fruit  and  leaves  of 
a  single  tree.  *' 

T5ju's  decided  tendency  toward  idealistic  monism  is  seen  in 
these  lines:  **  The  heart  is  the  summary  of  all  forms,  another 
name  for  infinity.  It  unites  ri  and  ki.  It  coordinates  the 
mental  powers  and  is  called  the  lord  of  the  body,  but  it  really 
exists  outside  the  visible  world.  There  is  nothing  greater  nor 
smaller.  Indeed,  Ten,  the  Creator,  may  be  said  to  be  within 
ourselves  *C,»llMHB(Di*«fc  LX  kS09k4^  U  f.*lil^^  L 

i  (D  ^  vj.»ao 

How  near  his  idealism,  like  Yi^mei's,  verges  upon  absolute 
idealism  may  be  seen  again  in  these  sentences:  *' Our  mind  is 
the   universe.     Heaven   and  earth  and  the  four   seas   are    all 


19.  Jotei  carries  a  different  connotation  from  God,  being  lew  definite 
and  personal,  as  will  appear  later,  but  it  clearly  implies  a  spintaal,  infin  te 
nature,  and  so,  for  convenience,  may  be  rendered  God.  I^gge,  however,  de- 
clares with  reference  to  the  same  term  in  the  Chinese  cLissics:  "I  can  no  more 
tr.inslate  ti  ^  or  shangti  JHfr  bj  any  other  word  but  God  than  I  can  trana- 
late  z^n  \  by  anything  else  but  man."     Vol.  Ill,  Pt.  I,  S.  B.  E.,  Preface. 

20.  Inouye,  op.  cit.  p.  48. 
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within  our  own  minds.  ^  XmX  M  ^  jk  A  %  V  3^  i*  S  «  i  ft 
*0>  fp  |1  ^  1  **  Thus  all  distinctions  between  life  and  death,  be- 
tween existence  and  non-existence,  are  submerged.  He  holds 
that  true  insight  would  lead  every  one  to  the  perception  #1' 
one  life  and  law  underl3ring  all  phenomena.  In  all  this  we  see 
his  dependence  upon  Laot'ze  and  Buddhist  philosophers.  But 
his  practical  nature  and  his  hatred  of  Buddhism  kept  him  from 
falling,  like  them,  into  the  snare  of  nihilism. 

On  the  Divine  Spirit.  Though  under  various  appellations,** 
he  conceives  Jotei  as  the  omnipresent,  omnipotent  creator,  and 
the  dispenser  of  judgment.  Hence,  reverence  toward  the  divine 
is  an  important  element  of  his  doctrine.  But  as  we  might  expect, 
in  view  of  his  pantheistic  leanings,  T5ju  blurs  the  distinction 
between  Jotei  and  man.  **Man  is  heaven  in  miniature:  Heaven 
is  man  magnified."  **  Heaven  or  Jotei  is  the  pervading  self; 
Heaven  in  us  is  the  limited  self.  And  the  Heaven  in  us  is 
our  heart,  or  conscience,  i.e.,  ryochi.  Heaven,  earth,  man 
are  called  the  three  ultimates.  They  differ  in  form  but  the 
divinity  in  them   is   the  same.    ^^cJAA^HSif  -k  -i^f^lX  H^ 

T5ju's  view  here  is  quite  similar  to  the  Vedantic  concep- 
tion  of  Brahm   as  both   the  substance  of  the  world  and  the 

spirit  of  the  individual.  Holding  Jotei  to  be  thus  immanent  in 
man's  conscience,  Toju  finds  it  natural  to  believe  in  the  possi- 
bility of  perfect  communion  by  man  with  the  divine  spirits 
Although  Jotei  is  sometimes  represented  by  T5ju  as  **  our 
grand-parent "  (Okina  MondO,  IHj,  and  therefore,  in  a  sense,  as 
personal,  he  is  really  little  more  than  the  personification  of  the 
moral  order.  He  has  no  concrete  being.  He  is  the  world- 
soul,  the  governing  principle  of  the  universe,  just  as  the  mind 
is  the  master  of  the  body. 

On  Evil  Spirits.  For  the  most  part  T5ju  ignores  evil 
spirits,  notably  in  his  developed  doctrine  of  evil.  But  in  Okina 
Mond5,  III,  we  have  what  may  be  considered  his  earlier  ideas 
on  the  subject:     **  All  men,  except   the  sage  and  the  superior 


21 .  For  example :  y^  Heaven ;  4  Ji  #  Divine  Sovereign  ;  ^  —  ||t  JH^ 
Only  Great  Revere<i  Divinity;  Jt  Ji  ^  JC  :fc  —  JM^  Only  Great  Revered 
Divinity  in  Highest  Heaven. 
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man,  are  proud  by  nature.     The  fruits  of  the  proud  heart  are  an 
evil  mind,  discord,  crime  and  madness.     Let  us  bewdre  lest  we 
tread  this  terrible  road  leading  down  to  the  brutes  and   the 
dominion  of  the  devils.     Pseudo  learning  greatly   fosters  such 
pride  but  never  awakens  the  determination  to  root  it  out.     If, 
either  with  pseudo  learning  or  with  none,  we  invite   the  devils 
to  our  darkened  hearts,  our  pride  becomes  more  set  ;  it  sends 
forth  evil  habits  like  rank  leaves   and  branches.     Men  become 
to  us  like  dead  worms.     No  one  is  worthy  to  hold  up  his  head 
beside  us.     Intolerant  toward  our  equals,  scornful  toward  our 
parents,  reviling  our  lords  and  ridiculing  our  friends,   violating 
the  precepts  of  filifility,  of  respect,  of  loyalty  and  of  fidelity,  we 
come  to  keep  company  with  devils  and  to  act  like  them.     We 
fall  under  the  sway  of  devils.     This  tendency  is  especially  strong 
in  the  case  of  men  naturally  clever  and  free  from  gross  desires."^ 
On  Man.     The  universe  is  made  up  of  the  two  principles 
ri  and  ki.  Man  partakes  of  ki  in  his  physical  form  and   of  ri  in 
his  mental  and  moral  nature.     Of  all  the  creatures  man  alone 
can  have  ri  in  its  fulness,  with  the  consequent   possibility   of 
moral  j^rfection.     Man   alone  can   hold  ki  under  control,*,  ill 
perfect  equilibrium.     Hence  man  is  the  master  of  all  nature, 
and  can  help  determine  the  evolution  of  the  world.     The  lower 
creatures  also  embody  both  ri  and  ki,  but  their  spirit  is  blurred 
and  cannot  clearly  perceive  ri.     Engrossed  with  carnal  appetites, 
they  are  virtually  blind  to  spiritual  things.      Man  knows  both  life 
and  death:  if  he  dies,  he  knows  it  is  not  the  end.     Animals 
know  neither  life  nor  death  ;  hence  death  is  the  end.     They  onty 
know  enough  by  virtue  of  their  ki  nature  to  grieve  over  death. 
Birds  have  even  less  understanding  than  beasts  r  they  suffer, 
but  they  do  not  fear  death.     Fish  have  feeling  but  no  -under- 
standing.    Trees  and  plants  have  life  only  and  not  even  feeling. 
Thus  man  is  at  the  top   of  the  ladder.     There  are,  however, 
saintly  and  common  men.     The  sage  is  one  in  whom  the  divine 
li<i;ht,   i.e.,   ry^chi,   shines  forth.     The  common  man   is  one  in 
whom  the  saintly  has  not  yet  been  brought  to  light.     The  vein 
of  idealism  and  spiritualit};  which  runs  through  Toju  crops  out 

22.     Inouye,  Nihon  Rinri  Then,  p.  74. 
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in  bis  conception  of  even  the  physical  origin  of  man.  He  says: 
**  It  seems  as  if  the  infant  were  the  production  of  its  parents, 
but  not  so ;  the  ruler  of  the  universe,  J5tei,  gives  the  command 
to  heaven  and  earth,  and  from  these  man  is  born."^* 

The  Natural  State  of  the  Human  Heart-  Both  Mencius 
and  Juncius  agree  in  holding  that  all  men  are  endowed  with  the 
same  fundamental  nature ;  but  Mencius.  considers  human 
nature  to  be  inherently  good,  while  Juncius  ^  considers  it  to 
be  inherently  bad.  T5ju  agrees  with  Mencius  that  **  Everything 
done  according  to  innate  human  nature  is  good.'*  He  says, 
"  Let  us  take  counsel  from  our  original  nature,  for  it  is  still 
pure  though  we  be  ignorant  and  wicked."  '*  The  heart  by 
nature  isfixed  neither  on  good  nor  evil,  but  it  learns  unthinkingly 
as  it  sees  and  hears  and  imitates  those  about  it,  as  we  color 
water  red  or  green,  though  naturally  it  is  neither.  When  the 
coloring  matter  sinks  to  the  bottom,  the  natural  color  appears. 
So  as  evil  settles  to  the  bottom,  the  original  nature  appears."* 
As  we  shall  see  further  on,  this  view  gave  rise  to  T5ju*s  chief 
metaph3rsicaLl  problem,  one  which  he  never  solved. 

The  distinction  between  the  superior  man  {IS  -F)  and  the 
small  or  inferior  man  (4*  A)  consists  in  the  degree  to  which  a 
man  opens  his  nature  to  the  guidance  of  ryochi,  which  is 
infallibly  right.  If  the  heart  chooses  cmH,  the  native  goodness 
of  rydchi  is  neutralized,  declares  Toju.  Here  is  the  rift  in  his 
monistic  lute.  He  lets  evil  get  into  his  system  by  admitting 
that  the  naturally  good  heart,  strangely  enough,  naturally 
chooses  evil.  Right  here  he  parts  company  with  his  master, 
Oyomei,  who  allowed  no  evil  to  grow  out  of  rySchi.  Toju  would 
fain  rest  in  the  same  **  closed  system";  he  dreads  to  seize 
either  horn  of  the  dilemma,  but  the  facts  of  his  own  experience 
and  observation  compel  him.  Hence  we  find  the  not  unusual 
phenomenon  of  a  monist  in  theory  stooping  to  dualism  in 
practical  ethics.     When  Toju  is  asked  bluntly  where  evil  comes 


23.  Knox,  op.  cit.  p.  254. 

24.  Juncius,  U  ^,  a  Chinese  philosopher  who  lived  some  time  between 
Mencius,  .371  B.  C.,  and  the  destruction  of  the  classics  in  218  B.  G. 

25.  Knox,  op.  cit.  pp.  348-49. 
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from,   he  replies,  not  unlike  a  Buddhist :  "  Desire  is  the  sotfrce 
of  all  evil  and   passion.     When  desire  is  aroused  the  mind  is 

darkened  and  confused.     But  when  the  mind  is  not  disturbed 
by  desire,  it  is  clear  and  every  act  is  right  and  good."* 

Equality  of  Opportunity*  The  homogeneity  of  human 
nature  implies  that  all  men  have  an  equal  right  to  attain 
superior  character.  Toju  is  a  democrat  and  holds  that  the 
humblest  man  differs  in  no  way  from  the  noble  in  his  capiacity 
to  become  a  superior  man  or  a  sage.  While  this  suggests 
Rousseau's  conception  of  equality,  Toju  never  let  his  idea  carr^* 
him  into  extreme  individualism.  He  does,  however,  prepare  the 
way  for  the  fuller  Christian  teaching  of  the  worth  of  every 
man.     In  commenting  on  **  Great  Learning  "  he  writes  : 

"  In  ancient  times  the  ideographs  A  (hito,  man)  and  JS 
(tami,  plebs)  were  not  interchangeable.  Persons  of  rank  w^ere 
called  hito,  persons  without  rank  were  called  tami.  Rank  is 
determined  by  man.  When  men  are  bom,  they  are  all,  rich 
and  poor  alike,  Heaven's  people  (tami).  Hence  hito  implies 
an  artificial  limitation  ;  tami  implies  no  limitation  "  **  The  son 
of  Heaven,  feudal  princes,  nobles,  ministers,  and  the  common- 
alty, arc  the  five  ranks  of  society.  They  are  ranked  as  honor- 
able or  contemptible,  great  or  small,  but  in  character  there  is 
not  a  hair's  breadth  of  inherent  difference.*'"'^  Truly,  Christian 
doctrine!  Indeed,  the  similarity  of  parts  of  the  Yomei  teach- 
ings to  Christianity  was  one  reason  for  the  practical  interdic- 
tion of  Yomei  in  Jaf)an.  As  Uchimura  says  :  **  When  Takasugi 
Shinsaku,  a  Chbshu  strategist  of  revolutionary  fame,  first 
examined  the  Christian  Bible,  he  exclaimed,  *  This  resembles 
Yang  Mingism  ;  disintegration  of  the  Empire  will  begin  with 
this.*  That  something  like  Chrisianity  was  a  component 
force  in  the  reconstruction  of  modem  Japan  is  a  singular  fact." 

On  Psychology.  Toju  teaches  that  ryochi  is  not  only  a 
heavenly  gift,  innate  in  every  man,  but  that  it  is  Heaven  itself. 
For  example,  he  says  :  **  Heaven  and  our  mind  are  of  one 
origin.'*     *'  Wisdom  tt  is  the  pure  virtue  of  the  heavenly  reason. 


26.  Inouye,  op.  cit.  p.  82. 

27.  Inouye,  op.  cit.  p.  GO. 
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and  of  the  divinely  illumined  mind."  "  One  who  is  enlightened 
^9  Mi  ^  is  a  person  in  whom  dwells  Jotei."  And  since  ryochi  and 
meitoku  W  Mi  are  interchangeable  terms,  it  follows  that  ryochi 
is  equivalent  to  Jotei.  As  Jotei  is  the  lord  of  the  world,  the 
macrocosmos  iz  iR,  so  ryOchi  is  the  lord  of  man,  the  microcos- 
mos  10  ft.  In  one  of  his  letters  T6ju  identifies  ryochi  and  the 
Tathagata  o^  Nyorai  Jd  4^  of  Buddhism.  But  he  does  not 
stick  to  any  one  meaning  or  term  for  ryochi,  as  will  be  evident 
after  glancing  at  the  following  terms,  all  of  which  he  uses  in 
one  place  or  another. 

1.     Tensei  ^tt  or  Honshin  ;K  «£(•  ,  heavenly  or  original 


nature. 
2. 

3. 

world. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 


Ri  ft  or  Tenri  ^=ft  ,  law,  or  heavenly  reason. 

Ki  M»  ,   the  passionate,  of  formative  element  in  the 


Kokoro  *t*  or  TOshin  H  'C»  ,  the  mind  or  heart. 

Shingo  91  -^  ,  the  true  self. 

Makoto,  if, ,  truth. 

Hitori  S  ,  the  absolute. 

Meitoku  ^  tt  ,  enlightenment. 

Chu  ^  ,  the  central  principle  or  the  mean. 

Ko  ♦ ,  filial  piety  as  a  universal  principle. 

Tenkun  ^  ^ ,  the  heavenly  or  princely  man. 

Michi  SH  ,  the  way. 

Zen  #  ,  the  summum  bonum,  righteousness. 

Setsuraku  ^  SI ,  joy  or  bliss. 

Komei  3t  W  ,  pure  light. 

Jin  fc  ,  benevolencQ.  , 

Rei  11 ,  propriety  or  harmony, 

Zenchi  ^^  ,  omniscience. 

Kodai  Muhen  iK  ~^  In  tft  ,  omnipresence. 

Ch5zai  Fumetsu  A  ^  ^  M  ,  the  everlasting. 

Seijin  M  K  ,  the  sage. 

The  above  list  is  enough  to  show  that  the  ryochi  of 
Toju  is  in  some  of  its  aspects  not  unlike  **  conscience  *'  as  used 
by  some  modern  ethicists,  except  that  **  conscience"  is  generally 
limited  more   particularly  to  the  empirical  side,  while  ryochi 
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includes  both  the  transcendental  and  the  empirical.  After 
trying  to  amalgamate  all  the  phases  of  ryOchi  into  one  clear, 
consistent  whole,  one  is  more  convinced  than  ever  that  Tojn 
was  more  of  a  mystic  and  poetic  moralist  than  a  critical 
philosopher.  He  is  to  be  compared  with  St.  John  rather 
than  with  Descartes.  Indeed,  it  is  not  straining  the  point  to 
suggest  that  ryochi  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  presentation 
of  Christ  in  the  Gospel  of  John  as  the  Way,  the  Life,  the  Truth, 
the  Light  and  the  Logos. 

On  Knowledge.  T5ju*s  view  of  the. origin  of  knowledge 
or  wisdom  is  evident  from  his  conception  of  ryochi.  Knowledge 
being  derived  through  ryochi  is,  like  ryochi,  transcendental  or 
intuitive.  What  is  not  inborn  but  comes  from  external 
experiences  casts  a  shadow  over  true  intuitive  know^ledge. 
The  kingdom  of  wisdom  is  within,  waiting  for  experience  and 
the  need  of  action  to  bring  it  to  light.  In  "Jindo  Tosetsu"  he 
says,  in  substance:  **The  natural  mind  is  a  clear  mirror 
uncrossed  by  any  image,  except  as  it  is  full  of  the  divine 
spirit.  Everything  is  reflected  as  it  is,  without  any  action  on 
the  part  of  the  mirror  itself.  It  is  better  for  the  mind  to  be 
empty,  since  any  accumulated  knowledge  hinders  its  natural 
action  in  reflecting  things  truly  as  they  come'*.^  This  resembles 
Spino2a*s  doctrine  that  knowledge  is  inborn,  and  will  retain 
its  natural  clearness  if  kept  free  from  the  disturbing  influence 
of  passion.  Even  Kant  and  Toju,  different  as  they  are  in 
general,  are  at  one  in  their  conception  of  the  transcendence  of 
knowledge.  In  this  respect  Toju  most  closely  resembles  the 
Vedantic  conception,  that  through  self-knowledge  we  attain  to 
supreme  and  universal  knowledge.  We  can  imagine  that 
Socrates,  too,  with  his  "  Know  thyself,**  would  be  glad  to 
own  kinship  at  this  point  with  T5ju. 


*^  Inouye,  op.  cit.  p.  85. 
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The  Theoretical  Side.  In  ethics  the  first  thing  to  be 
settled,  says  Dr.  Inou3'e,  is  the  standard  of  good  and  evil.  The 
idealist  judges  the  goodness  or  badness  of  an  action  from  the 
motive  ;  the  utilitarian,  from  the  consequences.  Toju  belonged 
heart  and  soul  to  the  idealist  school.  He  v^'rites  :  **  Moral 
worth  inheres  in  our  heart  and  not  in  our  acts.  Every  act 
centripetal  to  ryochi  is  good,  and  every  act  centrifugal  from 
rj'^chi  is  bad.'*^  Thus  ry5chi  stands  at  the  heart  of  his  ethics. 
Whether  expressed  or  not,  it  is  the  meridian  base  from  which 
he  surveys  the  whole  field  of  morals.  Let  us  now  scan  a  few 
of  tlie  deductions  he  draws  from  rySchi. 

T5ju  holds  that  since  ryochi  is  the  groundwork  of  the 
world  all  mankind  alike  arc  possessed  of  it,  much  as  conscience 
is  attributed  to  all  men  by  modern  intuitionists.  If  our  ryochi 
were  fully  developed,  then  we  would  be  divine.  The  voice 
within  which  cries  out  against  our  self-deception  is  ryochi 
(reminding  one  of  Socrates'  daimon).  In  "Great  Truths  of 
Shinto  M  iilt  :^  %"  he  writes:  "The  kunshi  or  superior  mail 
is  watchful  over  the  workings  of  his  own  mind,  known 
alone  to  himself.  He  denies  himself  all  thoughts  dis- 
pleasing to  the  divine  light  of  the  world.  He  refrains 
from  doing  anything  simply  to  win  the  praise  of  men. 
He  may  have  evil  thoughts  and  commit  evil  actions,  but 
the  divine  light  will  show  their  real  nature  to  him  sooner 
or  later.  Then  he  will  recover  his  original  purity  of 
mind.  The  hoi  polloiy  **  bonpu,  "  think  and  act  evil,  and  itl 
shame  conceal  it  from  others  because  their  own  ryochi  convicts 
them.  There  is  in  all  men,  whether  good  or  had,  a  divinity  like 
a  clear  mirror."*^®  Toju  conceived  this  divine  spirit  as  im- 
manent in  us,  somewhat  like  Christ,  when  He  said  :  "  Behold, 
the  Kingdom  of  God  is  within  you.*'  In  a  letter  to  Nakanishi 
he   sums  up  the  matter  by   saying,  **  The  real  source  of  peace 


29.  Inouye,  op.  cit.  p.  89. 

30.  Inouye,  op.  cit.  p.  90.    Cf.  Romans  2.15. 
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and  joy  for  a  kunshi  is  within  himself  ^•^SSI©*  II  USA 
^  Tf  C?>  ft  fc  <b  V  ;  and  again,  **  However  illustrious  our 
teacher  may  be,  he  cannot  divine  our  secret  thoughts.  In 
distinguishing  good  and  evil,  if  we  revere  the  inner  divinity 
it    will    prove    to  be  the    best    teacher.     ^    W  ^    *J   ;J  Ml  I 

-  *:  CD  a  It  »  »j  A:5  f:  L.  *  fi  n  i:  *  9   X  ^  m  ^ 

W  O  H  ^  L."  ^*  In  passing,  we  may  observe  that  Tjju  asserts 
the  brotherhood  of  man  in  as  clear  and  eloquent  form  as  any 
non-Christian  thinker.  He  says:  "  Since  all  creation  is  from  the 
same  great  root,  all  the  men  within  the  four  seas  are  connected 
branches."  l|0«jr^**i  >J^-rnirHo©l»<D  A^  <  « 
ix  3  tt  tSl  V  .  **  If  we  look  upon  Heaven  and  Earth  as  the 
great  parents  of  all  men,  then  we  and  other  men,  whosoever 
bears  the  human  form,  are  all  brothers.  Therefore,  sages 
welcome  the  thought  that  all  within  the  four  coasts  are  one 
family,  that  the  Middle  Kingdom  is  like  one  man.  To  set  up  a 
barrier  between  ourselves  and  others  and  look  upon  them 
with  aversion  and  contempt  is  the  sign  of  a  mean,  misguided 
heart. "^^.  Like  Confucius—'*  All  within  the  four  seas  are 
brothers,  "  and  Shaka— **  Heart  of  pity  toward  all  creatures,*' 
and  Jesus — "Whosoever  doeth  the  will  of  my  Father  who  is  in 
heaven,  the  same  is  my  sister  and  brother  and  mother,"  Toju, 
in  theory  at  least,  looks  upon  all  races  as  equal.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  whether  he  literally  believed  this  noble 
sentiment,  or  whether,  like  some,  if  not  all,  of  the  Chinese 
sages,  he  limited  its  application  to  the  "  Greeks  "  of  the  Orient 
and  looked  upon  all  others  as  **  barbarians."  As  he  never 
came  in  contact,  so  far  as  we  know,  with  aliens,  we  can  only 
say  that  his  attitude  toward  all  classes  of  his  fellow  country- 
men, at  least,  was  democratic  and  unbiassed. 

The  problem  of  evil  was  the  knottiest  that  Toju  wrestled 
with.  He  faced  it  bravely,  but  with  only  partial  success.  His 
starting  point  is  that  **ryochi  is  good;  if  we  follow  ryochi,good 

31.    Op.  cit.  p.  93. 

82.  yzi^i^KBi<o^9:9;tiilxJi^{i^m\i\mo 

iacD*rii.««.»«attfc*AitH»^-««H^-A« 

m3'ttn>'9.9titAt(Om^lLX\{.J^L<.  0  t  9^  1»v 
^  i  It  91^  3  Rt^O  it/^^  Y*    Okina  Mondo,  I,  Inooje,  op.  cit.  p.  57. 
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is  constantly  lord  of  our  hearts.  K^ft'i  ^  #^  V.  KA^ft^ 
If  #*  I*  «Ci»  O  ±  f:  <  •'*  Obedience  to  ryochi  results  in  noble  and 
transparent  character;  disobedience  results  in  mean,  depraved 
character.  The  wide  difference  between  the  superior  man  and 
the  mean  man  all  arises  from  self- watchfulness  on  the  part 
of  the  one  and  self-deception  on  the  part  of  the  other* 
and  hence  the  latter  can  surely  be  turned  into  the  former 
if  he  fully  obeys  ryOchi.  It  is  the  shojin  (mean  man) 
"who  is  afraid  of  the  eye  of  others,  and  indulges  in  evil 
'when  alone.  The  very  fact  that  he  affects  to  be  good  and 
conceals  his  evil  ways  in  the  presence  of  a  kunshi  is  proof  that 
ryochi  is  not  dead  in  him.^  But  the  kunshi  is  conscientious 
even  when  secure  from  the  gaze  of  any  other  human  being. 
The  centre  of  the  superior  man  is  within.  Conscious  of  the 
friendship  of  the  divine^light  of  heaven  and  earth,  he  acts  with 
self-control  because  he  reverences  himself.  Hence  self-reverence'* 
or  fidelity  to  his  true  self,  i.e.,  obedience  to  ryochi,  is  the  key- 
note in  the  character  of  the  superior  man.  The  question 
naturally  arises,  what  leads  a  man  to  disobey  ryochi,  if  it  is 
really  the  fundamental,  inherent  reality  of  his  nature  ?  How 
can  the  naturally  good  heart  be  the  source  of  evil  desire  ?  Toju 
attempts  two  solutions.  The  first  is  that  desire  has  nothing 
to  do  with  ri,  the  noumenal,  spiritual  nature,  but  originates  in 
ki,  the  passionate,  phenomenal  nature.  (Cf.  St.  Paul's  **the 
flesh  and  the  spirit.*')  And  yet  he  will  not  admit  that  ki  is 
essentially  evil.  The  second  solution  is  that  desire  lies  latent 
in  the  background  of  the  mind  until  aroused  and  brought  into 
play  by  a  selfish  thought.  That  is,  like  Shaka  and  Schopen- 
hauer, Toju  makes  the  will  in  its  blind  and  carnal  activity  the 

3«3.    Inooye,  op.  cit.,  p.  95.    The  conclusion  of  this  passage  is  striking : 

'*  The  workings  of  ry5chi,  though  bidden  in  the  bosom,  are  really  evident 

to  tbe  eyes  of  all  men. — The  true  nature  of  our  mind,  whether  good  or  bad, 

can  never  remain  long  concealed.    It  may  be  hid  for  a  while,  but  in  the  end 

it  will  be  disclosed  #S^^|^sMr  V   ^'-^riM^^^H^   ^    >.   t 

9  y^  i-  V.  9^^-K  ^^MkWil^^  ii  9  u  ^  'fiJCK^-H-*!.  v 

3^  h  S  3^  =»>-*"*  ^  ^  !^«''  This  is  a  remarkably  close  parallel  to  Christ's 
words:  *'  Fear  them  not  therefore:  for  there  is  nothing  covered  that  shall 
not  be  revealed ;  and  hid  that  shall  not  be  known." 

34.  Beverence  K  s^ms  to  mean  reverence  for  one's  heaven-be- 
stowed good  nature,  to  defile  which  would  be  impious,  much  like  St.  Paul's 
exhortation  to  be  pure  because  we  are  the  temple  oi  the  Holy  Ghost. 
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ultimate  source  of  evil  and  suffering.     It  is  evident,  however, 
that  neither  of  these  attempted  solutions  is  condnsive. 

When  it  comes  to  the  overcoming  of  evil  desire  Toju  parts 
company  with  Buddhism  and  asserts  that  the  will  is  not  to  be 
destroyed,  but  made  pure,  by  the  cultivation  of  ry5chi.  And 
the  best  method  of  cultivating  ryochi  is  by  **  Chichi  kaku- 
butsu  IJC  ^  )tt  tt.''  *•  Chichi"  means  attaining  supremacy  for 
ryochi  over  the  selfish  will.  **  Kakubutsu  ''  means  making 
the  five  processes  of  seeing,  speaking,  hearing,  thinking  and 
appearance  all  correct.^^  **  Kakubutsu  "  is  the  means;  "chi- 
chi "  is  the  end.  Hence  **  kakubutsu  "  may  be  considered  the 
starting  point  of  practical  morality.  Toju  finds  support  for 
this  rather  Buddhistic  doctrine  in  the  Confucian  classics  them- 
selves, for  instance,  in  the  opening  words  of  **  Great  Learning,'* 
'*  To  rest  in  the  highest  excellence  Jh  J(  M  ^."  He  explains 
these  words  to  mean  the  firm,  motionless  state  of  the  mind  in 
attaining  to  the  substance  of  ryochi,  a  meaning  not  unlike 
*'  Shikwan  Jt  «  "  or  **  Sammai  H  »* »'  in  Buddhism.  But  here 
again,  despite  apparent  resemblances  to  Buddhism,  Toju  con-^ 
ceives  Jk  (to  stop  or  rest)  not  as  the  stoppage  of  all  desire  at  a 
certain  point,  but  as  the  determination  of  the  right  centre  and 
foundation  for  all  true  desire  and  action.^  It  is  not  with- 
drawal from  the  world,  but  taking  a  right  attitude  toward  the 
world.  This  is  quite  different  from  the  nihilism  of  Buddhism, 
indeed,  more  like  the  positiveness  of  Christianity.  He  quaintly 
sums  up  the  contrast  in  this  verse  : 

**  Shizen  ni  todomari  nureba  kurushimi  no 

Urai  no  mizu  hite  tanoshimi  no  kuni, 

which  may  be  translated  :  **  To  attain  to  supreme  virtue  and 
rest  there  impassive,  would  be  as  joyless  as  a  paradise  whose 
seas  had  been  dried  up.'* 

But  if  the  evil  will  is  persisted  in,  penalty  is  inevitable,  for 
Toju  believes  in  S  -^  JSl  fll  Ingwa  oho,  the  law  of  cause  and 
effect,  or  of  retribution  for  the  acts  of  all  previous  existences. 


33.    Cf.  the  Yoga  of  India,  in  which  these  processes  are  controlled  by 
seyeic  self-discipline. 

36.    He  identifies  jL  with  *  (the  Mean)  in  **  The  Doctrine  of  the  Uma."" 
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Thus  he  says:  *' There  are  six  curses,  viz.,  first,  doing  evil  v^'ith 

a.  bad  heart  and  being  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  life;  second,  illness; 

third,  poverty  ;   fourth,  sorrow;  fifth,  the  willing  choice  of  sin, 

great  badness;   sixth,   knowing  the  truth  and  acknowledging 

it,  but  not  obeying  it.     These  are  the  six  punishments  the  way 

of  Heaven  always  decrees  to  the  wicked.     These  awards  are 

eternal,  unchangeable  like  the  variations  of  the  scasons.'^^     But 

he  believes  that  peace  or  pain  is  self-determined,  for  Heaven  is 

generally  only  a  name  for  the  moral   order.     "  The  power  of 

giving  or  denying  gifts  to  men  is  in  Heaven,   but   the   secret  of 

gaining  or  losing  them  is  in  one's  own  mind.     If  one  improves 

himself  by  self  examination   and   watchfulness,  one    will    gain 

heavenly  gifts.     But  if  one  deceives  himself  and  is  distracted  by 

v^rorldly  things,  Heaven  will  take  gifts  away   from   him  to   hi, 

own  loss." 

In  other  places  he  makes  the  punishment  even  more  clearly 
subjective,  as  in  this  striking  verse  : 

**  Tanoshimi  mo  mata  kurushimi  mo  yoso  narazus 
Tada  ichinen  no  jigoku  gokuraku. 

This  may  be  rendered  : 

*'  Pain  and  pleasure  only  from  oneself  proceed : 
Hell  and  paradise  are  by  the  heart  decreed."  ^ 
This  sentence  in  Okina  Mondo  also  suggests  the  same 
truth  :  **  An  evil  heart  includes  all  other  curses.  When  the 
heart  is  darkened,  sights  and  sounds  are  painful ;  even  without 
outward  sorrow  there  is  no  rest.  Thus  it  is  that  the  law 
holds — virtue  brings  happiness  and  vice  misery."^ 

THE  PRACTICAL  SIDE 

Aspiration.     The    first   essential    in    practical    ethics    is 

aspiration,  that  is,  aspiring  to  be  a  seijin  (saint)  through  moral 

culture.     Toju  says,  **  If  one  have  aspiration,    everythinge  in 

nature  becomes  his  teacher,  and  if  one  lack  it,   he  could  learn 

37.  Knox,  op.  cit.  pp.  170-1. 

38.  ThiB  puts  one  in  mind  of  Milton's  lines : 
"  The  mind  is  its  own  place,  and  in  itself 

Can  make  a  Heaven  of  Hell,  and  a  Hell  of  Heaven.'^    Par.  Lost.  £k.  I. 

39.  Knox,  op.  cit.  p.  171. 
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nothing  even  were  a  Confucius  to  come  to  him.  A  true  aspird" 
tion  masters  a  man.  Hence  Confucius  said,  **  A  commander 
of  vast  armies  may  be  defeated,  but  the  aspiration  of  the  com- 
monest person  is  indomitable." — We  must  distinguish  between 
the  true  aspiration  after  morality  and  the  false  aspiration 
toward  the  mean  objects  of  life,  which  have  only  a  temporary 
charm  and  lead  us  into  endless  disgrace."  (Cf.  John.  6:34.) 
**  Think  of  yourself  as  a  citizen  of  the  universe  (literally,  a  man 
living  between  heaven  and  earth) ;  if  Heaven  is  your  teacher 
and  the  divine  light  is  your  companion,  you  will  have  no  desire 
to  make  requests  of  other  men." 
^*i  OBI  li.En- A4i  S  -C  ft  *  ;S  Si--^:  L.:^^»  2  LH»W 

Enlisrhtenment.  Next  to  aspiration  the  mind  must 
attain  enlightenment,  that  is,  be  made  free  from  bewilderment 
and  doubt.  Passion  and  moral  doubt  may  overcloud  ryochi, 
but  as  soon  as  they  are  dispelled,  ryochi  sheds  her  bright 
light  again  like  a  cloudless  sun.  In  Okina  Mondo,  Toju 
declares,  "  Men  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  the  darkened 
or  bewildered  iS,  and  the  enlightened  or  understanding  S. 
The  former  includes  ordinary,  mean  persons,  while  the  latter 
includes  the  saint  (scijin),  the  kunshi,  and  the  buddha.  Bewild- 
erment come  out  of  one  and  the  same  mind.  When  over- 
clouded with  passion,  the  light  of  conscience  becomes  indistinct 
and  dark  like  a  moonless  night.  Then  we  call  it  **  mayoi  no 
kokoro,  "  the  doubtful  or  bewildered  mind.  But  when  it  is 
purified  through  accumulated  moral  culture,  it  is  clear  and 
bright  with  the  light  shed  by  the  full  moon  of  the  heart.  Then 
we  call  it  *'  satori  no  kokoro,"  the  enlightened  mind." 

Self-mastery.  Enlightenment  can  only  be  won  as  the 
result  of  self-mastery,  the  taproot  of  all  morality.  **  When 
we  arc  tempted  by  external  things,  the  fault  is  in  us,  and  not 
in  those  things.  If  devils  are  driven  out  of  our  mind  through 
self-denial,  there  is  no  demon  under  the  sun  that  can  disturb 
us."*®  As  is  often  the  case,  Toju  best  conveys  the  subtler 
shades  of  his  thought  in  a  verse  :  **  As  the  moon  resting  on  the 


40.   "  But  every  man  is  tempted,  when  he  is  drawn  away  of  his  own  lust, 
sad  enticed.^'    James  1:14. 
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iwater  quiets  the  waves  even  below  the  surface,  so  the  quiet 
heart   calms  all  one's  desires.     |f^  5iC.»CD*i:ttf>BCDi)*< 

Perseverance.  Perseverance  alone  will  win  the  precious 
fruits  of  self-discipline.  **  In  order  to  cultivate  virtue  we  must 
act  rightly  every  day.  Every  time  we  gain  one  in  goodness 
we  subtract  one  in  evil.  If  right  is  day  by  day  pursued,  evil  will 
day  by  day  retreat :  the  longer  the  day  the  shorter  the  night.  If 
this  were  kept  up  long  enough,  how  could  one  help  becoming  a 
good  man  ?     ^  \  m  ft^  ^  V  i  Z.  t  ft^  !g.  {t  ^  B  ^  \l  ^  ^^  Aj 

Independence  of  Others'  Opinions.  What  others  think 
of  us  is  often  too  strong  a  factor  in  determining  our  actions. 
Toju  rebukes  such  servility  in  these  words  :  "  What  the  people 
of  the  age  admire  is  done  and  what  they  disapprove  is  not 
done,  without  considering  whether  it  is  right  or  wrong  in  itself. 
Such  conformists  are  shojin,  small  men.  Praise  elates  and 
condemnation  worries  them.  They  are  anxious  about  the  out- 
ward form,  but  know  not  the  heart  of  the  way."*'^ 

Repentance.  **  Repentance  is  the  road  which  leads  from 
misfortune.  One  should  not  brood  over  a  misdeed  too  long 
after  repenting  and  making  amends.  When  we  recall  our 
misdeeds  after  experiencing  a  change  of  heart,  they  should 
seem  unrelated  to  us  ;  we  should  no  longer  have  any  pangs  of 
remorse.  But  if  the  recollection  of  them  arouses  a  sense  of 
shame,  the  root  of  our  misdeeds  is  still  hidden  in  us.*^ 

Filial  Piety.  In  Toju  filial  piety,  #  k5,  holds  such  an 
important  place  that  it  will  be  worth  while  to  consider  it  at 
length.  In  the  narrow  sense,  k5  is  reverence  toward  one's 
parents.  But  Toju,  enlarging  upon  the  ideas  of  the  Chinese 
work,  "  K0ky5  Enshinkei  ♦  1  H  H  S,"  interpreted  it  in  the 
broadest  sense,  making  it  a  transcendental  principle,  eternally 
existent,  but  expressed  and  applied  in  human  relationships. 
How  deeply  his  mind  was  stirred  by  the  contemplation  of  k5 


41.  Inoiiye,  op.  cit.  p.  109.    Cf.  '*  Many  a  mickle  makes  a  mockle,"  and 
"The  little  foxes  spoil  the  vines." 

42.  Op.cit.  p.  111. 

43.  Op.  cit.  p.  113. 
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maybe   seen   in  his  *'Kokyo  Shinpd  #  I?.  X*  ft,"   the    first    few 
lines  of  which  are  not  unlike  the  prologue  to  St.  John's  Gospel: 
"  Before  the  heavens  and  the  earth  were  conceived   k<^  Was 
the  divine  way  of  heaven.     The  Heavens,  earth  and   man.  yea, 
all   creation,   were    conceived    by    ko.       Spring    and     summer, 
autumn  and  winter,   thunder  and  rain  and  dew  had  not  been 
except    for    ko.       Benevolence,    righteousness,    propriety    and 
understanding  are  the  principles  of  ko."     He  continues  :   "The 
five  relationships  3l  4U,  and  the  ten  virtues  of  relationship  i'  il 
(i.e.,  lord  and  subject,  parent  and  child,  husband  and  wife,  older 
and  younger  brothers  or  sisters,  older  and  younger  friends,  and 
their  appropriate  virtues),  are  the  seasons  of  kO.     The  womb 
of  divine  reason  was  in  ko.     It  cannot  be  expressed  or   named. 
But   if  it  is  arbitrarily    given   a  form,  it    is  called  ko."     Then 
follows      this     interesting     etymological     digression.       **  The 
ideograph  for  ko  #  is  composed  of  the   two  ideographs,  H  and 
-P,  i.e.,  an  old  man  ^  leaning  on  a  child  -P.     When  they  were 
written    together    they    were    abbreviated   {[L  being  left   out). 
The  reason  of  heaven  before  the  heavens  and  earth  were  open- 
ed up  was  the  elder  ^,  and  ki  ^,  the  passionate  principle,  was 
the   child    ^.     When     the    heavens  and    the    earth    had    been 
opened  up,  heaven  was  the  elder  and  the  earth   was   the   child. 
The    universe    (ffi    ^    the    primitive    cosmos)     was    the  elder, 
and   the  six   elements    were  the   child.     The    sun  is   the    elder 
and   the  moon   is  the   child.      Eki    &**     is   composed    of"  the 
characters  R  and  ^ ,   sun   and   moon.     The   meaning  of  ^  and 
iF  is  the  same  as  H  and  /J.   S.  *'  The  Book  of  Changes  "  and  ♦ 
0."Tlic  Classic  of  Filial  Piety,"  constitute  one  indivisible  truth. 
Mountains  are   the   elder;  rivers  are  the    child.       The  Middle 
Kingdom   is   the  elder  ;  the  eastern  barbarians     (Japan),    the 
southern  barbarians  (India),  the  western  barbarians  (Europe?), 
and  the  northern  barbarians  (Mongolia  and   Manchuria),   are 
the  child.     The  ruler  is  the  elder  ;  the  subject  is  the  child.     The 
husband  is  the  elder  ;  the  wife  is  the  child.     In  the  realm  of   the 
shaping  of  another  person's  character,  the  man   of  benevolence 


44     The  cli  ir.icter  used  to  cover  the  wliole  pclence  of  divination  and  the 
laws  on  wliicli  ii  is  supposed  to  be  based  :  also,  the  title  of  the  claasic,    "The 
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is  the  elder,  reciprocal  affection  is  the  child.  Thus,  when 
we  look  at  all  things  in  the  light  of  this  principle  ko,  we  see 
that  apart  from  it  nothing  has  been  produced.  If  we  ap- 
propriate this  principle  in  our  own  hearts,  the  result  is  pity 
(toward  those  below)  and  reverence  (toward  superiors)." 

In  Okina  Mond5,  I,  he  identifies  the  mysterious  "H  Vs 
reiho,"  the  fundamental  virtue  or  treasure,  with  ko.  '*  Original- 
ly reih5  had  no  name,  but  for  the  sake  of  teaching  the  ignorant, 
the  sages  called  it  k5.  In  these  days,  on  the  contrary,  every 
one  knows  its  name,  even  the  young  and  foolish;  but  those 
who  know  its  true  nature  are  very  few,  even  among  the  aged 
and  learned.  It  may  be  considered  as  divided  into  "  ai  "  and 
**  kei."  '*  Ai  **  is  love  and  kindness  to  others,  **  kei "  is 
reverence  for  superiors  and  consideration  for  inferiors.  KO 
is  like  a  looking-glass :  The  glass  reflects  many  shapes  and 
colors,  but  itself  is  always  unchanged ;  so  kO  reflects  all 
the  virtues  but  is  itself  unchangeable.  All  the  virtues,  obedience, 
loyalty,  faithfulness,  kindness,  as  they  exist  between  the  dif- 
ferent ranks  and  relationships  of  society  may  be  resolved  into 
ai  and  kei.  and  these  two  are  k5 — the  division  into  various 
duties  being  for  convenience  in  teaching.  And  any  one,  even  a 
little  child  five  or  six  years  old,  can  learn  about  this  virtue, 
but  even  the  aged  and  learned  find  its  practice  difficult. 

**  Question :  I  had  supposed  that  kO  meant  filial  obedience 
but  now  I  perceive  it  embraces  all  the  virtues. 

•*  Answer:  K6  dwells  in  the  universe  as  the  spirit  dwells 
in  man.  It  has  neither  beginning  nor  end ;  without  it  is  no 
time  or  any  being ;  there  is  nothing  in  all  the  universe  un- 
endowed with  k5.  As  man  is  the  head  of  the  universe,  its 
image  in  miniature,  ko  endows  his  body  and  soul,  and  obedience 
to  the  way  is  the  very  pivot  of  existence. '*^^ 

In  another  place  he  says :  **  K5  is  the  fundamental 
principle  in  the  universe  ;  it  has  neither  beginning  nor  end." 

These  passages  all  present  kO  in  its  transcendental  aspect, 
in  which  it  may  be  identified  with  ryochi.  But  T5ju  also 
makes  it  a  very  mundane  virtue,  second  to  none  in  practical 
life.     Thus,  **  There  is  nothing  greater  than  k5,  and  ko  knows 
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nothing  more  important  than  reverence  to  parents;  Wc  mast 
put  parents  in  the  place  of  Heaven.  The  gods  admire  a  filial 
spirit,  and  all  virtue  is  included  in  this.  To  love  others  with- 
out loving  our  parents  is  mistaken  virtue:  Thus  filial  piety 
fulfills  the  law."  And  after  exhausting  his  vocabulary 
in  praising  ko,  he  concludes  his  whole  treatise  "with  these 
words:  **But  when  the  sage  appears,  the  divine,  his 
virtue  unites  with  heaven  and  earth,  his  light  is  one 
with  sun  and  moon,  he  knows  good  and  evil  like  gods 
and  demons.  Yet,  after  all,  Confucius  said :  **  Even  in 
the  virtue  of  a  sage  what  is  there  beyond  filial  piety?"  *^ 
More  definitely,  he  says  that  k5  implies  "  obedience, 
which  is  a  debt  wc  owe  our  parents.  Consider  how  their 
pains  and  anxieties  begin  before  birth,  continue  through  child- 
hood and  3'outh,  and  how  innumerable  are  the  blessings  'we 
receive  from  them.  Their  love  is  higher  than  heaven  and 
deejKjr  than  the  sea.  All  men  acknowledge  the  duty  of 
gratitude,  and  filial  obedience  is  merely  showing  the  edge  of 
gratitude.  Even  crows  feed  their  parents,  and  lambs  show 
their  respect  by  stooping  as  they  eat.  It  is  the  beginning  of 
all  the  virtues,  and  when  we  forget  it  we  cloud  the  soul  with 
lust,  dim  the  illustrious  virtue,  and  are  astray  in  the  night. 
But  man  often  forgets  parents  for  the  sake  of  those  from 
whom  he  receives  wealth,  or  for  love  of  wife  or  concubine, 
forgetting  that  wealth  is  merely  the  ornament  and  the  wife  the 
pleasure  of  the  body,  while  the  body  itself  is  the  gift  of  parents. 
To  neglect  them  is  to  show  that  we  are  not  men.  It  follows 
that  we  are  to  be  grateful  and  obedient  even  to  those  parents 
who  forget  their  duties.  Our  duties  to  parents  are  to  both 
mind  and  body.  We  are  so  to  govern  ourselves  as  to  cause 
them  no  anxiety,  to  give  them  needful  food,  to  provide  medicine 
and  nursing  in  illness,  to  mourn  at  their  death,  to  bury  them 
with  the  customary  rites,  to  hang  up  the  tablet  and  give  it  due 
worship  ;  this  is  all  included  in  filial  obedience."*'^ 

Toju's  natural  philosophy  of  k5  in  its  practical  aspect  is  a 
typical  bit  of  naive  reasoning:     **  Obedience  to  parents  is  the 
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first  step  in  the  way.  The  reason  is  clear,  since  our  bodies  are 
derived  from  them.  We  must  clearly  perceive  that  our  bodies 
are  a  part  of  our  parents,  and  then  serve  them  with  love  and 
reverence.  If  we  seek  for  the  origin  of  things  we  find  that,  as 
our  bodies  arc  divided  from  our  parents  but  still  one  with  them, 
so  are  their  bodies  divided  from  the  spirit  of  heaven  and  earth, 
and  the  spirit  of  heaven  and  earth  is  the  offspring  of  the  Spirit 
of  the  universe  ;  thus  my  body  is  one  with  the  universe  and  the 
gods.  Clearly  perceiving  this  truth  and  acting  in  accordance 
with  it  is  obedience  to  the  way.  Thus  we  shall  be  loving  and 
reverent  to  parents,  respectful  and  loyal  to  master,  true  to 
friends,  just  to  wife,  faithful  to  husband,  not  speaking  falsely 
nor  acting  wrongfully  even  in  little  things,  obeying  the  way 
with  word  and  thought  and  deed — all  this  is  included  in  the 
virtue  ko.  Even  lifting  hand  and  foot  we  must  follow  k5.  All 
the  errors  of  mankind  arise  from  "  self*'  as  we  think  *'  this  is 
my  body,"  "  this  is  mine  *'  ;  but  ko  slays  self  Even  learned 
men  are  not  true  scholars  when  ignorant  of  this  philosophy, 
still  more  are  ignorant  men  near  to  the  brute.'**® 

A  little  farther  on  he  gives  a  quaint  explanation  of  why  he 
makes  the  care  of  parents  the  primary  duty  only  in  the  case  of 
the  common  people  :  '*  They  are  to  take  care  of  their  parents, 
loving  them  better  than  their  own  bodies,  and  being  ready  to 
serve  them  even  at  the  expense  of  suffering  to  themselves. 

"  Question  : — Why   do   you    confine   filial    obedience    to   the 
common  people  ?  ** 

**  Answer  : — All  above  the  rank  of  samurai  cannot  need 
this  admonition.  They  have  enough  wealth  and  feel  no 
temptation  to  neglect  their  parents  ;  it  is  only  the  poor  who 
can  need  this  counsel.*"^. 

The  results  of  unfilial  conduct  Toju  paints  in  dark  colors  : 
**  Filial  piety  is  the  root  of  a  man.  If  he  lets  it  die,  he  becomes 
like  a  rootless  tree.  It  were  better  for  him  to  be  dead  in  truth 
and  escape  such  a  living  death.  IS  S  JK  A  tt^  ilC  ^  J&  <Ci»  AU  X  ^ 
ito»«^9:;+:«^JE«.      «  ft  IB  E." 
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Loyalty.  Toju  says  little  about  ]o3*alty  as  a  distinct 
virtue,  for  he  considers  it  to  be  a  part  of  filial  piety.  It 
remained  for  his  successors  to  put  loyalty  above  filiality  and 
thus  contribute  to  Japanese  Confucianism  its  most  striking 
difference  from  its  Chinese  prototype.  Toju  clearly  gives 
precedence  to  filiality,  holding  that  the  most  dutiful  child 
would  make  the  most  faithful  retainer.  It  was  in  accord  wth 
this  conviction  that  he  left  the  service  of  his  feudal  lord  in  lyo 
and  returned  to  Ogawa  to  give  himself  to  the  care  of  his 
mother.  In  the  letter  justifying  his  act  he  wrote  :  **  Filial 
piety  is  the  weightier  and  loyalty  the  lighter  duty.** 

Humility.     Like  all  the  old  masters,  Toju  gives  a  promin- 
ent, almost  the  first  place,  to   humility.     **  Unless  the  scholar 
first  purges  himself  of  his  self-sufiiciency  and  seeks  the  virtue  of 
humility,  with  all  his  learning  and  genius  he  is  not  yet  entitled 
to   a  position  above  the  slough  of  the  commonalty-"^     And 
again,  '*  True  learning  is  disregard  of  self,  obedience  to  the  way 
and    the    observance    of    the    five    relations.     Its    eyeball  is 
humility."^*     His   definition   and   illustration    of   humility     is 
interesting :  *'  Question  :— "  What  is  the  greatest  virtue  for  men 
of  rank  ?     Answer :-— Humility.     Not  proud  of  rank,  unselfish, 
considerate,    benevolent,    full    of    pity    for   others,  respectful, 
hearing  advice,  distrustful  of  one's  own   wisdom,  loving  good 
and  hating    evil — this  is  humility.     Taishun   was   Dai-sei-jin, 
and  yethe  asked  for  advice  even  in  trifles   and  did   not  despise 
the  counsel  of  men  below  him,  but  examined  carefully  to  see  if 
it  conformed  to  the  truth,  adopting  it  if  in  accord,  and  rejecting 
it  if  opposed.     For  this  Confucius  praised  him  as  one  of  the 
sages.     When  the  son  of  Shukotan  went  to  his  province,   his 
father  said  to  him,  "My  father  was  the  emperor,   Bun-n5  my 
brother,  the  emperor,  Bu-o  my  son  is  the  emperor,  Se-o  and  my 
own  rank  is  Sessho-chosai.     There  is  no  one  my  superior  or 
equal,   and    yet  while   my  hair   is   being  dressed  I  stop  three 
times   to  receive  guests,    and   while   I   eat  I  spit  out  my  food 
three  times  that  I  may  welcome  the  gentry  who  call ;  still  more 
do  I  fear  to  be  rude  to  a  superior  man.     Do  not  treat  others 
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iwith  contempt,  but  reverence  them.'*  If  a  man  of  such  position 
could  use  such  an  illustration  to  enforce  this  duty,  no  exhorta- 
tion can  be  needed  by  men  of  lower  rank."'^'^ 

Patience  or  Stoicism-  Toju  holds  patience  or  stoicism,  nin 
fSi.  to  be  the  running-mate  of  humility.  It  not  only  begets  an 
even  temper  but  purges  the  heart  of  the  impurities  of  the  lower 
nature.  His  etymology  of  the  term  is  striking  and  would  seem 
far-fetched  unless  one  recalled  that  the  Japanese  '*  nin  *'  has  a 
more  positive  content  than  the  English  **  patience."  Nin 
means  to  reject  evil  as  well  as  to  endure  it.  He  says  :  "  The 
ideograph  JSTt  nin  is  composed  of  JH  ,  a,  sword,  and  't*  the  heart. 
That  is,  if  the  self-accusing  heart,  weighed  down  with  its  own 
wickedness,  will  make  itself  a  sword  to  cut  off  the  accretions  of 
wilful  desire,  then  the  result  will  be  complete  freedom.  The 
heart  will  be  swept  clean  of  the  devil  of  fame-hunger  and  the 
thief  of  low  desire.  Hence  nin  is  the  gate  to  all  the  virtues." 
With  this  etymology  in  mind  the  following  poem  by  Toju 
becomes  intelligible:  "One  act  of  patience  harmonizes  the 
seven  passions ;  two  acts  of  patience  bring  the  five  blessings  in 
a  troop  ;  habitual  acts  of  patience  make  one's  whole  nature 
beautiful  as  springtime,  and  Utopia  is  brought  down  from  the 
clouds."" 

On  Worship.  As  we  close  this  section  ott  Toju's  Ethics, 
it  is  interesting  to  notice  his  frank  advocacy  of  the  worship  of 
gods  and  spirits.  **  Belief  in  gods  and  spirits  is  a  part  of 
Confucianism.  In  the  *'  Classic  of  Filial  Piety,"  to  worship 
the  father  as  Heaven  and  to  serve  the  gods  is  considered  the 
essence  of  piety.  In  the  **  Book  of  Rites  "  directions  for  the 
worship  of  the  gods  are  given  at  length.  Emperor,  prince, 
ruler,  scholar  and  commoner  are  to  worship  according  to  their 
various  ranks  and  possessions,  each  rank  and  place  having  its 
appropriate  duties.  In  the  worship  of  ancestors  and  the 
teaching  of  Shinto  we  find  agreement.  We  must  worship 
ancestors  according  to  rank  and  the  customs  of  the  country  in 
which  we  dwell.  The  Buddhist  exaltation  of  the  hotoke  above 
the  gods  is  blasphemy." 
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In  this  connection  we  naturally  inquire  what  Toju's  idea.  - 
were  on  the  future  life.  I  think  all  will  agree  that  he  had  a^^ 
exalted  conception  for  his  time  : 

**  Question  : — The  students    of   magic    can  live   long  an^ 
never    die,    and    the    Buddhist    becomes  a   hotoke  rid  of 
corrupted    body.     Can  Confucianism  give  such  rewards  aft 
death  ? 

"Answer: — Thorough  study  of  the  classics  will  banish  such 
heretical  doubts.  The  aim  of  both  these  systems  is  to  control 
the  heart  and  clear  the  original  nature,  and  this  when  accom- 
plished is  called  long  life  and  becoming  a  hotoke.  But  after 
all  these  men  do  not  understand  the  holy  heart  and  thus  are 
one  degree  below  the  wise  man.  As  the  knowledge  imparted 
by  Confucianism  is  higher  than  that  gained  in  the  other 
systems,  so  is  its  reward  greater.  As  the  sages  have  said, 
"  Agreement  with  the  original  principle  is  true  reason.  The 
great  Spirit  of  the  Universe  fills  all  the  sky,  calm,  imperturbable, 
the  source  of  all  things.  When  man  conforms  to  this  great 
principle,  though  he  disappear  he  does  not  become  extinct.  He 
returns  to  the  primal  spirit  as  a  drop  of  water  into  the  sea,  as 
a  vapor  in  the  sky  melts  awaj'.  He  is  not  destroyed,  but 
continues  as  fire  entering  fire.  Nor  is  there  reason  why  he 
should  not  appear  again,  as  the  scattered  vapor  gathers  again 
in  a  different  lorm.  Man  at  one  with  the  spiritual  law  behind 
the  universe  is  as  im|)erishable  as  the  universe  itself.  True 
wisdom  comprehends  this  truth  and  knows  perfect  peace.*'^ 

We  have  now  surveyed  briefly  the  whole  range  of  T5ju's 
ethical  teaching.  There  is  certainly  much  to  admire  and  little 
to  condemn.  But  perhaps  the  best  thing  we  can  say  about  it 
is  that  the  Sage  succeeded  to  an  unusual  degree  in  exemplifying 
it  in  his  own  life. 
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Ethics  was  the  chief  burden  ofToju's  life  and  teaching. 
He  rarely  touched  on  politics,  being  made  all  the  more  reticent, 
perhaps,  because  the  Yomei  doctrines  were  under  the  ban  of  the 
Government.  But  when  he  does  discuss  political  principles,  he 
bases  them  even  more  completely  than  Confucius  or  Mencius  on 
ethical  principles.  He  makes  moral  culture  and  government 
essentially  one.  **  Government  is  the  principle  by  which  native 
virtue  is  clarified  :  learning  (moral  culture)  is  the  art  of  govern- 
ing the  people  of  the  world. "'^^  This  reminds  one  of  the  naive 
views  of  Socrates  and  Plato,  and  it  is  encouraging  to  believe 
that  modern  rulers  and  scholars  are  sincerely  espousing  this 
same  ideal,  so  deeply  eclipsed  in  some  periods  of  the  world's 
history.  Toju  extends  this  identity  of  learning  and  government 
by  applying  it  also  to  learning  and  arms  : 

"  Question :  There  is  a  saying  that  arms  and  learning  are 
the  two  wheels  of  a  wagon,  the  two  wings  of  a  bird.  Are 
arms  and  learning  two  ? 

**  Answer :  It  is  a  popular  error,  for  men  think  learning 
consists  in  reading,  writing  and  poetry  and  a  mild  disposition, 
and  arms  to  consist  in  a  fierce  disposition,  horsemanship,  fenc- 
ing and  the  like,  while  really  there  is  no  distinction  between 
the  two.  No  true  learning  is  without  arms  and  no  true  arms 
without  learning.  Learning  governs  empire,  province,  family 
and  self  in  time  ot  peace,  and  in  accordance  with  the  way, 
while  arms  restrain  the  unruly,  punish  the  evil  and  carry 
on  war.  The  root  of  arms  is  gi  K  and  of  learning  jin  f^y  and 
these  two  virtues  are  one.  From  these  roots  come  the  leaves 
and  branches — letters,  horsemanship  and  the  like.  Some  men 
have  the  root  without  the  leaves  :  they  seem  to  be  weak,  but 
have  strong  hearts,  and  such  men  are  many.  Some  men  have 
the  leaves  but  not  the  root,  the  accomplishments  without  the 
virtues:  thus   they   are  like  sheep  in  the  skins  of  tigers.     Thus 
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learning  and  arms  are  linked  together  like  the  two  principles,  in 
K  and  yo  B.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  the  one  without  the 
other.  "•'^ 

The  severe  ethical  requirements  of  government  are  clearly 
expounded  in  Okina  Mondo,   I :     **  He  who  cannot    rule  self 
cannot  rule  an  empire,  and  hence  the  emperor  is  to  rule  himself 
first  of  all.     He  should  choose  his  officers  with  care,  apportion- 
ing their  duties  according  to  their  various  abilities  ;  he  should 
rule  justly  and  so  that  all  his  subjects  may  enjoy  their  natural 
rights  and   privileges ;   in  short,   as   the  father  cherishes   his 
children,  so  the  father  of  the  nation  is  to  cherish  his  people. 
This  is  the  virtue  of  k5  as  the  son  of  heaven  obeys  it.     The 
daimy5  is  to  govern  his  own  body  and  soul  in  accordance  wth 
the  way,  to  see  that  the  wealth  of  his  dominion  is  preserved, 
to  treat  the  officers  of  the  emperor  with  respect  and  the  lower 
officers  with  consideration,  to  look  with  pity  on  the  &irmers, 
and  especially  to  care  for  the  widows  and  friendless,  and  so  to 
rule  that  the  prosperity  of  the  province  may  be  long  preserved. 
This  is  the  duty  of  kO  for  the  daimyo.     The  minister  should 
bean  example  in  conduct  for  other  men.     Thought,  word  and 
act  must  be  for  his  lord  and  his  country  ;  nothing  must  be  done 
for  self,   self-glory    or   self-interest.      In    times    of    peace    the 
government  is  in  his  hands.     In  time  of  war  he  goes  forth  in 
command,  and  hence  must  be  well  versed  in  the  art  of  war.  He 
is  to  have  a  care  that  the  worship  of  the  gods  and  of  ancestors 
is  not    neglected.       The     samurai    must    give    single-hearted 
obedience  ;  forsaking  self,  he  must  serve  his  master,  he  must  be 
well  versed  in  his  duties,  must  be  faithful  to   friends,  careful  of 
his  words,   seeking  to  do  right   in  all  things,   and  in  time  of 
danger  be  prepared  to  do  his  lord  efficient  service.    The  common 
people  must    do  their    work   without   laziness,    accumulating 
wealth  and  not  wasting  it.     They  must  fear  the  government 
and  obey  the  laws.*'^^ 

Again,  further  on  in  Book  I  he  recurs  to  the  subject,  but 
with  more  emphasis  upon  duty  and  less  on  character:  **  The 
diftbrcnccs  of  rank  and  position  are  decreed  by   Heaven  ;  so  we 
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must  hate  and  envy  none.  The  lord  must  respect  his  ministers. 
To  them  he  entrusts  his  dominion,  reserving  to  himself  only  the 
powers  of  reward  and  punisKment.  As  the  samurai  are  the 
defence  of  his  dominion,  of  course  he  will  care  for  them  ;  and  as 
the  commonalty  are  the  wealth  of  the  empire,  he  will  cherish 
them  as  a  hen  her  chickens.  The  duties  of  the  samurai  may  be 
summed  up  in  single-hearted  loyalty,  the  sacrifice  of  self  for  lord 
and  country.  He  must  serve  his  lord  as  he  would  his  parents, 
for  the  lord  is  the  nourisher  of  the  body  his  parents  gave.  The 
samurai  of  rank  must  counsel  his  lord,  giving  good  advice 
even  though  it  prove  distasteful,  and  dissuading  from  evil  even 
at  the  sacrifice  of  life  itself.  The  lower  ranks  are  to  do  their 
duty  without  question,  and  in  time  of  war  to  fight  bravely  and 
skilfully,  while  the  men  in  command  are  to  mature  their  plans 
though  the  enemy  be  still  far  distant.  The  common  people  are 
to  manifest  their  loyalty  by  obeying  the  laws,  paying  their 
taxes  and  following  diligently  their  trades,  for  they  too  are 
really  retainers,  though  without  salary.  The  lord,  then,  is  to 
treat  his  retainers  with  kindness  aud  the  retainers  to  obe}'^ 
loyally."^ 

With  merciless  logic  Toju,  like  Confucius,  makes  the  ruler 
solely  responsible  for  the  weal  or  woe  of  his  people  : 

**  Especially  must  the  lord  be  careful  in  choosing  his 
ministers,  since  if  they  deceive  him  all  manner  of  evils  arise. 
Foolish  rulers,  however,  choose  men  from  fancy,  as  the  magnet 
selects  iron  from  the  heap  ;  but  thus,  though  there  are  wise 
men,  since  they  are  not  employed  it  is  as  if  they  were  not. 
While  if  the  bad  are  not  employed  they  can  do  no  evil  ;  so  after 
all  the  happiness  and  misery  of  the  land  rest  on  the  heart  of 
the  ruler  alone.     He  is  responsible." 

Toju's  reply  to  the  question,  ''Should  there  be  many  and 
severe  laws  ?  **  makes  one  wonder  what  he  would  say  if 
confronted  with  the  massive  law  codes  of  Japan  to-day  : — *'  All 
depends  on  times,  circumstances  and  ranks.  We  cannot  decide 
once  for  all.  The  heart  of  the  ruler  is  of  first  importance. 
Since  the  subjects  imitate  the  ruler,  if  he  is  good  thc}^  will  be 
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virtuous  even  without  laws ;  if  he  is  had,  laws  are  useless  af*-  ^ 
sometimes  evil  increases  with  the  severity  of  the  punish tncii-   ^"^ 
as  dirty  water  Ixjcomes  dirtier  with  stirring  and  clears  whc^^^ 
left  undisturbed."*'*^ 

We  cannot  better  end  this  section  on  Government  than  t 
quote  T5ju*s  laconic  answer  as   to  how  to  study  the  art  n^ 
government.     **  The  Confucian  learning,"  says  he,  **  is  the  ar^ 
of  government.     Learning  polishes  the  illustrious  virtue  ;  th 
development  of  this  wonderful,  eternal  virtue  is  the  foundatio 
of  government.  "^ 
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With   Toju,    ethics    is    the    only  learning.     As   we   have 
already  noted,  he  uses  the  term  learning  in  the  sense  of  moral 
much  more  than  of  mental  culture.     Learning  is  the  means  of 
^attaining  to  the  height  of  a  seijin  or  saint,  through  the  cutting 
out  of  selfish  appetites  and   the  unfolding  of  inborn  wisdom. 
So  in  Okina  MondO,  III,  he  says,   **  The  substance  of  learning 
-is  clearing  off  mental  impurities  and  improving  our  actions.'* 
Or,  as  he   elsewhere  declares,  **  The  essence  of  learning  is  the 
recognition    of  the   central   reality,    i.e.,    of   ryochi,   and    its 
unification  with  oneself"     Although,  as  this  sentence  shows, 
he  was  by  no  means  a  literati st,  he  enthusiastically  devoted 
himself  to  the  exposition  and  application  of  the  classics,  among 
which  he  studied  most  ardently  **The  Book   of  Changes"  and 
the  **  Classic   of  Filial  Piety."     But    he  tried  to  pierce  to  the 
heart  of  the  old  masters.     Unlike  other  scholars  of  the  age  he 
was  not  enslaved  by  the  latter.     He  says:     **  What  we  read  is 
in  fact  only  a  commentary  on  Our  inborn  nature.     The  com- 
mentary is  useful  only  so  far  as  we  understand  the  text.     If 
we  do  not  recognize  our  ryochi,  but  lose  ourselves  in  the  study 
of  old  writings,  it  is  just  like  studying  only  the  commentators 
instead  of  reading  the  original  text."*^ 

And  again,  he  hurls  these  biting  words  against  **  false 
learning."  '*  It  is  an  empty  reading  and  writing  and  a  mere 
imitation  of  the  fashions' of  famous  men.  In  China  there  are 
also  all  sorts  of  'isms  and  'ologies  ;  here  in  Japan  there  is  this 
empty  reading  and  writing  and  the  Buddhist  learning,  but 
only  the  first  of  these  is  commonly  meant  by  learning.  It  is  a 
priest-like  mumbling  of  words— reading,  writing  and  making 
verses  for  the  sake  of  wages  or  reward  ;  going  over  the  classics 
and  other  books  as  an  exercise  for  mouth  and  eye.  A  very 
haughty  thing  is  this  learning  of  the  world. "^ 

r.  129. 
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* 
In   the  supplement    to    Okina    Mondo   he    writes:     "T^^ 

name  Confucianist  has  reference  to  virtue,   not   to   accompli^^' 

ments.     Literary   culture  is    an   accomplishment     offering    X^^ 

great  difficulties  to  a   man   endowed   by  nature  with  a   go^^^^-^^*^ 

memory.     But  however  proficient  a  man  may  be  in    literatui 

if  he  lacks  a  just  and  benevolent  character,  he  is  no  Confucianis 

He  is  simply  a  common  man    with  knowledge    of  the  classi< 

Whereas,  an  utterly  illiterate  man  who  has  a  pure  and  uprigh 

character  is  not  a  common  man  but  an  unlettered  Confucianist.' 

Bold  rebukes,  these,  to  utter  in  an  age  when  the  jot  an( 
tittle  were  almost  worshipped. 

Contrasted  with  this,  he  goes  on  to  describe  **tru< 
learning  "  thus  :  **  First,  to  fix  the  heart  upon  the  illustrious 
virtue,  then  by  the  use  of  the  classics  as  our  teacher,  ruling 
word  and  act,  to  polish  the  rough  jewel,  the  illustrious  virtue 
of  our  hearts."  Again,  in  Okina  Mondo,  III,  he  says: 
'*  True  reading  is  the  reading  of  our  heart  by  our  heart.  The 
heart  of  the  old  sages  must  be  made  the  mirror  where  the 
workings  of  our  own  heart  are  reflected.  Reading  the  letters 
with  our  eyes  alone  is  no  true  reading  at  all.*'®^  Toju*s 
implicit  confidence  in  the  moral  potency  of  the  true  learn- 
ing is  reflected  in  this  illustration  in  the  supplement  to 
Okina  Mondo:  "Pain  and  anxiety  are  only  in  the  feelings  of 
men,  are  a  vsclf-iiiflictcd  sickness.  The  heart  is  like  the  eve 
which  naturally  opens- freely  and  sees  things  vividly.  But  if  a 
particle  of  dust  gets  into  the  eye  it  loses  the  power  to  open 
and  shut  freel}'  and  can  no  longer  see  clearly.  The  pain,  more- 
over, is  excruciating.  But  when  the  dust  has  been  taken  out, 
the  c3'e  regains  its  essential  nature  and  opens  and  shuts  freely 
and  sees  clearl}'  again.  Just  so  the  original  nature  of  the 
heart  is  to  be  contented  and  happy,  but  when  the  dust  of 
passion  gets  in,  all  sorts  of  grievous  pains  arise.  It  is  because 
learning  shows  the  way  back  to  original  happiness  by  washing 
awa}'  the  dust  of  passion  that  it  will,  if  diligentl}'  pursued  and 
heeded,  restore  the  former  happiness  of  the  heart.''  To  Toju, 
commimion  with  the  spirit  of  the  old  masters  was  merel}'  a 
potent  means  of  letting  ryochi  have  full  swaj-,  driving  out  the 
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lower  nature  by  what  Chalmers  would  have  called  the  expulsive 
power  of  a  noble  affection. 


ON  EDUCATION 


As  we  should  expect,  Toju's  educational  aim  was  the 
moralization  of  his  pupils.  Intellectual  and  physical  culture 
'were  quite  secondary.  He  summed  up  the  teachings  of  the 
sages  into  one  word,  Practice  the  way.  He  tried  to  inculcate 
his  convictions  Ijy  example,  even  more  than  by  precept.  In 
Okina  Mondo,  I,  he  nobly  asserts  that  *'  The  true,  fundamental 
education  is  moral  culture,  taught  not  by  the  mouth,  but  by 
living  according  to  the  way,  so  that  our  lives  avail  to  change 
others.     «4;XWO«^(I««tfc  V  n  [I  XU^^^LX^ 

m^iL  ^.uL^ff(^xA(Dn  ^mit-r  i  fi^mnt  ^^>.''^ 

He  clearly  realized  the  importance  of  beginning  moral 
training  from  the  earliest  childhood.  In  Okina  Mondo,  I,  he 
writes: 

**The  first  duty  of  the  parent  is  to  instruct  the  child  in  the 
**  way."  Temporary  instruction  and  kindness  without  regard 
for  the  future  is  fictitious  love— a  mere  fondness  like  the  fond- 
ness of  cow  for  calf.  To  neglect  to  teach  the  way  and  care 
only  for  accomplishments  is  to  forget  that  if  the  child  is  not 
virtuous  it  will  be  cast  off  by  gods  and  men  and  be  hated  at 
last  by  the  parents  themselves.  The  builder  and  the  destroyer 
of  the  house  is  the  child,  so  do  not  confuse  the  beijinnin;r  and 
the  end,  and,  making  wealth  and  rank  of  first  importance, 
think  virtue  of  small  account.  All  must  be  taught  the  way, 
yet  with  a  due  regard  for  natural  capacity  and  endowments. 
Remember  that  the  most  efficient  teaching  is  by  example,  and 
that  the  education  begins  at  once  and  not  with  reading  and 
writing.'*  And  he  added  a  characteristically  oriental  point : 
"  The  parents  must  give  a  profession  to  the  son  and  in  time 
get  him  a  wife.*'^ 
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Toju      also      recognized      the     value     of     music,    which, 
he    says,    **  softens    and    ennobles    the      heart,     and    makes 
easy    the    changing    of   customs    and    the     reform     of    bad 
habits/*       Moreover,      it     is     noteworthy    that     Toju    was 
an     ardent     advocate     of    woman's    education    in    an    age 
when     education     was    considered   necessary    to    men    only. 
**  Composing    poetry   and    reading  songs  may  be  ill-suited  to 
woman's  proper  work,  but  many  women  have  cultivated  such 
arts  and  no  one  has   thought  it   strange,   and  it   >vould  be 
unreasonable  to  condemn  them,  for  they  conduce  to  that  control 
of  the  heart  which  is  held  to  be  womap's  first  duty.     There 
are  still  other  reasons  for  giving  women  a  broader  culture, 
Woman   is   an   embodiment    of  the   negative    principle    (ft  ft 
literally,  obverse  or  shadow)  and  is  bj  nature  excitable,  narrow- 
minded,   violent,    and    prone    to    envy    and    bitterness.       She 
is   shut    up  in    the   house  day  in  and  day  out  and  her  training 
tends  to  throw  her  back  upon  herself:  her  outlook  is  narrow. 
Hence,  it    comes    to    pass    that    women    of  large    tolerance 
and    straightforward    honesty   are    so   rare.       Buddhism    has 
accordingly  branded  women  as  so  steeped  in  sin  that  they  can 
hardly   hope  to  become  buddhas.     Therefore  we  must  admit 
that  it  is  quite  unreasonable  to  deny  women  the  broadening 
influence    of  moral   culture.'*^     Six   volumes   of  his  **Kanso" 
were  specially  devoted  to  this  theme,  so  that  Toju  may  rightly 
be    considered    the    forerunner     of    KaibElra    Ekken's     *'  Great 
lycarning  for  Women.'' 

Incidentally,  Toju  throws  light  on  the  means  of  popular 
education  in  the  idyllic  ages  of  China,  and  perhaps,  of  Japan  : 
"  In  the  time  of  the  ancient  sages  there  was  a  school  in  every 
village.  For  the  local  official,  the  representative  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, himself  acted  as  teacher  of  the  wa}'  according  to  the 
classics,  during  the  intervals  of  tilling  the  soil.  Thus  even  simple 
men  and  women  were  enabled  to  grasp  the  central  principles 
of  the  classics.  Although  they  could  not  read  a  single  ideograph, 
they  mastered  their  real  meaning  and  developed  a  nobility  and 
self-control  that    have    never   been    equalled    by    the    ordinary 
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book-worms  of  our  day.  who,    in    the    words   of  the    proverb, 
*  Read  the  *'  Analects  "  but  do  not  read  them.* '' 

Closely  allied  to  *' Education  *'  is  the  topic  oi  "The 
Family  '*,  on  which  Toju  touches  in  Okina  Mondo  in  a  way 
that  would  hardly  comrikind  assent  from  modern  readers: 

**  The  husband  is  to  love  his  wife,  and  yet  not  overmuch, 
lest  he  neglect  his  parents  and  brothers.  The  men  who  have 
brought  ruin  on  family  and  kingdom  by  disregarding  this 
rule  have  been  innumerable.  And  yet  not  to  love  at  all  is  also 
an  evil,  since  by  the  wife  he  has  the  blessing  of  offspring 
and  the  worship  of  descendants.  But  let  the  love  have  limits 
as  above  set  forth.  The  wife  is  to  reverence  and  obev  her 
husband.  She  must  be  gentle,  quiet  and  faithful.  Her  husband 
is  in  the  place  of  heaven.  His  parents  take  the  place  of 
her  parents,  and  thus  obedience  to  father-in-law  and  mother-in- 
law  becomes  the  first  of  her  duties.  She  must  be  a  peacemaker,  • 
practice  the  virtues  of  a  good  house-keeper,  and  raise  children. 
A  man  has  his  duties  out  of  the  house,  and  a  wife  within  ; 
and  so  it  is  written  in  the  third  place  *'  Fu-fu  betsu  ari." 

**  The  younger  brother  is  to  reverence  and  obey  the  older, 
as  is  indeed  always  the  duty  of  juniors  to  seniors  but  especial- 
ly to  the  elder  born  of  our  parents.  The  elder  has  a  twofold 
duty — something  of  that  of  the  parent  and  something  of  that 
of  the  friend.  He  is  to  help  his  brother  ;  befriend  him,  teach  him, 
and  most  of  all  to  guide  aright.  This  is  our  duty  to  all  who 
are  younger,  but  especially  to  the  younger  born  of  our 
parents."^ 

When  it  comes  to  the  purity  of  the  family,  we  find  Tdju 
bowing  to  the  accepted  doctrine  of  his  age.  He  says:  **  Not 
to  commit  adultery  and  rei  It  (propriety)  look  somewhat  alike, 
but  rei  includes  the  duty  of  reverence  and  consideration  for 
others,  from  the  emperor  to  the  lowest  of  men,  with  the  duty 
of  kindly  intercourse,  and  all  the  ceremonies  of  life  and  death. 
To  compare  the  two  is  to  put  a  gill  of  water  against  the  great 
sea.  The  command  not  to  commit  adultery  is  against  nature, 
for  it  forbids  the  possession  of  more  than  one  wife — a  com- 
mand adapted  to  the  common  people ;  but  as  we  consider   the 
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importance  of  offspring,  we  see  that  it  is  proper  for  the  higher 
ranks  to  have  more  than  one,  and  this  according  to  rank,  the 
Emperor  having  most.  And  what  disgraceful,  brutish  evils 
result  from  the  precept  denying  a  wife  to  the  priests."^ 


ON  MARTIAL  VIRTUES 


Man  of  peace  though  he  was,  Toju  was  quite  up  on  the 
art  of  the  soldier.  No  doubt  the  rather  distasteful  military 
discipline  of  his  boyhood  at  Osu  left  its  impress  upon  him.  At 
any  rate,  we  find  in  Okina  Mondd  many  shrewd  observations 
on  the  character  and  work  of  the  man  of  arms,  sufficiently 
interesting  to  quote  at  length. 

**  It  is  often  said  that  learning  is  for  monks  and  priests 
*  but  not  for  samurai,  since  those  who  love  it  are  lazy.  If  a 
samurai  is  learned  it  is  rather  a  reproach  to  him.  Samurai 
sneer  at  learning  from  envy  and  the  desire  to  conceal  their  own 
defects.  Minamoto  Yoshitsune  and  his  great  retainer  Benkei 
far  excelled  all  the  men  of  their  time  in  learning,  and  these 
were  the  paragons  of  samurai — always  successful  and  never 
defeated.  The  proper  place  for  men  without  learning  is  in  the 
fields  and  cutting  wood.  There  are  brave  men  among  those 
with  accom[)lishments  and  among  those  without  accomplish- 
ments, but  if  we  have  true  learning  we  always  have  true 
bravery;  as  the  Ron-go  says,  the  virtuous  man  is  always  brave 
though  the  brave  is  not  always  virtuous.  We  have  the  dis- 
tinction as  stated  between  virtuous  bravcrv  and  vouthful, 
natural  bravery.*' 

**  Question  :  What  is  the  difference  between  virtuous 
bravery  and  youthful  bravery  ? 

**  Answer :  The  bravery  of  the  wise  man  consists  in 
obeying  the  way,  being  true  to  principle  and  desiring  nothing 
else.  He  is  ready  to  give  up  life  itself  in  the  service  of  parent 
or  lord.  He  neither  loves  life  nor  fears  death,  and  thus  has 
destroyed  the  root  of  cowardice.     He  fears  nothing  in  heaven 
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or  earth,  and  though  he  face  a  million  enemies  he  is  like  a  wolf 
facing  a  fox.  This  bravery  rests  on  the  virtues  and  is  called 
the  bravery  of  jin  t  and  gi  ^,  and  since  it  has  no  enemy  in 
heaven  or  earth  it  is  called  great  bravery.  Youthful  bravery 
is  unreasoning  like  the  bravery  of  a  brute:  hence  it  some- 
times shows  itself  in  rebellion,  or  if  the  man  be  of  low  rank,  in 
thieving.  Its  foundation  is  lust  ;  in  time  of  victory  it  appears 
well  enough,  but  in  time  of  defeat  it  shows  its  ignominious 
character  by  deserting  its  lord.  It  seems  like  true  valor,  but 
it  is  properly  called  youthful  bravery  and  little  bravery. 

'*  Question  :     Are  both  kinds  of  braverj'  useful  ? 

*•  Answer  :  The  great  can  never  be  out  of  place.  There 
is  no  true  righteousness  without  it.  It  is  of  use  to  general  and 
soldier  alike.  The  small  is  of  use  in  the  soldier,  but  if  the 
general  possesses  it  alone  he  never  can  conquer.  From  this 
cause  many  generals  have  been  defeated  both  in  China  and 
Japan. 

**  Question  :  Is  there  an  art  of  strategy  and  tactics,  and 
how  shall  it  be  learned  ? 

'* Answer:  The  art  of  war  came  from  the  book  called 
Yeki,  and  the  old  Chinese  systems  are  of  value,  while  the 
books  written  in  Japan  are  useless.  We  may  learn  the  prin- 
ciples from  books,  but  these  must  be  adapted  to  circumstances, 
or  wc  shall  be  like  the  son  of  the  famous  general  who  was 
thoroughly  instructed  by  his  father,  but  becoming  a  general 
himself  was  defeated  and  became  a  laughing-stock  to  heaven 
and  earth.  So,  first  of  all,  we  are  to  learn  the  Confucian  learn- 
ing and  then  we  shall  be  able  to  master  any  particular  science 
and  its  application. 

'•  Question  :     What  is  the  proper  examination  for  samurai? 

"  Answer  :  There  are  three  grades  of  samurai.  The  first 
endowed  with  great  bravery,  obedient  to  virtue,  skilled 
in  accomplishments.  The  second  is  not  so  well  instructed  in 
the  truth,  but  loyal,  unselfish,  and  skillful ;  but  the  third  is  selfish 
and  full  of  lusts.  As  these  last  are  many  the  lord  has  need  for 
caution.  Further,  there  are  three  examinations :  in  virtue, 
capacity  and  accomplishments.  Virtue  is  the  union  of  jin  and  ^ 
gi,  learning  and   arms  ;  capacity,  the  power  to  govern   Wit&*  •JH 
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wisdom  in  all  things,  accomplishments,  skill  in  law,  in  service* 
in    overcoming   difficulties  and  in  conquering  enemies.     These 
are  the  pillars  of  the  examination,  and  rank  and  salary  are  to 
be  bestowed  in  accordance  therewith.     Tiie  heart  of  the  mlet 
was  the  mirror  of  the  law  of  old.     If  the  mirror  were  clouded* 
all  examinations  must  fail ;  if  the  lord  excelled  in  virtue,  it  was 
impossible  to  palm  off  a  false  skill  upon  him." 

*•  Question  :     It  is  related  in  the  Analects  that  when  th^^ 
Duke  of  Yei  asked  Confucius  about    warfare  he    replied  :     **  T^ 
you  should  wish  to  know  how  to  arrange  sacrificial  vessels  f 
will  answer  you,  but  about  warfare  I  know  nothing."     How 
then  can  you  say  tlvat  he  knew  the  art  of  war  ? 

**  Answer :  In  war  the  most  important  things  are  the 
heart  and  the  time.  When  a  virtuous  heart  accords  with  the 
right  time  we  have  virtuous  war,  but  from  an  evil  heart  in 
rebellion  against  the  proper  time  We  have  evil  war,  like  robbery. 
In  the  case  mentioned,  the  purpose  was  evil,  and  hence  the 
reply  of  Confucius.     He  knew  nothing  of  suc'h  evil  warfare. 

**  Question :  Should  we  not  learn  the  art  of  war  in  the 
field  without  books  ? 

'*  Answer  :  A  one-sided  opinion.  Of  course  a  mere  study 
of  the  rules  without  regard  to  varying  circumstances  is  useless.^ 
Even  great  talents  are  increased  by  study,  as  the  dull  grow 
duller  by  neglect  of  them.  There  never  was  a  really  great 
general  not  well  read  in  his  profession  ;  like  the  physician,  he 
must  know  the  disease,  the  patient  and  the  remedy,  or  he  wilf 
be  a  terror  and  not  a  blessing.  It  is  true  that  sometimes  the 
patient  of  an  ignorant  physician  may  get  Well  by  the  poAver  of 
nature,  and  in  spite  of  his  ignorance,  and  so  a  general  may 
gain  the  victory  over  a  weaker  foe  by  fate,  though  he  is  not 
well  instructed  ;  but  it  will  not  l)e  true  success. 

*  Question  :     If  fate  be  with  us,  shall   we  not  win   in  any 
case  ? 

*'  Answer :  We  must  consider  virtue,  talent,  force,  and 
fate.  Virtue  is  this  virtue  of  arms  and  letters  as  described 
above ;  talent  is  the  power  of  moving  men  at  will— wisdom  in  war, 
prescience  of  enemies'  plans,  knowledge  of  the  forces  of  heaven 
and   earth ;    force  is    preponderance   of  strength ;    fate    is    our' 
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natural  destiny.  Virtue  conquers  talent,  talent  overcomes' 
force,  and  force  is  superior  to  fate.  If  virtue  and  talent  balance, 
fate  wins ;  then,  too,  in  the  last  extremity,  as  the  destruction 
of  a  nation,  fate  conquers  in  spite  of  virtue  and  talents. 

'*  Question  :     Suppose  all  four  are  equal  ? 

**  Answer  :  Like  equal  players  at  ^o,  it  is  impossible  to 
say  why  either  wins. 

"Question:  Describe  the  sage,  superior  man,  hero  and 
adventurer. 

"Answer:  The  sage  excels  all  men  in  all  things  and  is 
divine  ;  the  superior  man  is  one  degree  below  the  sage  and 
does  not  attain  to  the  divine ;  the  hero  in  other  things  is  one 
degree  below  superior  man,  but  in  war  is  his  equal;  the 
adventurer  has  the  military  talents  of  the  hero  but  lacks  his 
virtues.  Sage,  superior  man,  and  hero  bless  the  land  in  war 
or  peace  ;  the  adventurer  is  useful  only  in  war  and  often  brings 
evil  on  the  land.  He  is  to  be  employed  for  his  talents'  sake, 
but  cautiously,  and  is  not  to  be  entrusted  with  too  much 
power  or  given  too  high  rank. 

"  Following  duty,  though  a  man  be  slain  there  is  not  a 
wound  upon  him;  but  wanting  virtue,  though  he  live  to  four- 
score and  die  in  peace  he  is  as  disgraced  as  the  wretch  who 
is  beheaded  or  sawn  asunder."^ 

On  the  besetting  vice  of  the  soldi<;r  and  the  ruler,  the 
desire  for  fame,  Toju  says  : 

"  Question  :  But  suppose  with  lust  of  place  and  power  we 
forsake  also  the  desire  for  the  good  of  our  fellows,  shall  we  not 
fall  into  sin  ? 

"  Answer:  Desire  for  fame  is  higher  than  desire  for  rank 
and  wealth,  and  its  results  are  often  good.  When  a  man 
without  fixed  principles  becomes  indifferent  to  the  opinion  of 
others,  he  falls  into  evil.  But  for  the  followers  of  truth  there 
is  a  higher  test.  Truth  and  holiness  form  the  substance, 
reputation  is  the  shadow.  Because  the  virtue  reigns  in  the 
heart  the  name  is  gained.  Thus  we  have  the  approbation  of 
the  sages.  Wise  men  do  not  desire  the  name  without  the 
virtue:   they  value  it   only   as  a   reflection  of  truth;  they  are 
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not  indignant  though  their  good  deeds  be   unobserved.    The 
lord    of  So  greatly  desired  slcnder-waisted   women,   and  the 
fleshy  v^omcn  of  his  court  starved  themselves  to  death  seeking 
to   reduce  their   size.     Men   who   desire  popular  fame  may  be 
compared  to  these  -  they  approve  whatever  their  time  applauds 
with   small  regard     to     right     and    wrong ;    we    who   know 
the  Shingaku    (heart   learning)    think    such   conduct   shameful 
and  carefully  avoid  it  "'^ 

In   a    little    poem  Toju   puts   the  same  ide«T   thus : 
"  A  prison  there  is  outside  of  prisons. 
Large  enough  to  hold  the  world  : 
Its  four  strong  walls  are  love  of  fame 
And  gain  and  pride  and  selfish  will. 
Alas  !     So  many  sons  of  men 
Are  chained  therein  and  mourn  for  aye." 


ON  HERESY 


In  common  with  the  whole  Yomei  School.  Toju  was 
indebted  for  not  a  few  of  his  points  of  view  to  Buddhism, 
especiall}'  to  the  Zen  philosophy,  but  this  very  fact  led  him  to 
emphasize  the  vital  points  of  difference  so  as  to  make  sure  that 
no  one  could  suspect  him  of  proclaiming  merely  a  new  phase  of 
Buddhism.  One  vital  difference  is  his  view  concerning  desire, 
already  referred  to  under  the  head  of  **  Ethical  Teaching." 
While  both  Toju  and  Buddhism  aim  to  get  rid  of  selfish  desire, 
Toju  has  no  sympathy  with  the  Buddhist  doctrine  of  the 
extermination  of  desire,  resulting  in  a  benumbed  manhood. 
He  advocates  a  purification  of  desire  and  its  energetic  direction 
toward  self-master}^  and  self-culture.  He  says :  **  The 
unselfish  spirit  of  the  way  recognizes  righteousness  but  scorns 
self-interest.  Freedom  from  desire  means  following  righteous- 
ness without  a  selfish  heart.  It  means  taking  or  paying  what 
IS  rightly  due,  laying  up  what  should  be  laid  up,  and  giving 
away  what  should  be  given  away    ....  Desire  or  freedom 
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from  desire  depends  simply  on  loyalty  or  disloyalty  to  unselfish, 
righteous  motives.** 

Shaka  and  Dharma  were  T6ju*s  particular  b^te  noire.  In 
Okina  Mond5,  III,  he  thus  inveighs  against  Shaka  : 

'*  Shaka,  when  nineteen  years  old,  forsook  his  throne  and 
betook  himself  to  the  desert  ;  at  the  age  of  thirty  he  proclaimed 
his  sy^stem.  At  times  he  appeared  as  a  beggar,  but  he  did  not 
insist  upon  the  five  virtues,  and  with  many  inventions  he 
deluded  the  vulgar.  His  followers  did  not  appreciate  his 
purpose  but  copied  his  conduct  and  his  inventions,  and  thus 
became  worse  and  worse.  Thus  at  last  we  hear  of  a  matricide 
being  praised  as  excelling  in  filial  piety,  and  that  the  vilest 
criminals  by  the  power  of  religion  can  enter  heaven."^' 

**  The  fallacy  of  considering  it  selfish  to  keep  one's  social 
rank  and  unselfish  to  abdicate  it,  or  the  accumulation  of 
wealth  as  .«5elfish  and  the  abandonment  of  it  as  unselfish,  arises 
simply  from  the  want  of  absolute  independence  of  the  mind 
from  worldly  concerns.  It  is  because  a  man  is  not  yet  perfectl}* 
free  from  the  charms  of  objects  commonly  sought  by  men  that 
he  suffers  all  sorts  of  anxieties  about  them.  The  mind  of  a 
seijin  is  not  engrossed  by  such  things.  He  is  full  of  divine 
light ;  he  is  all  gentleness.  He  commands  a  perfect  mastery  of 
himself  in  face  of  such  attachments  and  anxieties.  High  rank 
is  not  condemned  nor  a  lowly  station  assumed  to  be 
worthy  in  itself  Wealth  is  not  considered  as  the  mark  of 
selfishness  nor  its  abandonment  as  a  proof  of  unselfishness. 
The  spirit  of  obedience  to  the  divine  light  in  ourselves 
justifies  everything  we  do  and  the  opposite  spirit  makes  all 
actions  mean,  whether  positive  or  negative  in  their  outward 
form.  The  selfishness  or  unselfishness  of  actions  depends  upon 
the  state  of  the  heart.  ("As  a  man  thinketh  in  his  heart,  so  is 
he.*')  It  is  only  a  superficial  view  that  would  determine  the 
moral  worth  of  actions  from  their  external  apjiearance.  Had 
Shaka  been  truly  enlightened,  he  would  not  have  deserted  his 
palace.  He  would  have  looked  upon  the  station  in  which  he 
was  placed  as  most  holy  ground.      He  would  have  preached  his 
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gospel  to  the  people  in  the  very  robes  in  which  he  was  dressed. 
A  hermit's  clothing  had  no  power  to  make  him  more  consecrated. 
Seclusion  from  society  had  nothing  to  do  w^ith  his  enlighten- 
ment. It  was  his  own  heart,  still  only  partly  purified,  that 
defiled  him,  and  not  his  living  in  a  royal  palace.  His  heirship 
to  a  kingly  throne  could  not  make  him  worse:  it  was  his  own 
heterodoxy  that  did  so."'- 

Such  was  Shaka  to  sham -ha  ting  Toju.  He  hurled  similar 
criticisms  against  Dharma  and  other  masters  of  the  Zen  School, 
who  like  Shaka  seemed  to  Toju  to  undermine  the  social 
order.  He  went  so  far  as  to.  denounce  Buddhism  as  having 
been  from  the  first  an  unmitigated  curse  to  the  world.  In  this, 
of  course,  he  was  extreme;  for  was  not  Oriental  art  begotten 
by  Buddhism,  literature  enriched  by  it  and  philosophy,  including 
Yomei,  deepened  by  it?  But  Toju  had  in  view  only  practical 
morals,  to  which  Buddhism  made  but  an  infinitesimal  contribu- 
tion. 

But  Toju  was  an  impartial  hater,  holding  many  of  the 
later  Chinese  schools,  also,  to  be  beneath  contempt.  In  reply 
to  the  query  "  What  do  3H)u  mean  by  sciolist  ?**    he  replies  : 

"  Men  with  much  knowledge  of  the  surface  of  things,  but 
ignorant  of  the  essential  principles.  They  have  carelessly 
taken  up  the  study  of  religion  and  become  quickly  learned.  In 
China,  Kyo-j^u  So-fu,  Bokuhi  Soseki  and  Shisoko  Soshi,  and  in 
India,  Shaka  and  Dharma  were  the  chief  representatives  of  this 
class.     These  men  are  somewhat  less  than  the  superior  man. 

**  Question :  How  can  you  class  those  Chinese  whose 
teachings  never  obtained  much  currency  with  the  others,  whose 
systems  extended  even  to  China  and  Japan  ? 

'*  Answer:  The  teaching  of  the  sages  are  like  the  light  of 
the  sun.  In  India  there  were  no  sages,  but  only  this  superficial 
knowledge,  and  so  in  India  Buddhism,  instituted  in  accordance 
with  the  customs  of  barbarians,  had  great  influence.  By  the 
decree  of  fate  there  were  no  sages  or  superior  men  in 
China,  likewise,  after  the  time  Senkoku.  In  this  time  of  dark- 
ness came  the  Buddhist  system  and  prospered.  In  the  noon- 
day of  the  teaching  of  the  sages  its  dissemination  would   have 
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been  impossible  :  in  proof,  consider  the  systems  of  Kyo-yu  and 
Soseki.  At  that  time,  as  there  was  communication  with  Japan, 
the  Buddhist  system  came  hither  also.  Now  these  men,  Shaka 
and  Dharma,  pitied  the  misery  of  mankind  and  sought  by  all 
sorts  of  devices  to  lead  their  fellows  to  virtue  and  the 
avoidance  of  sin.  But  they  lived  amon^  barbarians  and 
formed  a  one-sided  system;  the  holiness  they  counseled  was 
not  genuine,  but  was  rather  opposed  to  the  truth  and  an 
obstacle  to  the  true  way.'*^"^ 

Toward  Shinto,  however,  his  attitude  was  quite  liberal. 
For  some  years  he  was  averse  to  worshipping  at  any  shrine 
except  that  of  his  ancestors.  But  later  on  his  views  chang- 
ed and  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  Imperial  Shrine  at  Ise  and 
to  that  of  Sugawara  Michizane  in  Dazaifu.  He  even  went  so 
far  as  to  advocate  a  compromise  between  Shinto  and  Con- 
fucianism. In  '*  Shinto  Taigi  **  he  makes  an  interesting  attempt 
to  syncretize  the  two.  His  argument  runs  thus  :  The  three 
cardinal  virtues  of  Shinto  are  honest v  iES,  love  $tt  and  sim- 
plicityH^.  Corresponding  to  these  in  the  'Doctrine  of  the 
Mean**  are  the  three  virtues  1)  chi  ^  (2)  jin  t  and  (3) 
yu  H.  (1)  In  identifying  honesty  and  chi,  he  says  that 
honesty  is  like  a  mirror  which  reflects  exactly,  **i.e., 
knows  full)',  everything  good  or  had  that  passes  before  it. 
Thus  the  divine  Light  sees  even  the  hidden  thoughts  of  our 
hearts,  and  we  ourselves  know  them  too.  Hence  the  superior 
man,  whose  heart  is  honest  or  enlightened,  keeps  a  watch  over 
himself,  lest  he  do  or  think  any^thing  displeasing  to  the  divine 
Light  of  heaven  and  earth  or  disgraceful  in  the  eyes  of  men. 
Even  when  he  has  done  something  wrong,  he  will  recognize  it 
by  virtue  of  his  conscience  (Itfel  lit  divine  knowletlge),  and 
will  repent  at  once.  Thus,  if  the  divine  Light  in  the  heart 
shines  unhindered,  concealing  neither  good  nor  evil,  honesty 
will  prevail  in  public  and  privnte^,  body  and  mind  will  be 
sound  and  free  from  fear  or  shame.**  (2)  **  Love  or  reverence 
is  at  the  root  of  all  virtue.  It  fills  us,  wher.  lower  passions 
have  been  gcrt  rid  of  It  shows  us  the  identity  of  ourselves 
and  of  other  selves,  of  man  and  the  univense.      When  possessed  by 
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love   we  feel   no  selfish  motive  and  our  heart  is  at  peace.     In 
every  state  it  keeps  us  content.     For  while  honor  and  ^'ealth 
give  us  the  opportunity  to  educate  others,  poverty  and  obscur- 
ity K^ve  us   leisure  for  our  own  improvement.     In  life   we  act 
our  part  and   in   death   we  rest.     The  kunshi  never  loses  self- 
mastery.**     (3)  *' Tranquility   is  akin  to  courage,  for  wthout 
a  certain  knightliness,  tranquility  of  soul  is  impossible.     Com- 
mon j>eople  do  all  kinds  of  improper  things,  but  men  of  gener- 
ous, gallant  nature  overlook  their  shortcomings,  and  magnify 
their  good  deeds.     They  are  alway^s  magnanimous  and  mild 
and   consequently  exercise  g^eat  influence  over  others.     Their 
simplicity  and  equanimity  take  men  captive.     All  these  three 
virtues,    honesty,  love  and  magnanimity,  must  go  tog;ether  in 
a  true  man"''^ 

Such  is  T6ju*s  argument.  Some  of  the  resemblances  which 
he  fancied  he  saw  may  seem  rather  far-fetched  to  a  critical  mind. 
And  making  all  reasonable  allowance  for  his  semi-poetic  ten- 
dency, we  must  conclude  that  Toju*s  wish  was  at  least  step- 
father to  the  thought.  But  with  the  three  Shint5  symbols  he 
comes  nearer  making  his  case :  The  mirror  stands  for  the 
clear  intellect,  free  from  prejudice  and  illumined  hj'  wisdom ;  the 
jewel  represents  impartial,  generous  love;  while  the  sword 
typifies  long-suflering  fortitude,  and  a  knightliness  that  shrinks 
from  wanton  destruction. 


Dr.  INOUYE'S  CRITICISMS 


In  concluding  our  survey  of  Toju's  teachings,  we  may  pro- 
fitably note  Dr  Inouye's  Ctiticisms,  as  much  for  the  side-lights 
they  throw  upon  Dr.  Inouye's  own  views,  particularly  regard- 
ing Christianity,  '''*  as  for  their  elucidation  of  Toju.  I  suiti- 
marize : 
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Toju*s   philosophy,   as  we   have   seen,  presents  not  a  few 
points  of  resemblance  to  Buddhism,  but  they   are   more  super- 
ficial than  the   points   of  difference.      Buddhism   is  pessimistic, 
seeking  for  nirvana,  which  is  deliverance  from    the  evil   world. 
X5ju  is  optimistic  and  upholds  the  present  social  order. 

On  the  other  hand,  T6ju*s  views  are  not  unlike  Christianity. 
In  the  first  place,  his  idea  of  God  as  Heavenly  Ruler  (Jotei)  and 
the    Christian    Heavenly    Father    have    some  similarity.     The 
sincient  Chinese  seem  to  have  believed  in  the  personality  of  the 
Heavenly   Ruler   as  attested  by   Shikyo,  the   '*  Book  of  Odes," 
Shokyo  (^  JK  *'  Records,"   etc.     Later,   the   philosophers    of  the 
Sung  dynasty,    e.g.,  Shushi,  gave  the  term  a  morer  ationalistic 
interpretation.     But   Toju   believes    firmly  in  a   personal  Jotei 
and  aspires  to  union   with  him.      (Although  Prof  Inouye  may 
be  warranted   in   asserting   that   Toju  had   so  personal  a  con- 
ception   of   Jotei,    there    are    many    passages    which    indicate 
a   vague,    pantheistic   conception;    e.g.,    **Ten    (Heaven)   dis- 
tributes its  mind   throughout   all  creation.     Therefore    it   has 
no   (individual)   mind.     The  benevolence    (of  Ten)    is  one  with 
all  creation.     Therefore  it  has  no  (individual)  desire."     (Inouye, 
op.  cit.  p.  93.)    And  Prof.   Inouye  himself  goes   on  to  modify 
the  statement   as  follows).     But  Toju  considers  Jotei  to  be  the 
substance  of  his  own  self     That  is,  Jotei  is  ryochi,   the   com- 
mander  of  all  his  actions,  descended  from  heaven  and  resident 
in  his  own  heart.     Obedience  to  ryochi  is  therefore  obedience  to 
Jotei  within  us,  and  is  the  source  of  all  human  happiness.     *'  The 
true   substance  of  joy  and  peace  for  a  kunshi  is  found  within 
his  own  breast." 

In  the  second  place,  the  Jotei  of  Toju  is  infinite  love. 
**  With  true  and  generous  love  Jotei  created  the  world  and 
fixed  the  bounds  of  mankind. "'«  (Cf.  Acts  17:23).  But  Tfyu 
also  declares  that  the  universe  was  created  by  the  filial  prin- 
ciple, ko,  which  is  infinite  benevolence  or  love.  Hence,  JOtei 
is  infinite  and  absolute  love,  very  much  like  the  love  of  the 
Christian  Heavenly  Father.  Moreover,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  Toju  believed  in  the  infliction  of  punishment  by  Jotei  ^* 

76.  Inonye,  op.  cit.  p.  151. 

77.  This  point  is  brought  out    in    his   '<  Genjin  Ron"  and    ^'Taill 
TainoUu  Shinkyo."  '  •  i^ 
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Dr.  Inouye  continues  :  Observing  these  resemblances,  some 
Christians  may  claim  Toju  as  a  pre-Christian  Christian,  *' an 
elder  of  the  Church  without  hearing  the  gospel."  But  thi& 
would  be  a  rash  and  unwarranted  conclusion  :  as  the  proverb 
runs,  '*  It  knows  two  and  five,  but  does  not  know  ten.  — 
3l  ^^  V  -C  *  «  I-  4*^  f)  -T'  Toju  differs  radically  from  Chris- 
tianity at  several  points.  Imbued  with  the  social  spirit  of 
Confucianism,  he  aimed,  like  Christianity,  to  be  sure,  at  the 
reformation  of  society,  but  his  ideal  of  human  equalit}'  does  noty 
like  Christianity,  make  light  of  the  relations  of  subjects  to 
lords  and  of  children  to  parents.  Rather,  he  sought  to  cement 
these  relations  more  firmly.  On  the  whole,  Tnju*s  teaching  is 
concerned  with  this  present  world.  If  he  soared  into  the 
realm  of  ultimate  ideas  it  was  simply  that  he  might  make  the 
basis  of  practical  ethics  more  secure.  He  never  sought  an  un- 
worldly or  other-worldly  solution.  Christianity,  on  the  other 
hand,  aims  to  set  up  its  kingdom  outside  of  the  social  order. 
The  relation  of  men  to  the  Heavenly  Father  alone  is  emphasiz- 
ed and  a  disturbance  of  the  peace,  not  only  of  the  family,  but 
also  of  the  country,  is  not  objected  to."^**   ^^Itft-f  ^>VA%<7> 

^  tfWit  L -mot^it^a^-mo^t  m  i-^^  4-*  u 

't^Mt'tt^'i^^J.  The  two  roads  may  seem  to 
diverge  but  a  hair's  breadth,  but  in  their  effect  upon  national 
welfare  their  goals  are  a  thousand  ri  apart.  Christianity 
sacrifices  mundane  to  extramundane  relations.  If  T<>ju  were 
living  to-day,  he  would  undoubted!}' attack  Christianity  just 
as  he  attacked  Buddhism,  in  order  that  his  own  doctrine  might 
Ix*  saved  from  pollution,   ffltt^^^l^^  L  'V^  ^  <  Vi0i1^^^  J% 

Toju  was  no  slavish  follower  of  the  old  masters.  He  insisted 
upon  the  necessity  of  distinguishing  between  the  unchangeable 
essentials  and  their  changing  application.  He  says:  The 
"  way "  and  the  methods  or  forms  are  quite  distinct.  To 
mistake  forms  for  the  "  way  "  is  a  grave  error.  Although 
the  methods  may  have  been  given  by  sages  of  the  Middle 
Kingdom,  they  must  be  changed  from  age  to  age.     Particularly, 

78.    One   wonders   wlieihor   Dr.   Inouve   has   carefullv   read   the   New 
Testament  or  the  historv  of  Christianity. 
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when  transferred  to  Japan  many  of  them  are  quite  impractic- 

•able."     Again,  he  says:     "  When  time  and  place  change,   even 

saints'  laws,  if  forced  upon  the  world,  are  injurious  to  the  cause 

^>f  the  truth.'*  T5ju   applied   this  principle  to  Chinese  etiquette 

^£ind  literary  style,  even  in  violation  of  the  teaching  of  Confucius 

liimself.    As,  for  example,  when   he  writes:  **  The  precepts  and 

-^eeds  recorded  in  the  Analects  are  wise  and  sacred,  but  if  they  do 

^lot  fit  in  with  our  times,  I  tell  my  pupils  to  omit  some  portions 

-and  I  expound  only  the  essential  parts.*'     Toju  recognized  that 

the    doctrine   was   made   for    the  Japanese,    not  the  Japanese 

for    the   doctrine.     In   this    respect    he    differs     widely     from 

Christians  who,    professing  a  vague  principle   of  universality, 

try    to     engraft     western     doctrinal     Christianity     bodily    in 

Japan.     Hence,    to   claim   Toju   as   an  elder  of  the   Christian 

Church  is  quite  a  superficial  conclusion. 

Of  all  virtues,  T6ju  put  ko  (filial  piety)  first,  and  his  teach- 
^ng,  declares  Dr.  Inouye,  deserves  our  assent.  Ko  is  at  the  heart 
of  ancestor  worship  and  is  most  highly  prized  where  ancestor 
worship  prevails.  If  ancestor  worship  should  cease,  there 
would  be  no  reason  for  esteeming  k5.  The  destiny  of  a  race  is 
determined  by  the  strength  or  weakness  of  k5.  From  the 
foundation  of  our  Empire  we  have  been  one  in  traditions, 
language,  customs  and  history,  and  have  therefore  formed 
one  great  family.  We  do  not,  like  other  peoples,  present  a 
record  of  discord  and  rebellion,  but  from  olden  times  we  have 
preserved  one  unbroken  line.  As  this  generation  recognizes  its 
ancestors,  so  our  descendants  will  recognize  us,  and  thus 
promote  an  ever  growing  glory.  For  these  reasons  ko  bears 
the  closest  relation  to  our  national  destiny,  and  we  must 
confess  that  Toju  was  amply  warranted  in  his  high  regard  for  it. 

Chu  (loyalty)  broadens  and  fills  out  k5.  Especially  is  it 
true  in  Japan  that  filial  piety  implies  loyalty.  For  since  the 
whole  people  is  like  one  family,  our  attitude  to  the  head  of  the 
nation  corresponds  to  our  attitude  to  the  head  of  the  house. 
The  nation  is  just  the  family  expanded.  Hence  it  comes  that 
chu-ko,  loyalty-filiality,  can  be  called  a  single  doctrine.  Since 
Toju  looked  upon  chu  as  merciljr  etiA  jglbpffe  of  ko,  he  laid  his 
main  emphasis  upon  ko. 
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Toju's  doctrine  of  ryochi  is  subjective  determinism,  just  the 
reverse  of  utilitarianism.  Consequently,  he  tends  to  neglect 
the  examination  of  the  data  of  ex perience.  But  just  because  oi 
his  determinism,  he  was  stoically  superior  to  external  circum- 
stances. His  teaching  was  perhaps  of  far  greater  value  to 
the  people's  morals  than  the  work  of  modern  ethical  scientists 
who  busy  themselves  with  the  arrangement  and  comparison  of 
ethical  theories.  Toju's  discussion  of  rj'ochi  is  particularly 
interesting  because  of  its  similarity  to  the  Brahman  theory  of 
bonten  (^5^)  or  the  Buddhist  nyorai  (*n^l.  But  he  fails  to 
solve  the  relationship  of  the  individual  ryochi  and  the  universal 
ryochi.  As  the  possession  of  individuals  it  is  many,  but  as  the 
substance  of  the  world,  it  is  one.  How  can  one  be  many  and 
many  be  one  ?     Toju  attempts  no  answer. 

In  spite  of  his  generally  rational  temper,  Toju  does  not 
altogether  escape  superstitions  common  to  the  religious  devotees 
of  his  age.  He  holds  earnestly  to  transmigration,  confounding 
it  with  casual  relationship  in  the  physical  world.  For  instance, 
*'  Those  who  violate  filial  duties  will  be  changed  into  dogs."  ^ 
He  has  another  passage  in  *'  Shunpu  "  where  he  dilates  on  how 
virtuous  men  are  protected  by  heaven  from  natural  calamities. 
Somewhere  else  he  says  that  those  who  are  truly  ])hilanthropic 
and  do  their  charity  in  secret  will  be  blessed  with  children. 
Like  other  philosophers  of  his  day,  he  failed  to  see  the  in- 
defwndence  of  physical  and  moral  laws.  Again,  he  not  only 
l)elieved  in  the  personal  Jotei,  but  even  worshipped  an  image  of 
him  according  to  a  kind  of  ritual. 

The  Yomei  school  emphasised  moral  discipline  to 
the  extreme  of  branding  learning  as  not  only  unnecessary, 
but  even  harmful.  This  attitude  was  advocated  first  by 
Riku  Shr>-zan  (KftUi),  who  thus  founded  a  non-philosophical 
heart-learning  ('C'^P  Shingaku).  Oyomei  espoused  and  develop- 
ed the  same  theory.  Taking  the  cue  from  those  fathers,  TOju 
strongly  opposes  the  prevalent  literary  study  of  the  classics, 
and  confines  his  attention  to  morality  He  raves  against  the 
tyranny  of  books.  To  his  mind  the  only  truly  necessary 
books  arc,  The  Thirteen  Classics,  and  the  Seven  Books,  lives  of 

79.     Inouje  i\).  cit.  p.  158. 
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famous  Confucianists.  **The  Histories  may  be  read,'*  he  says, 
**  for  diversion  and  illustration  of  moral  laws  ;  all  the  other 
books  are  worthless."  Such  views  sadly  fetter  the  scope  of 
/earning,  and  utterly  misinterpret  the  nature  of  historical 
livriting.**  Toju*s  system  certainly  has  worth  as  a  subjective 
ethical  philosophy,  but  its  intolerance  toward  objective  scientific 
research  is  baleful  in  the  extreme. 

Toju  is  excessively  opposed  to  saichi  (^^),  cultivated 
isdom,  as  being  harmful  to  moral  culture.  He  looks  upon 
11  intellectual  culture  without  heart  culture  as  cunning,  and 
enounces  it  as  the  very  root  of  evil.  His  ideal  is  something 
^ike  the  impossible  Utopia  of  intuitive  wisdom  and  virtue 
dreamed  of  by  Laot*zu.  Simplicity  such  as  he  advocates  would 
only  cause  suicide  in  this  intense  age.  In  itself  there  is  nothing 
bad  in  the  nature  of  intellectual  culture  ;  its  goodness  or  badness 
is  determined  solely  by  the  use  that  is  made  of  it.  Toju's 
standards  in  literary  criticism  are  equally  warped.  He  has  no 
room  for  the  l>eautiful  but  only  for  the  good.  Consequently, 
he  looks  down  upon  poetry  as  having  a  temporary  glamour  but 
no  intrinsic  value. 

Finally,  says  Dr.  Inouye,  Tqju's  treatment  of  the  classics 
is  ingenious  and  spirited  but  not  alwaj's  according  to  the  strict 
canons  of  criticism.  Under  pretense  of  giving  an  exposition  of 
the  classics  he  really  manages  to  buttress  his  own  system  of 
philosophy.  For  instance,  he  takes  **  meitoku  ",  enlightened 
virtue  (tl9!),  in  **  Great  Learning,"  to  be  the  same  as  r^bchi.  But 
as  a  matter  of  fact  the  term  ryochi  was  first  used  by  Mencius 


80.  These  ptrictures  by  Dr.  Inouje  seem  over-harsh  in  view  of  this  passage 
in  Okina  Mondo,  III  : 

'*  In  tbe  age  ot  the  gods  imitation  of  the  conduct  of  the  sages  was  true 
learning.  But  now  there  are  no  sages;  the  classics  have  been  written,  and 
tme  learning  consists  in  understanding  these,  and  regulating  our  conduct 
thereby.  To  read  and  understand  the  classics  and  rule  our  lives  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  teaching  is  to  polish  the  illustrious  jewel  of  our  hearts,  but 
to  cast  away  the  books  of  the  sages  and  tru.n  to  our  dark  misled  hearts  is  to 
cast  away  the  candle  and  hunt  in  the  dark  for  what  is  lost. 

**  Question :     What  of  the  humble  folk  who  cannot  read? 

"  Answer:  Of  old  the  officials  taugiit  the  people  in  every  little  hamlet, 
and  thus  even  these  humble  folk  knew  the  truth  though  they  could  not  read 
for  themselves.  They  understood  the  meaning  and  <)beyed :  not  reading  it 
was  as  if  they  read.  It  was  heart-reading,  since  the  heart  conformed  to  the 
heart  of  the  sages.  Mere  reading  with  the  eye  while  the  heart  is  far  away 
is  not  tme  reading :  it  is  to  rtad  as  if  we  read  not.'' 
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years  after    *' Great  Learning  "    was  written,  and   it    was  fiif*^ 
preciselj'  defined  by  Oyomei,  over  a  thousand  years  later.     It  ^^' 
furthermore,  very  doubtful  if  the  two  terms  do  mean  the  s£» 
thing.     Thus,  while   we  grant    the    subjective    value  of  ToJ 
unconscious  wresting  of  the  classics  to  his  own  ends,  we  sho 
cb  somewhat    chary  of  accepting  him  as  an  authority  on  tlm^ 
real  meaning. 
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At  the  close  of  the  paper,  the  Chairman  voioed  the  thanks  of  the  Society 
to  Mr.  Fisher  for  this,  his  first  paper,  which  he  hoped  would  be  the  forerunner 
of  others  equally  as  valuable. 

Mr.  J.  Caret  Hall  proposed  the  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer  for  his 
interesting  and  instructive  paper.  He  said  it  was  valuable  for  several 
reasons.  First,  for  its  connection  with  Home  excellent  work  already  done  by 
the  Society  in  making  known  to  us  the  nature  of  that  Chinese  ethical  philo- 
Sophy  which  w^s  predominant  in  Japan  throughout  the  whole  period  of  the 
Tokagawa  regime.  Much  light  had  been  thrown  on  this  subject  by  the  papers 
of  Dr.  Knox,  Mr.  Kirby  and  Profeasor  Lloyd  published  in  the  Society's 
Transactions ;  and  Mr.  Fisher's  paper  was  a  dchiderated  htep  in  advance ;  for, 
in  addition  to  the  two  ethical  sects  previou!»ly  exemplified,  it  givea  us  for  the 
first  time  an  adequate  insight  into  the  remaining  one  of  the  three  schools  of 
tlionght  which,  between  them,  divided  the  allegiance  of  Japanese  intellects  in 
the  pre-Meiji  era.  And  the  interest  of  such  researches  is  not  merely  theoreti- 
cal; it  is  practical  as  well.  The  pre^'ent  is  the  child  of  the  past ;  and  the 
liidden  springs  of  the  marvellous  political  developments  of  the  generation 
now  ending  must  be  sought  for  in  the  intellectual  and  moral  preparation  made 
in  the  preceding  age.  The  Meiji  statesmen,  from  the  Genro  group  down- 
irard^,  had  all  been  trained  and  moulded  in  the  Chinese  ethical  schools  with 
which  these  papers  helped  to  make  us  acquainted.  From  them  we  learned 
much  about  China  too;  for  Japan  is  China's  most  brilliant  and  distinguished 
pnpil.  The  Tokugawa  writers  of  ail  the  three  schools  acknowledged  Chinese 
thinkers  as  their  teachers,  and,  whilst  sometimes  diaseiUing  on  minor  points, 
gloried  in  their  discipleship.  The  chief  school,  and  sole  standard  of  ortho- 
do:^,  was,  of  course,  that  of  Chu  Hsi—  in  Japanese,  Shu-shi.  This  great 
thinker  did  for  the  philo-ophy  and  religion  of  Eastern  Asia  what  Thomas 
Aquinas  did  for  the  religion  and  philosophy  of  Western  Europe.  Just  as  the 
latter  welded  into  a  coherent  system  Christian  doctrine  and  Aristotelian 
philosophv,  80  the  former  elaborated  a  system  compounded  of  the  Confucian 
ethics  and  the  metaphysics  of  Buddhism ;  and  this  syctem  has  for  seven 
centaries  heki  its  ground  as  the  canon  of  Chinese  orthodoxy.  But  there  have 
been  dissenters;  and  the  most  eminent  of  them  was  Wang  Yang-ming,  the  0 
Yo-mei  so  often  referred  to  and  quoted  in  Mr.  Fisher's  paper.  His  first 
disciple  and  propagandist  in  Japan,  of  whom  so  full  an  account  has  now  l)een 
given  to  us,  was  a  contemporary  of  the  father  of  modern  European  philosophy. 
And  Wnng  Yang-ming  himself  ha8  been  called  the  Descartes  of  China.  In 
point  of  intellectual  acuteness  and  ability  as  metaphysicians  the  Oriental 
and  the  Occidental  thinker  were  probably  on  a  par.  But  the  difference 
between  them  is  fraught  with  instructive  significance.  Descartes  was 
not  only  a  metaphysician ;  he  was  a  scientist  as  well.  Great  as  a  specula- 
tive philosopher,  he  was  equally  great  as  a  mathematician.  Let  us  mark 
well,  in  his  case,  the  contrast  between  the  barrenness  of  metaphysics  and  the 
fertility  of  science.  In  metaphysics  we  only  mark  time ;  in  science,  we  make 
great  and  permanent  advances.  In  his  speculative  philosophy  Descartes,  like 
other  metaphysicians  before  and  since,  put  aside  the  labours  of  his  predeces- 
sors and  began  afresh  from  the  beginning  of  things :  in  his  scientific  work,  he 
took  up  mathematics  at  the  point  where  his  predecessors,  the  Greek  geometers, 
had  leit  them,  and  added  his  own  contribution  to  the  sum  of  their  labours. 
How  different  the  result  of  the  two  halves  of  his  work  I  His  metaphysic 
was  soon  superseded  by  other  ephemeral  systems,  but  his  application  of 
algebra  to  geometry  led  in  the  hands  of  his  successors,  Newton  and  I^eibnitz, 
to  the  invention  of  the  Calculus,  the  indisi)ensable  implement  of  astronomical 
and  physical  research.  From  these  considerations,  and  in  view  of  tjje  trend 
of  modern  thought,  it  seems  a  clear  inference  that  the  writers  of  the  O  Yo-mei 
school  will  have  no  successors  in  the  new  Japan.  Bnt  that  does  not  detract 
from  the  value  of  the  account  of  the  school  which  Profeasor  Timnye  and  Mr. 
Fisher  have  given  us.    Such  work  has  a  scientific  wwhm  of  Ito  own;   for 
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ASIATIC  SOCIETY  OF  JAPAN. 


A  General  Meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan  was  held 
in  the  Society's  Rooms,  No.  4,  Shichome,  Ginza,  Tokyo,  at  4 
p.  m.,  Wednesday,  March  18.  In  the  absence  of  H.E.  Sir  Claude 
MacDonald,  the  President  of  the  Society,  the  Vice-President  for 
Tokyo,  Mr.  J.  McD.  Gardiner,  occupied  the  chair.  The  minutes 
of  the  last  meeting,  having  been  printed,  were  taken  as  read. 
The  Chairman  then  called  on  Mr.  R.  J.  Kirby  to  read  his  paper 
on  **  Dazai  on  Adoption  and  Marriage.'* 
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Institutions  (Seido  U  ^). 


For  regulating  an  empire  or  state,  institutions  for  all 
things  must  be  first  established  and  then  left  for  all  time,  they 
are  never  to  be  changed  and  are  to  be  strictly  upheld  by  both 
upper  and  lower  classes.  Laws  are  to  be  issued  and  rewards 
and  punishments  carried  out.  If  up  to  this  time  there  have 
been  no  institutions  established,  there  can  be  no  fixity  of  aim 
and  no  mutual  understanding  concerning  the  various  affairs  of 
life,  and  it  will  be  difficult  to   decide   upon    laws  and  difficult 

mnishments.     In  ancient  times  the 
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institutions.  When  the  Bukti  period  came  in  tne  a%.%»^^ 
institutions  were  not  kept  up,  but  no  other  institutions  were 
established,  and  things  were  left  to  take  their  natural  course. 
Practices  originating  with  subordinates  were  adopted  by  the 
State  and  may  be  considered  the  institutions  of  those  times. 
From  the  Kamakura  period  on  through  the  Muromachi  as  far 
as  to  the  times  of  the  Ota  and  Toyotomi  it  was  all  after  this 
fashion.  As  there  has  been  a  more  peaceful  government  of  the 
empire  in  this  present  dynasty  than  in  the  former  ones,  institu- 
tions ought  to  have  been  established;  but,  following  the  tendency 
left  by  a  country  at  war,  both  the  upper  and  lower  classes  take 
no  thought  of  institutions,  and  matters  are  dealt  with  as  they 
arise  and  in  the  way  that  may  be  most  convenient.  Therefore, 
though  the  daily  doings  of  the  Emperor  and  the  ordinary  duties 
of  the  Daimyo  and  court  nobles  and  of  the  higher  and  lower 
Samurai  and   common  people  may  be  considered  as  being  so 
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many  institutions,  yet  for  the  most  part  they  have  been 
established,  not  from  above,  but  from  below,  as  origuia.tmg 
from  precedents.  On  the  whole  it  may  be  said  that  no 
institutions  have  been  founded  by  this,  the  Tokuffa^ra,  dynasty, 
with  the  exception  that  when,  in  reign  after  reign,  as  the  throne 
is  ascended,  the  seventeen  articles  of  the  ^ui^eLaws  are  brought 
out  and  published  everywhere  within  the  seas.  This  is  called 
the  Code  and  is  carefully  kept  by  the  people.  Beyond  this  there 
are  no  settled  regulations  or  laws.  This  is  a  great  defect  in  the 
State.  There  are  several  important  matters  which,  in  my 
poor  judgment,  should  be  regulated  as  national  institations, 
and  these  I  will  now  proceed  to  consider. 

The  first  kings   in  setting  out  to  govern  the  empire  made 
filial    piety    the    foundation.     The    important    thing    in     the 
observance  of  filial  piety  is  the  regulations    as    to   mourning^ 
dress.     From    ancient   times   in    our    country    we    have     had 
mourning  clothes.    They  were  so  called,  and  people  put  them  on 
and  shut  themselves  up  for  one  hundred  days  or  a  year.     Some 
time  or  other  mourning  clothes  were  in  large  measure  abolished 
and  the  word  clothing  only  was  left.     Especially  now  are  mourn- 
ing clothes  worn  for  no  one  higher  than  a  grandfather,  or  lower 
than  a  niece,  or,  laterally,  farther  away  than  mother's  cousins. 
As  regards  relatives  more  remote,  such  as  grandfather's  cousins 
and  those  nearer  and  those  more  distant,  such  as  the  children  of 
nephews  and  second  cousins,  for  these  no  mourning  dress  is  worn. 
Therefore  the  people  of  to-day  look  upon  distant   relatives  like 
second  cousins  as   strangers.     For  lightly  regarding  love    and 
relationship  there  has  never  been  a  time  like  the  present.    I  should 
myself  like  to  see  rules  for  mourning  clothes  established,  even 
were  they  not  the  old-time  rules  of  China  or   of  this  country. 
At  present  vulgar  people  adopt  such  rules  as  they  think  best 
and    teach   filial    piety   to   the , people   within   the   seas    (i.e., 
throughout  Japan).     If  the  ties  of  relationship  can  be  length- 
ened, it  will  be  great  and  good  fortune.     For  the  rest,  see  my 
former  essay  on  Ceremonial  and  Music. 

Man  thinks  much  of  family  connections  (Shizoku  A  IR). 
Shizoku  is  what  is  now  called  the  surname  (Myoji  tt  ^). 
Family  names  arc  what  divide  family  groups  from  one  another. 
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They  are  handed  down  by  our  ancestors.  Children  and  grand- 
children guard  them  through  everlasting  ages  and  must  under 
no  circumstances  change  or  alter  them.  Some  give  their  own 
surnames  to  others.  Some  cast  away  their  own  surnames  and 
assume  the  surnames  of  others.  These  are  all  casting  away 
their  ancestors  and  are  very  unfilial.  In  China  originally  this 
never  occurred  ;  but  during  the  Kan  dynasty  in  the  time  of 
the  First  Emperor  the  family  name  (tt)  of  Rui  was  given  to 
Ro  Kei,  and  he  was  called  Rai  Kei.  The  emperors  and  kings 
of  later  ages  gave  a  good  many  names  of  the  State  to  their 
relatives,  just  as  Taiso  of  To  gave  to  Tosei  Seki  the 
family  name  (A)  of  Risbif  after  the  Kan  precedent  of 
Rui  KeL 

The  name  of  the  State  (■  it)  is  the  Emperor's  name 
(?c  -F  -^  Jl).  In  Japan  from  the  Kuge  period  down  to  the  Buke 
the  name  of  the  State  was  never  given.  When  it  came 
to  the  Toyotomi  period,  the  Emperor  gave  the  name  of 
Hasbiba  to  his  generals.  This  was  the  first  instance  of  giving  the 
name  of  the  State  to  retainers.  In  the  present  dynasty,  after 
the  above  precedent,  Daimyo  and  retainers  of  merit  have  often 
been  given  the  family  name  of  Matsudaira.  The  Daimyo  of 
Kaga  was  Mayeda,  that  of  Satsama  was  Shimadzu,  of  Seadai 
Date,  of  Cbikuzcn  Kuroda,  of  Aki  Asano,  of  Saga  Nabeshima, 
and  of  Nagaio  Mori.  Those  of  Bizen  and  tnaba  were  called 
Ikeda,  while  that  of  Awa  was  Hacbisuka,  and  ©f  Tosa  Yamano- 
ucbi.     But  these  were  all  given  the  name  of  Matsudaira. 

The  above  mentioned  were  not  originally  retainers  of  the 
house  of  Toli:ii^aiva  (Fudai),  but  were  famous  families  of  the 
preceding  regime  that  had  surrendered  to  the  Tokugawa 
founder,  and  out  of  regard  for  them  he  gave  them  his  own 
family  name,  and  thus  they  were  given  the  State  name. 

The  Daimyo  Miaamimatsuyama  was  of  the  Hisamatsu 
name,  and,  being  a  brother,  by  the  same  mother  but  by  a 
different  father,  of  the  Sbogun  Tosbogu,  he  was  with  great  love 
advanced  to  the  position  of  full  brother  (H  ^)  and  given 
the  family  name  (A)  of  Matsudaira,  The  Matsumoto  Daimyo 
of  recent  times  have  from  generation  to  generation  been  called 
lords  of  Tamba;  the  true  family  name  (It)  is  Toda,  and  why, 
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therefore,  they  were  all  given  the  family  name  of  Matsudaxra 
cannot  be  understood. 

In  the  reign  of  Kemhyo,  Yanagizawa.  Yasuakira.  being  a 
concubine's  child  was  given  the  State  name.  Honjo  Manesoke 
through  being  a  relation  of  Kembyo^s  wife  was  also  given  the 
State  name,  which  was  a  mistaken  honour.  The  way  the  State 
name  has  been  given  to  a  great  number  of  persons  under  the 
present  regime  has  never  before  been  heard  of  either  in  this  country 
or  in  China.  Then  the  Daimjro,  following  this  custom,  give  their 
surnames  to  their  retainers.  In  the  schools  of  artists  a  great 
many  disciples  have  been  given  the  surname  of  a  founder. 
This  is  the  beginning  of  trouble  with  family  names  and 
with  families.  Hence  people  of  the  same  flesh  and  bones  are 
looked  upon  as  strangers  and  the  evil  custom  came  in  of  think- 
ing people  of  other  flesh  and  bones  as  being  of  one's  own  flesh  and 
bones.  Thus  the  people  of  to-day  discard  their  family  surnames 
more  easily  than  they  discard  worn-out  sandals.  This  is  a 
barbarous  custom  which  did  not  exist  in  ancient  times,  but  it 
has  thus  come  about  that  there  is  no  difference  made  as  to  whe- 
ther one  has  the  right  or  wrong  family  name,  and  also  none  as 
between  relatives  and  strangers.  Then  again,  without  any 
reason  at  all,  some  assume  the  mother's  name,  or  children  of 
forty-one  years  of  age  are  not  kept  by  their  families,  but  are 
made  the  children  of  other  people,  and  are  allowed  to  assume 
the  family  names  of  others.  Such  like  evil  cttstoms  must  be 
changed,  and,  beginning  with  the  Daimyo  and  including,  of 
course,  Court  retainers  and  the  people  generally,  I  would  like 
to  see  true  family  relations  established.  This  would  be  one 
way  of  stopping  a  serious  abuse  within  the  empire. 

To  take  children  of  other  families  and  adopt  them,  in  order 
to  carry  on  the  family  line,  is  a  custom  of  barbarians,  and  is  never 
practised  in  the  country  of  the  sages.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  Shu  (  ^  )  period,  the  country  of  Tei  had  no  heir.  The 
lord  of  the  country  of  Rio  being  the  son-in-law  of  the  lord  of 
Tei,  and  the  child  of  the  lord  of  Rio  being  thus  an  outside  grand- 
child, he  was  made  the  heir  of  Tei,  But  in  his  work  ** Autumn 
and  Spring'*  Confucius  says,  **Te/  was  destroyed  by  the 
people  of  Rio.**     The  meaning  of  outside  grandson  is  that  the 
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child  was  born  of  a  female  who  married  into  another  family. 
In  taking  this  child  to  carry  on  the  family  the  blood  and  pulse 
of  the  country  of  Tei  was  stopped.  The  lord  oi  Rio  in  sending  a 
child  to  the  country  of  his  wife's  father  was  guilty  of  the  over- 
throw of  the  country  of  Tei.  Confucius  in  writing  that  Rio 
overthrew  Tei  meant  that  both  the  lord  of  the  country  of  Rio 
and  his  courtiers  were  guilty  of  this  crime.  By  this  one  event 
the  warning  intended  by  the  sages  can  be  appreciated.  Always 
when  the  children  of  some  other  than  the  real  familv  are  taken 
to  carry  on  the  State,  the  ancestral  blood  and  flesh  are  stopped. 
If  I  take  my  child  and  make  him  the  child  of  another  to  carry 
on  the  State  of  another,  that  means  the  overthrow  of  the  State 
( Ml  X )  of  that  other.  What  occurred  in  the  country  of 
Tei  was  exceptional,  and  nothing  similar  was  seen  later. 
The  Empress  Dowager  of  RiOy  grieving  that  the  Emperor  Kei 
had  no  child,  secretly  took  the  child  of  another  and  falsely 
made  him  the  child  of  the  Emperor  Kei,  but  this  was  not  the  act 
of  adoption.  About  the  end  of  the  Kan  dynasty  the  custom  of 
adopting  a  child  as  one's  own  gradually  arose.  This  was 
truly  the  advent  of  a  barbarous  custom,  and  though  the  cus- 
tom gradually  increased  it  was  found  mostly  amongst  ordinary 
people  and  but  seldom  amongst  the  gentry  and  those  above 
them.  In  the  Ming  dynasty  it  was  firohibited  and  was  made  a 
crime  by  law,  because  the  warnings  of  the  sages  were  honoured 
and  relationship  was  made  important.  In  Japan  also  in  ancient 
times  this  custom  did  not  exist ;  it  began  gradually  in 
the  middle  ages,  and  even  until  quite  lately  it  was  rare  ; 
but  in  this  present  reign  it  has  become  very  prevalent.  There 
is  nothing  worse  than  destroying  the  descent  of  man 
and  harming  the  government  of  the  country.  Generally, 
relations  that  have  the  State's  name  are  not  direct  connections. 
No  matter  how  distant  real  connections  may  be,  all  are 
descendants  of  the  first  ancestor  and  in  them  remain  his  bones 
and  flesh.  Should  one  of  the  family  who  has  no  child  himself 
take  such  a  descendant  to  carry  on  his  house,  he  and  his 
ancestors  will  receive  the  worship  of  the  one  so  taken.  In  the 
**Saden"  it  is  written,  **The  Gods  do  not  receive  people  of 
another  family.      People  do   not  worship  those   who  are  of 
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another  family.'*  No  matter  how  truly  and  reverentially 
beautiful  the  food  that  is  offered  may  be,  the  worship  of  one 
of  different  blood  and  pulse  is  not  received  by  the  soul  and 
spirit. 

If  worship  is  not  received,  then  that  soul  and  spirit,  not 
being  fed,  will  starve.  Mencius*  meaning  when  he  speaks  of  the 
first  of  the  three  unfilial  states  is,  not  having  descendants.  But 
if  there  is  no  child  of  mine  to  carry  on  my  house,  then  to  choose 
one  of  my  relations  of  the  same  name  and  adopt  him  and  make 
him  my  child  will  be  the  right  way  for  carrying  on  the  descent  of 
my  ancestors.  This  is  the  child  of  adoption.  If  there  is  not 
a  single  relative  of  the  same  name  and  so  no  one  to 
carry  on  the  family  line,  then  this  is  an  overthrow  of 
the  house  by  Heaven.  If  it  comes  to  over  thro  wal  by 
Heaven  who  can  find  fault?  Then  accept  the  order  of 
Heaven  in  peace,  and  decidedly  do  not  adopt  the  child 
of  a  stranger.  If  the  Government  does  not  strictly  prohibit 
such  a  custom  as  this,  the  evil  will  never  cease.  Now 
there  is  no  law  to  prohibit  this  custom.  A  person  having  a 
number  of  children  establishes  his  eldest  child  as  his  heir  and  gives 
over  the  next  and  following  children  to  others  to  take  their 
family  names  from  them.  A  person  with  no  son  of  his  own  passes 
by  his  relations  of  the  same  family  name,  or,  some  one  looking 
fbr  power  or  being  lustful  of  money  takes  the  child  of  another 
family  name  to  carry  on  his  family.  Should  a  person  with 
even  a  number  of  children,  who  has  given  all  but  the  eldest  to 
other  persons,  unfortunately  lose  his  eldest  child  by  death,  then 
he  would  have  to  adopt  some  stranger  to  carry  on  his 
house.  With  the  Daimyo  and  those  below  them  this  is  not  at 
all  uncommon.  This  is  the  extreme  of  folly  and  wholly 
unfilial.  Especially  does  this  happen  now  when  the  Military 
Houses  are  troubled  by  poverty,  as  they  adopt  strangers  and 
are  sure  to  seek  for  money.  And  then,  too,  low  born  rich 
people  take  advantage  of  this  state  of  affairs  and  have  their 
children  adopted  by  the  gentry  and  courtiers. 

By  paying  out  several  hundreds  of  money  they  attain  to 
the  families  of  the  gentry  and  courtiers  who  are  in  receipt  of 
incomes.     One  does  not  know  how  many  thousands  of  base- 
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born  persons  of  no  lineage  have  by  this  means  acquired  the 
incomes  of  houses  which  from  the  beginning  of  the  State  have 
inherited  the  same  ior  deeds  of  war  and  patriotism.  There  is 
no  time  to  write  about  the  lust  for  profit  of  the  base-born.  The 
gentry  and  courtiers  are  guilty  of  this  evil.  Why  "do  they  lie 
to  the  Government  ?  It  is  because  the  adoption  of  strangers 
into  the  family  name  is  not  prohibited.     Is  this  not  sad  ? 

Relationship  begins  with  husband  and  wife.  The  married 
state  comes  into  existence  through  the  marriage  ceremony.  The 
ancient  sages  valued  the  commencement  of  marriage  and  defined 
the  marriage  ceremony,  plainly  distinguishing  between  man 
and  woman,  and  so  they  gave  us  pure  relationship.  The  meaning 
of  this  is  shown  clearly  in  the  six  classics.  The  trueintfntion  of 
this  ceremony,  though  it  greatly  differs  between  modern  and  an- 
cient times  and  between  this  country  and  China,  is  to  choose  a 
mate  Hai  (IB).  The  meaning  of  Hai  is  married  pair  (Haigu  iE  A 
and  Haihitsu  iE  ES),  the  Japanese  meaning  of  which  is  **  to 
put  alongside  "  (Narabu).  As  husband  and  wife  ought  to  be 
ranged  together  and  put  opposite  each  other,  they  are  called 
Hai  (BE).  If  the  mating  of  man  and  wife  is  not  properly  man- 
aged, then  the  home  cannot  be  controlled.  If  the  home  is  not 
controlled,  then  the  relatives  are  not  mutually  at  peace,  and 
even  retainers  and  servants  think  lightly  of  their  superiors,  and 
the  result  of  this  is  misfortune  and  rebellion.  **To  choose  a 
mate"  means  that  I  obtain  by  choice  a  mate  suitable  for  me. 
The  considerations  for  choosing  a  suitable  mate  are  as  follows: 

First,  virtuousness.  Virtue  means  the  natural  inclination. 
Amongst  men  there  are  all  kinds  of  difierent  temperaments. 
The  usual  behaviour,  too,  differs  according  to  the  person's 
nature.  As  a  man  and  wife  are  to  be  friends  for  life,  those 
whose  natures  are  suitably  and  equally  matched  should  be 
mated.  To  be  equally  matched  means  to  mutually  obey.  If 
the  natures  are  not  equally  matched,  then  there  is  no  peace 
within  the  wife's  apartments,  and  there  will  be  fierce  glances 
between  husband  and  wife. 

Secondly,  there  is  age.  There  is  a  proper  age  for  both  hus- 
band and  wife.  Although,  of  course,  the  husband  ought  to  be 
older  and  the  wife  younger,  yet  for  the  husband  to  be  very  much 
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older  and  the  wife  very  much  younger  is  not  good.  This  causes 
domestic  disturbances.  In  the  Shuyeki  the  expression  "The 
old  husband  obtains  a  concubine  in  his  wife  "refers  to  this  infeli- 
city. Again,  for  a  wife  to  be  older  than  her  husband  reverses  the 
proper  order.  It  appears  wrong  to  outsiders  and  is  the  begin- 
ning of  trouble  in  the  women's  apartments.  In  the  Sbuycki  the 
expression  '*  The  old  wife  has  obtained  a  strong  husband " 
refers  to  this  sort  of  thing.  This  second  consideration  is  met 
by  securing  proper  equality  in  years. 

Thirdly,  the  families  of  both  husband  and  wife  are  to  be 
taken  into  account.  The  family,  income  and  rank  ought  all  to 
be  chosen  from  equals.  By  family  is  meant  the  pedigree  of  the 
house  as  to  whether  it  is  of  high  or  low  degree.  This  is  what 
is  called  either  Montei  (H  ^)  or  Monchi  (H  ift)  family. 
Gentlemen  (i)  and  courtiers  {'h  ^)  have  pedigrees,  salaries 
and  rank.  The  rank,  salary  and  family  of  husband  and  wife 
ought  to  be  equal.  The  Daimyo  having  provinces  descend  to 
them  from  generation  to  generation,  their  descent  is  clearly 
known.  Then  again  there  are  large  and  small  provinces  and 
high  and  low  titles  and  rank.  When  the  lord  of  a  large 
province  marries,  he  ought  to  seek  a  wife  from  a  large 
province,  and  the  small  ought  to  look  to  the  small.  Persons 
of  high  titles  should  look  for  high  titles ;  those  of  low^  titles 
should  look  for  low  titles.  With  regard  to  the  gentry  and 
courtiers,  as  there  are  all  kinds  of  pedigrees  amongst  them, 
careful  selection  is  most  important.  After  this  the  difference  is 
in  great  or  small  salaries  and  in  high  or  low  rank ;  thus 
suitable  persons  ought  to  be  chosen.  In  short,  gentry  ought 
to  be  tied  in  marriage  with  gentry  and  courtiers  with  courtiers. 
But  as  courtiers  are  men  advanced  from  among  the  gentry,  so 
though  a  man  may  be  to-day  of  the  gentry,  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  his  being  a  courtier  at  some  later  day.  Hence  there  is  no 
harm  in  the  courtiers  and  gentry  inter-marrying.  But  when 
the  Daimyo  and  those  below  them  forget  and  marry  unsuitable 
persons,  then  there  will  be  all  kinds  of  harm  done.  If  the  hus- 
band's family  is  superior  and  the  wife's  inferior,  itiseasy  forthe 
husband  to  come  to  despise  his  wife.  When  the  wife's 
family  is  sui)crior   and    the    husband's    inferior,  it    is  easy  for 
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the  wife  to  regard  her  husband  lightly.  Each  of  these  reasons 
is  a  means  of  discord  in  the  women's  apartments.  This  is 
especially  the  case  when  the  wife's  family  is  rich  and  noble  and 
the  husband's  poor  and  lowly,  and  then  it  is  likely  to  happen 
that  the  husband  bends  to  flatter  the  wife's  family,  or  although 
husband  to  feel  afraid  of  the  wife.  This  is  losing  the  right  of 
manhood  and  is  a  pitiful  state.  In  ancient  times  Sot  son  of 
Duke  Tti,  who  was  lord  of  the  country  of  Tei,  did  some  work 
of  merit  for  the  lord  of  the  country  of  Sei.  The  lord  o£  Sei 
was  pleased  and  said  he  would  give  his  daughter  to  So,  The 
duke's  son  So  declined  and  said,  **  Tei  is  a  small  country  and 
Sei  is  a  large  country,  I  am  not  a  fit  mate."  Accordingly  he 
did  not  obey  the  command.  This  I  saw  in  the  Saden.  For 
this  deed  the  duke's  son  So  even  in  those  times  was  applauded 
as  clever. 

The  above  three  considerations  are  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  marriage.  To  be  lustful  and  greedy  for 
wealth  is  the  way  of  the  small  man  and  not  the  way  of  gentry 
and  courtiers.  Those  who  keep  prostitutes  and  employ 
concubines  are  right  in  choosing  them  from  a  lust  standpoint, 
but  he  who  takes  a  wife  should  not  choose  thus.  The  one 
who  is  greedy  for  wealth  and  chooses  a  wife  from  among 
the  daughters  of  an  unsuitable  rich  house  is  not  following 
in  the  line  of  true  manhood.  Bunchushi's  remark,  **  When 
marrying  to  argue  over  riches  is  the  way  of  the  barbarian," 
is  a  well-known  saying.  To  argue  over  riches  is  to  dispute 
as  to  whether  the  riches  are  much  or  little.  Barbarians  are 
Yeibus  (barbarians).  The  way  of  barbarians  is  one  that  does 
not  conform  to  the  way  of  the  Lords  of  the  Middle  Kingdom. 
It  is  not  necessarj-  to  say  it  of  marriage  among  ordinary  people, 
but  as  the  choice  of  mates  by  the  gentry,  courtiers  and  those 
above  them  is  most  important,  the  Government  ought  to  make 
strict  regulations  to  cause  them  to  choose  mates  with  the 
utmost  care.  Especially  if,  when  the  gentry,  courtiers  and 
those  above  them  are  about  to  marry  or  give  in  marriage,  the 
law  requires  them  to  notify  the  Government  and  get  its  permis- 
sion, the  Government  can*  then  investigate  whether  the 
parties   are   suitable   or    not.      If    amongst   these  there  are 
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some  who  fabricate  lies  and  deceive  the  Goveminent,  they  must 
be  severely  punished.     This  is  a  way  for  purifj-ing  relationships. 
But  as   there   are  now    no  such  regulations,  if  there  arc  lewd 
persons   amongst    the   gentry   and     courtiers,    there   "will    be 
some    who    will    marry    outcasts   and    prostitutes,     or     some 
greedy  ones  who  will  marry  the  daughters  of  farmers,  artisans, 
merchants,  shopkeepers   or  such  like  low-class  people   in  order 
to  get  a  large  amount  of  money.     Especially  is  this  so  amongst 
the  gentry  and  courtiers  of  to-day  who  are  very  poor  and  hard 
pushed.     When    taking   wives  they   obtain   large   sums,    even 
thousands,  of  rvo  and  are  thus  relieved  of  their  immediate  ncccs- 
sities.     When  this  money  is  spent  they  treat  their  wives  cruelly. 
When  the  wives  can  bear  this  cruelty  no  longer  and  apply  to  be 
sent  away,  they  are  glad,  for,  though  returning  the  wife,   they 
do  not  return  the  money;  and  then  again  they  proceed  to  marry 
some  other  daughter  of  a  rich  house  and  repeat  what  they  have 
already    done  several  times.      There    is  nothing   worse    than 
this  inhumanity,  wrong,  rudeness  and  unlawfulness.     Amongst 
the      Daimyo     sometimes     the     lord     of     a     small    province 
will  become  the  husband  of  a  wife    from  a  big  province  and 
because  of  this  favour  he  will  flatter  and  cringe.     Then,  again, 
amongst  the  lords  of  the  small  provinces  there  are  many  persons 
hard  pushed  for  money  who,  while  marrying  a  wife,  are  sure  to 
ask  for  money.     There  is  nothing  worse  than  this  for  destroying 
uprightness.     This  is  the  general  result  of  having  no  regulations 
relative   to    the   choice   of  a    mate.     In   China  in   the  Nansai 
Dynasty  there   was  a  man  called  Ogen  of  Tokaiy   whose  house 
through  several  generations  had  reached   high    rank,   and  he 
passed  as  a    Daimyo    and    was  ranked    as    one.     There  was 
another,  Man  Sboshi,  who  was  a  wealthy  person  of  Fuyo  but 
w^hose  family  was  not  of  much  account.  Shoshi\ia.6.  a  son  called 
Ran.  Ogen  had  a  daughter.  Shoshi  wished  to  get  her  for  his  son 
and  appointed  one  named  Rinshtshi  as  go-between,  asking  for 
marriage  with  50,000  sen  as  a  dowry.     Ogen  was  well  pleased 
with  the  proposal  and  the  marriage  with  the  Man    house   was 
arranged.     There  used  to  be  an  office  called   Gyoshi  ChqfOf  the 
dutyoftheofllicial  occui)yingit  Ix^ing  to  correct  the  wrong  doings 
of  the  retainers.     There  was  an  official   named    Chinyaku  who 
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was  Chujo  at  that  time  and  he  wrote  a  document  called  Daiyi, 
impeachment,  memorializing  about  this  matter  of  Ogetif  saying 
that  he  should  be  deprived  of  his  office  and  rank  and  be  imprisoned. 
This  document  is  found  in  the  Af onsen.  This  is  what  happens 
in  China.  Not  only  are  the  gentry  and  courtiers  not  allowed  to 
choose  mates  indiscriminately,  but  the  people  too  are  not  allowed 
to  choose.  Those  who  take  prostitutes  and  outcasts  as  wives  are 
judged  guilty  of  crime,  and  there  are  punishments  inflicted  accord- 
ing to  law.  Prostitutes  and  outcasts  are  called  Zakko  {pk  ^)  a  nd 
are  considered  different  from  ordinary  people.  They  are  now 
regarded  as  "not  human"  or  as  persons  **  different  frpm  men." 
If  in  China  the  choice  of  a  wife  by  one  of  the  common  people  is 
of  this  nature,  how  much  more  strict  is  it  for  the  gentry 
and  courtiers.  In  Japan  our  not  having  these  regulations 
is  a  great  oversight.  By  the  law  of  the  present  times  the 
Daimjro  and  those  below  them,  and  the  gentry  and 
courtiers  and  those  above  them,  who  between  the  ages  of 
seventeen  and  forty-nine  have  no  sons,  are,  in  case  of  death, 
allowed  to  take  each  the  child  of  another  and  by  adoption 
provide  for  an  heir.  After  they  are  fifty  they  can  apply 
to  be  allowed  to  adopt  a  child  to  provide  for  the  inheritance  ; 
otherwise  when  about  to  die  they  are  not  allowed  to  so  apply. 
Before  the  age  of  seventeen  is  reached  permission  is  not  gmnted 
to  appoint  an  heir  by  adoption.  For  this  reason  all  persons 
dying  younger  than  sixteen  have  no  heirs.  With  the  Daimyo 
this  means  loss  of  province,  and  with  the  gentry  and  courtiers 
the  end  of  the  family.  Some  of  these,  because  of  the  honor- 
able deeds  of  their  ancestors,  or  some  because  they  have 
relations  connected  with  the  State,  or  for  some  special 
reason,  have  each  an  heir  appointed  by  special  favour 
from  among  distant  relatives,  and  these  are  granted  from 
one  -  tenth  to  one  -  fifth  -of  the  original  incomes  to 
carry  on  the  worship  of  their  ancestors.  This  favour 
is  determined  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  This 
has  been  an  important  law  of  the  State  since  the  time  of 
the  God-Ancestors  and  has  never  been  changed.  My  private 
thought  is,  however,  Did  the  God-Ancestors  in  their  holy 
wisdom  establish  such  a  law?     It  is  very  difficult  to  understand 
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the  thoughts  of  the  Gods.  At  present  this  damages  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  State.  To  speak  briefly,  during  the  time  of 
their  remote  ancestors,  they  had  done  service  for  the  State,  sotne 
of  them  throwing  away  their  lives  in  their  zeal  of  patriot  ism, 
and  as  recompense  for  this,  according  to  the  greatness  or  small- 
ness  of  the  service,  the}'  were  given  land  and  rice-iields  and 
titles  of  control  for  their  children  and  grandchildren  perpetually. 
This  is  the  way  to  encourage  the  fidelity  of  retainers.  Therefore, 
so  long  as  such  a  meritorious  retainer  had  children  and  grand- 
children his  province  or  family  would  not  disappear  and  worship 
could  be  continued.  How  is  it  then  that  when  the  head  of 
the  house  is  not  fully  seventeen  an  heir  cannot  be  appointed 
from  within  the  family  and  the  house  must  be  overthrown  ? 
No  matter  how  many  dynasties  or  generations  have  passed,  and 
no  matter  how  distant  the  connections  may  be,  if  they  are  of 
the  same  family  in  each  case,  they  are  after  all  from  the  same 
ancestors;  and  if  such  ones  are  appointed  and  they  offer 
up  worship,  the  ancestors  are  sure  to  receive  it.  But  if  the 
family  is  destroyed  because  of  some  one's  not  reaching  the  full 
age  of  seventeen,  this  will  be  what  the  ancients  called  Little 
Favour.  In  later  times,  from  the  opening  of  the  country,  the 
number  of  meritorious  retainers  who  have  had  their  families 
overthrown,  such  as  the  Honda  family,  are  very  numerous. 
What  I  secretly  pray  for  is  that  the  law  which  has  existed  until 
the  present  shall  be  changed,  and  that  of  the  descendants  of 
meritorious  retainers,  no  mat  ter  how  many  generations  removed, 
so  long  as  they  are  descendants  of  the  same  blood  and  pulse, 
some  one  shall  be  taken  from  this  same  kindred  and  the  house 
carried  on.  And  if  the  law  which  does  not  allow  adoption 
below  sixteen  be  abolished,  this  will  l>e  good  government. 
As  I  have  already  said,  the  adoption  of  persons  of  other 
families  must  be  severely  prohibited.  If  there  is  not  one  of  the 
extreme  branches  of  the  kindred  of  a  meritorious  retainer  left, 
and  if  it  is  quite  certain  that  there  are  none  of  the  same  more 
immediate  family  to  carry  on  the  house,  then  the  province  or 
the  house  must  be  removed  and  the  family  worship  must  cease. 
This  sort  of  overthrow  is  a  stoppage  by  Heaven.  Generally  if 
the  house  of  a  man  has  no  desceudvvwVs  v\\\^  >?»o  \s  ox^xOcvxo-^w/vK. 
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k  done  by  Heaven.  It  is  not  an  overt lirownl  by  order  of  a 
mnee.  Who  can  find  fault  with  an  overthrowal  bv  Heaven? 
Chere  is  no  one  who  will  think  that  the  house  has  been  over- 
thrown and  caused  to  disappear  by  the  Government.  To  put 
SL  stop  to  the  adoption  of  people  of  a  different  family  name, 
5ind  allow  only  persons  of  the  same  family  name  to  be  chosen, 
no  matter  how  distantly  related,  so  th.at  from  among  the  re- 
lations the  house  can  be  carried  on,  would  have  for  effrct  that 
people  would  naturally  love  their  relations  of  the  same  family 
name.  As  now  no  successor  can  be  appointed  by  adoption  by 
one  who  is  under  sixteen,  it  is  usual  for  the  heirs  of  the  Da/mvo 
and  those  below  them  to  lie  about  the  year  of  their  birth,  and 
a  child  born  this  year  is  said  to  be  four  or  five  years  old.  This 
occurs  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten.  This  is  a  case  of  the  lower 
lying  to  the  upper.  This  ought  not  to  happen  with  the  gentry 
and  courtiers.  This  has  arisen  iK'cause  the  evils  of  adopting 
those  of  a  different  family  name  are  not  prohibited,  and  because 
adoption  by  those  under  sixteen  is  not  allowed.  Afler  even  a 
thousand  autumns  and  ten  thousand  vears,  if  the  Kenkan  had 
no  heirs,  would  any  one  but  a  man  of  the  Tokugawa  name  be 
appointed?  In  case  the  lords  of  the  three  provinces  of  Owari, 
Kishiu  and  Mito  had  no  sons,  would  persons  of  other  surnames 
be  taken  and  made  heirs  ?  This  is  surely  never  likely  to  occur. 
Therefore  it  is  not  right  that  people  below  these,  such  as  the 
lords  and  masters  of  small  jjrovinces  and  houses,  should  take 
persons  from  strange  families  and  make  them  their  children. 
Should  it  be  intended  to  prohibit  the  adoption  of  those  of 
other  family  names,  then  those  who  have  already  been 
adopted  should  return  to  their  original  families.  If  this  is  not 
done,  it  will  be  difficult  to  purify  the  names  and  families.  After 
adopted  children  have  been  returned  to  their  original  families, 
then  the  adopting  father  must  choose  children  from  among 
his  own  relations  to  carry  on  his  house.  This  is  the  way  to 
purify  the  names  and  families,  to  strengthen  relationships  and 
to  show  love  of  country.  This  method  ought  to  be  carried  on 
in  all  the  provinces  of  the  Daimyo,  I  hear  that  as  the  applica- 
tjons  to  adopt  fjclow  the  age  of  sixteen  are  not  permitted,  the 
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lower  classes  are  guilty  of  all  kinds   of  evil  and  deceiTC  those 
above  them. 

The  way  to  govern  the  country  is  to  make  it  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  bind  the  gentry  and  people  into  bands  of  five 
soldiers  (4^  ffi).  The  law  relative  to  bands  of  five  soldiers  has 
been  treated  of  in  detail  in  my  former  essay  on  Military  Prepa- 
ration. In  times  of  peace  these  are  called  Neighbouring  Bands 
of  Five  (K  ffi)  and  in  the  Military  Camp  they  are  called  Soldier 
Bands  of  Five  {^  ffi).  It  would  be  difficult  to  govern  the 
people  without  the  law  of  the  Bands  of  Five.  At  present  the 
law  of  the  Bands  of  Five  exists  for  the  people  only,  and  no  such 
law  exists  for  the  gentry.  In  the  Military  Law  of  this  Dynasty 
there  is  the  law  of  the  Bands  of  Five  for  the  soldiers  (4^).  The 
Sotsu  (4^)  are  similar  to  the  present  Doshin,  E  «C»  (lowest 
officials  under  the  Tokugawa  Government)  and  Ashigaru,  &  M 
(lowest  feudal  retainers).  For  the  mounted  gentry  and  those 
above  them  there  is  no  law  of  the  Bands  of  Five.  Even  as 
regards  a  single  regiment,  the  men  are  mostly  scattered  and  are 
not  collected  in  one  place.  Those  who  live  in  houses  but  are 
not  of  Neighbouring  Fives  do  not  call  and  see  each  other  and 
do  not  know  what  happens  in  each  other's  houses.  And  if 
those  in  charge,  such  as  captains  of  the  guards  and  heads  of 
companies,  live  at  a  distance,  the}-  are  especially  not  likely 
to  know.  It  is  because  of  this  that  in  the  present  Banshu 
(9  ^)  and  Kofushinshu  (4*  V  IS  ^)  there  are  so  many  worthless 
(M  Hj  people  and  people  of  bad  character.  For  instance,  even 
if  they  are  of  the  same  regiment  and  live  in  neighbouring  houses, 
as  there  is  no  law  of  the  Bands  of  Five  in  ordinary  times,  they 
do  not  associate  intimately.  If  they  see  or  hear  of  evil  deeds, 
they  usually  let  them  pass  as  if  they  did  not  know  about  them. 
This  is  the  cause  of  the  gentry  not  doing  their  duty.  But  if  it 
is  desired  to  purify  the  future  conduct  of  the  gentry,  then 
Military  Preparations  must  be  strictly  carried  out,  and  the 
mounted  gentry  and  those  above  them  must  be  formed  into 
Bands  of  Five  the  same  as  the  present  Ashigaru,  and  they 
should  be  caused  to  live  together.  This  law  ought  to  be 
strictlv  enforced.  After  the  Bands  of  Five  are  established,  then 
ordinarily  those  of  a  sin^^le  Rand  of  Five  will  be  mutually  friendly 
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with  the  neighhouring  houses.     There  will  be  no  difference  of 

outside  and  inside  and  they  will  talk  freely  with  one  another,  and 

when  there  is  sickness  and  death   or   other   sudden   misfortune, 

thev  will  mutually  help  one  another  the  same  as  if  they    were 

relacives.     Again,  should  there  be  any  evil  done,  the  neighbour- 

mng  houses  will   rautually    teach   and    admonish.     If  these    ad- 

inonitions  are  not  followed,  then  the  head  of  the  Band  must  be 

Tiocified  and  he  must  admcmiish.     This  head  of  the  Band  is  the 

Chief  of  the  Band  of  Five.     He  is  the  head  of  the  huts  of  the 

Ashigaru.     If  these  several  admonitions   of  the  Band    are   not 

listened  to,  then  the   Superintendent    of  the   Guards    mUvSt    be 

notified.     By   this    method    the   manners   of  the   gentry    will 

naturally  become  purified  and  there  will  be  very  few  worthless 

fellows. 

Taking  women  of  pleasure  and  such  like  as  wives  is  not 
limited  to  the  people.  Amongst  the  gentry  and  courtiers  there 
are  many  in  receipt  of  salaries  who  do  this.  Then  again,  in  the 
cities  the  residences  of  outcasts  and  those  of  good  citizens  are 
mixed  up  together  without  distinction.  This  is  the  very 
reverse  of  doing  honour  to  the  people. 

Again,  during  the  reigns  of  Kembyo  and  Bumbyo,  as  they, 
the  rulers,  were  fond  of  the  Sarugaku  (a  kind  of  comic  dance), 
the  performers  of  the  Sarugaku  were  advanced  to  the  rank  of 
gw'ntry.  and  they  mingled  with  gentry  and  courtiers  whose 
fimilies  were  several  generations  old.  The  worst  of  all  was 
when  they  were  advanced  to  the  fifth  rank,  or,  as  in  some  cases, 
they  actually  became  Daimyo  or  keepers  of  castles.  This  is  the 
worst  cause  of  all  of  the  mixing  up  of  different  kinds  of  people. 
That  is  to  say.  thfs  is  the  beginning  of  the  decline  of  the  samurai 
spirit.  During  the  Kyoho  period  (1716-1735)  beggars  of  all 
description  had  to  cut  off  their  hair,  and  by  this  means  were 
differentiated  from  ordinary  people  and  were  forbidden  to  mix 
with  them.  This  was  a  most  fortunate  act  of  Government. 
What  I  should  like  well  to  see,  in  addition  to  this,  is  that  all 
outcasts  should  be  segregated,  their  appearance  be  made  dis- 
tinc.ive.  and  severe  la  ws  be  adopted  to  prevent  them  from  associat- 
ing with  good  citizens,  and,  further,  that  this  separation  should 
be  maintained  for  all  time.     In  this  Dynasty  there  are  those 
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who  grant  Field  Stipends  to  the  performers  of  the  Sarugako. 
From  the  time  of  the  Muromachi  the  Classical  Mnsic  of  the 
Kuge  has  not  been  used.  As  the  Sarugaku  is  practised  at  the 
Palace,  naturally  the  Sarugaku  performers  come  to  be  thought  of 
highly,  and  it  has  become  the  fashion  to  grant  them  salaries. 
As  they  Ijecome  part  of  the  ceremonial  of  the  Palace,  it  is  right 
that  they  should  have  grants  of  rice,  but  not  right  that  they 
should  be  given  Field  Stipends.  The  fact  is  that  farmers  arc 
the  uppermost  class  of  the  people  and  are  the  foundation  of 
Society.  To  give  Field  Stipends,  therefore,  to  the  Sarugakp  is 
to  give  them  the  people.  The  Sarugaku  performers  arc  oat- 
casts  and  cannot  be  regarded  as  good  citizens.  They  are  low 
persons.  To  give  them  Field  Stipends  is  to  give  them  the 
government  of  the  people,  and  that  is  a  topsy-turvey  state 
of  things  and  the  reverse  of  right.  If  possible.  Field  Stipends 
to  Sarugaku  performers  should  be  stopped.  It  is  right  only 
to  give  them  grants  of  rice. 

Generally  speaking,  the  men  of  the  country  are  the  subjects 
of  the  king.  The  fields  and  houses  were  originally  the  ground 
of  the  king.  In  the  Moshi  it  is  written,  **  Under  the  universal 
heavens  there  is  no  ground  which  is  not  the  king's.**  This 
meaning  is  there  expressed.  Usually  the  farmer,  having  received 
his  rice-fields  from  his  lord,  cultivates  them  and  pays  taxes  to 
the  government. 

For  rice-fields  there  are  rice-field  taxes,  and  for  residence 
land  there  are  building  land  taxes.  The  taxes  on  building 
land  are  lighter  than  on  rice-fields.  The  artizans  and  mer- 
chants have  only  building  land  whereon  to  reside  ;  therefore 
they  pay  building  ground  taxes  to  the  government.  This 
is  the  law  of  the  former  kings.  The  corvee  labour  does  not 
vary  as  regards  artizans,  merchants  and  shopkeepers.  In 
Japan  ground  taxes  were  collected  from  the  citizens  of  Kyoto 
from  ancient  times.  Akechi  Mitsuhide  killed  the  Shogun 
Nobunaga,  and  in  order  to  gain  the  allegiance  of  the  citizens 
of  Kyoto,  he  relieved  them  from  the  payment  of  ground  taxes. 
This  was  but  a  temporary  scheme  of  Mitsuhide's  and  was  not 
a  permanent  law  of  the  State.  After  this  Toyotomi  killed 
Mitsuhide   and  himself  goveTwed  t\\t  \«\iQ\^  o^  ^ek\«LW\VsKvttvot 
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knowing  much  about  State  business,  he  was  guided  by  the 
retainers  of  Mitsuhide^s  government  and  did  not  return  the 
ground  tax  law  to  its  former  condition.  Later  on,  though 
Toshogu  governed  Japan,  he  determined,  as  a  temporary  mea- 
sure, not  to  collect  the  ground  tax  in  the  cities,  and  this 
continues  up  to  the  present.  Not  only  in  Kyoto  (^  if  S),  but 
even  in  Yedo,  Osaka,  Nara,  Sakai  etc.,  there  is  only  the  corvee 
and  no  ground  tax  law  is  enforced.  It  is  not  right  that  one 
should  live  on  the  lord's  ground  and  not  pay  a  ground  tax. 
This  differs  greatly  from  the  laws  of  the  former  kings.  When 
the  government  granted  household  ground  to  the  gentry  and 
courtiers  and  those  above  them  living  on  the  ground  of  the 
king,  there  was  no  ground  tax  levied  upon  them.  But  from 
others,  whether  much  or  little,  a  ground  tax  was  always 
demanded.     This  was  an  established  law  from  ancient  times. 

As  the  men  of  the  Empire  are,  generally,  as  stated  above, 
the  subjects  of  a  king,  the  way  of  the  people  is  to  pay  out 
taxes  and  to  be  used  in  the  corvee.  But  since  Buddhism  has 
come  to  prevail  in  the  land,  there  are  many  amongst  the  people 
who  leave  their  families  and  become  priests.  After  they  leave 
their  houses,  they  become  separated  from  the  census  enumeration 
and  are  outside  the  pale  of  the  four  classes  of  the  people.  They 
become  people  of  leisure  who  do  not  pay  taxes  and  are  not 
subject  to  the  corvee.  For  this  reason  in  China  people  are  not 
allowed  of  their  own  free  will  thus  to  separate  themselves  from 
the  census  enumeration  and  become  priests.  People  who  wish 
to  become  priests  there  apply  for  permission  to  do  so  and  are 
given  Buddhist  priest  diplomas  and  are  then  allowed  to  leave 
their  houses.  Without  diplomas  they  cannot  leave  their  families 
and  shave  their  heads.  Should  they  break  this  law  and 
privately  shave  their  heads,  both  teachers  and  disciples  are 
punished  by  law.  This  law  has  existed  from  ancient  times  and 
has  never  been  changed.  In  Japan  in  the  Kuge  period  Buddhist 
priest  diplomas  were  issued  by  the  Gembaryo  (£S9I  Bureau 
of  Foreign  Affairs).  The  diploma  was  a  written  document 
giving  permission  to  leave  one's  house  (or  family).  Even  in  the 
Buke  (military)  times,  down  to  the  Kamakura  period,  t)i€  house 
could  be  left  only  on  receiving  a  diploma  from  the  Geipbaryo. 
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I  saw  some  time  ago  in  an  old  temple  in  Oshi  a  diploma  that 
had  been  given  by  the  Gembaryo  to  a  disciple  of  the  Kenchoji 
of  Kamakura. 

Some  time  in  the  not  remote  past  this  law  was  abolished, 
and  the  gentry  and  common  people  were  left  free  to  separate 
themselves  from  their  houses.  This  is  the  reason  why  there  arc 
so  many  priests  now  and  that  so  many  among  them  are 
worthless  and  bad.  But  I  should  like  to  see  the  old  regulations 
revived  and  those  leaving  their  houses  in  future  given  diplomas 
as  a  preliminary  to  their  doing  so.  If  they  leave  their  hoas&est 
they  become  separated  from  the  four  classes  of  the  people  and 
so  escape  the  payment  of  taxes  and  also  the  corvee.  Therefore, 
when  applying  for  diplomas,  men  ought  to  pay  money  for  the 
permission  involved  (HwiJifc).  This  is  not  harsh  government 
and  the  principle  ought  to  be  adopted  and  enforced.  Again, 
the  Yamabushi  (111  B^)  (travelling  priests)  of  the  country  arc 
similar  to  the  conjurers  (^  i)  of  China  ;  and  as  in  China  the 
conjurers  are  given  diplomas,  much  more  ought  our  Yamabushi 
also  to  be  given  them. 

In  China  none  but  priests  shave  off  their  hair.  In  this 
countrv,  however,  there  are  manv  who  shave  their  hair  with- 
out  being  priests ;  with  the  result  that  priests  and  ordinary 
gentry  and  common  people  are  often  not  distinguishable  from 
one  another.  There  are  many  bad  fellows  who  are  priests  and 
falsely  impersonate  ordinary  people  and  are  guilty  of  illegal 
and  evil  actions.  If  it  could  be  forbidden  to  shave  <he  head  to 
all  but  priests  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  people.  In  ancient  times,  the  Koreans,  in  mentioning 
Hayashi  Kazan,  called  him  a  priest  (W  si  #),  and  it  is  said  that 
Kazan  was  vexed.  It  was  right  for  Kazan  to  be  vexed  ;  but,  as 
in  China  none  but  priests  shave  the  head,  it  was  natural  that 
our  people  should  think  that  persons  arriving  in  the  country 
with  shaved  heads  were  all  priests.  Such  things  are  to  the 
shame  of  the  State. 

In  appointing  the  various  kinds  of  officials,  it  has  been  the 
rule  from  ancient  times  to  keep  civil  and  military  offices 
separate.  As  I  have  already  said  in  my  former  essay  on 
**  Officials",    unless     the    civil    and    military    offices   are    kept 
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parate,  it  is   diflictilt  to  formulate  a  satisfactory  titethod  of 

ovemment.     At  present,  as  the  civil  and    military    offices   are 

Yiot    separated,    there   are    many    points    of  difficulty    in    the 

conduct    of  government.     Even    if  all   officials   cannot    be  so 

sippointed.  the  civil    and  military  officials  at  least  ought  to  be 

separated  the  one  from  the  other,  and  these  rules  ought    to    be 

made  to  apply  also  to  the  feudal  provinces. 

Generally,  rank  separates  high  class  people  from  low 
Therefore,  in  ancient  times  there  were  the  nine  classes  of  rank 
from  the  first  to  the  ninth  grade  (^);  but  later  on  the  nine 
Hin  (£,  qualities)  of  rank  were  established  and  these  were 
divided  into  Sho  (IE)  and  Jiu  il3&),  making  in  all  eighteen  classes. 
In  Japan  from  the  first  rank  (^)  to  the  third,  these  are 
divided  into  Sho  and  Jiu.  In  the  Sho  and  Jiu  from  the  fourth 
rank  to  the  eighth,  there  are  again  high  and  low.  The  ninth 
'rank  is  what  is  called  the  first  rank.  In  this  there  are  great, small, 
high,  and  low  sub-classes.  Thus  there  are  in  all  about  thirty 
steps  f  Bl .  The  above  ranks  and  steps  are  divided  very  minutelj* 
and  the  quality  of  the  people  is  arranged  in  definite  order.  At 
present  even  when  Kuge  give  rank  and  steps,  they  advance  at 
.  once  from  no  rank  to  the  sixth,  and  from  the  sixth  to  Jiu  num- 
ber 5  low.  From  the  people  and  gentry  to  Jiu  number  4  low. 
there  are  only  three  classes.  This  is  a  very  crude  method  of 
advancement.  To  divide  the  quality  (fi)  of  the  people  into 
high  and  low  in  this  way  is  very  difficult.  Therefore,  the 
different  offices  (flt)  are  divided  into  the  honourable  and  the 
humble  respectively,  and  the  people  are  divided  into  high  class 
people  and  low.  To  divide  offices  in  this  way  means  to  do  injury 
togood  government,  because  it  is  difficult  on  any  such  principle 
to  appoint  men  to  office  according  to  their  merits.  Then 
again,  in  the  matter  of  rank  (R  ^),  where  there  are  Sho  and  Jiu, 
this  generally  means  that  the  Sho  is  the  true  (JR)  rank  of  that 
class,  and  Jiu  means  to  follow  after,  that  is,  to  come  next,  just 
as  one  might  say  that  he  comes  after  so-and-so. 

Sho  number  5  rank  is  the  true  number  5  rank.  Jiu  number 
6  rank  means  to  follow  after  number  5  rank,  i.e.,  to  follow 
after  a  person  of  the  true  number  5  rank  and  come  next  to  him 
in  line.     In  the  present  Buke  (Military  Houses)  there  is  no  such 
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thing  as  Sho  niiraber  5  rank.  Generally,  people  of  the  number 
5  rank  are  all  Jiu  number  5  rank  low.  People  of  number  5 
rank  and  above  are  courtiers,  and,  generally,  when  speaking 
of  persons  of  number  4  and  number  5  ranks,  the  different 
courtiers  are  referred  to.  In  the  present  Military  Houses,  when 
men  of  small  stipends  or  unimportant  offices  are  given  rank  and 
become  courtiers,  they  are  given  Jiu  number  5  rank  low,  and 
Bangashira  (S  K)  and  those  above  them  in  important  offices 
are  given  Jiu  number  5  rank  low.  Daimyo  of  ten  thousand 
koku  and  over,  up  to  even  the  heads  of  castles  of  one  hundred 
thousand  koku,  are  Jiu  number  5  rank  low.  The  number  5 
rank  has  four  classes,  and  the  Jiu  low  is  the  very  lowest  in  it, 
in  which  the  honorable  and  the  humble  are  not  differentiated 
the  one  from  the  other.  To  be  given  this  one  step  and  there 
remain  is  very  generous.  In  the  case  of  Daimyo  of  ten  thousand 
koku  and  over,  there  are  some  of  Sho  number  5  rank  and  some  , 
of  number  4  also.  In  the  case  of  the  Daimyo  of  large  provinces 
and  also  of  smaller  stipend  officials  under  the  flag,  if  they  rise 
to  number  4  rank,  they  are  all  Jiu  number  4  rank  low.  As  rank 
generally  separates  high  class  people  from  low,  this  is  the 
reason  of  all  these  divisions.  If  there  is  any  confusion  in  this 
matter,  when  people  are  ranged  in  line,  there  will  surely  be 
trouble. 

Tlie  following  is  written  in  the  Saden,  **  In  ancient  times 
there  were  no  hereditary  Kyo  (li).  Kyo  and  courtiers  are  those 
who  govern  a  country.  When  the  descendants  of  such  inherit 
their  rank  they  are  called  hereditary  Kyo.  This  is  said  not  to 
bean  old  law.  Thereare  both  Buke  and  Kuge  hereditary  officers. 
No  question  is  raised  about  their  cleverness  or  foolishness;  the 
descendants  succeed,  generation  after  generation,  to  the  offices  of 
their  ancestors.  This  does  great  injury  to  government.  It  is 
very  seldom  that  a  man's  descendants  continue  clever  from 
generation  to  generation.  Officials  are  the  instruments  for  the 
government  of  the  State,  and  trust  should  be  placed  in 
those  only  who  are  chosen  for  ability  and  cleverness.  But 
to  give  official  position  to  people  without  capacity  simply 
because  their  ancestors  were  officials  is  not  right.  If  the  de- 
scendants of  a  person  are  clever  and  are   his  equals  in  ability, 
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then  it  is  right   that  they  should  succeed  him    in    office ;  but  if 
this  is  not  so,  then  other  people  should  }ye  chosen. 

The  hereditary  stipends  of  the  persons  employed  in  the 
government  of  Buno  were  the  means  by  which  Buno  established 
his  kingdom.  The  Japanese  Government  of  this  age,  too, 
extends  its  influence  by  means  of  hereditary  stipends.  This  is 
the  way  by  which  lyeyasu  established  the  country's  pros- 
perity within  the  seas  for  all  ages.  For  it  is  right  for  those 
who  have  served  the  State,  either  in  civil  or  military  spheres, 
and  have  performed  very  meritorious  services,  to  have  their  des- 
cendants enabled  by  means  of  hereditary  stipends  to  offer  them 
worship.  It  is  by  the  beneficence  of  the  government  that  the 
lords  of  men  can  repay  their  retainers  for  their  meritorious 
deeds.  Even  if  there  is  no  great  work  to  be  undertaken,  the 
way  to  encourage  fidelity  is  to  nourish  by  hereditary  stipends 
the  descendants  of  those  who  have  died  for  their  lords.  But 
this  is  no  precedent  for  the  treatment  of  civilians  or  military 
men  who  are  employed  merely  for  their  skill  in  the  arts.  Those 
who  excel  in  the  arts  and  who  are  bidden  to  come  forth  should 
be  given  salaries  ;  and  should  their  children  have  sufficient  skill 
to  succeed  to  their  positions,  they  may  be  given  the  same  salaries. 
But  if  they  cannot  carry  on  the  work  of  their  fathers,  after 
the  fathers  die  the  salaries  ought  to  be  stopped  by  the  govern- 
ment and  the  children  returned  to  the  ranks  of  the  people. 
Generally,  there  is  only  one  child  in  a  thousand  who  can  succeed 
to  his  father  in  learning,  workmanship  and  the  arts.  For  a  son, 
then,  to  get  the  same  stipend  as  the  dead,  quite  irrespective  of 
his  personal  worth,  this  is  not  the  way  to  obtain  men 
with  ability.  If  this  were  done,  the  persons  in  receipt  of  hereditary 
stipends  would  gradually  increase,  so  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  continue  rice-field  stipends  and  grants  of  rice,  and  there 
would  be  no  inducement  for  any  such  person  to  perfect  himself  in 
the  work  of  his  father  and  ancestors.  Satiated  with  food  and 
heated  by  clothing,  he  would  idle  through  life.  This  is  called 
Bating  the  Stipend  without  having  merited  it  (-PttMtS),  or 
being  a  parasite,  as  it  is  put  in  the  people's  vernacular.  As  the 
children  of  the  artisan  gentry  have  all  hereditary  stipends,  their 
positions  are  mostly  sinecures,  and  even  should  there  later  appear 
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■ 
excellent   artists  amongst  the  lower  classes,  as  the  stipend  rice 

has  all  been  apportioned,  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  government 
to  bid  these  artists  to  come  forth.  The  above  remarks  applj 
at  present  to  doctors,  who  are  specially  numerous.  From  the 
beginning  of  the  State,  doctors  especially  have  been  called  forth, 
and  now  their  descendants  are  said  to  number  over  three  or  four 
hundred  men.  This  is  a  very  large  number.  But  if  one  wishes 
to  find  a  really  skilled  doctor,  only  one  or  two  in  a  hundred  can 
be  found.  The  others  are  all  useless  ordinary  people,  and  those 
who  know  nothing  of  doctoring  can  be  measured  by  the  bushel. 
During  the  reign  of  Kembyo,  in  the  Genroku  era.  there  was  a 
sorting  out  of  doctors  and  a  great  many  pleasure-loving,  lazy 
descendants  of  hereditary  doctors  were  deprived  of  their  status 
and  pensions,  which  was  an  act  of  good  government.  To-day, 
too,  those  of  the  hereditary  doctors  who  are  of  no  use  should 
be  sorted  out,  and  from  now  on  those  who  are  not  competent 
to  succeed  to  the  work  of  their  fathers  should  have  their  salaries 
withdrawn  and  be  caused  to  return  to  the  ranks  of  the  people. 
Before  they  become  scholars  men  ought  not  to  be  given  audience. 
If  now  the  law  of  hereditary  salaries  is  revised  and  those  qualified 
in  the  arts  are  newly  called  out,  people  will  apply  themselves 
honestly  to  scholarship  and  the  arts,  and  by  these  means  the  num- 
ber of  skilled  people  in  thecountry  willlx?  increased.  This  afiplies 
not  only  to  the  doctors,  but  to  Confucian  scholars  and  to  all 
connected  with  the  arts  and  with  manufactures.  It  may  appear 
unkind  to  stop  the  hereditary  salaries,  but  it  is  not  unkind. 
As  it  is  designed  to  bring  out  the  ability  in  man,  it  is  quite  the 
reverse.      It  is  humane  government. 

What  are  called  servants  (41  ♦♦^  in  China  are  here  called 
Fudaimono,  Iff  3  ^  i.e.,  kept  from  generation  to  generation  in 
the  family.  Laborers  iJSL  11)  are  employes,  some  engaged  for 
the  day.  some  for  ten  or  twenty  days  and  some  for  a  montL  or 
fo"  two  months.  These  are  called  day  or  month  employes.  In 
China  there  is  no  class  similar  to  that  of  the  house  servants  of 
these  times,  who  are  what  might  be  called  changers  {0\  #). 
The  laboring  class  is  something  like  this,  but  is  not 
the  same.  The  present  changers  (tti  ^*)  tire  men  who  may 
l)e    said  to  be   employed  by    the    year.     That  is,    they  change 
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their  masters  each  year,  and  therefore  their  employers  do 
not  show  them  much  kindness,  and  the  employes  show  very 
little  fidelity  towards  the  masters.  EsjKxially  is  this  so  in 
Yeddo,  where  a  great  many  runaways  and  worthless  fellows 
congregate  and  become  changers  and  thus  pass  through  life,  and 
where  there  are  a  great  many  who  run  away.  Those  who  act  as 
the  sureties  of  these  are  worthless  citizens  and  no  trust  can  be 
placed  in  them.  The  number  of  employers  using  these  changers, 
and  who  yearly  lose  money  and  valuable  property  in  conse- 
quence, cannot  be  estimated.  Though  the  gentry  and  courtiers 
with  field  stipends  can  call  up  and  employ  men  from  their 
estates,  the  people  living  in  the  city  without  rice  stipends  can 
find  only  these  changers  to  employ.  This  was  not  so  in  Japan 
in  the  olden  time,  it  first  came  to  pass  in  this  present .  reign. 
This  is  a  great  misfortune  for  the  gentry  and  the  people  of  these 
times. .  In  a  word,  as  the  citizens  cannot  employ  the  Fudaimono, 
they  are  obliged  to  have  resort  to  the  changers.  In  times 
of  |ieace  they  can  manage  by  this  mieans  to  live  through  a 
year,  perhaps;  but  should  any  tiling  happen  to  the  State  and 
these  changers  enter  the  punitive  army,  then  of  what  use  would 
they  be  ?  For  instance,  should  they  be  put  in  the  ranks  and  be 
let  out  of  the  gates,  they  would  be  sure  to  run  away.  Therefore 
these  changers  are  a  great  injury  to  the  government  of  the 
State.  If  possible,  let  this  state  of  affairs  be  changed,  and,  as 
in  ancient  times,  let  the  servants  be  employed  for  a  long  time. 
If  it  is  realized  that  they  are  to  be  employed  for  long  periods, 
then  the  masters  will  forgive  small  mistakes  and  treat  them 
kindly.  And  then  if  the  servants  know  that  if  they 
leave  this  family  there  will  be  no  other  to  go  to,  it  will  be 
natural  fpr  them  to  overlook  small  cases  of  dissatisfaction 
without  feeling  spiteful,  and  to  work  faithfully  in  their  masters' 
houses.  Men  are  not  all  friends,  fior  are  they  all  enemies.  If 
people  become  masters  and  retainers,  or  become  friends  or 
associates,  and  so  pass  through  years  and  months,  then  through 
their  mutual  love,  charitable  loving  hearts  and  hearts  of  fidelity 
will  be  developed.  This  is  the  humane  way.  It  is  what  is 
generally  called  the  humanity  of  the  sages,  and  can  only  spring 
from   intimacy.     The   changer  has  neither  humane  nor  dutiful 
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feelings.  For  destroying  the  humane  way  there  can  be  no 
evil  to  exceed  this.  When  people  hire  a  person's  house,  they 
generally  have  a  surety  and  a  book  for  receipts.  At  present,  in 
Kyoto  and  Osaka,  when  putting  forward  a  surety,  it  is  not  a 
question  of  his  being  of  greater  or  less  importance,  but  of 
whether  or  not  he  is  the  owner  of  a  house.  It  is  the  la"w  that  if 
a  person  docs  not  own  even  a  small  house  he  cannot  stand  as  a 
surety.  For  this  reason  it  is  not  easy  for  a  runaway  or  "worth- 
less  person  to  rent  a  house.  This  law  is  said  to  be  that  of  the 
Shoshi  (the  Shogun's  representative  at  Kyoto),  Lord  Itagura 
Shigemune,  but  this  law  does  not  obtain  in  Yeddo.  Though  a 
person  has  not  even  a  small  house,  he  nevertheless  can  stand 
as  a  surety,  and  accordingly  runaways  and  worthless  people 
easily  rent  houses  and  live  in  them.  When  they  do  anything^ 
wrong  and  it  is  discovered,  if  the  tenant  nans  away,  so  does 
the  surety,  and  if  the  surety's  surety  is  inquired  after,  he  also 
runs  away  ;  so  that  in  most  cases,  as  there  is  no  responsible 
person  to  lay  hands  on,  the  matter  is  finally  allowed  to  drop. 
This  is  because  the  person  who  does  not  own  a  house  is  of  no 
consequence  and  it  is  very  easy  for  him  to  join  disorderly  bands 
and  run  away.  The  Kyoto  law  is  a  good  one.  *As  for  the 
Yeddo  law,  although  it  is  convenient  for  the  people,  it  is  to  the 
ultimate  benefit  of  runaways  and  other  worthless  characters, 
and  of  course  leads  to  the  increase  of  crime. 

In    the  government    of  this    Dynasty    different   kinds    of 
officials   have    been   established  and  the   control  of  the  gentry 
and  people   within    the   four   seas   is  most  severe;     In   Yeddo 
there  are  Commissioners  of  Shrines  and  Temples,  Commissioners 
of  Finance  and  City  Governors.     By  these  three  kinds  of  Com- 
missioners  and    Governors  (Bugyo  ^  ^)  the  people  of  the  city 
are  governed.     Priests,  nuns,  priesLesscs,  Shinto  priests,  etc.  all 
are  attached    to   the  Commissioner  of  Shrines  and  Temples  ; 
artizans,     business     men     and      city    people     generally      arc 
attached  to  the  Commissioner  of  Finance:  so  that  there  would 
appear  to  be  no  citizens  who  are  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
one  or    other   of  the  three   Bugyo.     And  yet  at  present  in  the 
city  there  are  two  kinds  of  people  who  have  no  office  to  control 
them.     One  of  these  is  i\\aV  o{  V\ve  o\^\.Vv\'w%  V^oxCvc^XSt  Kr^,  sctvi. 
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the  other,  that  of  the  Doshinsha  \ il -C»  K«  begging  priests). 
The  oatlaws  are  what  are  called  in  China  Shi>$hi    (A  4:). 

In  ancient  times  Doshinsha  was  the  name  for  priests  who, 
because  they  were  priests,  had  understanding  hearts.  At 
present  uneducated  priests  are  called  Doshinsha.  Jurisdiction 
means  to  be  above,  have  power  over,  or  govern,  all»  and  is 
what  is  now  called  control.  The  gentry  in  general  came 
originally  from  the  farmers.  The  old  rule  was  that  if  one 
resigned  from  the  gentry  he  returned  to  the  original  farmer 
status.  But  now  in  Japan  people  are  divided  into  two  fixed 
classes,  gentry  and  farmers;  and,  as  the  gentry  family  line 
continues  to  be  gentry,  if  any  resign  from  it,  they  do  not 
return  to  the  farmer  status.  If  they  are  employed  as  feudal 
officials,  they  become  courtiers  and  are  given  salaries ;  other- 
wise they  become  Shoshi  and  work  at  an}'  sort  of  thing  for  a 
livelihood.  Such  persons  are  now  called  outlaws  (Roninj. 
Ronin  are  not  allowed  to  live  in  Kyoto,  Osaka,  and  other  cities. 
As  they  are  also  barred  out  of  the  provinces  of  the  Daimyo, 
there  are  no  places  in  these  where  Ronin  can  live.  But  as  Ycddo 
is  the  Imperial  Capital,  there  has  been  from  ancient  times  no 
prohibition  there  to  Ronin.  And  as  it  is  easy  for  them  to  live 
in  the  place,  a  large  numl}er  of  Ronin  assemble  in  the  Eastern 
Capital.  Although  they  usually  live  at  ease,  yet  under  certain 
circumstances  they  are  officially  inspected  and  some  are  made 
to  suffer.  In  the  places  where  the  Ronin  wish  to  live,  the 
owners  who  let  building  land  and  rent  houses  think  it  will 
cause  trouble  to  rent  to  Ronin,  and  so  they  keep  the  Ronin  at 
a  distance.  This  is  one  of  the  causes  of  suffering  for  the  Ronin. 
The  Ronin  are  not  under  any  control,  yet  when  anything  sjiecial 
occurs,  they  are  attached  to  the  city  governors.  When  all  is 
peaceful,  they  are  not  subject  to  government  orders  ;  but  when 
any  thing. special  occurs,  they  appear  at  the  governor's  office 
and  are  treated  the  same  as  the  merchant  class.  Thus  the 
bodies  of  gentlemen  are  disgraced*  Though  they  are  Shoshi 
to-day,  they  may  be  employed  to-morrow  as  officials  or  even 
court  gentry  of  the  State. 

To  treat  a  person  who  may  lx?come  the  courtier  of  a 
DAimyo  just  as  a   shopkeeper   is  treated    is  not    the    way  to 
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develop  uprightness  among  the  gentry      As  the  Doshinsha  art 
priests,  if  any  thing  happens   and    they   have   to  report  at  an 
office,  it  is  at  that  of  the  Commissioner  of  Shrines  and  Temples. 
But,  as  this  officer    has  no  jurisdiction  over    them,  the   Doshin- 
sha   usually  do  not  receive  the   commands  of  the  government. 
Usually  there   are   different    sects  connected  with    the  temples. 
Within  any  one  sect  there  is  a  Manager  (  fli  H  ),  and  there  are 
Head  Temples  (*  #;,  and  a  Junto  (t9  H),  or  Head  of  the  Means 
of  Communication,    each    supervising    its    own    department. 
Educated  priests  are   controlled   by   the   Chief  Head    Temples 
(;fc  [\\  ^)  of  a  sect.     In  this  way  they  receive  the  orders  of  the 
government.     There  is  a  kind  of  priests  called  Loafing  Priests 
(MA).     These  are  men  like  the  beggars  and  pariahs.     They  are 
the  beggars   among  priests,    and    though  they    are    the    very 
lowest   type  of  the  class,  they    too    have  supervision  and   are 
governed  under  one  head.     So  they  receive  the   orders    of  the 
government*     It    is   only   the    Doshinsha  who  have   no  super- 
vision.    The  two  (the  Ronin  and  Doshinsha)  are   outside   the 
purview    of  the    law.     My  private  opinion  is  that   the  super- 
vision   of  the    Ronin    ought   to    be   entrusted   to  an   Imperial 
Courtier  of  the  sixth  rank  or  over,  having  an   assistant  official 
and    infantry    under    him    to    supervise     the   different     Ronin 
throughout  the  city.     All    Ronin    living  in    the   city  ought    to 
have  their  former  domicile   clearly  defined,  and  their  ancestors 
plainly   specified  and  their  names  and  places  of  residence  in  the 
city  registered  ;    and  of  those  Ronin   having  ancestors  who  are 
honest  and  who  are  wealthy  in  houses  and  goods,  one   in   each 
of  the   four  quarters  of  the  city  ought  to  be  appointed  as  head 
to  communicate  the  government  orders  to  the  rest.    If  such  like 
arrangements   were  made,  the    Ronin   would   become  more  up- 
right, and   there  would  be  very  few  worthless  gentry.     Again, 
there  are   now    men  who  are   not    Ronin    by  descent,  but  are 
in  fact  farmers,  artizans,  merchants  and  shopkeepers,  and  who 
merely  present  the  appearance  of  samurai.     Lying,  they  call 
themselves  Ronin.     There  arc  living  in  the  city  a  great  number 
of  this  sort  of  men,  who,   wearing  two    swords,    deceive   the 
gentry  and  the  common  people.     If  there  were  a  control   office 
for  Ronin,  and    if  the    places  whence  Ronin  have  cOme  were 
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there  verified,  then  such  fellows  as  these  would  naturally  cease 
to  exist.  This  would  help  to  maintain  peaceful  government,  and 
also  help  forward  military  preparations.  The  proper  temples  fot 
the  Doshinsha  should  all  be  in  one  part  of  the  city,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  class,  no  matter  of  what  sect,  should  all  be  placed 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  these  temples,  and  the  native  place — 
the  place  where  he  came  from,  and  the  business  of  each  of  these 
Doshinsha  should  be  clearly  stated.  The  temples  from  which 
they  have  severally  obtained  permission  to  become  priests 
should  send  certificates  to  the  temples  of  their  particular 
jurisdiction,  and  the  temples  of  jurisdiction  should  issue  cer- 
tificates, or  wooden  tickets,  to  be  worn  during  life,  to  the 
Doshinsha;  and  from  their  number  they  should  have  several 
chiefs  appointed,  as  has  been  said,  to  communicate  all  or- 
dinary government  orders.  Generally,  there  are  very  few 
Doshinsha  who  live  in  temple  buildings.  Most  of  them  live  in 
cities  and  villages  and  mingle  with  other  people ;  but,  as  there 
is  no  supervision  over  them,  there  are  a  great  many  worthless 
fellows,  and  these  never  cease  to  do  evil.  If  there  were 
supervising  offices  and  they  were  made  subject  to  inspection  from 
time  to  time,  then  the  worthless  fellows  would  have  no  places 
to  hide  in  and  the  evil  would  be  graduallj'  checked.  This 
would  materially  help  the  government  of  the  State. 

The  regulations  with  regard  to  the  State  crowning  are  as 
already  explained  by  me  in  my  essay  on  Distinctive  Clothing. 
At  the  present  time  it  would  be  difficult  to  make  regulations 
at  once  for  distinctive  clothing;  but  if  the  clothing  of  the 
gentry  and  common  people  could  be  regulated,  it  would  \>e  of 
advantage  to  them.  The  former  Shogun  ordered  that  the  women 
of  the  gentry  and  common  people  should  not  wear  small 
sleeves  and  clothing  sewn  with  gold  thread,  and  the  clothing  of 
farmers,  artisans  and  merchants  was  limited  to  silk  and  pongee. 
At  that  time  the  women  of  the  gentry  and  common  people  were 
ordered  to  take  the  gold  thread  out  of  their  small  sleeve  cloth- 
ing, and  to  take  off  the  gold  covering.  But  in  a  short  time 
this  law  was  abolished,  and  afterwards  the  women  of  the  gentrj' 
and  common  |)eople  wore  in  public  small  sleeves  and  clothing 
sewn  withgold  thread.     This  is  what  was  called  '*  the  law  of 
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the  three  days.**    After  abolishing  this  law,  should  again  the 
wearing   of  gold  thread    be  generally  prohibited  to  the  women 
of  the  gentry  and   common  people,  it   would   become    a    great 
misfortune.      That   is  to    say,    if  small    sleeves    and    embroi- 
deries are  once  prohibited  and  the  wearing  of  them  is  stopped, 
it  will  cost  the  homes  of  the  gentry  and  common  people  who 
ordered  them    a  large   sum   to  buy  new  silk,  cotton  and  linen 
clothing  etc.     If  silken  small  sleeves  have  to  be  sold  off,  there 
will  be  no  buyers ;  but  if  it  is  seen  that  silk,  cotton  and  linen  are 
immediately  wanted,  the  prices  will  become  high.     If  this  hap- 
pens, then  the  troubles  of  the  gentry  and  common  people  wll  be 
doubled.     Again,  for  the   clothing  of  small  sleeves   sewn    with 
gold  thread  to  become  useless  and  good  for  nothing,  is  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  laws  of  heaven  and  earth.     This  is  not  good 
government.     The   common  people  alone  should    be  prohibited 
from  using  splendid  embroideries  ;  while  the  men  and  women  of 
the  gentry  and  those  above  them  ought  to  l>e  allowed  to  "wear 
splendid  embroideries.     If  this  is  done,  all  of  the  splendid  em- 
broideries of  the  common    people  will  have    to  be  sold  off,   and 
those  people   who  cut  up.  these    splendid   embroideries  vrill  of 
course  sell  them  cheap,  and  this  will  result  in  all  of  the  beautiful 
clothing  of  the  people  being  returned  to  the  gentry,  there  being 
a  difference  in  rank  between  the  gentry  and  the  common  people, 
that  of  the  gentry  being  high  and  that  of  the  people  low.    This 
wearing  of  embroideries  by  the  gentry  would  be  the  distinctive 
clothing  of  the  period.     Generally,  the  clothing  worn  is  what 
distinguishes  the  noble  from  the  ignoble  and    the  high  from  the 
low.     As  there  are  at  present  no  regulations  with  regard  to  the 
clothing   of  the  gentry  and  common  people,  there  is  no  means 
of  distinguishing  between  the  high  and  the  low,  especially  when 
the  gentry  and  courtiers  are  poor  and  wear  poor  clothing.     As 
the  rich  among    the  common  people  are   many  and  they   wear 
plenty  of  beautiful   clothing,    the  gentry   are  always   pressed 
down   by  the  people  as  if  they  had  no  shadows.     Because   of 
this,  the  gentry  and  courtiers  naturally  toady  to  such  fellows 
as  merchants  and  shopkeepers.     This  is  not  the  kind  of  thing 
to  advance  the  spirit  of  the  gentry.     Is  this  not  sad  ? 
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In  China  the  people  have  the  live  terras  Sei  (it),  Shi  (^  , 
Mei  (45),  Ji  (^)  and  Go  (9).  Sei  applies  to  one  family  line  from 
the  first  ancestor  down.  In  Japan  we  have  the  Sei  shown  in 
examples  like  Minamoto,  Taira,  Fujiwara  and  Tachibana. 
Shi  is  a  term  used  for  the  division  of  descendants  and  is  taken 
from  the  districts  they  severally  govern.  Or,  it  is  the  taking  by 
a  family  for  its  own  name  of  the  name  of  the  place  of  domicile. 
This  appears  in  the  term  Shizoku  (^  81).  In  Japan  we  have  ex- 
amples of  this  in  the  Minamoto,  Nitta,  Ashikaga,  and  so  on. 
This  is  what  we  now  call  surnames  (ffi  ^).  Mei  is  the  name 
(45)  given  at  the  time  of  birth  by  the  father.  In  Japan  we  have 
examples  of  this  in  Yoritomo  and  Takauji  etc.  What  the 
vulgar  now  call  Nanori  (ife  SI)  is  just  this.  Ji  (aza  ^)  is  the 
name  given  to  one  on  his  arriving  at  the  age  of  fifteen  and 
when  the  ceremonial  hat  and  coat  are  put  on  by  the  godfather. 
The  name  being  given  to  show  the  person *s  virtue,  it  is  called 
the  name  for  showing  the  virtue  (S  ft  9).  Therefore,  when  a 
person  refers  to  himself  bespeaks  of  his  Mei  (45),  and  when 
spoken  of  by  others  he  is  called  by  his  Ji.  This  is  according  to 
the  rules  of  etiquette.  Go  is  the  name  used  temporarily  by 
other  {persons  when  the  Mei  (^fe)  and  Ji  {^^)  are  not  used. 

These  are,  as  above  stated,  the  five  kinds  of  names  used 
in  China.  In  Japan  there  are  three  kinds,  namely,  Sei  (it), 
Shi  {A),  and  Mei  (^fe).  The  other  two,  Ji  and  Go,  do  not  exist. 
The  ancients  had  such  names  (^)  as  Taro  and  Jiro,  but  these 
are  not  really  names  (^),  they  are  Gyotei  (ft  S^).  Gyotei  are 
brothers  in  order  of  birth.  In  the  To  dynasty  of  China,  when  a 
man  was  spoken  of,  he  was  wont  to  l)e  called  by  his  Gyotei.  The 
Japanese,  following  this  example,  called  people  by  their  Gyotei. 
Where  we  at  present  call  a  man  Sayemon,  Hioyei  or  Daiyu,  it 
is  because  in  ancient  times  a  warrior  named,  say  Goro,  who 
was,  perhaps,  Jo  (W)  of  the  Guards  (W),  was  then  called 
Gorobybei.  Again,  Jiro  as  Jo  of  the  Guards  ^Sayemon,  >fe  flf  H) 
was  called  Jirosayemon.  The  Jo  of  Eimon  and  Hyoyei 
(Guards)  were  sixth  rank  officials  (*&),  and  if  they  were  ad- 
vanced to  the  fifth  rank,  they  were  called  Daiyu  (:fc  ^). 
Yoshitsune  being  Kuro  (ninth  brother),  when  he  became  ]o  of 
the  fifth  rank,  he  was  called  Kuro-Daiyu-Hankan  (itBR  k^^ClT), 
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that  is,  the  judge  of  the  Eimon  and  Hyoyei.  Then  again, 
when  the  samurai,  Sayeinon  of  Minamoto,  became  Jo,  he  w^as 
called  Minamoto  Sayemon.  When  a  samurai  of  the  Taira 
became  Jo  of  Hyoyei.  he  was  called  Heiyoei.  Tliesteare  all  the 
names  of  officials.  This  custom  has  remained  until  these  latter 
times.  Persons  who  were  not  even  officials  of  the  Guards 
copied  from  the  ancients,  and,  using  the  official  names,  \%-ere 
guilty  of  practical  rebellion.  Again,  people  of  to-day  "who  call 
themselves  So-and-so  Nosuke,  So-and-so  Nojo  and  So-and-so 
Noshin  etc.,  are  all  using  the  names  of  officials.  Again,  take 
those  w^ho  to-day  are  appointed, to  the  Jiu  fifth  rank  and  who 
call  themselves  Lord  of  Yamashiro  or  Lord  of  Yamato,  these 
are  using  the  official  names  of  governors 

•  Nakatsukasa-no-Taiyu,  Kamon,  Uta,  Chumu,  Jobu,Gagaku 
etc.  are  all  official  names.     The  present  custom  of  thinking  that 
these  are  all  mere  names  is  a  great  mistake.     Names  are  ^what 
we  now  call  nanori.     The  Japanese  have  never  as  a  rule  had 
Ji  and   Go.     It  is  a   private  affair  of  scholars  if  they  have  Ji 
and  Go.     In  ancient   times  it  was   usual  for   the  Kuge,   Buke 
and  common    people  to  be  called  by  their  given    names  (^)  ; 
but   in  later    times  it    has    become  the  custom  to   call    people 
even  privately  by  their  official  titles  (S  ^).     The  use  of  given 
names  (^)  has   gradually    disappeared.     It   is   now    only    the 
Kuge  who  retain  the  old  custom  and  make  use  of  them.      The 
Buke  are  never  so  called  ;  so  that  amongst  relatives  and  friends 
they     mutually     do    not     know    each    other's    given    names 
(^).     Even  in  the   ceremonies  at   Court   these  given  names  (^) 
are  not    used.     And  as    in    the    State    Registers  they  are    not 
recorded  and  only  official    names    are   given,  it  is    difficult  to 
understand  who  So-and-so  really  is.      It  is  very  usual  in  these 
late  times,    for  father  and    son     for    generations   to    succeed 
by     common    custom    to     the    official     title.       Again,    in     the 
same  family   you    will    find    that    the    official    title  by  which 
that  man    was    called    vesterdav    is    used    for   this   man    to- 
day.      For    instance,     where     formerly     the     Prince    Matsu- 
moto  was  called  Midzuno,  Lord  of  Hiuga,   afterwards    when 
Prince    Matsumoto    was    overthrown,     Yuki,    who    succeeded 
him,  was  also   called  Midzuno,  Lord    of  Hiuga,   and   so    on. 
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Especially  when  there  are  a  great  many,  in  addition  to  the 
Daimyo,  who  arc  called  Matsumoto,  and  when  one  official  title 
is  used  for  this  and  that  man  indiscriminately  and  only  the  sur- 
name and  official  title  are  given,  there  will  be  no  means  of  know- 
ing who  any  particular  man  is.  If  these  kinds  of  people  do  not  use 
their  given  names  {^)  but  only  their  official  titles,  and  if  in  the 
Court  Recordsetc.  the  given  names(^)are  omitted  and  only  the 
official  names  or  titles  recorded,  there  willbegreatconfusion,and, 
much  more,  it  will  be  impossible  to  tell  who  a  man  is  after  five  or 
ten  years.  Thus  of  what  use  will  the  register  be?  This  is  a 
great  oversight  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  law.  Even  now 
there  are  Kuge  who  have  existed  from  ancient  times,  and 
who  commonly  use  their  given  names  (^).  There  are  such 
names  as  Konoyeand  Kujo,  but  these  are  not  individual  names. 
The  offices  ofdaijin  (^S)  and  nagon  (tRS")  are  not  the  offices 
of  an  individual,  and  when  those  who  fill  them  speak  of 
themselves  officially  they  do  not  use  their  given  names  (^). 
But  as  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  be  called  ordinarily 
by  the  names  (S)  of  their  houses  or  by  their  official  titles, 
they  should  call  themselves  each  by  his  own  given  name  (^). 
This  does  not  apply  to  Kuge  only,  but  to  religious  officials  as 
well,  such  as  those  of  Kamo  and  Yoshida,  who  use  their  given 
names  (/jj )  in  a  similar  way.  When  I  visited  Kamo  some  time 
ago  I  saw  in  the  reception  guard  room  the  names  of  Negi  etc. 
There  were  several  long  boards  hung  up  with  the  names 
of  Negi  written  on  them.  The  ranks  of  Juigoika,  Shorokuijo 
etc.  were  written  above,  and  the  surnames  (it-6)  Kamo  So-and- 
so  written  below,  with  surnames  (ffi^)  in  addition  for  each 
house.  They  had  such  official  titles  as  Sakon,  Hoyobu  etc., 
and  they  were  usually  called  by  their  surnames  and  their 
temporary  official  titles.  For  instance,  although  they  were 
called  Ichojo,  Mimbu,  Nashimoto,  Zakyo  etc.,  in  the  register 
of  the  head  of  the  shrine  they  were  not  so  recorded,  but  only 
their  rank,  position  and  surnames  (tt^)  were  given.  This 
was  according  to  the  old  laws  of  Japan  and  also  to  the 
Etiquette  of  the  Middle  Kingdom.  Actors,  too,  have 
surnames  (S^)  and  official  names,  and  are  usually  called  by 
them;  but  in  the  Index  of  Museums  only  the  surnames  (JUA) 
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are  recorded,  as  in  the  case  of  the  religious  officials  of  Kamo. 
They  all  continue  in  the  good  old  fashion.  I  would  like  to  see 
the  present  Kuge  follow  this  custom,  if  that  were  possible. 

The  local  officials  in  calling  upon  daimyo  and  those  below 
them,  and    ordinary  citizens  in  calling  upon  their  lords  or  upon 
courtiers  and  gentry,  should  use  their  given  names  (45)  below 
and  in  conjunction  with  their  surnames  (ffi^)  and  official  titles 
(*ir-€).     In  a  catalogue  of  presents,  too,  whatever  the  rank  of 
the  giver,  the  given    name  (^)    should   certainly    be   written. 
Courtiers,  gentry  and  common  people  should  use  them  in  their 
every  day  letters,  and   in  State  Records  the  documents  of  the 
Emperor  should  certainly  contain  such  names  (^)  as  occasion 
requires.     In  daily  intercourse,  when  speaking  of  oneself,  the 
given  name  (^ )  should  always  be  used,  just  as  it  is  with  Kug^e. 
If  this   were  done,  then  given  names  (^fe)  would  be  currently 
known    and    people  would  mutually  remember  them.     And  if 
the   given   name    (^)    remained    on  letters,  then,  even  after  a 
lapse  of  years  and  months,  there  would  be  no  confusion  as  to 
personal  identity.      Since  at  present  the  given  name  (^  ;  is  not 
used,  it  often  happens  that  during  a  person's  whole  lifetime  his 
name  is   not  known  even    amongst  his  relations,  friends  and 
near  acquaintances.     Generally,  from    the   Emperor   down    to 
the   Daimyo,    gentry   and   common    people,    there  are  no  true 
names  (^)  except  nanori  (^^).     Amongst  the  people  the   true 
name    (K^)    is   known  as    the    nanori.      It  is   called    nanori 
because  it  is  the  name  (^  0  )  by  which  a  person  calls  himself. 
Again,    lately,  amongst  the  common   people   the    custom  has 
prevailed  of  having  good-luck  and  bad-luck  names  (^).      Great 
weight    is    put   on   the   rhythm  of  the  ideograph  sounds,  and 
because   of  the  choice  of  characters  on  the  basis  of  their  for- 
tunate    sounds   there    is    a   great    similarity    in    names   (^S). 
Inasmuch  as  the  gentry  and  common  people  are  very  numer- 
ous, it  is  impossible  to  say  how  many  persons  there  are   hav- 
ing the   same   given    names  (^).     Even  amongst  the  daimyo, 
whose  number    does  not  exceed  three  hundred,  there  are  many 
of  the  same  given  name  (^).     Then,  there  are  a  great  many 
who  because  of  good  or  evil  fortune  change  their  given  names 
(^)  several  times  during  their  lifetimes.     To  change  an   official 
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title  it  is  necessary  to  apply  for  permission  from  one's  lord, 
but  the  given  name  (^)  is  changed  repeatedly  without  any  such 
permission.  Is  this  not  wrong?  It  is  the  height  of  stupidity 
and  altogether  against  reason.  I  should  like  to  see  an  order 
issued  by  the  government  that  rhyming  names  and  the  liberty 
to  change  given  names  (^)  at  will  be  strictly  prohibited. 
Rhyming  names  of  course  exist  in  China;  but  in  Japan  they 
came  into  vogue  only  seventj-  or  eighty  years  ago,  and  the 
custom  is  a  very  bad,  foolish  and  unreasonable  one.  If  it 
were  prohibited,  it  would  be  the  best  of  good  fortune  for  the 
nation.  Should  given  names  (^)  become  current  in  the  way  I 
have  indicated,  people  would  naturally  avoid  using  the  same 
names;  and  if  rhyming  names  and  the  matching  of  names  were 
abolished,  then  a  wider  use  of  characters,  and,  likewise,  the 
use  of  dissimilar  characters,  would  come  to  prevail,  so  that 
the  employment  of  the  same  given  name  by  different  persons 
would  grow  more  rare.  But  ifalawasto  names  cannot  be 
Established,  then  the  matching  of  sounds  must  be  prohibited. 

In  ancient  times  in  Japan  when  marquises,  lords 
courtiers,  gentry  and  the  common  people  addressed  each  other 
they  were  wont  to  use  the  word  Dono  (JHl).  This  we  may 
find  in  old  books.  When  Genkei  was  Emperor,  Kin  saw  this 
in  the  Etiquette  of  Letters.  From  the  time  of  Muromachi  the 
custom  of  calling  a  person  Sama  (H^  began,  and  it  has  con- 
tinued to  this  day.  In  early  times  all,  both  the  honorable 
and  the  humble,  were  called  Dono ;  but  now  we  have  the  two 
forms  used,  Dono  and  Sama.  In  China  the  Emperor  (^"P)  is 
called  Heika  (ffiT)  and  the  Crown  Prince  {'k'f')  is  called  Dono 
and  Princes  of  the  Blood  (tt.^),  Cabinet  Ministers  (^4B)  and 
other  high  officials  are  called  by  a  name  meaning  Excellency 
(BUT).  There  is  also  the  custom  of  calling  them  Sokka  (J£T  . 
Even  in  Japan  the  Ministers  QkS.  are  called  Denka  (JftT), 
but  as  Dono  (Jft)  has  the  meaning  of  Denka,  there  is 
some  reason  for  the  practice  Not  only,  however,  is  there  no 
reason  for  using  Sama,  but  Sama  really  approaches  the  form 
of  the  language  of  women.  Again,  in  the  story  books  written 
in  Japanese  (in  Kana^  Dono,  and  not  Sama,  is  commonly  used. 
This  Sama   is  a  very  vulgar   form   of  address.     If  possible    I 
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would  like  to  see  the  use  of  Sama  abolished  and  all  the  people, 
high  and  low  alike,  return  to  the  old  Dono  usage.  Even  now 
the  Kuge  do  not  use  Sama.  To  preserve  old  customs  is  a  very 
good  thing. 

Good   citizens  are  generally  those   who  engage   honestly 
in  agriculture,  handicrafts,  mercantile  business  or  shop-keeping. 
The  rest  are  outcasts  (^^).  This  is  as  has  already  been  shown. 
It  is  natural  for  some  men  to  like  honest  work,  but  for  others 
not  to  care  for  it,  and  to  prefer  instead  the   dishonest  work  ol 
the  outcast.     Those  who  like  dishonest  work  are  all  worthless 
fellows.     To  educate  and  change  these  worthless   fellows    into 
good   citizens   was   more   than   the.  Emperors  Kyo  and  Shun 
could  accomplish.     Therefore,  there  were   established    in   their 
Imperial  cities  and  in  the  castles  of  the   Princes  all  kinds  of 
diversions,  which  were  made  the  occupations  of  the  outcasts, 
such   diversions   namely   as  had   their  centers  in  the  theatres, 
pleasure- wo  men   houses,  hair-dressers*  establishments,  those  of 
conjurers  etc.     The   number   of  these  places  was  according^  to 
whether  the  number   of  the   citizens  in    the  city   was   great 
or     small.        The     castle-capitals    of  Japan   at     present     are 
Ycddo,    Kyoto     and    Osaka.     Osaka  is  smaller   than    Yeddo, 
but.    although    Kyoto    is   smaller    than  Osaka,  the  number  of 
theatres,    hair-dressers'    establishments    etc.    is    several    times 
greater  there  even  than  in  Yeddo.  Yeddois  the  greatest  city  within 
the  seas,  and  it  is  not  known  how  many  millions  of  courtiers, 
gentry  and   common    people    live   there;   but,  apart  from    the 
pleasure-women  houses  of  the  Yoshiwara    and  the  theatres  in. 
Boundary  Street,  there  are  practically  no  theatres  or  hair-dress- 
ing  places.     Those    which   existed    until    recent  times  were  all 
abolished   under  Shotoku    and  Kyoho   (1711—1735).    As   for 
the     worthless   fellows    who    had    previously    lived    by    their 
dishonest  cflforts,  having  no  means  of  livelihood  and  having  lost 
their  occupations,  there  were  unknown  thousands  and  tens  ol 
thousands  of  them  to  be  found  any  day  who  were  cold  and 
starving.     As  they  were  originally  pleasure-loving,  lazy,  worth- 
less characters,  they  could  not  learn    to  do  honest  work  and 
become  good  citizens ;  and  as  they  could   not  support  life  by 
pleasure  and  idleness,   they  naturally  became  gamblers,  and, 
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finally,  falling  into  extremities,  they  became  evil  doers  such  as 
robbers  and  incendiaries.  This  is  a  natural  result  and  can- 
not be  helped. 

Therefore,  in  Imperial  cities  and  Princes*  castles  it  is  a  part 
of  good  government  to  establish  a  number  of  pleasure-provid- 
ing places,  such  as  theatres,  pleasure- women  houses  etc.  There 
are  three  advantages  that  naturally  result  from  so  doing. 
One  is  that  because  of  these  various  pleasures  the  city  flourishes. 
The  flourishing  of  the  city  is  one  sign  of  peace.  Without  it  the 
cit)' would  beduH  and  lonely.  Loneliness  is  a  sign  of  decay.  The 
second  advantage  is  that  worthless  fellows  are  thus  enabled  to 
make  a  living,  and  so  are  naturally  deterred  from  committing 
such  bad  deeds  as  robbery  and  incendiarism.  Such  fellows 
when  they  do  evil  do  it  knowing  that  they  must  be  punished. 
It  is  not  because  they  like  evil ;  they  do  it  because  they  cannot 
help  themselves.  As  for  the  third  advantage,  it  is  this,  that 
gold  and  silver,  generally  speaking,  should  circulate  and  not 
remain  idle.  If  these  pleasure  places  are  many  in  number, 
then  the  gold  and  silver  of  the  rich  among  the  citizens  will  be 
scattered  and  thus  pass  into  circulation.  If  there  are  no 
pleasure  houses,  then  the  gold  and  silver  of  the  rich  will  not  be 
so  scattered,  but  will  remain  hoarded  up  in  strong  rooms  for 
long  periods  of  time,  and  the  gold  and  silver  that  is  current 
will  become  scarce.  These  three  things  are  all  for  the  good 
and  evil  of  the  state,  and  the  government  officials  who, 
without  perceivingthc  good  and  evil  involved  in  them,  prohibit 
all  such  pleasuring  are  men  who  do  not  know  how  to  govern 
peacefully.  If  possible  I  would  like  to  see  the  prohibition  avoided. 
There  are,  however,  two  things  which  ought  to  l>e 
prohibited  to  citizens.  In  the  first  place,  while  it  is  right  and 
proper  that  Buddhist  priests  should  expound  the  law  in 
temples,  the}'  now  gather  foolish  people  together  in  market 
places  and  shops  and  expound  the  law  to  them  there;  and 
there  are  even  some  of  the  laity  who  thus  expound  the  law. 
This  is  against  both  the  Buddhist  law  and  that  of  the  State. 
Secondly,  in  ancient  times  there  was  no  such  doctrine  as  that 
of  Shinto.  The  present  day  Shinto  was  first  started  by 
Urabe  Kanetomo  (Ashikaga  Period).     It  is  a  doctrine  used  by 
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priests  and  priestesses  acting  for  the  Gods.     It  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  governing  of  the  State  or  with  the  care  -of  one's 
body.     It  is  of  no  profit  for  the  ordinary   person  to   stud j  it, 
but  quite  the  reverse,  the  study  will   only  do  harm.     If  this 
doctrine  is  to  be  preached,    then   only    priests   and    priestesses 
should  be   assembled,   and   that  at  the  houses  of  priests  and 
priestesses.     Ordinary  persons  should  not  have  it  taught  to 
them.     But  now  such  as   are  not   even   priests   or   priestesses 
learn  the  doctrine  and  get  foolish  citizens  together  in   market 
places  and  shops  and  preach  to   them,  and  even  passers-by  on 
the  roads  are  caused  to  hear.     These  two  things  do   a  great 
deal  of  harm  to  government,  and  if  possible  they  should    be 
strictly    prohibited.     When   the   State  does  not  prohibit  that 
which  ought  to  be  prohibited,  and  prohibits  that  which  ought 
not  to  be  prohibited,  it  simply  means  that  its  offices  are  filled 
by  officials  who  do  not  understand  the  first  principles  of  govern- 
ment.    At  present  the  daimyo  have  caretakers  in  their  palaces 
in  the  Eastern  Capital,  whose  business  it  is  to  hear  daily  of  the 
various  matters  of  State  government  and  of  any  changes   or 
good  or  evil  fortune    that   may   come  to    other  daimyo  of  the 
same    rank.     These    are    called    Caretakers    (Rusui   V^)    or 
Listening  Officials  (fi^;.     This  custom    did    not  prevail  at  the 
time  of  the  beginning  of  the  State  (third   Shogun,  lyemitsu), 
but    began  at    some  unknown  subsequent  period.     At  present 
the  office  is  a  most  important   one  relative  to  the  daimyo.     At 
first  this  rule  for  the  officials  of  the  daimyo  obtained  informally 
and  only  in  this  dynasty  has  it    been    made  into    a  State  law. 
It  is  not  right,  however,  that  these  officials  should  inquire  into 
the  changes,  losses  and    gains  of  daimyo  of  the  same  rank  as 
that  of  their  masters.     If  they  have  their  masters*  interests  at 
heart    when    they   appear  at  Court,    they  should  not  concern 
themselves  about    the    interests  of  others.     Should    anything 
untoward    happen,    or    should    they  decide    upon  action  based 
upon    the   knowledge  and  decision   of  their  lords,  they  would 
have  no  time  to  concern  themselves  with  the  affairs  of  others. 
In  ancient  times   the    Daimyo    were  wont  to  decide  all  matters 
for  themselves,  whether  public  or  private,  and  it  could  therefore 
be  clearly  seen    whether  they  were  clever   or    foolish,    loyal    or 
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otherwise.     At  present   the  listening  officials   ask   about    the 
aflfairs  of  daimyo  of  the  same    rank  as    that  of  their  masters, 
and  the  result  is  that  all  things  are  done  in  the  same  way  and 
no  one  daimyo  is  permitted  to    excel    another.     Even  if  one  is 
determined   to  perform  some  extra  act  of  duty,  he  may  not  do 
so.     Consequently  even  a  mediocre  lord  does    not   fall   behind 
others.     This   is    what    is   called   advancing   or    retreating  in 
companies.     By  advancing  or  retreating  in  companies  is  meant 
that  all  of  one  rank  advance  or  retreat  together.     In  this  way 
the   cleverness   and    stupidity  of  the    daimyo    are   all    mixed 
up   together.       They     cannot     decide    on     matters   of    duty 
themselves,  but  must  leave  all  to  the  listening  officials.    Thus, 
these    officials,    having   public    duties  entrusted    to  them,  gain 
power  in  the  daimyos*  palaces,  and  the  lords  and    courtiers  all, 
being  afraid  of  them,  yield  to  their  wishes   in    all   things.    The 
listening    officials,    taking   advantage    of    the    positions    they 
thus    occupy,    are   guilty    of  the  offence  of  pushing  their  own 
selfish  interests.     And  then,  again,  these  listening  officials  of 
various  daimvates   combine  with  one  another  to  thwart  their 
resi)ective  lords  in  every  way.     That  a  man's  retainers  should 
not  have  intercourse  with  strangers  is  the  way  of  the  samurai; 
but  the  present   day    listening  officials  think   most    of  outside 
intercourse  and  despise  their  lords.     These  officials  are  all  guilty 
of  rebellion  against  the   way  of  the    retainer.     The  reason  for 
the    overthrow   of  the  customs  of  the    daimyo  lies    in   origin 
just  here.     This  injures  the  government  of  the  local  officials  in 
their    several  jurisdictions.     If   possible    I  should  like    to  see 
this  custom  abolished  and  the  daimyo  left   free,  as   in    ancient 
timos,   to   do  their  public  duty  as  they  wish.     If  not  prohibited 
by  the  government,  why  should  not  some  lord  (daimyo)  who  is 
greater  than  the  others  make  bold  to  put  a  stop  to  the  custom  ? 
With    regard    to    the   daily   affairs    of    government,  these 
could  be  ascertained  through  one  of  the   Court   gentry.     With 
regard  to  the  changes  for  good  or  ill  with  daimyo  of  the   same 
rank,    news   could    be  had  through  kind  friends  giving  informa- 
tion.    That    which    could   not   be   gained    in    this   way   could 
somehow  be  learned  later.    But  even  if  no  news  were  obtainable 
regarding  these  matters,   that  would  not  cause  any  sufferimg. 
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Other  matters  than  these,  such  as  particular  duties  and   social 
calls  and   presents  given  in  times  of  joy  and  sorrow,  all  these 
could    be    dealt   with   personally.     By   thus   attendinj*^    to    all 
matters,  even  if  there   were  no  listening  officials,  nothing  would 
be  neglected.     But  as  there  are  now  no  daimyo  of  exceptional 
ability,   they   have   been   led   by   custom — ^it   has   not   been  by 
regulation  of  the  State — into  this  listening  officials  arrangement, 
with  the  result  that  they  have  lost   their   awe-inspiring    status 
as   lords,    and   the   listening    officials   their   sense   of  duty    as 
retainers.     Is  this  not  a  sorrowful  condition    of  these    latter 
times?     Gcnerallv,  the  retainers  who  stand  near  the  left  and  the 
right  hands  of  their   lords   are   not   allowed   to   mingle    with 
outsiders.      This     is    an    ancient    practice.     It    prevents    the 
useless  leakage  to  outsiders  of  the  lord's  private  affairs.     But 
if  the  near  retainers  go  abroad,  they  can  sell  their  power  and 
knowledge  and  get  private  gain  ;  and  the  gentry  and    common 
people  take  advantage  of  this  fact  to  obtain  gain  and   such 
things  as  are  not  good.  In  this  way  a  great  deal  of  harm  is  done 
to  government.     Therefore,  from  ancient  times,  we  have  had  the 
saying  that  the  retainer  standing  near  his  lord  should  be  prohibited 
from  mingling  with  outsiders.     This  is  a  matter  of  which   the 
lords  of  men  ought  to  take  careful  notice.    In  governing  a  State 
the  fact  that  the  gentry  and  common  people  are  attached  to  the 
soil  belongs  to  the  l)eginnings  of  things.     This  has  already  been 
said.     Therefore,  when  the  daimvo  have  once  become  established 
in   a  province,  they  ought  never  to   leave    it,  but   always  to 
remain  there  like  the  hardening  rock.    The  government,  however, 
is  repeatedly  moving  the  daimyo  to  other  places,  and  this  leads 
to  the  decay  of  the  State.     In  times  of  peace  it  means  hardship 
for  the  royal  house,  and  in  rebellious  times  it   means  deficient 
war  i>reparations  and  easy  overthrow.     In  order  to  the  peace- 
ful government  of  the  State  it  is  certainly  best  that  the  Daimyo 
be  not  thus  moved  about.     We  have  in  this  dynasty  what  is 
called    "  changing  of  places."     It  is  customary  for  hereditary 
daimyo  and  friends  to  move    and    exchange  fiefs.     There  are 
some  daimyo  who  change  their  places  several  times  during  a 
single   lifetime.      This  leads    to     trouble    for   the    daimyo,    is 
tiresome   for   the   people  and  contrary  to  human  government; 
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and  H  makes  light  of  the  necessity  fur  military  preparations. 
If  possible,  this  changing-of'places  system  should  be  aboUshed. 
and  the  daimyo  be  made  to  govern  each  his  own  province 
continuously  and  for  a  long  time.  This  Avould  be  the  way  of 
peace  and  a  method  of  government  in  conformity  with  that  of 
the  sages. 


The  Recording  Secretary  Ihen  read  the  foDnwing  commenls  on  Mr. 
Eirby'a  paper  from  Mr.  John  C.  Hall,  British  Cooni  I -General  in  Yokohamo:— 

For  English  renders  Mr.  Kirby  may  be  considered  the  discoverfr  of  Daiai, 
and  his  translalions  Tram  that  aulhor'ii  works  I  regard  as  amongBt  the  mot-t 
Tsluable  portion  of  the  material  for  aocioloKical  research  to  be  found  in  the 
Society's  transactions.  Dazai  waaavigoroiis  thinker  of  the  old  or  congerTalive 
•choolof  Confuciini«m,  a  profound  student  of  the  ethical  pbiloeophy  of  China 
and  of  China's  political  history  ;  always  on  the  alert  to  apply  the  wisdom 
gained  from  his  studies  to  the  institutions  and  manners  of  hia  own  country.  His 
remarka  on  the  institution*  of  marriage  and  adoption  in  the  paper  which  has 
just  been  read,  show  him  to  be  a  man  of  strong  common  sense,  and  the  boldneps 
of  some  of  his  criticistos  wonld  teem  to  show  that  a  very  conaiderable 
measure  of  freedom  of  thought  waa  permitted  lo  philoeopbicnl  writera 
noder  the  Tokugawa  regime. 

'The  paper  also  reveals  to  us  another  side  of  Dazai'a  character.  Like  his 
model,  Confucius  himself,  he  waa  an  aristccrat  bv  position  and  temperament, 
and  had  bis  full  share  of  the  prejudice?  peculiar  to  the  Samurai  cante. 
While  ready  enough  to  approve  of  the  intermingling  by  marriage  or  adoption 
of  tho  military,  baronial  and  knightly  familiee  with  thoeeof  the  sacred  circle 
of  the  Kyoto  Court  nobility,  he  was  ctrongly  apposed  to  the  commoners 
achiev ins  social  promotion  by  admiaaion  into  the  rank  of  the  bvtlii  or  mmurai. 
In  this  he  faithfully  reflected  the  prijudicea  of  his  own  cbss  and  time. 
Throughout  the  earlier  centuries  of  Japaneae  feudalitm,  frcm  the  times  of 
Yoritoino  to  thoae  of  Hideyoahi  and  Ijeyaati,  itwsB  usual  for  the  ranks  of 
the  samurai  to  be  recruited  from  the  wealtliier  members  of  the  farming 
citui ;  but  for  more  than  a  century  before  the  cloee  of  the  Toktigawa  regime 
this  arenne  of  sorial  promotion  waa  entirely  shut  ofT  from  the  commonalty, 
and  this  eihibilioD  of  caale  injustice  was  one  of  the  underlying  cbuwb  that 
helped  lo  precipitate  the  overth row  of  Japan's  feudal  dynasties. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Kirby  s  example  will  be  followed  by  other 
■nemben  of  the  Society,  and  that  side  by  eide  with  papeia  of  original  reeearrh, 
our  tniisactiona  will  contain  IraDsUtions from  the  classical  writtrs  of  the 
TokogawB  era;  which,  after  all,  was  the  tine  Anguetan  age  of  JapaneFe 
ci*iIiMtioD. 

Atin  Mr.  Hall  had  Gniahed,  the  Chairman  eipreoed  Ihetbauksof 
the  Society  to  Mr.  Eirby  for  his  Interesting  trsDalations  of  Dazai'a  Tolnminoua 
writings. 
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The  Ancient  Shinto  Diety,  Ameno-m:-naka-nushi-no- 
kami,  seen  in  the  Light  of  To-day. 

CHAPTER  I. 

THE  STRANGENESS  OF  THE  DEITY'S  CHARACTER  FIRST 

ATTRACTS  OUR  ATTENTION. 

1. — THE  DEITY  MBNTIONBD  ONCK  AND  ONCK  ONLY  IN  K.A.M.  AND 
IN  C.  J.,  IN  CONTRA  DISTINCTION  TO  TIIK  OTIIlvR  TWO  DKITIlvS 
IN  THE  SAME  TRIAD. 

Every  one  who  luis  once  read  ill'.*  ICojiki,  or  R.A.M.,  will 
remember  that  at  the  very  outset  the  compilers  of  the  book 
mention  the  name  of  a  deity  called  A.M.N.K.,  the  Deity-Mastcr- 
of-t he- Angust-Center-of- Heaven,  along  with  the  names  of  other 
deities  called  Taka-mi-musubi-no-kami,  the  High-August-Pro- 
ducing-Wondrous- Deity  (or  the  lyofty-Prwlucer)  and  Kami-mu 
su-bi-no-kami,  the  Divine-Producing- Wondrous-Deity  (or  the 
Divine-Producer).  Rut,  strange  to  say,  the  first  deity 
at  once  after  its  .appearance  disapfx^ars  from  the  long, 
varied  scenes  of  the  heavenly  dramas  described  in  the  Kojiki, 
while  the  latter  two  deities  are  reckoned  among  the 
chief  actors,  always  playing  remarkable  parts  in  the 
book.  First  of  all,  it  is  certain  that  this  curious  fact  demands 
the  reader's  attention.  It  is  said,  by  the  wa}',  that  these 
three  deities  probably  may  once  have  formed  a  triad  (or  trinity, 
like  Brahma,  'Siva  and  Visnu  in  the  Hindu  trimiirti,  A.M.N.K. 
taking  the  head  position  just  as  Brahma  took  first  rank  in 
Hinduism),  according  to  the  view  of  the  authoritative  com- 
mentators, N.  Motoori,  A.  Hirata  and  many  others.  This  view, 
however,  is  not  altogether  convincing.* 

*  Motoori  and  Hirata  interpret  the  meaning  of  the  word  '*  nezf 
as  not  implying  time-succession,  but  rather  as  signifying  a  spati&l  relation, 
which  mesins  jnztapoHition,  *'  next''=  ttugini  (^ ^ );  if  ko,  these  three  deities 
may  have  once  formed  a  triad,  or  trinity.  Vide  Chamberlain's  Kqjikij 
T.  A.  S.  J.,  vol.  i.,  sec.  1,  p.  lo  ;  also,  Motoori's  E.U.A.M.,  vol.  iii.,  pp. 
11-12;  and  Hirata's   E.A.H.,  vol.  i.,  p.  16. 
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2.— NO  AUTHENTIC  SHRINE  WAS  EVER  DEDICATED  TO  THE  DEITY- 
MASTER-OF- THE -AUGUST- CENTER -OF-HEAVKV  IN  ANCIENT 
times;  WHILE  THE  OTHER  TWO  DEITIES  IN  ONE  AND  THE 
SAME  TRIAD,  VIZ..  THE  LOFTV-PRODUCER  AND  THE  DIVINE- 
PRODUCER,  HAVE  BEEN  VERY  POPULAR  EVERYWHERE  IN 
JAPAN  SINCE  COMPARATIVELY  REMOTE  TIMES. 

But  let  ns  consider  whether  there  is  any  historically 
Huthcntic  sanctuary  that  was  in  ancient  times  dedicated  to  the 
I)eity-Master-of-the-August-Centcr-of-Heaven,  It  is  true  that, 
according  to  a  certain  tradition,  Wada  Jinja  (^  W  It  it),  at 
Muko;5ini  (5^  0L  IK)  in  Settsu,isa  shrine  dedicated  to  A.  M.  N.  K.; 
but  the  origin  of  the  shrine  dates  back  to  onh'  about  250  years 
ago  (A.D.  1659).  To  make  matters  worse,  according  to 
another  tradition,  the  deity  of  this  shrine  is  not  A.  M.  N.  K., 
but  Kuni-toko'tachi-no-knmi\  or  the  Earthly-Eternally-Standing 
Deity  (see  the  Scttsv-meisho-zwc  8t  J>  ^  Jff  H  '^^).  Besides,  ive 
arc  traditionally  told  that  Oka-da  Jinja  (H  ffl  It  Ifc),  in  the 
same  district,  is  dedicated  to  A.M.N.K.;  but,  according  to  the 
])ainstaking  investigation  of  the  famous  Shintoist,  Suzuka,  it  is 
by  no  means  certain  which  god  is  worshipped  in  the  shrine 
(sec  the  Jinjn-knku-roku,  or  Catalogue  of  the  Shinto  Shrines, 
am'^  E  »  m  *t  ¥<  li  ±.  p.  583). 

It  would  seem  to  be  quite  imnecessary  to  consider  here  any 
other  of  the  so-called  shrines  of  the  Deity-Master-of-the-August- 
C en ter-of- Heaven,  of  which  the  origin  is  either  uncertain  or 
duliitable,  but  let  us  examine  two  cases  out  of  many  which 
a])j)ear  at  first  sight  to  deserve  the  privilege  of  Ijeing  accounted 
shrines  raised  to  this  Deity. 

Some  scholars  hold  the  opinion  that  the  two  sanctuaries  men- 
tioned below  were  erected  in  honor  of  the  same  Deitv  in  remote 
nntiquiiy ;  they  insist  on  the  view  that  the  Te/j-/c/z/-/iL'i/ wa-e/a- 
nojin-jn  (3^  •  W;  IH  ri$  jiit),  at  Suzukagun  (JfrSlJB)  inlse,  and  the 
Tcn'ichi-kan-tnnm-no-jin-ja  ("K  -^  5.^t  Jit),  at  Sayogun(fe  fflfK) 
in  Harima,  which  are  mentioned  in  the  Institutes  of  the  Period 
En;tr/ (901— 1)23),  or  Engi-shiki  (31  S  ^),  are  both  shrines  that 
were  dedicated  to  A.  M .  N.  K .;  they  interpret  the  Chinese  characters 
tcn-ichi  (  ^  •  )  as  Ixring  A.  M.  N.  K.  (  ^UP  M»  ^  ).  on  the  ground 
that  the  Chinese  *'  tcn-ichi''  is  to  be  identi6ed  with  the  Japanese 
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naka-ga-mii  $  Ini  tn  |fe  or  M*  ^;  in  the ''Japanese  Words  Classified 
a.nd  Explained,^'  or  Wa-myo-rui-ju-sho  (  ^  ft  ^  5R  S^  ),  and  suppose 
naka-ga-mi  to  l>e  A.M.N. K.  As  is  easily  seen,  however,  this 
interpretation  is  too  far-fetched  to  be  convincing,  and  it  is 
beyond  all  doubt  that  the  hypothesis  is  after  all  nothing  but  a 
bold  speculation.  Consequently,  most  competent  Japanese 
commentators  are  opposed  to  the  view.  In  short,  the  earlier 
traditions  of  Japan  are  utterly  silent  as  to  the  existence  of  any 
authentic  sanctuary  of  the  Deity.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
I  do  not  mean  to  include  in  this  statement  shrines  of  modern 
origin  that  are  dedicated  to  A.M.N.K.,  or  to  refer  to  any  sort 
of  worship  of  the  Deity  practised  by  certain  modern  Shinto 
sects,   e.g.,    the  Mitakekyo,  the  Shusei-ha,  and  many  others.* 

3.—  THE  NAMES  OP  THE  ONLY  TWO  FAMILIES  WHO  CLAIM  TO  BE 
DESCENDED  FROM  THE  DIETY  ARE  MENTIONED  IN  THE 
SHOJIROKU,  OR  CATALOGUE  OF  FAMILY  NAMES. 

In  the  Catalogue  of  Family  Names  a  great  many  noble 
families  who  are  reported  to  be  of  divine  origin  are  mentioned, 
and  certain  numbers  of  them  claim  to  he  the  descendants  of  the 
above-mentioned  two  Wondrous-Producing-Deities,  while  those 
descended  from  A.M.N.K.  are  counted  to  be  two  families  and 
two  only.  They  are  called  respectively  Mi-te-shiro-no-obito  (ffll^ 
^  "i* )  and  Hattori-no-muraji  (  ffll  3R  iifi  j  .  This  fact  leads  us  to 
the  question  :  Why  has  such  a  supreme  deity  in  the  triad  as 
A.M.N.K.  so  few  descendants,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
numerous  descendants  of  the  two  Wondrous-Producing-Deities  ? 
Is  this  not  a  fact  which  is  inexplicable  to  an  ordinary  mind  ? 
What  light  can  be  shed  on  this  strange  phenomenon  from  the 
comparative  study  of  religion,  the  reader  will  find  at  the  end 
of  this  short  treatise.! 


*  Vide  Motoori'8  E.  R.  A.  M.,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  9,  10;  Hirata's  E.  A.  H., 
vol.  i.,  pp.  12-16  ;  Sato's  (  fe  jBII^  »  )  Yo-m-ka-iku^rm  (  »  Ig  ft  W  »  ) 
or  Cosmogony,  p.  1 ;  Suzuki's  i  i^  MikMi)  E.  C.  J.,  vol.  iv..  pp.  64-88  ; 
Matauoka's  (  fe  PJ  H  )  A.  M.  Ni  K.-ho-shi-jin-ja-sho-zsii-ben  (>:  ^  i|i  ±  1(5* 
*  IB  »Ht  J9f  *  »  ),  or  **  Where  Can  We  Find  the  Shrine  of  A.  M.  N.  K.?'' 
and  Alton's  Shinto,  the  Way  of  the  Ooda.  p.  142. 

t  Besides,  we  meet  with  one  more  descendant  of  A.  M.  N.  K.,  called 
Ame-nO'hi^waki'no'mikoto  (claimed  to  be  the  12th  descendant  of  the  Deily), 
a  companion  of  the  Emperor  Jimmu,  in  the  Ko-fu-do-ki-itsu-bun,  or  ]fVagmenti< 
from  the  Older  Topographies,  compiled  by  the  late  Professor  Kurita  of  the 
Tokyo  Imperial  University  (^  m  %■&  SL  ±t^&  ik  ±  pSJ. 
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4.— THE  deity's  gradual   DISSOLUTION  INTO  THE    GBNERAI*   TJSKM 
'*  HEAVENLY  DEITIES,*'  OR  AMATSU-KAMI. 

As  IS  shown  above,  the  name  A.M.N.K.  is  mentioned  once, 
and  once  only,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  l>ook  Kafiki,  and 
afterwards  the  name  disappears  entirely.  Whither  has  it 
gone?  Nobody  can  tell.  The  collective  appellation,  Amatsw 
fca/n/,*  the  Heavenly  Deities  that  are  afterwards  often  mentioned 
in  the  Kojiki,  naturally  leads  us  to  suppose  that  A.M.N.K.  may 
have  been  included  under  this  collective  appellation  and  therein 
may  have  continued  its  existence.  The  learned  Suzuki  adopted 
this  view.  Let  us,  therefore,  assume  this  interpretation  to  be 
correct ;  and  yet  we  are  still  inclined  to  say  that  the  idea  of 
A.M.N.K.  had  already  been  losing  even  that  implication  of  the 
so-called  Heavenly  Deities,  even  in  the  fabulous  Divine  Age,  and 
we  see  very  often  that  the  seat  of  A.M.N.K.  was  taken  by 
either  the  two  Producing  Deities  or  Amatcrasu-o-mi-kami,  the 
Heaven-Shining-Great-August-rDeity.  This  fact  proves  that  the 
belief  in  A.M.N.K.  was  not  constituting  the  actual  central  [ysirt 
of  the  religious  consciousness  of  the  ancient  Jaftanese  even  in 
so  remote  a  time  as  the  legendary  Divine  Age. 

5.— WHAT  IS  THE  SEXUAL  DISTINCTION  OF  THE  DEITY  ? 

Last  of  all,  what  is  the  sexual  distinction  of  A.M.N.K.  ? 
Is  the  deity  a  god  or  a  goddess  ?  Strictly  speaking,  to  this 
question  we  have  no  positive  answer,  being  left  wholly  in  the 
dark  ;  or,  more  precisely,  we  can  not  in  fact  draw  a  decisive 
conclusion,  cither  from  the  etymological  analysis  of  the  divine 
name  or  from  the  contexts  of  the  Kojiki^  except  that  the 
Japanese  etymology  of /it/sA/ (master  or  lord)  or  usAi  (su|>erior) 
hints  slightly  that  the  deity  might  be  a  male,  as  the  Japanese 
nushi  or  ushi  is  used  mostlv  for  a  male  rather  than  for  a 
female,  while  the  Japanese  toji  (77  &,  lit.  door-keeper,  i.e. 
mistress  or  madam)  is  used  for  a  lemale  only.  The  opinions 
regarding  the   sexual   distinction   of  the  deity  naturally  difier 


*  E.g.,  the  /To/iHsayH :  "  Hereupon  all  the  Heavenly  Deities  oommmnded 
the  two  Deities,  Hi.s  Auga>tne'<s  the  Male-Who-Invitefl  and  Her  AugaBtnes 
the  Femile-Who-Inviies,  ordering  them  to  make,  consolidate  and  give  birth 
to  this  drifting  land.''     Chamberlalu's  R.A.M.,T.A.8.J.,  vol.  i., sec.  3,  p.  19. 
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among  the  exegetical  commentators.  Consequently,  one  party 
hold  it  to  be  a  male,  a  second  insist  that  it  is  a  female,  and  a 
third  maintain  that  it  is  of  both  sexes,  i.e.  bi-sexual,  or  rather 
that  the  deity  is  super-sexual,  and  is  therefore  a  spiritual 
existence.  This  last  logical  deduction  is  certainly  one  of  later 
origin  invented  by  some  of  the  Shinto  theologians.  Above  all, 
Suzuki  can  rightly  be  reckoned  among  the  ardent  advocates 
of  this  view. 


CHAPTER     II. 

A  FURTHER  CLOSE  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  TEXT 

OF  R.A.M. 

1.— THE  INTERPRETATION  OF  THE    EXPRESSION    *^  mi-nii-O-kakushi- 

tamainu^*  (K  A  t&). 

Such  is  the  strangeness  of  the  character  of  A.M.N.K.  This 
fact  is  known  by  every  one  who  has  taken  the  trouble  merely 
to  cast  a  glance  at  the  first  i)age  of  the  Koj'iki.  Now,  let  us 
examine  more  closely  the  actual  text  of  the  Kojiki.  We  shall 
first  quote  from  the  English  translation  by  Chamberlain.  It 
runs  as  follows  : — 

**The  names  of  the  Deities  that  were  born  in  the  Plain  of 
High  Heaven  when  the  Heaven  and  Earth  began  were  the 
Deity-Master-of-the-August-Center-of-Heaven,  next,  the  High- 
August-Producing-Wondrous-Deity,  next,  the  Divine-Producing- 
Wondrous-Deity.  These  three  Deities  were  all  Deities  born 
alone,  and  hid  their  persons"  (R.A.M.,  T.A.S.J.,  vol.  i.,  sec. 
1,  p.  15). 

Notice  first  of  all  the  expression  **  hid  their  persons". 
Chamberlain  comments  on  this  passage,  agreeing  very  closely 
with  Motoori's  view.  He  writes,  *'  They  (the  above-mentioned 
three  deities)  all  came  into  existence  without  being  procreated 
in  the  manner  usual  with  both  gods  and  men,  and  after- 
wards disappeared,  i.e.  died "  (p.  16).  Here  the  question  arises: 
Does  the  expression  **  hid  their  persons",  i.e.  mimio-kakushi- 
tamainu  ( R  ^  tfe),  mean  "died  ",  as   Chamberlain  renders  it? 
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Chamberlain     takes     the     expression    mimio-kakushi'tamaM'^^ 
for  the  expression  **  retired,"  i.e.  "  died,*'  or  Kan-sari'masbf^^^ 
{Jf^  fSt  A  iil),  as  conveying    the  same  signification  as  "  to  di 
(R.A.M.,  T.A.S.J.,  vol.  i.,  sec.  1,  pp.  15,  16;  and  sec.  7,  pp. 
34)  ;  but  this  is  rather  objectionable  from  the  customary  nsa 
of  the  earlier    Japanese     language.       In    the    older     dicti 
**  Kan'sari-mashinu  "means  **  to  die,"  as  Chamberlain  rend 
it,    but   '*  mimio-kakushi'tamainu  "   has  a  somewhat   diffcici-^*" 
signification,    i.e.,  not    '*  to    die,"  but    simply    **to    hide 
conceal  "  one's   bodily  form   behind    something,   even  thoug 
one  does  not  really  die;  e.g.,    to  take  an  imaginary   case, 
comet  appears,  and  after  a  short  interval  of  time  it  disappea 
but  we  cannot  conclude  from   this  that  the  comet  has   died   o 
that  it  has  been  annihilated.  Thus  it  is  clear  that  the  expressio; 
mimio-kakushi'tamainu  signifies,  not  to  die,  but  simply,  to 
concealed  from  bodily   sight,  or,  so  to  speak,  the  deities'  fleeing 
from  man's  field  of  bodily  vision  to  the  Epicurean  intermundia. 
Consequently,  the  true  meaning  of  the  text  here   is  simply  this, 
the  existence  of  the  deities  is  real,  or  is  a  matter  of  actual 
fact,   like  that  of  the  sun,  but  the  human  naked  eye  cannot  sec 
the  divinely  fine  ethereal  body.  What  I  have  here  said  is,  I  think, 
the    true    meaning  of  the   expression    mimio-kakushi'tamainu 
as  it  is  used  by  the  Kojiki  compilers.     In  this  sense,  *'  mimio- 
kakushi'tamainu  "  (R  Jl  ife)  can  be    read   as  **  kakurimi'narr\ 
which  really  means  a  hidden  body,  i.e.  (divine)  ethereal  body 
imperceptible  to  man's   naked  eye.     Hence,   the  acute-sighted 
Shinto  theologian,  Suzuki,   further   thought   that  the   Divine 
Body  of  A.  M.  N.  K.  is  invisible,  in  other  words,  the  Deity  is 
spiritual.     The   reader   will   not    fail  to   see   that   this  idea  of 
Suzuki  is   only   his   speculative   conclusion   in   regard   to   the 
Deity,    and  not   the  actually   existing   primitive  belief  of  our 
ancestors.     For,  how  lofty  a  nature  has  been  ascribed  through 
the  long  course  of  theological  developments  to  the  Deity!  * 


*  Vide  Siizaki's  E.  J.  C,  vol.  v.,  pp.  ]|2;    iv.,   pp.  48,  49,  64,69,70, 
71,  75  ;    vol.  iii.,  pp.  8,  9. 
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2. — THB  SHARP  DISTINCTION  BETWEEN  THE  THREE  TRIUNE  DEITIES 
AND  THE  OTHER  TWO  DEITIES,  I.e.  UMASHI-ASHI-KABI- 
HIKOJI-NO'KAMI  AND  AMENO-TGKO-TACHI-NO-KAMI,  IN  THE 
SAME  PAGE  OP  R.  A.  M. 

I  have  jast  quoted  a  few  lines  of  the  first  page  of  the 
Kojiki,   Continaing  therefrom  the  text  is  as  follows  : — 

•*  The  names  of  the  Deities  that  were  born  next  from  a 
thing  that  sprouted  up  like  unto  a  reed-shoot  when  the  earth, 
young  and  like  unto  floating  oil,  drifted  about  medusa-like, 
were  the  Pleasant-Reed -Shoot-Prince-Elder-Deity,  or  Umashi- 
ashi-kabi-hiko-jino-kami,  next  the  Heavenly-Eternallv-Standing- 
Deity,  or  Ameno-toko-tachi-no-kami.  These  two  Deities  were 
likewise  born  alone,  and  hid  their  persons  "  (R.A.M.,  T.A.S.J., 
vol.  i.,  sec.  1,  p.  15). 

Here,  as  we  can  clearly  recognize,  there  is  a  sharp  distinc- 
tion between  the  preceding  three  deities,  i.e.  the  above  dis- 
cussed triune  deities  and  the  two  deities  just  mentioned,  because 
the  former  do  not  come  out  of  any  material  substance  outside 
of  the  deities,  while  the  latter  are  born  from  a  medusa-like 
matter,  i.e.  chaos.  It  seems  to  us  that  in  the  former  case  the 
three  deities  stand  aloof,  apart  from  matter,  and  so  are  self- 
born,  i.e.  without  beginning,  limitless,  infinite,  supreme;  while 
in  the  latter  case,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  clear  enough  that  the 
two  deities  are  more  or  less  restricted  by  matter  outside  of 
themselves  out  of  which  they  have  come  into  existence.  If  this 
explanation  of  the  text  of  the  Kojiki  is  not  objectionable, 
we  can  easily  see  that  the  former  three  deities,  i.e.  the 
triune  deities,  occupy  the  highest  position  in  the  Japanese 
pantheon,  and  that  a  fortiori  the  Dei  ty-Master-of-the- August - 
Center-of-Heaven  is  the  divine  King  of  Kings,  the  Deity  of 
Deities. 

3.— WHAT  IS  THE  PLAIN  OF  HIGH  HEAVEN,  OR  TAKA-MANO-HARA  ? 

Where  is  the  Plain  of  High  Heaven,  or  Takama-no-hara^ 
in  which  these  first  three  deities  came  into  being  ?  What  is 
that  Plain  of  High  Heaven  ?  These  are  the  questions  which 
have  often  hitherto  attracted  the  keen  attention  of  our 
inquirers.  It  seems  to  me  that  those  who  tried  to  determine 
its  situation  historico-geographically  failed  to  succeed,  because 
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they  mistook  a  myth  for  a  real  historical  fact.  I -partly  agr<^ 
with  Motoori*s  and  Hirata*s  view,  that  the  Plain  of  Hi^ 
Heaven  is  nothing  but  this  visible  aerial  sky  or  ether,  in  o 
words,  hoc  sublime  candens,  as  the  Latin  poet  puts  it. 
Greeks  once  called  it  the  Olympos,  where  the  gods  and 
desses  had  their  abode  and  held  their  councils.  The  anci 
Teutons  called  it  the  Asgard,  a  ci vitas  deorum,  or  the  garden 
the  gods,  where  they  peopled  the  divine  Aesir,  The  ancie 
Persians  called  it  the  Hara-berezaiti,  which  is  the  heaven 
mountain  whence  the  sun  rises,  and  upon  which  is  the  aho 
of  the  gods.  The  Plain  of  High  Heaven  of  the  ancient  Ja 
nese  is  a  mythical  place  in  heaven,  where  the  divine  tribir^ 
assembled  and  took  council.  If  so,  it  is  self-evident  that  thos^ 
historians,  e.g.  H.  Arai  (Jf  #  &  ^)*  who  tried  to  discover  i 
historico-geographically,  did  not  succeed  in  reaching  their  goal — 

4. — THE     SIMPLE     NATURE-WORSHIP     AND     THE     COMPLEX  :        THK=^ 
POSITION  OF  A.M.N. K. 

The  Latin  poet  sings  of  his  supreme  god  or  Heavenly 
Father,  fupiter: — 

Adspice  hoc  sublime  candcns  quem  invocant  omttcs  Jovem. 

Here  certainly  the  heaven  or  sky  itself,  which  can  be  seen 
by  the  naked  eye,  is  revered  as  a  god  The  Greek  Zeus  and  the 
Indian  Dyaus  were  all,  at  the  beginning,  just  this  visible 
heaven  or  sky.  And  besides,  the  Indian  Vata  was  originally 
the  physical  wind  which  one  feels  and  hears.  Agni,  the  Yedic 
fire-god,  was  at  first  simply  any  and  every  tire,  i.e.  the 
physical  flame  :  Surya,  the  visible  sun  ;  Ushas,  the  dawn  etc.  In 
ancient  Greece.  Apollon,  according  to  A.  Weber,  was  the  sun  and 
its  fire,  and  Pallas-Athene  was  the  palpable  storm  itself.  In 
ancient  Egyf)t,  besides  the  sun  {Ra,  /?c,  or  Aten,  Aton),  heaven 
(Nut)  and  earth  (Sch)  were  originally  taken  for  the  gods  them- 
selves. Moreover,  among  primitive  peoples,  lakes,  rivers,  w^ater- 
falU,  mountains,  forests,  birds  and  beasts  as  such  are  all  wor- 
shipped as  gods.  This  stage  of  the  religious  developments  of  a 
race   I    should    like    to    designate    as   the    stage  of  simple    or 

*  e.g.  Vide  The  Koshi-tm  (iBt  ^  f}  Ti  ^^  ^Ji  UL)  ;  "l-Jo,  Hirata's 
refutation,  entitled  Zoku'shinto-iaiif  or  Outlines  of  J^uiar  Shinioiimif  vol. 
iv.,  pp.  9-11. 
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primary  nature-worship.  Wc  do  not  find  any  difficulty  in 
tracing  this  stage  of  religious  development  in  ancient  Japan, 
though  in  the  Kojiki  there  are  a  few  signs  of  it,  and  most  deities 
were  already  advanced  to  the  next  stage  in  the  development. 
Naru-kami,  or  **  thundering  god  **,  may  be  simply  a 
.thundering  natural  phenomenon  in  origin  ;  oknmiy  which 
means  etymologically  "great  deity",  is  originally  nothing 
but  a  great  beast,  a  wolf  etc.  In  my  opinion  these  are 
probably  remnants  of  the  primary  nature-worship  found 
among  the  words  now  in  daily  use.  Modern  uneducated 
people  in  Japan  worship  every  morning  the  sun  itself  which  is 
visible  to  man's  naked  eye,  clapping  their  hands  as  they  do  so. 
The  Japanese  words  kushi-bi  (J^'M),  or  simply  hi  (J^.H)  whose 
nigoried  form  is  bt\  which  is  in  fact  nothing  but  physical 
fire  or  the  sun,  means  "  wondrous'*;  so.  from  time  immemorial, 
the  Japanese  may  have  been  worshijiping  the  visible  sun  itself 
as  **  The  wondrous",  i.e.  the  Divine,  as  is  customary 
among'  Indians,  Greeks,  Babylonians  and  Egyptians  in 
ancient  times,  who  all  alike,  without  exception,  wor- 
shipped the  visible  sun  as  divine.  The  Indian  Surya^  the 
Greek  ApoUon,  the  Babylonian  Shamnsh,  the  Egyptian  Aten  or 
Ra  are  among  the  names  given.  I  shall  quote  a  few  lines 
from  E.R.A.M.  (Aston's  translation)  in  order  to  illustrate 
this  point.  **  There  are  many  cases  of  seas  and  mountains 
being  called  Kami  (deity).  It  is  not  their  spirits  which  are 
meant.  The  word  was  applied  directly  to  the  seas  or 
mountains  themselves  as  being  very  awful  things  "   (Motoori's 

E.  R.  A.  M.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  7) Furthermore,    Aston 

adds:  **Motoori  declares  explicitly  that  when  a  sea  or  a 
mountain  is  called  Kami,  it  is  not  the  spirit  of  the  sea  or 
mountain  which  is  meant,  but  the  sea  or  mountain  itself.  A 
poet  of  the  Man-yo-shiu  says  of  Fujiyama  : — 

*0f  Yamato,  the  land  of  sun-rise, 
It  is  the  peace-given,  it  is  the  god, 
It  is  the  treasure.' 
Even  Motoori   says   that   it  is  the  actual  sun  in    Heaven 
which     we    worship    as    Amatcrasu-O-mi-kami    (the    Heaven- 
shining-grcat-august-deity)    .     .     {ibid.  pp.  9,  17,  24).     This  is 
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ix?rhaps  one  of  the  primitive  phases  of  the  evolution  of 
rcli^i^ion,  and  iiiJecd  this  may  be  a  bcu^nning  of  religion. 
After  some  lapses  of  time  the  knowledge  of  those  peoples 
increases,  imtil  eaeh  of  them  eonceived  of  aiul  ])aid  homage  to  a 
Heavenly  Father  who  presides  over  the  visible  Heaven  ivfaicl] 
was  previously  a  divinity  itself  In  this  second  |>hase  of 
religious  dcveloj)mcnt,  the  Hindu-Aryans  called  the  heaven 
Pvaush-pito,  the  Greeks  Zeus  pater,  and  the  Romans  Jupiter. 
This  higher  stage  of  naturism  I  denominate  the  complex,  or 
secondary,  nature- worship.  It  is  clear  that  the  Israelite  God 
Jahveh,  the  feller  or  shudderer  in  storms  and  lightnings  on 
Mount  Sinai,  is  a  deity  in  the  second  stage  of  development.  It 
is  a  complex  nature-worship.* 

The  religious  development  of  ancient  Babylonia  from  the 
Heavenly  God  Ana  to  Anu  gives  us  an  actual  and  appropriate 
example  of  the  transition  from  the  simple  nature* worship  to 
the  complex.  The  Habjdonian  heaven  god  A/ia,  which  means 
"Exalted  One",  is  nothing  but  the  personification  of  the  ac- 
tually visible  high  heaven  itself;  so  tlint  this  Ana  is  a  g^ood 
specimen  of  the  religious  stage  of  simple  nature- worship. 
Besides  Ana  we  have  Anu  in  the  Babylonian  iKinlheon,  which 
means  **  Hidden  One**,  i.e.  the  **  Invisible  God  ",  presiding  over 
the  visible  heaven.  This  invisible  god  Anu  is  clearly  a 
heavenly  master  whom  no  naked  eye  can  ever  perceive.  Still, 
its  existence  in  heaven  is  real  as  the  visible  Ana.  It  is 
certain  that  both  ** /Ina '*  and  *' Anu^*  are  of  the  same 
origin  with  the  Babylonian  word  *' an**  which  signifies 
heaven.  So  the  worship  of  Am  is  a  simple  nature-worship, 
while  that  of  Anu  belongs  to  the  region  of  the  complex.f 

The  nature  of  the  Babylonian  god  Anu  is  comparatively 
universalistic  from  the  earliest  time's,  according  to  Professor 
\I.  Jastrow.     He  speaks  of  Anu  as  follows  :  — 

•'  .Anu  is  practically  freed  fro  n  local  associations,  and  is 
viewed  as  a  god  for  the  goils  rather  than  for  men — a  deity 
wiio  exercises  a  general  supervision  over  all  the  gods.     . 


*  Exod.  xix.,  16-18. 
Judg.  v.,  4,  5. 
Pfl.  zviii.,  zxix.,  3. 

t  Vide  JyAlviella's  Cbneeption  of  Qol  (ITihhert  T^clures),  p.  126. 
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He  is  the  lofty  god,  and  it  is  significant  that  as  early  as  the 
days  of  Haininarabi  (circa  2500  B.C.)  he  is  in  fact  designated 
simply //«  "  (M.  Jastrow's  Religion  of  Hahvlonia,  in  Hasting's 
Dictionary  of  the  BihlCj  extra  vol.,  p.  54-0). 

Jastrow's  description  of  Ann  reminds  us  of  our  A.M.N.K. 
It  is  true,  of  course.  Ami  was  bom  from  jiarents  called 
Ansbar  (  =Hcavenly  totiility,  or  universe)  and  Kishar  (=  Earth- 
ly totality,  or  universe),  while  A.M.N.K.  is  self-born  from 
eternity.  Nevertheless,  one  cannot  deny  that  there  is  a  certain 
close  resemblance  l)ctwecn  these  two  deities.  First,  both  are 
heavenly  gods;  second,  both  iire  lofty  and  supreme  (transcend- 
ent); third,  both  arc  freed  from  local  associations,  in  short, 
comparatively  universalistic. 

Two  more  examples  may  be  added  :  the  Indian  Aditi. 
and  the  Finnish  Ukko.  Both  deities  are  comparatively 
supreme  Ijeings  in  their  resjK'ctive  pantheons,  and  their 
position  is  aloof  from  that  of  the  ordinary  gods  and 
goddesses  in  these  pantheons.  True,  the  Indian  magna  mater, 
Aditi,  may  be  of  later  origin  than  her  two  sons,  Mitra  an  I 
Varana.as  Professor  Hopkins*  thinks;  but  the  goddess  is  l)^'  n(» 
means  of  a  speculative  inventi<m,  as  the  learned  Max  Midler 
declared  in  refutation  of  such  an  opinion.  He  made  use  of  it  as 
an  illnstration  of  his  theory  of  the  origin  of  religion  as  derived 
from  the  **  Apprehen sit m  of  the  Infinite  *'.  Originally,  Varuna, 
the  Greek  ouranos^  must  li.ive  been  the  visible  all-embracing  sky 
itself  and  Mitra  the  very  actual  snn.  This  is.  in  fact,  a  simple 
nature-'worship.  as  above  explained;  and  it  is  probable  thntthe 
Hindu-Aryans  advanced  thence  by  degrees  to  the  second  stage 
of  religious  developm.Mit,  i.e.,  the  complex  nature-worship,  and 
worship[K?d  the  god  Varit'ia  apart  from  the  visible  sky,  and  the 
god  Mitra  as  distinct  from  the  actual  sun.  Just  at  this  stage  of 
religious  ideas  the  Hindu-Aryans  probably  worshipjx'd  the 
rather  abstract  deity  Aditi.  Unless  my  hypothesis  be  erroneous, 
it  is  obvious  that  Aditi  is  a  go  Idess  in  the  complex  nature- 
worship  stage.  Professor  Max  Miiller  speaks  thus  of  Aditi: 
**  Aditi,  an  ancient  god  or  goddess,  is  in  reality  the  earliest  name 
invented  to  express  the  Infinite;  not  the  Infuiite  as  the  result  of 

*  HupkinS)  TUe  nditjioTm  of  fiviia,  p.  7^.. 
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a  long  process  of  abstract  reasoning,  but  the  TisiUe 
visible  by  the  naked  eye,  the  endless  expanse,  beyond  the  earth, 
beyond  the  clouds,  beyond  the  sky*'  (Muir,  Original  Sanskrit 
Texts,  vol.  v.,  p.  37). 

Ukko,  the  heavenly  god  of  the  Finns,  is  probably  mote 
primitive  than  AditL  See  how  Professor  Tide  describes  him 
in  his  book : — "  High  above  all  the  other  spirits,  hoiRrevcr, 
stands  Ukko  (the  old  man,  father,  grandfather,  the  ▼enerable), 
the  creator (luoya)  and  deity  (yunala)  par  ejoeelkoce,  the  ancient 
one  in  heaven,  mightier  than  the  mightiest  enchanter,  wrhoaeaid is 
invoked  by  all  heroes  and  spirits.  Only  one  step  remained  for 
the  Finns  to  take  in  order  to  rise  from  polydaemonism  to  poly- 
theism .  .  .  The  ethical  element  is  almost  entirely  deficient. 
Bven  iu  the  representation  of  Ukko  I  have  not  succeeded  in 
discovering  it"  (Tiele,  OutUaes  of  the  History  of  the  Andent 
Religioas,  pp.  23.  24). 

This  description  of  Ukko  at  once  sheds  light  on 
A.M.N.K.,  the  Deity  par  excellence  in  the  Japanese  pantheon, 
and  it  can  not  but  lead  us  to  conclude  that  our  A.M.N.K. 
probably  stands  on  the  same  level  of  rdigious  devdopment 
with  Ukko  or  Adid. 

From  this  liltle  digression  let  us  come  back  once  more  to 
A.M.N.K.,  the  Deity-Master-of-the-August-Center-of-Hcaven. 
Prom  the  etymology  and  contexts  of  the  Kojiki,  we  can  easily 
see  that  this  Deity  is  a  nature-god,  or  a  lord  or  master 
of  the  risible  sky,  which  is  known  as  the  Plain  of  High  HeaTcn, 
as  the  primitive  Japanese  called  it.  Motoori  and  Hirata 
ag^ree,  in  the  main,  as  to  its  etymological  analysis ;  although 
there  is  some  discrepancy  between  them  regarding  the  minuter 
points,  Hirata  being  rather  a  learned  rational-minded  theo- 
logian, while  Motoori  discards  all  such  scholastic  rationalizing 
tendencies. 

According  to  the  view  of  the  above-mentioned  two  expert 
and  eminent  commentators,  A.M.N.K.,  broadly  speaking, 
means  the  Deity-Master-of-thc-August-Center-of-Heaven,  precise- 
ly as  Chamberlain  rendered  it.  In  short,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
the  Deity  occupies  the  same  position  as  the  Bgyptian  Sutar 
natra  amtu  beret,  or  the  Almighty  Power  which  is  in  Heaven. 
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[V/Je  Renouf,  Religions   of  Ancient  Egypt  {Hibbert  Lectures), 
1>.  103.] 

In  the  meantime,  Ikarimaru  Watanabe  {xfL  ft  JR  ^  SR 
fi  TT  ^)  ill  his  book  entitled,  Ameno-minaka-nushi-no-kami-ko 
^^  tip  ^1*  ^  l#  #j,  maintains  the  opinion  that  **nushi*'  is  not 
merely  *  master,"  but  ** jewel-like  master  or  rather  owner'*, 
in  other  words,  **  precious  or  noble  superior";  and,  further,  the 
learned  Suzuki  advanced  another  explanation  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  divine  name,  although  he  did  not  quite  reject  the  view  of 
MotooriandHirata.  For  instance,  he  interprets  ^*2l  <rt  M»  ik  to 
be^^WA*  i.  His  A.M.N,  (i^^  *«*«  i)  means  the  lord  or 
master  of  the  primordial  substance  of  Heaven,  or  rather  of  the 
Universe;  and,  still  more,  and  not  without  reason,  he  identifies 
the  Fore-ancestor  Deity,  Amami-musubi-no-kami  (7\  ^  #).  the 
Heaven-Producing-Deity,  or  Heavenly-Producer,  with  A.M.N. K. 
(Suzuki's  E.  C  J.,  \ol.  iv.,  pp.  70.  71).  From  what  is  mentioned 
above  we  know  clearly  that  the  belief  in  A.M.N.K.  of  the 
ancient  Japanese  represented  that  second  phase  or  stage  of 
religious  development  which  the  recent  scientific  inquirer  would 
designate  as  the  complex  nature- worship.  Therefore,  Aston 
rightly  speaks  of  A.M  N.K.  as  follows  : — '*  The  sky  is  not 
deified  in  Japan  as  it  is  in  China.  Ame  is  the  region 
where  the  gods  dwell,  is  not  itself  god.  Possibly,  how- 
ever, we  should  regard  A.M.N.K.  (Heaven-Aug^st- 
C enter- Master),  as  a  personification  of  the  sky,  which  has 
already  reached  that  secondary  phase  in  which  the  god  has 
become  distinct  from  the  natural  phenomenon.  Some  have 
endeavoured  to  make  of  him  a  sort  of  Supreme  Being.  But  his 
cult  is  recent.  Motoori  says  that  he  was  not  worshipped  in 
ancient  times  "  (Aston's  Shinto,  p.  142). 

5.— A.  M.  N.  K.  COMPARED  WITH  "  ONE  DEITY  "  IN  THE    CREATION- 
STORY  OF  ANCIENT  EGYPT. 

In  the  good  old  creation-story  of  Egypt  we  have  a  deity, 
whose  name  is  unknown  to  us,  which  occupied  just  such  a 
position  as  A.  M.  N.  K.  Wiedemann  describes  this  deity  in  his 
Religion  of  Egypt  as  follows :— **  According  to  a  widely 
diffused  notion,  in  primeval  times  the  heaven.  Nut  (thought  of 
as  a  female),  reposed  in  the  close  embrace  of  the  earth,  Seb  or 
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Keb  (thought  of  as  a  male).  Besides  the  primeval  fluid,  ATii, 
there  existed,  according  to  Egyptian  ideas,  prior  to  the  creation, 
one  deity  J  who  appears  sometimes  alone  as  a  male  god,  and  at 
other  times  falls  apart  into  a  male  and  a  female  form;*  This 
deity  calls  into  existence  from  Nu  the  world  that  is  to  be" 
(Hasting's  Dictionnry  of  the  Bible,  extra  vol.,  p.  178). 

This  one  deity  reminds  ns  of  our  A.  M.  N.  K.,  but  surelv 
I  am  not  going  to  dream  of  any  historical  connection  between 
Egypt  and  Japan  in  ancient  times  on  the  ground  that  there  is 
a  similar  deity  in  the  pantheons  of  both,  as  the  chaurinistic 
Hirata  and  Shinen  Sato  are  apt  to  do.  I  think  this  coincidence 
is  nothing  more  than  a  like  mode  of  manifestation  of  one  and 
the  same  human  nature.  As  Professor  Ladd  says,  "  It  is  human 
to  be  religious." 


CHAPTER  III. 


THE   LATER    DEVELOPMENTS   OF   THE    IDEAS   OF   THE    DEITY 

AMONG  JAPANESE    SAVANTS. 

Let  US  now  examine  still  more  closelv  the  course  of 
development  of  the  ideas  of  Japanese  savants  regarding  the 
Deity-Master-of  the-August-Center-of-Heaven.  We  have  already 
seen  how  Motoori,  Hirata,  Suzuki,  and  Watanabe  explained 
etymologically  the  name  of  A.  M.  N.  K.  each  from  his  own 
separate  point  of  view.  And  what  was  to  be  thought  of  as 
a  mere  nature-worship,  according  to  Motoori,  the  learned  Hirata 
explained  more  scholastically  by  the  help  of  his  knowledge  of 
Chinese  astrology,  or  even  of  modern  European  astronomy ;  so 
that,  according  to  his  view,  A.  M.  N.  K.  was  identified  with 
the  Pole  Star,  and  the  visible  endless  aerial  expanse  of  the  sky, 
called  the  Plain  of  High  Heaven,  was  said  to  be  the  North 
Pole.* 

A  farther  step  in  the  speculation  is  taken  by  Suzuki,  accord- 
ing to  whom  A.  M.  N.  K.  is  thought  of,  not  only  as  a  Being  or 
**  I  am  that  I  am",  but  as  a  purely  spiritual  Being. 
What  a  lofty    conception    is  this    of  the  deity  who  was  once 


*  Hirata's  K.  A.  H.,  vol.  i.,  pp  4,  5, 1 1-16, and  his  '*  l^amfino-mihaMra" 
O'NeillB  Niuht  of  the  Oods,  pp.  635,  5:?6. 
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simply  a  master  of  the  visible  sky  !  There  is  no  doubt  that  this 
idea  is  one  of  later  origin  among  the  modern  Japanese  literati^ 
and  not  the  true,  real  belief  of  the  ancient  Japanese.  The 
Johannine  Gospel  says  : — "  God  is  a  Spirit  and  they  that  worship 
Him  must  worship  Him  in  Spirit  and  in  truth  **  (  4  :  23).  How 
sublime  a  conception  of  God  this  is  !  It  was  quite  foreign  to 
ancient  Japan.  As  for  the  agriculturist,  S.  Sato*,  he  goes  so  far 
as  to  make  of  the  deity  the  First  Principle  in  his  astronomical 
doctrine.  And,  besides,  he  identifies  it  with  the  Egyptian 
Creator-god,  Chnuphis  or  Chnum  (Kneph),  in  accordance  with 
the  view  of  Hirata  and  Suzuki. t 

Last,  Watanabe*st  chauvinism  led  him  even  to  attempt  to 
expel  the  Christian  God  from  the  native  soil  of  Japan,  sub- 
stituting for  it  our  A.  M.  N.  K.,  the  idea  of  which  was  much 
remodelled  and  spiritualized  by  the  author's  erudition.  By  thus 
restoring  the  ancient  inborn  monotheistic  deity  of  the  land  as 
well  as  reforming  the  idea  of  it.  Watanabe  tried  to  satisfy  the 
need  of  the  religious  spirit  of  the  times  following  the  Restoration 
in  1868. 

I  by  no  means  blame  Suzuki,  Watanabe,  and  S.  Sato  for 
their  theologico-speculative  attempts  to  advance  the  position  of 
the  Deity-Master  to  monotheism  in  its  true  sense,  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  took  place  with  the  sublime  idea  of  the  Israelitish 
Prophets,  or  in  the  Zoroastrian  religion,  or  the  religion  of  Jesus. 
Far  from  it.  I  take  this  as  an  expression  of  the  necessary 
corsequence  of  religious  development  in  Japan  in  accordance  with 
a  tendency  everywhere  o{>erative  throughout  the  world  of  man- 
kind. It  was  once  so  in  Israel, in  Eg>^pt,  in  Babylonia,  in  India,  in 
Iran  and  in  Greece  in  ancient  limes  ;  and  it  must  have  been  the 
same  also  in  Japan  in  the  corresponding  stage  of  religious  develop- 
ment. With  regard  to  this  point,  we  confess  that  modern 
Shintoism  owes  much  to  the  genius  of  the  above-mentioned 
scholars ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  monotheistic  spiritualization  of  the  Deily-Master  is  a  specu- 
lation of  those  learned  literati,  and  was  not  the  actual  belief  of 
the  simple-minded  folk  in  the  old  days  of  Japan. 

♦  Sato's  '*  Y<ao-k^ihi^<m  "  m'Si^'^Zk)  and  **  Ten<hu-ki''  (^  ;g  |n). 

t  E  C.  J.,  vol.  ill.,  p.  17. 

t  Waianabe's  '* Shin-temhu-kyo-wtrn'ryaku''  (JK  7c  i  ftC  iS  ■^)• 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

A  FURTHER  CONSIDERATION  OF  THE  DEITY, 

AND  THE  CONCLUSION. 

1,— THE  PEKSIAN  ''ZERVANEM  AKARANEM  "  AND  THE  AWE-YUZURU- 
Hl- AMENO  -  SAGIRI  -  KTJNI  -  YUZURU- TSUKI-  KUNINO  -  SAOIRI-NO- 
MIKOTO  COMPARED  WITH  A.M.N.K.  A  TENTATIVE  HY- 
POTHESIS ADVANCED. 

At  this  point  in  our  investigation  another  hypothesis  may 
naturally  be  brought  forward  in  explanation  of  A.  M.  N.  K. 
What  is  this  new  hypothesis  ?  The  reader  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  religious  history  of  Persia  will  have  noticed  that  in 
the  period  of  the  Sasantan  Dynasty,  after  the  Christian  Era, 
Zoroastrian  theologians  introduced  a  unifying  principle  called 
Zervanem  Akaranem^^  which  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a 
personification  of  endless  time,  and  thus  tried  to  unify  the 
two  opposite  principles,  Ahura-Mazda  (the  Good  Spirit)  and 
Ahriman  (the  Evil  Spirit)  by  means  of  a  third  and  higher 
principle. 

Here  the  question  arises  :  is  not  A.M.N.  K.  a  Zcrvancm 
Akaranem  ?  I  reply  to  this  question  emphatically,  No!  It  is 
probable  that  the  Deity  called  Amc-yuzuru-hi-amcno-sagiri- 
kuni-yuzuru'tsuki-kunino-sagirino  mikoto  (^  Sft  W  ^"^7^  %9^ 
;]  'Jfl  *  i5  J»)  in  the  Sen-daikujjhon-gi  (5fe  f^  «  *  .1^  VI),  or 
Chronicles  of  the  Old  Matters  of  Former  Ages,  is  nothing  but 
the  Persian  Zervanem  Akaranem.  But  the  case  of  A.  M.  N.  K. 
is,  I  think,  quite  different.  Most  of  the  Sen-dai-ku-ji-hon-gi  \s 
of  later  origin.  And  what  is  meant  by  Ame-yuzuru-hi-ameno- 
sagiri-kuni-yuzuru-tsuki-kuni-no-sagiri-no-mikoto  ?  I^et  us  think 
about  this  !  The  name  of  this  one  deity  is  simply  an  artificial 
compositum  of  the  words  amc  (heaven),  kuni  (land),  hi  (the 
sun),  tsuki  (the  moon)  and  kiri  (fog  or  mist).  The  reader  will 
readily  call  to  mind  (from  the  Kojiki)  Ama-terasu-omi-kami 
(the  Heaven-Shining-Great- August- Deity),  Tsuki-yomi-no-kami 
(the  Moon-Hades  or  Moon-Darkness),  and  Ameno-sagiri 
(Heavenly  Pass-Boundary,  as  Chamberlain  put  it).t 

*  D'Alviella's  Ooncepiion  of  Ood  {Hibbtrt  Lectures),  p.  226. 
t  ''Kojiki,"  T.A.S.J.,vol.  i.,sec.  6,  pp.29,  40.  Also,  Aston's  ''Nihmyi;* 
vol.  i.,  p.  7. 
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It  is  stated  that  these  deities  of  the  Knjiki  are  all  the  off- 
spring   of  Izanagt  (the    Male-Who-Invitcsl    and  Izanami  (the 
Female-Who-Iiivites);    but,    from    the    analysis    we    have  here 
given,  it  is  quite  clear  that  that  god  is  rather  a  result  of  later 
tlieological  speculation. 

There  are  some  who  hold  the  opinion  that  the  original  home 
of  the  Deity  will  have  bsen  China,  where  the  Supreme  Heaven 
Cl^od,  Sbangtiy  was  worshipped  in  remote  antiquity,  and  the 
latne  of  the  Deity  called  A.  M.  N.  K.  naturally  hints  at  the 
Ldea  that  the  Deity  may  have  been  imported  from  China  from 
^itne  immemorial.  This  hypothesis,  prima  facie,  might  be  true, 
l9at  there  is  neither  solid  ground  for  theargument  nor  any  historic- 
al fact  convincingly  supporting  this  view  ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
is,  in  my  opinion,  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  mere  conjecture 
originating  from  an  accidental  similarity  in  the  names  of  the 
gods  and  notwithstanding  certain  differences  in  their 
respective  characteristics.  Therefore  this  hypothesis  cannot  be 
accepted.  It  is  true  that  in  the  Nihonkoki  (a  Japanese  history) 
we  are  told  that  the  authorities  concerned  at  that  time  (A.  D. 
801)  prohibited  Chinese  and  Korean  sojourners  in  Japan  from 
announcing  themselves  to  be  descendants  of  A.  M.N.  K.,  for  the 
reason  that  the  deity  was  already  counted  a  forefather  of  the 
Japanese.  This  historical  fact  is  here  mentioned,  but  seems  to 
me  to  give  no  positive  proof  of  the  Chinese  origin  of  the 
Deity  ;  on  the  contrary,  some  Japanese  scholars  even  take  the 
fact  as  proving  that  the  Deity  is  of  genuine  Japanese  origin. 

2.— THE    SHINTO,    OR    WAV  OF    TUB   GODS    OF    THE    GEKIT  SCHOOL 
(W  It  fflt  )  AND  THE  MYTHOLOGICAL  CAGN  AND  PULUOA. 

On  the  contrary,  however,  we  do  not  find  any  trnce  of 
such  an  artifice  in  connection  with  A.M.N.K.;  none  of  the 
acute-minded  commentators  made  any  such  remarks.  So  I  must 
discard  as  illegitimate  the  above-mentioned  tentative 
hypothesis.  Hence  the  result  that  the  foregoing  researches 
naturally  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Deity-Master-of-the- 
Augtist-Center-of- Heaven  is  not  an  artificially  contrived 
tbeologumenon,  but  a  natural  outcome  of  the  ancient 
Japanese  thought.  Putting  aside  the  fraudulent  half-pious 
and    half-political    contrivance    of  the    Gekuha-Shintoists,  or 
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the  Geku-school.  which  identified  A.M.N. K.  either  with  Tojokr- 

daijin  (S!  It  'c  #),  otherwise  called  the  Deity-Princess-of-Grcat- 

Food,  or  O-ge-tsti-himcno-kami  who  is  enshrined   in    the   Geku, 

or    Outer  Temple,    in    contradistinction     to  Ama-terasn-o-mi- 

kami,  or  the  Heaven-Shining-Great-August-Deity  of  the  Naiku. 

or    Inner    Tein()le,    or    with  Kuni-no-Toko-tachi-no-kanii,     the 

Earthly-Bternally-Standing-Deity  who  is  considered  as  the  first 

and  mightiest  god  in  C.  J„  the  identificatit>n  of  A.M.N.K.  with 

those  other  and  minor  deities  is,  in  my  view,  nothing  but  a 

mythologizing  of*  the   comparatively  lofty  transcendent    Deity 

A.M.N.K.     It    seems    to   me  that  it  was  solely  with  the  aid  of 

this  mythological  garment,  that  the  uneducated  minds  of  the 

ancient  Japanese  were  enabled  to  comprehend  such  a  Supreme 

Being    as     AiM.N.K.,    just  as     the  Bushman   Supreme     God, 

Cagn,  is  only    grasped   by    the    uncivilized    and    undisciplined 

native  mind  of  to-day  under  his  mythical  representation   as  an 

insect,  or  as  the  Andamanese  Pi//i/jg«,  the  invisible   immortal 

God,  is  grasped  by  the  simple-minded  native  worshipper   in  his 

mythical  disguise,  or.   in  other  words,  by  jneans  of  the    idea 

that  Putuga  lives  in  a  large  stone  house,  eating  and  drinking 

like  a    man,    and  is   married  to  a  green    shrimp  (Vide   Lang, 

The  Making  of  Rcligiony  p.  195).     In  saying  this,  however,  I  do 

not  mean  that  the  ancient  Japanese  were  on  the  same  level  of 

culture  as  the  Bushmen  and  Andamanese  of  to-day.    Far  frOm 

that,  the  culture  of  the  former  was  higher  than  that  of  the  latter 

two  l^eyond  all  doubt.     Who  can  dispute   it?    Nevertheless,    I 

compare    them    here    from  a    religious    point   of  view,  simply 

because  there  are  some  resemblances,  as  above  mentioned,  in 

their  way  of  religious  thinking  with  regard  to  their  respective 

supreme  beings. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  reader's  understanding  of  this 
point,  I  will  add  the  following  quotation  from  Prof.  Pratt's 
Psychology  of  Religious  Belief  He  says : — **  The  heathen  armed 
with  his  fetich  feels  strong.  He  believes  in  it ;  has  faith  that 
it  will  help  him.  He  can  see  it  and  feel  it.  He  goes  on  his 
errand  inspired  with  confidence  of  success  .  .  .  The  Christian 
convert  is  weak  in  his  faith.  He  would  like  something  tangi- 
ble.    He   is  not   sure  that   he   will   succeed  in  his  errand.     He 
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j^ocs  at  it  somewhat  half-hearted  and  probably  he  fails.  .  . 
The  weak  ask  the  missionary  whether  they  may  not  be  allowed 
to  carry  a  fetich  only  for  show.  A  friend  of  mine  living  in 
Guatemala  informs  me  that  the  Catholic  missionaries  who 
converted  the  natives  to  Christianity  have  allowed  them  to 
retain  their  fetiches,  with  the  simple  substitution  of  the  name 
of  some  Siiint  for  that  of  the  original  god  or  spirit"  (Pratt, 
The  Psychology  of  Religious  Belief,  p.  50). 

3.— A     TRACE     OF    THE     SO-CALLED      PRIMITIVE     MONOTHEISM     IN 

From  what  has  been  said  above,  it  is  natural  and  safest 
to  say  that  the  Dcity-Master-of-thc-August-Centcr-of-IIcaven 
is  a  manifestation  of  the  so-called  primitive  monotheism. 
The  reason  is  as  follows: — 

(1)  The  idea  of  the  Deity  is  comparatively  lofty  and 
supreme  above  that  of  the  other  gods  ;  and 

(2)  It  therefore  has  a  deistic  tendency,  i.e.,  its  worship 
is,  in  remote  times,  neglected,  or  displaced  by  that  of  the 
other  minor  deities,  just  as  the  Huron  Supreme  God,  A/io/ic, 
has  a  deputy  god,  called  Okeus,  and  as  the  supreme  deity 
Nynnkupon  is  thrust  into  the  shade,  while  the  deity  Bobowissi 
takes   his   place,   devoutly   worshipped   by   priests  and  served 

with  sacrifices.* 

N.B. — As  we  have  already  seen,  the  identification  of  A.M.N.K.  with 
the  other  inferior  deities  is  nothing  but  a  process  of  mythologiEing  the 
comparatively  supreme  incomprehensible  deity,  whereby  alone  the  deistic 
and  comparatively  transcendent  god  can  be,  and  is,  made  comprehensible  to 
the  minds  of  the  ancient  Japane^,  who  were  incapable,  relatively  speaking,  of 
grasping  conceptions  in  the  abstract.  The  Bushman  god  Cagn  appears  in 
two  aspects :  one,  that  of  his  supreme  and  monotheistic  nature,  the  other,  the 
mythological,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  Andamanese  god  Puluga  (A.  Lang's 
Making  of  Religion^  pp.  193,  195) 

(3)  We  do  not  find  any  trace  in  A.M.N.K.  of  later 
inventions  made  by  speculative  minds. 

(4)  On  the  contrary,  the  idea  of  the  Deity  is  rather 
monotheistic  in  origin,  so  that  later  theologians  made  use  of  this 
latent  primitive  monotheistic  idea  in  Ameno-minaka-nushi-no- 
kami  and  went  on  to  create  out  of  it,  on  a  grander  scale,  a 
pure  spiritualistic  monotheism,  to  which  we  very  often  see  ref- 
erences made  in  the  lofty  monotheistic  language  of  the  religion 

*  A.  I^ng,  T^e  Making  of  Refigion,  pp.  225,  227. 
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of  ancient  Egypt.  This  fact  shows  indirectly  that  the  idea  of 
the  Deity-Master-of-the-Aiigust-Cenler-of-Heaven  was  pcAaps 
monotheistic  from  the  beginning. 

(5)     A  comparative  study  of  religion  sheds   a     feroraUr^ 
light  on  this  view. 

I^t  us  illustrate  the    point  by  comparing  A.  M.  N.K.  with     ^ 
other  deities    in  primitive  monotheism,  found    among   difTerent 
races  still  in    the  lower  culture.     Wc   can  not,  indeed,  forbear 
noticing    the    remarkable,     though     accidental,     resemblance 
between    our    Deitv-Master   and    the   monotheistic    deities    oi 
different  low  races. 

In  his  Making  of  Religion  A.  Lang  gives  us  a  great 
many  examples  of  primitive  monotheism  among  the  low  races 
of  the  earth.  He  describes  the  Australian  supreme  deity, 
Darumuluny  as  follows :  **  Darumulun  watched  the  youths 
from  the  sky  ...  At  the  mysteries  Darumutun's  real  name 
may  be  uttered,  at  other  times  he  is  *  master'  {Biamba),  or 
*  father '  (P.ipu/2^),  exactly  as  we  say  *  Lord*  and  *  Father.* 
A  representation  is  made  of  the  master,  Biamban.  and  to  make 
such  idols,  except  at  the  mysteries,  is  forbidden  *  under  pain  of 
death'"  (pp.  178,179).  He  traces  primitive  monotheism  in 
the  Australian  Kurnai:  '*  Long  ago  there  was  a  great  Being, 
Mungan-ngaur  (mungan=  father,  ngaur=  our),  who  lived  on 
the  earth.  His  son,  Tu/7£/i//i,  is  direct  ancestor  of  the  iik'wmai  .  . 
Mungan  .    ascended  to  the  sky,  where  he  still   remains. 

A  Being  not  defined  as  spirit,  but  immortal,  and  dwelling  in 
heaven,  is  Father,  or  rather  grandfather,  not  maker,  of  the 
Kurnai  "  (p.  181).  Further  he  stated  concerning  the  Andama- 
nese  Puluga  :  '*  Their  god,  Pulugay  is  *  like  fire,'  but  invisible. 
He  was  never  born,  and  is  immortal.  By  him  were  all  things 
created,  except  the  powers  of  evil.  He  knows  even  the  thoughts 
of  the  heart  "  (p.  195).  **  The  Dinkas  of  the  Upi>er  Nile  .  .  . 
pay  a  very  theoretical  kind  of  homage  to  the  all-powerful 
Being,  dwellin*i^  in  heaven,  whence  he  sees  all  things.  He  is 
called  *  Ucndid*  (great  rain,  i.e.,  universal  benediction  ?).  He  is 
omnipotent,  but,  being  all  beneficence,  can  do  no  evil  ;  so,  not 
being  feared,  he  is  not  addressed  in  prayer."  Of  a  supremedeity, 
Nvci/i/rz/por?,  w I u)se  idea  was  widely  diffused  in  West  African  1)elief, 
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Lang  says:  **  He  lives  in  no  definite  homeorhili,  but  in  *  Nyank- 
upon's  country/  Nyankupon^  at  the  present  day,  is  ignored  rather 
than  -worshipped,  while  Bobowissi  has  priests  and  offerings. 
•  ,  ,  Nyankupon.  has  no  pretensions  to  be,  or  to  have  been,  a 
spirit*' Cpp-?27,  228)..  He  describes  the  Polynesian  supreme 
being,  Taa-roa,  in  the  same  manner:  **  Taa-roa  uncreated, 
existing  from  the  beginning,,  or  from  the  time  he  emerges  from 
the  poy  or  world  of  darkness.  .  .  .  fatherless  and  motherless 
from  all  eternity.  In  the  highest  heavens  he  dwells' alone. 
He  created  the  gods  of  polytheism,  the  gods  of  war,  peace, 
.and  so  on.  Says  a  native  hymn,'  'He  was  :  he  abode  in  the 
void.  No. earth,  no  sky,  no  men !  He  became  the  universe*  " 
(p.. 251;.  So  also  Professor  Kuenen  speaks  of  the  Mohammedan 
Allah  a.^  follows,  tracing  it  back  to  its  monotheistic  origin. 
.**  The  recognition  of  AZ/aA  taa/a;  the  one  supremely  exalted  God, 
is  supposed  to  lie  at  the  basis  of  Arabian  polytheism  *'  (JJibbert 
Lectures,  p.  13).* 

Here,  it  may  be  well  to  recall  RenouflTs  celebrated  passages 
concerning  the  monotheistic  manifestation  of  a  Power  or 
Nutar  nutra  : — **  Horus  and  Ra  and  Osiris  and  Seb  are  names 
of  individual  finite  powers,  but  a  Power  without  a  name  or 
any  mythological  characteristics  is  constantly  referred  to  in  the 
singular  number,  and  can  only  be  regarded  as  the  object  of 
that  scnsus  numinis,  or  immediatie  perception  of  the  Infinity, 
which,  like  my  learned  predecessor,  Professor  Max  Miiller, 
I  consider,  not  the  result  6f  reasoning  or  generalizing,  but  an 
intuition  as  irresistible  as  the  impressions  of  our  senses." 
[Renoufs  Religion  of  Ancient  Egypt  "  {Hibbert  Lectures),  pp. 
103,  104.]  Further,  **  That  Power  which  the  Egyptians 
recognized  without  any  mythological  adjunct,  to  whom  no 
temple  was  ever  raised,  who  Was  not  graven  in   stone,  whose 


*  SchaHrachmidt  says:  „K»  nicht  an  Spuren  einer  Hinneigung  des 
arabischen  Geistes  zum  Monotheit'muH  fehlt.  Freilich  wareri  die  alien  Aralier, 
Gotz^ndiener,  allein  sie  waren  dabei  dennoch  nicht  eigentlich 

.  polytlieistl<sch  gesinnt,  sondern  geneigt,  das  Gottliche,  dem  sie  ala  solchem 
den  Namen  Allah  d.h.  eben  Got!  schlechihin  gaben,  neben  der  .  .  .  .  . 
Gottheiten  als  Einheit  zu  fassen,  etwa  wie  die  Griechen  von  einem  Theiorif 
die  Romer  vom    Numen    divinum  spracben.     Allah   ist  also  zunachst   kein 

'  Eigenname,  sondern  hat  einen  viel  allgemeineren  Character''  {Die  Heligionj 
St.  191,  192). 
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shrine  was  never  found  with  painted  figures,  who  had  neither 
ministrants  nor  offerings  and  whose  abode  was  unknown, 
must  practically  have  been  forgotten  by  the  worshippers  at 
the  magnificent  temples  of  Memphis,  Heliopolis,  Abydoa, 
Thebes  or  Dendera,  where  quite  other  deities  received  the 
homage  of  prayer  and  praise  and  sacrifice**  (ibid.  p.  262.).  We 
might  add  hundreds  of  other  examples,  but  these  will  suffice 
for  our  present  purpose. 

If,  therefore,  the  thoughtful  reader  will  compare  by  himself 
the  above-mentioned  primaeval  monotheistic  phases  of  religion, 
asfound  among  different  nature-peoples,  with  theideason  A.M. 
N.  K.  in  the  Kojiki^  he  will  perhaps  Ije  able  to  agree  with 
my  conclusion,  that  the  Dei ty-Master-of-t he-August -Ccnter-of- 
Heaven  shows  in  its  origin  a  clear  trace  of  primitive  monotheism, 
when  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  modern  study  of  the  scienoe  of 
religion. 


At  the  close  of  the  reading,  the  Chairman  thanked  Prof.  Kato  for  his 
learned  and  interesting  paper,  which  was  well  worth  careful  stady.  In 
answer  to  Bey.  C  H.  Shortt,  who  inquired  if  there  was  any  shrine  in  Jspsn 
dedicated  to  that  deitj,  Prof.  Kato  replied  that  he  thought  there  was  so 
axUheniic  om  at  least. 

Mr.  Lloyd  wished  to  emphasize  the  Cliairman's  words  of  thanks  to  ProC 
Kato.  It  had  given  him  much  pleasure  to  think  the  old  idea  wai*  now  ex- 
ploded that  Japan  was  a  nation  all  by  her^lf,  whose-liiptory  and  development 
had  nothing  to  do  with  that  of  any  other  nation.  He  was  glad  to  find  the 
Lecturer  emphasizing  the  fact  that  the  Shinto  system  of  Japan  had  been 
developed  along  lines  quite  analogous  to  the  lines  of  development  in  other 
countries.  It  was  also  interesting  to  follow  Mr.  Kato  as  he  led*  his  hearers 
back  through  the  stages  of  natural  relis^ion,  through  ''Secondary  Nature- 
worship,"  to  the  more  primitive  and  primary  forms,  and  to  find  that  when 
we  came  to  primary  nature-worship  in  any  country,  we  found  behind  all 
mythologies  and  developments  one  universally  recognized,  though  ragnely 
conceived,  spiritual*  Being,  dimly  worshipped  by  primitive  peoples^  TMa 
he  conceived  to  be  the  chief  value  of  Mr.  Kato's  paper.  He  congratnlAted  Mr, 
Kato  on  it,  and  hoped  he  would  go  on  studying  Ame-no-miwaka-nufki'-no  kamL 


^  The  author  of  the  paper  would  substitute  supreme  or  great  for  spiritiim] 
in  this  connection. 
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The  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan. 


A  General  Meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan  was  held  in  the 
Society's  Room,  No.  1.  iShichome,  Giaza,  Tokvo,  at  4  p  m.  on  Wednesday, 
May  20th.  In  the  absence  of  both  the  Piesident  and  the  Vice-President  for 
Tokyo,  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  Rev.  T.  M.  MacNair,  occupied  the 
chair.  The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting,  having  been  printed,  were  taken  as 
read. 

The  Recording  Secretary  announced  th^t  the  following  persons  had  been 
electe«l  membfrs  of  the  Society:  Jas.  Hazen  Hyde,  Kjq.,  Tokyo;  J.  R. 
Kennedy,  Kho.,  Tokyo;  Howard  May,  Esq.,  Messrs.  Kelly 'and  Walsh, 
Yokohama;  J.  Gasco,  Esq  ,  Italian  I^egation,  Tokyo  ;  Dr.  M.W.  de  Visser, 
Dutch  Legation,  Tokyo;  Dr.  Rachel  Read,  Tokyo;  Dr.  Inazo  Nitobe,  Tokyo, 
and  Dr,  Paravicini,  64  Bluff,  Yokohama. 

The  Recording  Secretary  also  announced  that  Prof.  B.  H.  Chamberlain 
had  been  unanimously  elected  an  Honorary  Member  of  the  Society  (applause)  ; 
and  that  Rev.  £.  R.  Miller,  of  Tokyo,  had  been  elected  a  Member  of  the 
Council  to  fill  a  vacancy  and  to  be  Acting  Librarian  during  Prof.  Lloyd's 
absence  abroad. 

The  Recording  Secretary  further  read  the  following  communication  from 
the  Corresponding  Secretary : — 

Some  time  ago  it  was  reported  that,  in  the  fire  which  occurred  in  the 
building  occupied  by  the  Fukuin  Printing  Company  of  Yokohama,  valuable 
manuscripts  belonging  to  the  Society  had  been  debtroyed.  The  Council 
was  expressly  so  informed  at  the  time :  and  though  regret  was  expressed, 
amounting  to  censure  of  the  management  of  the  establishment  that  the 
Society's  property  should  not  have  been  kept  safeguarded  against  the  possibi- 
lity of  such  a  loss,  no  further  information  on  the  subject  was  received.  The 
consequence  was  that,  after  waiting  for  a  considerable  time  for  the  Fukuin 
Printing  Company  to  get  on  its  feet  again  and  resume  the  work  of  printing 
with  such  duplicate  manuscript  material  as  might  be  available  for  the 
purpose,  the  Council  made  other  arrangements  and  are  now  nearly  ready  to 
issue  Part  2  of  Vol.  XXXV.  This  will  contain,  along  with  some  new 
material,  abstracts  of  the  papers  on  Buddhism  which  had  been  read  before 
the  Society  by  Profs.  Anesaki  and  Lloyd,  and  which  were  reported  lost 
in  the  fire.  It  has  now  transpired,  however,  that  the  supposed  loss  was  not 
a  real  one,  and  that  the  entire  manuscript  of  Dr.  Anesaki'q  paper  on  ''The 
Four  Agamas  in  Chinese"  was  in  the  Printing  Company's  safe  at  the  time 
of  the  file,  and  with  it  were  the  O.K.  proof  sheets  of  Prof.  Lloyd's  four 
lectures  on  '*  The  Formative  Elements  of  Japanese  Buddhism."  Moreover, 
the  *' shells"  of  the  Lloyd  lectures,  as  well  as  those  of  a  paper,  nearly 
complet^,  on  "The  Mahira  Kotoba  of  Primitive  Japanese  Verse"  by  F.  V. 
Dickins,  Eimj.,  of  London,  had  Keen  safeguarded  in  the  same  way. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Librarian,  the  Recording  Secretary  read  the 
following  communication  about  new  books,  etc. : — 

In  addition  to  the  usual  Transactions  from  kindred  Societies,  we  have 
received  one  or  two  special  gifts  which  deserve  especial  commemoration. 

From  Professor  Frederick  Starr,  of  Chicago,  a  Catalouue  ^  the  BtUkley 
Collection  of  ShirUo  ObjecU,  and  a  Reproduction  of  a  Lolo  MSS.  The  Lolo 
MSS.,"  says  Mr.  Starr,  **  is  an  exact  reproduction  of  one  lately  come  into  my 
possession.  On  account  of  the  exceptional  interest  attaching  to  the  Loloe, 
one  of  the  little-known  aboriginal  peoples  of  China,  and  to  their  peculiar 
system  of  writing,  I  have  had  the  MSiS.  accurately  reproduced.  Only  fifty 
copies  have  been  printed  and  they  will  not  be  placed  upon  the  market. 
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They  are  intended  to  be  used  in  a  study  of  the  Lolo  system  which  I  hope 
presently  to  publish." 

Royaku  Kanwa  Jiten^  is  a  new  Japane!<e-Rus8ian  Dictionary  reoeotlj 
published  by  one  of  our  members.  Prof.  Posdneefl;  already  well  known  for  hui 
useful  labours  in  making  the  Japanese  language  pxaciicalljr  aooeflhible  to  his 
Russian  fellow-countrymen.  Mons.  PosdneeS  bases  all  his  linguistic  work, 
which  is  eminently  of  a  practical  nature,  on  the  Japanese  Tokuhon,  poblished 
by  the  authority  of  the  Japanese  Educational  Department.  Of  these  he  has 
already  published  several  adapted  for  use  by  Russians  and  ie  contemphiting  the 
publication  of  them  all ;  so  that  when  the  Russian  student  of  Japanese,  who 
follows  his  course,  has  finished  the  whole  set,  he  will  be  in  exactly  the  same 
position,  as  far  as  theoretical  knowledge  goes,  as  the  Japanese  boy  who  has 
finished  the  ordinary  school  course,  and  thus  be  well  eqnip{>€d  for  those 
further  advahces  into  special  departments  of  the  language  which  the  neces- 
sities of  life  and  study  make  advisable. 

The  same  thought  underlies  the  Dictionary  which  has  just  appeared.  It 
is  based  on  the  list  of  characters  recommended  by  the  Educational  Authorities, 
with  certain  necessary  additions.  The  whole  number  of  characters  given  is 
4,200,  which,  with  combinations,  yield  about  thirty  thouhsnd  words.  The 
words  are  arranged  not  alphabetically,  but  According  to  radicals  and  numbers 
of  strokes,  there  being  in  each  case  a  Romaji  transliteration  of  the  Japanese 
sound.  One  of  the  special  features  of  the  Dictionary  is  the  inclusion  of  a 
large  number  of  names  of  families  and  places,  which  is  ouite  useful.  The 
introductory  chapters  deal  very  fully  with  the  system  of  writing, — ideographs, 
Kana  and  Romaji — ,  and  the  Appendices  are  very  full.  There  are  indexes 
of  characters,  according  to  radicals  and  according  to  sounds,  lists  of  names 
of  provinces,  prefectures,  prefectural  cities,  railway  stations  in  Japan, 
Formosa  and  Korea,  streets  and  wards  in  Tokyo,  lists  of  newspapers 
published  in  1907,  holidays  and  festivals,  and  very  full  tables  of  weights 
and  measures. 

In  a  letter  from  Herr  von  Wenckntern,  of  Kumamoto,  received  a  few 
day?  ago,  there  is  a  sentence  which  may  be  of  interest  to  some: — 

**  In  case  you  or  other  members  of  the  Asiatic  Society  should  have  copies 
of  Vol.  I.  of  my  Japanese  Bibliography  (if  in  a  condition  as  good  as  new),  I 
am  willing  to  exchange  them  against  copies  of  Vol.  II.  issued  last  year  .  .  . 
Vol.  I.  has  now  only  historical  interest,  while  Vol.  II.  contains  chapters  on 
law,  economics,  industries,  <^.,  of  practical  value  for  merchants,  manufacturers, 
statesmen,  t&c."  Herr  von  Wenckstem's  address  is  79,  Kita  Sendambata-oho, 
Kumamoto,  Kyushu. 

The  Society  then  unanimously  passed  the  proposed  amendments  to  Art. 
VI.  of  the  Constitution,  so  that  it  will  read  as  follows: 

Art.  VI. 

Ordinary  Members  shall  pay,  on  their  election,  an  entrance  fee  of  Five 
yen  and  subf-cription  for  the  current  year.  They  shall  pay  an  annual 
rubscription  of  Five  yen. 

Any  member  elected  after  June  .^Oth  shall  not  be  required  to  pay  the 
subscription  for  the  year  of  his  election  unless  he  wishes  to  receive  the 
Transactions  of  the  past  session  of  the  Society. 

Ordinary  members  may  become  life  members: 

fa)  On  election,  by  paying  the  entrance  fee  and  the  sura  of  sixty  yen ; 

(b)  Any  time  afterwards  within  a  period  of  twenty-five  years,  by  paying 
the  sum  of  sixty  yen,  leas  yen  2.60  for  each  year  of  membership : 

After  the  expiration  of  twenty-five  years,  on  application  to  the  Treasurer, 
without  further  payment. 

The  Chairman  called  on  Mr.  John  Carey  Hall,  H.B.M.'s  Consul- General 
at  Yokohama,  to  read  his  paper  "  Japanese  Feudal  Laws :  the  Ashikaga  Code, 
A.D.  1336  {Kemmu  Shikimoku)P 


JAPANESE  FEUDAL  LAWS: 


II.— THE  ASHIKAOA  CODE. 

("  Kemmu  Shikimoko  "— A.D.  1336) 

HE  so-called   Code   of   the    Kcmma   vear-term   (1334- 
1338)   is  a  short   instrument    of  17    articles,  which 
,_l  was    promulgated    at    the  end   of   the    year    1336  of 

onrcraby  Ashikaga  Takauji.  the  founder  of  the  second 
dynasty  of  Shoguns.  Its  connection  with  the  first  feudal  code,* 
that  of  the  Hojo  Shikken  or  Power-holders,  published  104  years 
previously,  is  not  merely  implied;  it  is  explicitly  avowed  in 
the  document  itself;  but  the  nature  of  this  connection  cannot 
be  fully  understood  without  a  glance  at  the  history  of  Japan 
during  the  interval  and  an  account  of  the  events  which  led 
up  to  the  promulgation  of  this  second  code. 

The  f)olitical  and  juridical  arrangements  embodied  in  the 
Hojo  code  and  the  new  laws  enacted  by  it  gave  to  the 
Japanese  nation  nearly  a  century  of  the  best  government  it 
had  ever  known.  Law  and  order  reigned  within  the  fouf 
seas.  The  taxes  were  lightened  and  impartially  assessed. 
Justice  was  dispensed  promptly  and  cheaply  ;  the  administra- 
tive conduct  of  the  provincial  officials  was  vigilantly  supervised  ; 
and  the  one  serious  foreign  danger  that  ever  menaced  the 
nation's  independence — invasion  by  the  hordes  of  Kublai  Khan — 
was  successfully  repelled.  But,  withal,  the  political  equilibrium 
was  unstable;  for  the  national  organism  was  a  monstrosity, 
having  two  heads.  There  was  a  sovereign  dc  Jure  at  Kyoto, 
whose  right  to  govern  was  the  cardinal  doctrine  of  the 
national  religion,  and  who,  even  in  the  darkest  hours  of  the 
dvnastv's  fortunes,  never  ceased  to  be  the  sole  foantciin  of 
honour;  there  was  likewise  a  ruler  dc  facto  at  Kamakura, 
whose  title  to  govern  rested  on  the  double  ground  of  victory 
over  the  sovereign  in  a  stand-up  fight  for  the    prize    of  power, 

*  A    tran-^laii'-n    of  the    Hrjo    Co<!e    is   gixen   in   vol.   zxxiv.   of  tb,"^ 
Society's  Trans;ictioiit=. 


* 
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and  of  proved  competence  through  several  generations  for  the 
work  of  governing. 

The  political  balance  between  these  two  heads — tne  nom- 
inal   and    the    real    head — was    maintained    so   long    as    the 
Kamakura    dictatorship    was    held    by  capable  men.     Bat  no 
single  family  can  furnish  a  succession  of  such  men  for  many 
generations  together.     The  seventh  or,  cis   otherwise  reckoned, 
the  ninth  and  last  of  the  Hojo  Power-holders,  Takatoki,  who, 
in  the  year  1316,  at  the  age  of  13,  assumed  the  duties  of  his 
office,  was  a  weakling.     He  deputed  his  task  to  an    unworthy 
subordinate,  whilst  he  amused  himself  with  dog-fights,  drink- 
ing  bouts  and  dancing   girls.     This  was  an  opportunity  not 
likely  to  be  neglected  by  the   Imperial    Court   at   Kyoto,   ever 
wishful  to  regain  its  lost  sway.     The  failure  of  public  virtue  in 
the    line  of  the   Hojo    proved  as  strong  a   temptation  to  the 
reigning  Emperor  as  the  failure  of  heirs  in  the  Minamoto  line 
had   been    to    his    predecessor   a    century    before.      A    further 
incentive    to    action    was    soon    furnished,    when    it    became 
apparent  that  the  Hojo   High   Court  of  Justice,   so  long  illus- 
trious for  its  purity,  was  now  open  to  bribes;  and  consequently 
land  disputes  in  the  provinces  began  to  be  put  to   the  arbitra- 
ment of  the  sword. 

The  Emperor  Go  Daigo  (1319 — 1339)  now  sent  secret  emis- 
saries to  Kamakura  to  intrigue,  and,  when  they  were  dis- 
covered, had  to  disavow  them  and  protest  his  innocence,  under 
pain  of  being  deposed.  This  was  in  1325  ;  and  in  the  following 
years  the  rift  in  the  lute  was  widened  by  a  contest  over  the 
question  of  nominating  the  future  succfssor  to  the  enfeebled 
throne.  Go-Daigo  wished  his  own  son  to  be  acknowledged  as 
Heir  Apparent  in  accordance  with  a  previous  political  arrange- 
ment ;  Hojo  Takat»)ki  objected,  and  proposed  a  son  of  one  of 
the  preceding  Bm|>er()rs,  Go-Fushimi.  This  latter,  after  occupy- 
ing the  ilirone  as  a  boy  for  nearly  three  years,  had  abdicated  in 
his  thirteenth  year,  and  was  now  in  the  prime  of  life  and  strongly 
desirous  of  securing  the  succession  for  his  own  son.  It  was  this 
dispute  overthe  Imj^erial  titular  succession  which  occasioned  the 
downfall  of  the  feudal  oligarchy  at  Kamakura  and  the 
destruction  of  the  Hojo  clan. 
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The  Emperor  Go-Daigo  was  a  man  of  considerable  tenacity  ^ 
of  purpose.  He  had  two  ends  in  view,  to  overthrow  the 
domin^ion  of  the  military  power  in  the  Kwanto,  and  to  keep 
the  succession  to  the  throne  in  his  own  familv.  The  first  was  a 
formidable  enterprise;  for  he  had  no  military  force,  and  no 
party  amongst  the  feudal  nobility.  But  he  had  potential 
sources  of  support  in  the  religious  feelings  and  political  instinct 
of  his  people,  and  in  the  sympathy  of  the  wealthy  Buddhist 
church.  The  great  monasteries  of  Hiyci  San  had  estates  and 
tenants  all  over  the  country  from  which  troops  could  be  raised, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  fighting  monks  themselves,  whose  pre- 
decessors had  so  often  effectively  intervened  to  settle  disputes 
in  the  Imperial  household.  He  therefore,  in  his  ca]>acity  as 
head  of  the  national  religion,  appointed  his  son  Prince  Morinaga 
to  be  Chief  Abbot  of  the  Tendai  sect  and  began  afresh  to  weave 
a  secret  plot. 

The  Rokuhara  Lieutenancy  of  the  Hojo  power  was  not 
long  in  finding  out  what  was  going  on,  and  reported  fully  to 
Kamakura.  Takatoki  promptly  sent  a  force  to  arrest  the 
Emperor,  who  fled  for  refuge  to  a  mountain  fastness  in  the 
neighbourhood.  His  deposition  was  pronounced  at  once,  and 
the  Hojo  candidate  raised  to  the  throne.  Then  troops  were 
sent  to  capture  Go-Daigo ;  and,  after  a  short  imprisonment  at 
Rokuhara,  he  was  sent  into  exile  on  a  small  island  off  the  west 
coastjO  pposite  the  province  of  Hoki.  Thus  in  the  second  of 
the  two  great  struggles  between  the  Imperial  family  and  the 
Hojo  usurpers,  the  latter  had  again  apparently  carried  off  the 
victory.     But  their  triumph  was  of  short  duration. 

When  the  second  Hojo  Power-holder,  Yoshitoki,  after 
defeating  the  similar  attempt  of  the  Court  to  regain  its  lost 
power  110  years  before,  had  deposed  the  occupant  of  the  throne 
and  had  sent  no  less  than  three  ex-Emperors  into  exile,  no 
serious  movement  was  organized  in  their  defence.  But  now, 
when  that  example  was  followed  by  his  degenerate  successor  on 
a  much  smaller  scale,  public  indignation  was  at  once  aroused. 
For  the  Hojo's  peaceful  sway  had  insensibly  fostered  national  ^y 
development,  material,  intellectual  and  moral.  There  was 
now  a    wider  public    opinion;    and    we    may    safely   assume 
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that  this  nascent  power  was  very  naturally  in  favour  of  the 
idea  that  the  Sovereign  line  should  now  resume  its  ancient 
rights;  that  the  political  unity  of  the  nation  shoula  be  re- 
established :  tliiit  the  Bmi>eror  himself  should  govern  as  well  as 
reign.  Consequently,  when  Go-Daigo,  after  a  year  or  more  of 
exile,  made  his  escape  from  his  island  and  reached  the  mainland. 
adherents  flocked  to  his  support.  A  force  sent  from  Kama- 
kura  to  re- arrest  him  in  Hoki  signally  failed,  and  he  set  out 
under  a  resolute  escort  to  re-enter  his  capital.  His  two  chief 
supporters  were  Kusunoki  Masashige  and  Naiva  Nagatoshi, 
both  minor  barons. 

(>reat  was  the  consternation  at  Kama  kura  when  this  news 
was  brought.  A  large  force  was  promptly  despatched,  to 
occupy  the  capital,  under  the  command  of.  A^h^'frnpa  Tf^^ft"j^  \  ^ 
This  is  one  of  the  best-known  names  in  Japanese  history.  A 
descendant  of  the  Minamoto  stock,  he  was  connected  throngh 
bis  mother  with  the  Hojo,  and  therefore  seemed  to  be  a  most 
suitable  man  to  lie  entrusted  with  the  defence  of  the  pre- 
dominance which  his  ancestors  had  built  up.  Yet  when .  he 
reached  Kyoto,  so  far  from  holding  it  against  the  Imperialists, 
lie  went  over  with  his  whole  force  to  the  Emneror's  side. 
Meanwhile,  soon  after  the  Kamakura  stronghold  had  been 
thus  denuded  ot  its  defenders,  and  man}'  of  its  adherents  had 
deserted,  it  was  swooped  down  upon  by  Nitta  Yoshitada.  was 
speedily  carried  by  assault,  sacked  and  occupied,  and  the  whole 
of  the  Hojo  family,  with  their  relatives  and  chief  retainers,  to 
the  number  of  nearly  300,  committed  harakiri,  only  one  son  of 
Takatoki  succeeding  in  making  his  escape. 

The  Emperor  re-entered  Kyoto  on  the  20th  July.  1333, 
and  the  three  and  a  half  years  which  elapsed  Ixrtween  that 
event  and  the  proclamation  of  the  Ashikaga  code  was  a  time 
of  storm  and  stress.  It  is  known  to  Japanese  historians  as  the 
Chako  episode,  i.e.  the  temporary  re-emergence  of  the  autocracy. 
Only  a  bare  summary  of  the  chief  events  of  this  revolutionary 
crisis  can  here  be  given.  The  remaining  months  of  the  year 
were  occupied  with  the  measures  necessary  for  suppressing 
vari(ms  local  risings  on  l>ehalf  of  the  Kamakura  party  and 
securing  the  new  central  hold  ou  tVve  txxot;:  dv^V\x.Tv.\.  \)^t^%  ^:k^  \>wt 
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empire.  Their  former  ranks  and  offices  were  promptly  restored 
to  the  Kuge  courtiers  who  had  shared  in  the  Sovereign's 
misfortnne.  The  exiled  sons  of  the  Emperor  soon  returned 
also,  along  with  the  Barons  and  Buddhist  clergy  who  had 
been  faithful  to  them;  and  Prince  Morinaga,  the  ablest  of  the 
Princes,  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  Sei-i  Tai  Shogun.  In 
other  words,  he  was  made  viceroy  of  the  eastern  half  of 
Japan. 

Early  next  year  Ashikaga  Tadayoshi,  younger  brother  of 
Takauji,  was  sent  to  govern  at  Kamakura  as  Shikken  or 
Power-holder  to  another  boy  prince,  aged  11,  sent  to  reside 
there  as  Shogun  only ;  and  a  large  new  palace  was  built  in 
Kyoto  to  replace  the  one  that  had  been  burnt  down  a  century 
and  a  half  before  in  the  civil  wars  between  the  Taira  and 
Minamoto  houses.  The  provinces  of  Aki  and  Suwo  were 
(that  is,  the  taxes  thereof)  assigned  by  the  Emperor  to  himself 
for  his  civil  list;  and  at  the  same  time  a  benevolence  of 
one-twentieth  of  their  incomes  was  levied  upon  all  the  land- 
reeves  and  the  feudatories  of  the  former  Kamakura  overlords 
throughout  the  empire.  But  risings  in  favour  of  the  late 
regime  now  occurred  in  Kiushiu,  Shikoku  and  even  in  Kawachi, 
Kusunoki  Masashige*s  own  province.  These  were  all  success- 
fully stamped  out,  however,  by  various  commanders;  and  the 
highly  important  function  of  distributing  the  rewards  for 
military  merits  and  services  could  now  no  longer  be  deferred. 

It  was  a  palpable  public  injustice  as  regards  the  performance^ 
of  this  function,  some  two  centuries  before,  which  had,  like  the 
working  of  Nemesis  in  a  Greek  trilogy,  brought  upon  successive 
generations  of  the  Imperial  house  bitter  humiliation  and 
trouble.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  eleventh  century  the 
Minamoto  clan,  in  a  series  of  hard-fought  campaigns,  had 
suppressed  a  formidable  focus  of  rebellion  and  reduced  the 
north-eastern  section  of  Japan  to  political  subjection  to  the 
Imperial  sway.  But  the  generals  had  been  obliged  to  begin 
the  war  promptly,  and.  once  begun,  to  ca^y  it  through, 
without  losing  time  in  waiting  for  the  issuance  of  the  Imperial 
Commission  formally  required  to  legalize  the  war  as  an  act  of 
State.      When    the   work   was    finished   and    the    Minamoto  '  ^ 
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general,  the  famous  Yori-yoshi,  petitioned  the  Court  on  behalf 
of  his  forces  for  their  well-earned  rewards,  his  application  was 
rejected  on  the  technical  excuse  that  no  Imperial  Commission 
having  been  issued,  *'  the  war  was  only  a  private  quarrel." 
The  Court  had  to  pay  dearly  for  this  injustice.  It  was  a  lineal 
descendant  of  that  injured  general  who.  a  century  later,  was 
commissioned  by  the  Imperial  House  to  deliver  it  from  the 
tyranny  ot  its  Taira  viziers;  and,  when  Minamoto  Yoritomo 
had  finished  the  work,  he  took  his  own  reward  without  the 
formality  of  a  petition.  He  kept  the  eight  provinces  of  the 
Kwanto  for  his  Own  share  of  the  realm,  adding  others  after- 
wards; and  he  exacted  his  military  tax  from  every  province 
of  the  Empire,  appointing,  moreover,  his  own  collectors.  It 
was  to  this  position  that  the  Hojo  had  obtained  the  succession  ; 
and  now  that  it  had  been  wrested  from  them  and  the  Sovereign 
had  come  to  his  own  again,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  the 
stern  lesson  as  to  the  consequences  of  public  injustice  w^ould 
surely  not  have  been  lost  upon  him  and  his  courtiers,  the  Kuge 
or  Ducal  families,  from  whom  his  Ministers  were  drawn. 

The  three  great  generals,  Ashikaga  Takauji,  Nitta  Yoshi- 
sada,  and  Kusunoki  Masashige  being  all  descended  from  the 
offspring  of  previous  Emperors,  were  of  course  rewarded  first. 
Takauji  was  given  the  three  finest  provinces  of  the  Kwanto, 
Nitta  received  two  provinces,  and  his  son  and  his  younger  brother 
a  province  each  ;  Kusunoki  two  provinces,  and  Nawa,  the  noble 
who  had  sheltered  and  protected  the  Emperor  when  he  escaped 
from  exile,  also  received  two  provinces.  The  business  of 
determining  the  rewards  was  conducted  in  this  wise.  A 
Fujivvara  courtier  was  intrusted  with  the  work  of  making 
enquiry  into  merits  and  recommending  the  rewards.  He  knew 
little  or  nothing  about  military  affairs  and  was  greedy  of 
bribes.  The  Emperor  paid  little  attention  to  his  reports  and 
recommendations.  The  really  deserving  warriors  neither 
offered  bribes  nor  truckled  to  back-stairs  influence  :  the 
claimants  for  rewards  swarmed  in  myriads  and  made  interest 
through  the  ladies-in-waiting  and  through  the  intimates  of  the 
Sovereign,  who  was  swayed  most  by  the  advice  of  the 
Empress  ;  and  she  in  turn  was  largely  influenced  by  a  favourite 
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dancing  girl.  After  the  lapse  of  Fevcral  months  some  twenty 
odd  rewards  had  been  determined,  and  some  others  after 
having  been  determined  and  announced  had  been  recalled. 
The  corrupt  and  incompetent  commissioner  for  rewards  was 
dismissed  and  another  Fujiwara  of  known  probity  was  ap- 
pointed in  his  stead.  But  there  was  no  cessation  of  the 
wire-pulling  and  intriguing  amongst  the  Empress's  personal 
entourage.  The  second  commissioner  of  enquiry  into  merit 
had  not  the  courage  to  remonstrate,  and  resigned.  Even 
enemies  of  the  Court  now  received,  through  zenana  influence, 
patents  of  assurance,  and  as  many  as  five,  and  even  ten,  fiefs 
were  granted  to  men  who  had  not  even  been  loyal.  The 
Hojo*s  family  estates  were  shared  amongst  the  Imperial 
family,  and  the  estates  of  the  Hojo*s  more  distant  kinsmen 
throughout  the  empire  were  distributed  to  geisha  and 
dancers,  football  players,  mimics  and  buffoons  and  to  officers 
of  the  body-guards,  to  ladies-in-waiting  and  to  bonzes.  At 
last  an  honest  and  capable  commissioner  was  nominated, 
but  still  claims  by  courtiers  and  palace  functionaries  came 
into  competition  with  those  of  the  soldiers  who  had  risked 
their  all  for  the  Imperial  cause.  Tax-free  manors  and  estates 
were  granted  lavishly  to  undeserving  intriguers;  and  by  the 
time  it  came  to  rewarding  the  meritorious  oflicers,  there  was 
not,  says  one  chronicler,  in  all  the  sixty  odd  provinces  of  Japan 
as  much  undisposed-of  land  left  as  would  suflice  to  stick  a 
carpenter's  awl  into.  This  was  at  the  end  of  1334,  more  than 
a  year  after  the  business  had  been  begun,  and  after  three  high 
nobles  in  succession  had  been  ostensibly  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  it. 

In  other  departments  of  government  work  the  Emperor's 
interference  and  vacillation  were  no  less  disastrous.  As  regards 
judicature,  what  better  could  the  new  imperial  administration 
do  than  follow  the  excellent  system  established  by  the  Hojo  ? 
Accordingly  new  tribunals  were  set  up  at  each  of  the  palace 
gates  for  the  trial  of  ordinary  suits  and  plaints  ;  whilst  affairs 
of  high  importance  were  to  be  discussed  and  settled  in  council 
at  the  Record  Office  (Kirokusho).  But  often  the  decisions  of 
tribunals    were  reversed    by    orders   from   the   palace,    w 
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private  representations  ex  parte  had  prevailed  ;  and  although 
the  council  might  discuss  affairs  of  State  at  the  Record  Office. 
it  was  the  Emperor  who  decided  them  in  a  small  coterie  of  his 
chosen  intimates,  which  went  by  the  name  of  the  Cave 
{Kubosho).  During  all  this  time  the  supreme  influence  was 
that  of  the  Empress  ;  and  the  surest  means  of  access  to  her 
was  through  the  favourite  dancing  girl,  who  of  course  had 
not  been  forgotten  when  the  distribution  of  landed  estates 
was  going  on./  Outside  of  the  court  circles,  Ashikaga  Takauji 
was  first  favourite.  He  stood  well  with  the  Empress,  who 
disliked  Prince  Morinaga  ;  and  the  Emperor  fully  appreciated 
the  fact  that  it  was  to  Takauji's  defection  from  the  Kamakura 
interest  that  he  owed  his  own  restoration  to  power. 

Disappointment  and  disgust  at  the  state  of  affairs  in 
Kyoto  soon  found  expression.  The  great  highroad  between 
it  and  Kamakura  became  blocked  with  two  crowds,  one  of 
which  was  going  to  the  capital  filled  with  hopes  now  that  the 
rightful  sovereign  had  regained  his  power  ;  the  other  crowd 
returning  to  Kamakura.  disillusioned,  and  determined  to 
restore  the  former  regime. 

In  July  1335  a  complete  change  had  to  be    made    of  the 
high    ministers    of    State  ;     but    no    improvement    followed. 
Treason  was  beginning  to  be  brewed  in  the  capital  itself.      In 
August,  Prince  Morinaga,  who  had  been  banished  to  Kamakura 
some    months    before,    was    murdered    there    at    the  behest  of 
Takauji.  whom  he  had  from  the  outset  detested  and  antagonised. 
Then    the  only    son  of  the  last  Hojo    I'ower-holder,   who  had 
escaped  from  the  annihilation  of  his  family  at  Kamakura,  now 
took    courage  and,   with  the  support   of  the    warriors    of  six 
eastern  provinces,    attacked  the  place  and  drove  out    the   im- 
perialist   garrison   and    its  commander,  Ashikaga  Tadayoshi. 
This    was    followed    by    the    revolt    of  three    of  the  northern 
provinces  from  the  imperialist  side  ;  and  it  could  no  longer  be 
concealed   that  the  Emjjeror   was  fast  losing  his  hold  on  the 
loyalty  of  the  nation. 

Takauji  now  sought  the  Emperor's  permission  to  proceed 
to  Kamakura  and  retake  it  from  the  insurgents.  This  was 
refused,  and  Takauji  st«^rted,   imauthorised,  but,  as  he  told  the 
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Emii^ror,  in  the  interest  of  the  nation.  He  quickly  recaptured 
Kamakura,  and  then  proclaimed  himself  Sei-i  Tai-Shogun. 
Takauji's  motives  for  thus  suddenly  turning  rebel  have  been 
elaborately  discussed  by  native  historians  ;  some  attributing 
to  him  crafty  ambition  ;  others,  disappointed  greed  ;  others, 
revenge  for  ancestral  wrongs  ;  and  there  arc  other  theories,  all 
more  or  less  unsatisfactory  and  discreditable.  Another  and 
simpler  theory  will  be  submitted  presently,  for  what  it  may 
be  worth. 

The  flames  of  civil  war  raged  with  redoubled  fury  after 
Takauji's  revolt.  Nitta  Yoshisada  was  commissioned  to  punish 
him  and  marched  upon  Kamakura.  Victorious  at  first  in 
several  engagements  on  his  line  of  march,  he  was  worsted  at 
Hakone,  and  the  two  Ashikaga  brothers  then  marched  against 
the  capital.  The  Emperor,  carefully  securing  possession  of  the 
three  divine  emblems,  fled  for  refuge  to  the  monasteries  on 
Hiyei-san.  After  much  fighting  in  and  about  Kyoto  the 
Imperialists  were  successful,  and  Takauji  retreated  to  Kyushu. 
The  Emperor  then  came  down  from  his  mountain  retreat,  and, 
thinking  that  all  was  now  safe,  sent  back  some  of  his  defenders 
to  their  distant  posts  in  Mutsu  and  elsewhere. 

But  the  danger  was  not  yet  over.  When  Takauji  showed 
himself  in  Kyushu  the  island  went  over  to  him  en  masse  ;  and 
he  was  soon  again  in  the  field,  marching  up  the  Sanyodo  at 
the  head  of  a  powerful  army  upon  the  capital.  It  was  whilst 
on  this  march  that  a  significant  event  pccurred  which  cleared 
his  action  from  the  foul  stain  of  treason.  A  noble  named 
Akamatsu,  who  had  been  treated  with  exceptional  and 
deliberate  injustice  by  the  Emperor  two  years  before,  and  who 
had  joined  Takauji's  standard,  now  advised  him  to  obtain 
authorization  in  writing  from  one  of  the  Imperial  family.  This 
was  secretly  obtained  without  much  diflSculty  from  the  ex- 
Emperor  Go-Fushimi ;  and  henceforth  the  war  assumed  a  new 
complexion.  It  was  no  longer  a  contest  between  constituted 
authority  and  insurgents,  but  between  two  branches  of  the 
royal  family.  The  change  of  status  put  new  heart  into 
Takauji's  army,  and  his  assault  upon  the  capital  was  success- 
ful.    The    Emperor    fled    a    second    time   to    the   top   of   the   , 
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mountain,  taking  with  him  the  divine  insignia.     The  mountain 
was  promptly  stormed  by  Ashikaga  Tadayoshi,  and   the  tw^o 
ex-Emperors    were   taken    prisoners.     Go-Daigo    himself  took 
refuge  in  the  great  monastery  of  Enryakuji,   and  by    way   of 
encouraging   his   supporters   there   to  withstand  the  siege   he 
issued    a   patent    granting   to   the   monastery   the    perpetual 
suzerainty  of  the  province  of  Omi,  in  fee  simple  ;   also   seven 
Shinto  shrines  and  nine  Buddhist  temples  with  their  numerous 
appurtenant  estates  ;  and  to  each  of  the  eight  hundred   coolies 
who    were   to   carry    the   commissariat   supplies    up    to    the 
mountain  he  granted  a  village   in  fee.     The  monks  responded 
to  this  liberality  by  ineffectual  attempts  to  dislodge  the  enemy 
or  cut  off  his  supplies,  and  then  having  rendered  actual  service 
in  requital  of  their  grant,  desisted  in  despair. 

In  September  Takauji  set  up  a  new  Emperor  in  the  person 
of  Prince  Yuta-hito,  a  boy  of  fourteen,  younger  brother  of 
Ko-gon,  the  ex-Erapcror  who  had  been  set  up  by  Hojo 
Takatoki  and  who  was  afterwards  deposed  by  Go-Daigo 
on  the  lattcr*s  return  from  exile. 

Then  followed  a  game  of  diamond  cut  diamond  between 
Takauji  and  the  closely  beleaguered  Emperor,  in  which  the 
latter  came  off  only  second  best.  He  was  caught  fast  in  a 
military  trap ;  and  his  schemes  were  one  after  another  check- 
mated without  resort  to  violence.  In  Decemlier  Takauji 
directed  the  Emperor  to  deliver  up  the  divine  emblems  to  his 
lately  appointed  successor.  A  counterfeit  set,  of  recent  manu- 
facture, sword,  seal  and  mirror,  were  handed  over  without 
demur.  Takauji  was  thereupon  appointed  Gon  Dainagon^  i.e. 
Acting  Chief  Councillor  of  State.  He  then  promulgated  the 
Kemmu  Code  in  17  articles,  and  thereby  established  once  more 
the  military  regime. 
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ARTICLES  OF  THE  KEMMU  CODE. 

Whether  the  Army  Headquarters  should  bk  at  Kamakura 
as  heretofore  or  at  some  other  place. 

In  antiquity,  both  in  China  and  our  own  country,  there 
have  been  frequent  shiftings  and  changes  in  society,  more  than 
there  is  time  to  enumerate.  When  we  come  down  to  later 
times,  we  find  affairs  become  much  more  complicated  and 
troublesome,  so  that  such  transitions  were  probably  not  so 
easy  to  effect.  Especially  remarkable  as  regards  local  changes 
is  the  case  of  the  district  of  Kamakura,  where  in  the  year-term 
of  Bunji  (AD.  1185-1189)  His  Highness  the  Right  Commander- 
in-Chief  (Yoritomo)  for  the  first  time  established  a  Military 
Office.  In  the  Shokiu  year-term  (1219-1221),  Yoshitoki,  in 
rank  a  second-class  Court  noble  (Ason)  swallowed  the  empire. 
Must  it  not  be  called  a  lucky  place  for  the  Baronial  Houses 
{Buke)l  Their  incomes  were  ample  and  their  power  great. 
They  became,  however,  luxurious  and  avaricious,  and  did  not 
reform  accumulated  evils;  and  at  last  (i.e.  in  Takatoki's  case) 
brought  upon  themselves  extinction.  Even  though  their  seat 
were  to  be  shifted  to  somewhere  else,  if  they  do  not  mend  their 
ways  and  abandon  the  rut  that  upset  the  cart,  can  there  be 
any  doubt  that  they  will  totter  and  be  imperilled  ?  Both  the 
Chow  and  Tsin  (Dynasties  of  China)  were  within  the  Yao-Han 
barrier ;  yet  the  Tsin  were  overthrown  in  the  second  generation, 
whereas  the  Chow  maintained  their  line  800  years.  The  Dzm 
and  the  Tang  dynasties  both  lived  in  Changan.  The  Dzui 
were  overthrown  in  the  second  generation,  whereas  the  Tang 
lasted  for  300  years.  Therefore  the  duration  of  a  locality  of 
power  must  depend  on  the  goodness  or  badness  of  the  system 
of  government.  It  is  not  the  badness  of  *the  locality  but  the 
badness  of  the  men  that  counts.  If  any  one  desires  to  shift  the 
locality  of  government,  must  he  not  follow  the  direction  of 
public  opinion  ? 
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under  the  disguise  of  poetical  competitions,  meetings  are  held 
for  the  purpose  of  laying  gambling  bets.  Is  not  the  waste 
caused  by  this  course  of  conduct  incalculable  ? 

3.  Crimes  of  violence  and  outrage  must  be  quelled. 
Robberies    from    houses    in    the    open    daylight,    armed 

burglaries,  murders  and  massacres  occur  frequently,  and  high- 
way robberies  take  place  at  all  the  crossways,  and  the  cries  of 
distress  from  the  victims  never  cease.  For  the  prevention  of 
such  conduct  imperative  instructions  must  surely  be  issued  ? 

4.  The  practice  of  entering  the  private  dwellings  of  the 
people  and  making  inquisition  into  their  affairs  must  be  given  up. 

When  a  person  exerts  himself  to  improve  his  condition  in 
life  and  has  a  new  or  a  bigger  house  built,  he  is  immediately 
subjected  to  an  inquisition  fby  his  superiors)  as  to  his  means 
and  so  forth,  and  the  house  taken  from  him.  Consequently  he 
has  no  place  wherein  to  hide  himself,  and  he  becomes  a  waif, 
and  at  last  loses  his  means  of  livelihood.  It  is  a  most  pitiable 
state  of  things. 

5.  In  the  present  state  of  affairs,  more  than  half  the  area 
of  the  capital  has  been  reduced  to  vacant  spaces  (i.e.  burnt 
down).  Are  they  to  be  restored  to  their  original  owners  and 
the  rebuilding  of  their  dwellings  permitted  ? 

The  talk  of  the  streets  is  to  the  effect  that  all  who  took 
part  in  the  Imperial  departure  to  the  top  of  the  mountain 
(Hiyeizan)  are  to  be  condemned,  high  and  low  without  ex- 
ception ;  and — without  investigation  as  to  the  truth  or  falsity 
of  the  allegation — to  have  their  properties  confiscated,  and  so 
forth.  Applying  the  provisions  of  the  law  to  the  matter,  is 
there  (not)  a  distinction  to  be  made  between  the  principals  in 
turbulence  and  sedition  and  those  who  are  only  accomplices  or 
merely  their  dependants  and  subordinates  ?  Should  (not) 
scrupulous  investigations  be  made  into  each  case,  and  the 
treatment  be  made  different  accordingly  ?  Did  an  immense 
number  of  such  confiscations  (not)  take  place  in  the  sequel  of 
the  Shokiu  disturbance  ?  If  we  are  again  now  to  take  away 
the  whole  of  their  properties,  will  the  Ducal  Houses  {Kagt)  and 
the  holders  of  Court  offices  (not)  be  reduced 
deBtitvtion  ? 
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6.  Co-operative  building  clubs  for  the  erection  of  substantial 
fire-proof  houses  to  l>e  promoted. 

Whether  we  regard  the  immense  contributions  both  in 
money  and  gratuitous  labour  that  have  been  levied  on  the 
l^eople,  or  the  prevalence  of  the  practice  of  breaking  into  their 
houses  for  booty,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  erection  of  houses 
will  come  to  an  end  entirely,  and  so  the  commodities  which  all,^ 
both  high  and  low,  stand  in  need  of  will  cease  to  be  supplied, 
and  the  poor  become  unable  to  make  a  living  for  themselves. 
If  the  plan  of  having  (substantial  fire-proof)  dwellings  erected 
(by  voluntary  co-operative  clubs)  be  carried  out,  will  it  (not) 
become  a  basis  for  giving  a  sense  of  security  to  all  the 
people  ? 

7.  Men  of  special  ability  for  government  work  must  be 
chosen  for  the  posts  of  Protectors  of  the  provinces. 

In  a  time  such  as  the  present  arc  we  (not)  to  call  upon 
faithful  warriors  and  assign  to  them  the  office  of  the  Protector- 
ship in  the  provinces;  and  for  those  who  have  merited  rewards 
are  we  (not)  to  procure  the  grant  of  Manors  (Shoyen)  ?  The 
provincial  Protector  is  an  ancient  military  functionary ;  the 
tranquility  or  disturbance  of  the  whole  county  depends  entirely 
on  that  office.  If  men  of  unquestionable  capacity  and  such 
only  be  chosen  to  fill  it,  will  (not)  the  minds  of  the  folk  be 
set  at  rest? 

8.  A  stop  must  be  put  to  the  practice  of  influential  nobles 
and  women  of  all  sorts  and  Buddhist  (Zen|  ecclesiastics  making 
their  interested  recommendations  (to  the  Sovereign). 

9.  Persons  holding  public  posts  must  be  liable  to 
reprimand  for  negligence  and  idleness ;  moreover,  they 
should  be"  subject  to  the  principle  of  careful  selection  for  their 
posts. 

The  above  two  provisions  have  been  settled  principles  of 
government  for  generations  ;  they  are  not  at  all  in  the  nature 
of  new-fangled  changes. 

10.  Bribery  must  be  firmly  put  down. 

Although  this  principle  also  (like  the  two  preceding)  is  by 
no  means  now  enunciated  for  the  first  time,  a  s|x»cial  injunction 
of  more  than  ordinary  stringency  is  required   to  deal   with  it. 
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However  subordinate  his  social  position  may  be,  were  he  worth 
only  a  hundred  cash,  the  man  who  accepts  a  bribe  must  be 
excluded  from  all  employment  for  an  indefinitely  long  period  ; 
and  if  the  amount  of  the  bribe  accepted  be  inordinate,  he  must 
lose  all  official  employment  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

11.  Presents   made   from    all    quarters    to  those  who  are 
'attached    to   the    Palace,    whether   of  the   Inside   or    Outside 

Services,  must  be  sent  back. 

Whatever  those  in  authority  may  be  fond  of,  their  sub- 
ordinates will  likewise  affect.  A  reform  in  the  direction  of 
purity  and  honesty  must  be  carried  out.  Rarities  and  curiosities 
from  China  and  such  like  must  particularly  be  disallowed  as 
presents  or  souvenirs. 

12.  Those  who  are  to  be  in  personal  attendance  on  the 
rulers  (Sovereign  and  Shogun)  must  be  selected  for  that 
duty. 

It  has  been  said  :  **  If  you  want  to  know  what  soft  the 
prince  is,  look  at  his  ministers  ;  if  you  want  to  know  what 
Bort  a  man  is,  look  at  his  companions.**  Hence,  seeing  that  the 
goodness  or  the  reverse  of  a  sovereign  is  at  once  apparent  by 
looking  at  the  character  of  the  ministers  he  has  under  him, 
must  they  (not)  henceforth  be  chosen  on  the  ground  of  their 
capabilities  ?  Again,  when  members  of  the  ruler's  entourage 
form  cliques  and  in  concert  recommend  or  disparage  some  on^^ 
can  anything  be  more  calculated  to  engender  quarrels  and 
disorder  ?  In  the  histories  of  the  Chinese  royal  families  and  in 
the  history  of  our  own  we  have  numerous  instances  of  this. 
Then  again,  there  is  a  further  source  of  abuses  when,  for  the 
Sake  of  affording  amusement,  artistic  performers,  by  their  skill 
or  beautiful  costumes,  work  their  way  into  royal  favour  and 
regard.  Such  adventurers  should  not  be  admitted  to  the  royal 
entourage.  Ought  not  this  to  be  seriously  considered  [by  the 
Sovereign]  ? 

13.  Ceremonial  etiquette  to  be  the  predominant  principle. 
For  regulating  a  state  there  is  nothing  that  surpasses  a 

regard  for  ceremonial  formalities.     For  the  prince,  there  should 
be  a  princely  style  of  ceremonial;  for  the  vassal  (or  minister j|^ 
there  should  be  a  ministerial  stvle.     In  all  matters  the  distin 
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between  higher  and  lower  should  be  maintained ;  and  both  in 
speech  and  demeanour  the  observance  of  ceremoniousness  should 
be  deemed  of  cardinal  importance. 

14.  Men  noted  for  probity  and  their  adherence  to  high 
principles  should  be  rewarded  by  more  than  ordinary  distinction. 

That  is  the  way  to  advance  men  of  worth  and  to  get  rid 
of  the  bad.  Directions  should  be  issued  by  those  having 
aurhority  marking  this  distinction  of  character,  by  expressions 
of  commendation  or  the  reverse. 

15.  The  petitions  and  complaints  of  the  poor  and  lowly 
must  be  heard  and  redress  grfinted. 

In  the  administration  of  Yao  and  Shim  this  point  was  held 
to  be  of  the  first  importance.  In  the  Canon  of  History  it  is 
said,  **  What  the  ordinary  man  holds  to  be  of  small  account  the 
sage  deems  to  be  of  high  concern."  This  must  be  carefully 
borne  in  mind  by  those  in  power.  Pity  and  commiseration  find 
their  appropriate  objects  in  the  poorer  classes.  Their  distressful 
jH?titions  should  ])e  entertained  and  dealt  with ;  and  it  is 
imperative  that  instructions  in  that  sense  should  be  issued. 

16.  The  petitions  and  claims  of  temples  (Buddhist)  and 
Shrines  (Shinto)  are  to  be  dealt  with  on  their  merits,  and  are 
either  to  be  approved,  or,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  rejected  if  they 
deserve  to  be  rejected. 

In  some  cases  these  make  a  display  of  their  spiritual 
influence  :  in  others  they  m.ike  a  pretext  of  establishing  or 
enlarging  their  religious  edifices:  or  again  they  make  a  display 
of  mysterious  signs  and  wonders,  or  proclaim  that  it  is  for  the 
purpose  of  offering  up  prayers  ;  and  othersuchlikc  motives  are 
put  forward  as  the  ground  of  their  petitions.  The  closest  in- 
vestigation should  be  made  before  sanctioning  such  requests. 

17.  There  should  be  certain  fixed  days  appointed  for  the 
rendering  of  decisions  and  issuance  of  government  orders. 

As  a  cause  of  distress  to  people  in  general  nothing  is  more 
vexatious  than  remissness  and  neglect  on  the  part  of  those  in 
authority  over  them ;  and  on  the  other  hand  matters  should 
not  be  hastily  dismissed  off  hand  without  going  to  the  root  of 
the  questions  at  issue.  Definite  decisions  should  be  given  for 
one  side  or  the  other.     That  there  should  be  no  grievances  left 
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for  the  {>eople  to  complain  of  is  the  chief  object  of  authoritative 
instructions. 

Such,  in  effect,  is  the  purport  of  the  foregoing  seventeen 
articles.  Although  I,  Ze-yen,  am  a  scion  of  the  stock  of  Li 
Tsao,  I  have  become  an  unintelligent  rustic  of  the  moors  and 
wilds;  yet  I  have  had  the  honour  of  being  called  in  to  advise 
respecting  the  principles  of  stable  government ;  and  the  above 
is  the  outcome  of  what  I  have  gathered  from  the  study  of  the 
history  and  institutions  of  China  and  Japan  in  ancient 
and  modern  times.  At  the  present  day  throughout  all 
the  provinces  there  is  no  rest  for  the  shield  and  spear.  Ought 
we  not  indeed  to  stoop  and  pick  one*s  steps  warily  ?  The 
ancients  had  a  saying  :  —  **  When  living  in  safety,  nevertheless 
take  thought  for  danger.**  But  we  are  now  living  in  danger, 
and  should  we  refrain  from  taking  thought  for  the  dangers  we 
are  in?  Now  is  just  the  time  to  be  apprehensive  :  these  are  the 
days  when  it  behoves  us  to  be  circumspect.  Looking  back  to 
distant  times,  let  us  take  example  by  the  virtuous  influence  of 
the  two  sage  Emperors  of  the  Yengi  and  Ten-ryaku  periods 
(Daigo,  898  —  930,  and  Murakami,  947  —  967);  to  nearer 
times,  by  the  example  of  the  practical  activity  of  Yoshi- 
toki  and  Yasutoki,  father  and  son.  Let  these  be  our  teachers 
for  the  modern  time.  Above  all,  if  we  can  dispense  a  system  of 
government  such  as  the  myriads  of  the  people  can  look  up  to 
with  respect,  will  not  this  be  the  foundation  for  complete  and 
peaceful  security  within  the  four  seas  ?  Accordingly  the  above 
is,  in  general  terms,  the  tenor  of  the  suggestions  which  we  have 
the  honour  to  submit  for  consideration. 

(Signed)  Shin-yei 
(      **     )  Ze-yen. 
Kemmu,  3rd  year,  11th  month,  7th  day. 
(A.D.  10th  December,  1336.) 

Present  at  the  Council:— The  ex-Minister  of  the  Interior  ; 
Ze-yen  (Lay  name  Dosho  or  Michitaka)  ;  Shin-yei  (Bonze)  ;  Gen- 
yei  Hoin  (Bonze) ;  Dazai  Shoni ;  Akashi  Mimbu  Tai-yn ;  Ota 
Shichirozayemon  no  Jo;  Fuse  Hiko-Saburo  Niudo  (i.e.  reli- 
gieux) ;  Eight  persons  as  above. 
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Such  is  the  second  of  Japan's  feudal  codes,  and  such  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  was  put  forth.  It  is  evidently, 
in  its  essence,  more  of  a  political  manifesto  than  a  legislative 
enactment.  The  name  of  code,  Shikimoku,  was  doubtless  given 
to  it  only  by  way  of  indicating  its  connection  and  continuity 
with  its  predecessor,  the  Hojo  Magisterial  Code.  In  the  fierce 
hurry  of  civil  war.  there  was  no  time  to  redact  its  articles  into 
legislative  style,  so  the  draft  was  promulgated  as  it  stood.  In 
substance,  it  is  mainly  a  re-affirmation,  with  amplifications,  of  the 
political  sections  of  the  prior  code.  Its  most  important  parts, 
indeed,  are  not  its  seventeen  statutory  sections,  but  its  preamble 
and  its  epilogue.  Taken  together,  its  three  portions  amount 
to  a  revolutionary  pronunciamento  against  the  monarchical 
restoration.  It  is  an  appeal  to  public  opinion,  to  men's  reason 
and  common  sense,  as  against  their  instinctive  political  bias 
and  their  ingrained  religious  prepossessions.  There  is  abundant 
evidence  indeed  that  men's  religious  feelings  exercised  greater 
swav  over  the  movements  of  the  time  than  did  considerations 
of  political  expediency.  The  coincidence  of  the  number  of  17 
articles  in  this  code  with  the  same  number  in  the  code  of 
Shotoku  Taishi,  the  Constantine  of  Japanese  Buddhism,  as  he 
has  been  called,  is  suggestive.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  influence 
ofthesaintlv  Prince's  name  had  been  invoked  and  secured  a 
few  3'ears  before  for  the  Imperialist  cause,  by  means  of  a 
deliberate  forgery.  The  story  of  Kusunoki  Masashige's 
pretended  discovery  of  a  scriptural  prophecy,  l^eing  somewhat 
long,  is  told  in  a  note  appended  to  this  paper. 

Japanese  historians  in  general  display  very  shallow  judg- 
ment in  dealing  with  this  portion  of  the  national  history.  All 
their  admiration  is  reserved  for  the  devoted  loyalty  of  Masa- 
shige  ;  none  of  them  has  a  good  word  to  say  for  the  motives, 
the  policy,  or  the  work  of  Ashikaga  Takauji.  Yet  the  patent 
and  irrecusable  facts  of  history  prove  him  to  have  been  one  of 
Japan's  greatest  and  noblest  men.  He  was  amongst  the  first  to 
hail  the  legitimist  restoration :  but  less  than  two  and  a  half 
years'  experience  of  the  restored  theocracy  were  sufficient  to 
convince  him  that  the  nation  had  outgrown  it ;  that  its  tradi- 
tions, its  spirit  and  its  basic  ideas  were  incompatible  with  the 
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welfare  of  the  body  politic  as  a  whole.  The  broad  facts  which 
demonstrate  his  insight  as  a  statesman,  and  claim  from  his 
countrymen  a  rehabilitation  of  his  reputation  can  be  briefly  told. 
Go-Daigo  escaped  capture  and  set  up  his  court  at  Yoshino,  some 
forty  miles  south  of  Kyoto.  For  more  than  fiftj*^  years  there- 
after there  were  two  rival  Emperors  of  Japan.  This  was  the 
period  known  as  that  of  the  Northern  and  Southern  Courts. 
But  it  was  the  Northern  line,  set  up  and  supported  by  the 
Ashikaga  party,  which  prevailed  in  the  end  and  continued  the 
Imperial  succession  to  the  present  day.  Go-Daigo*s  successor 
in  1392  surrendered  to  his  northern  rival  the  genuine  regalia. 
By  that  time  the  portion  of  the  country  that  acknowledged 
allegiance  to  the  Southern  Court  had  diminished  almost  to 
vanishing  point.  Thus,  whatever  the  native  historians  may 
say,  the  facts  of  history  prove  Takauji's  forecast  to  have  been 
correct  and  his  policy  sound.  He  was  clearly  the  foremost 
statesman  of  his  age ;  and  the  return  to  the  effete  theocratic 
regime  was  a  deplorable  mistake,  at  once  reactionary  and 
abortive. 

But  it  was  doubtless  inevitable ;  for  the  stream  of  a  people's 
progress  seems  sometimes  to  wind  backwards,  and  it  takes 
time  for  men's  religious  ideas  and  sentiments  to  adjust  them- 
selves to  an  altered  arrangement  of  economic  and  political 
conditions.  The  feudal  form  of  land  tenure,  however,  was  now 
too  widely  and  firmly  established  to  allow  of  the  old  courtier 
caste  of  Kyoto  resuming  its  former  political  ascendancy  in  the 
state;  and  the  Buddhist  religion  had  developed  in  a  new  and 
secular  direction,  its  two  latest  sects,  the  Hokke  and  the  Zen, 
having  assimilated  a  few  of  the  elements  and  much  of  the  spirit 
of  the  Confucian  ethico-political  teaching.  In  short,  the  spirit 
of  the  age  in  Japan  was,  under  a  different  outward  form, 
virtually  the  same  as  in  contemporary  Europe, — a  tendency 
towards  the  secularization  of  political  affairs.  The  same 
fourteenth  century  of  the  Christian  era  witnessed  the  decline  of 
the  power  of  divinely  descended  Mikadoes  in  Japan  and  of 
divinely  commissioned  Popes  in  Europe  ;  and  just  as  in  the 
second  half  of  that  century  there  were  two  rival  pontiffs  in 
Christendom  so  there  were  two  rival  theocrats  iti  ^Ql'^tl.    \'«w 
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both  cases  the  old  titular  unitv  was  restored  in  less  than  two 
generations,  but  the  sway  of  the  Kuge.  the  ruling  caste  of  the 
Japanese  theocracy,  was  over,  never  to  return,  whilst  that  of 
the  Buke,  the  feudal  military  caste,  was  yet  in  its  lusty  youth. 
More  than  five  centuries  of  social  and  political  development 
had  yet  to  be  passed  through  before  the  Japanese  nation. 
having  achieved  coherence  under  its  Tokugawa  overlords,  and 
suddenly  swept  into  a  strange  international  environment,  was 
to  find  in  a  reversion  to  the  titular  Imperialism  oftheMeiji 
era  the  foothold  necessary  for  grappling  with  its  new  vital 
problems,  and  the  starting-point  of  its  career  of  modem 
progress. 

^  

NOTE  TO  THE  ASHIKAGA  CODE. 

The  story  of  Kusunoki  Masashige*s  pretended  discovery 
of  an   ancient  scriptural  prophecy  is  as  follow: — 

"On  the  25th  of  August,  1332.  Kusunoki  Masashige 
went  to  the  shrine  at  Sumi-yoshi  to  worship  and  presented 
three  horses  to  the  god.  On  the  following  day  he  repaired  to 
the  monastery  Tcnnoji  in  Osaka  and  presented  a  horse  with  a 
splendid  white  saddle  and  a  white-mounted  sword  and  a  suit 
of  armour  to  the  temple.  This  was  an  alms  for  the  reciting  of 
the  Dai-han-nya  Kio  fthc  Nirvana  Sutra).  When  the  reciting 
was  over  the  venerable  Abbot  of  the  Monastery  presented  the 
books  before  him.  Kusunoki  Masashige  met  him  and  said: — 
'  My  undertaking  the  present  great  enterprise  [i.e.  of  restoring 
the  power  to  the  Emperor]  may  seem  presumptuous  in  so  insig- 
nificant a  person  as  myself;  but  the  Emperor's  Commission  is 
not  a  thing  to  be  disregarded  and  I  have  put  away  all  concern 
for  my  own  life ;  and  after  being  somewhat  victorious  in 
two  battles  the  soldiers  from  all  the  provinces  are  rallying  tc 
my  standard  without  waiting  to  be  summoned.  Such  a 
fortunate  conjuncture  as  this  can  only  be  due,  I  consider,  to 
the  special  providence  of  the  gods  and  Buddhas.  Whether  it 
be  true  or  not  I  cannot  say,  but  I  have  heard  that  J5gu  (i.e. 
Shotoku)  Taishi,  pondering  over  the  future  of  the  monarchs  of 
his  line  and   the  course  of  their  destinies  as  regards  safety  or 
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danger,  composed  and  left  behind  him  a  book  of  prophecy.  If 
it  be  not  asking  too  much,  I  should  like  to  be  allowed  to  look 
at  the  work  and  see  what  its  purport  is  as  regards  the  circum- 
stances of  the  present  age — that  one  volume  only."  The 
venerable  Abbott  replied  as  follows  : — 

"After  the  Prince  (Shotoku)  had  vanquished  the  rebellious 
minister  Mori-ya,  and  founded  this  monastery  and  from  hence 
disseminated  the  Law  of  the  Buddha,  he  composed  a  work  in 
ten  volumes,  entitled  "Sendai  Kiuji  Hon-ki  "  (i.e.  Original 
Chronicle  of  the  Old  AflFairs  of  Former  Ages),  recording  events 
from  the  beginning  of  the  age  of  the  gods  to  the  time  of  the 
Empress  Jit5.  His  work  was  preserved  in  the  family  of  Urabe 
no  Sukune,  and  from  their  possession  of  it  is  derived  their 
profession  of  diviners  [urahe).  Besides  this  work,  there  was 
also  a  Japanese  book  in  one  volume,  which  is  preserved  here. 
This  consists  of  a  forecast  of  what  the  vicissitudes  of  the  Em- 
pire would  be  in  the  reigns  posterior  to  the  Empress  JitO;  and 
of  the  fortunes  of  the  successive  Sovereigns.  Although  it  is 
not  at  all  an  easy  matter  to  allow  this  work  to  be  shown  to 
any  one,  yet  I  will  make  an  exception  in  your  favour  and  show 
it  to  you  " ;  and  taking  from  a  secret  recess  a  silver  key.  he 
opened  a  drawer  and  drew  forth  a  scroll  wound  round  a  golden 
roller.  Masashige  was  delighted,  and  at  once  unrolling  it  read 
it  and  found  the  following  strange  passage  : — 

"When  the  ninety-sixth  of  the  human  sovereigns  comes  to 
reign,  the  empire  will  be  convulsed  with  disorder  for  a  time  and 
the  sovereign  himself  be  ill  at  ease.  At  this  time  a  fish  from 
the  East  will  swallow  up  the  four  seas  ;  the  sun  will  be  sub- 
merged in  the  Western  sea.  and  after  more  than  370  days  a 
Western  bird  will  come  and  devour  the  Eastern  fish.  After 
that  the  whole  empire  will  be  reduced  to  unity  and  allegiance 
for  three  years,  and  then  a  monkey-like  being  will  deceive  the 
empire  for  30  years.  Then  the  great  disaster  will  undergo  a 
change,  and  the  land  will  return  to  a  single  allegiance." 

Masashige  was  greatly  astonished,  and  after  deeply 
reflecting  what  this  passage  nyghtvmean.  it  occurred  to  him 
that  the  preceding  emperor  ((5o-Daigo)  was  the  ninety-sixth 
in  succession  from  the  first  human  Sovereign ;  that  the  words 
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*'the    empire    for   a   time   convulsed    with    disorder    and    the 
monarch  ill  at  ease"  applied  exactlj'  to  the  present  time;  that 
the    Eastern    fish  that   swallowed   the   four   Seas   w^asL  (Hojo 
Takatoki;  Sagami  Niudo  and  his  following;  that  the    Western 
bird    that   was  to  devour   the  Eastern  fish   must  be  the  men 
who  were  to   destroy   Kamakura  ;  that  the  Sun  sinking   into 
the  Western  sea  was  the  Emperor  exiled  to  Oki  ;  that  the  370 
and  odd  days  would  mean  the  spring  of  next  year,  when   the 
Emperor    would     proceed    from    Oki   and    regain    his    former 
imperial  position.     Having  thus  thought  out  the  meaning  of 
the  prophecy  he  confidently   concluded  that  the  overthrow   of 
the  imperial  authority  was  not  going  to   be  of  long  duration  ; 
so  he  presented  a  gold-mounted  sword  to  the  venerable  Abbot, 
and  made  him  put  back  the  scroll  into  its  secret  drawer.     He 
consequently  now  took  great  care  of  himself  and,  saying  that 
he  awaited  the  Emperor's  coming  triumph,   he  posted  troops 
at  Akasaka,  and  entrenched  himself  at  the  fortress  of  Chihaya. 
Tradition  says,  with  regard  to  this  prophec)',  that  it  was 
devised    and    the    plan    carried    out    by    Masashige   himself. 
Having  talked   the  religious  functionary  over   to  the  idea,  he 
gave  him  the  scroll  and  told  him  to  put  it  into  the  safety-closet 
where   tlie   Prince's  (Shotoku  Taishi's)   relics  were  kept.     He 
carefully  kept  the  fact  concealed  even  from  his  own  family  and 
followers  and,  fixing  a   day   for   the    purpose,   applied    for  the 
prophecy  to  be  shown  to  him.     Then,    with  manifestations   of 
great  delight  he  called  Maeda   Onchi  and    others  to   his    side, 
and  said,  "  Look  here,  look  here  :  a  prophecy  put  forth  bj'  one 
who  wielded  the  supreme  power  regarding  the  ages   to   come 
has  here  been  left  to  us.     The  Emperor's  good  fortune   cannot 
now   be   long   of  coming.     Let  us   each   and  all  rejoice  " ;  and 
taking  a  piece  of  paper  he  copied  out  the  passage  and  showed 
it  to  them  all  around.     The  knowledge  of  the  incident   spread 
from  one  to  another,  and  soon  everybody  in  the  empire   had  a 
sight  of  it.     The  device  proved  to  be  a  great  success,  and  even 
where    it    was    not  at   first  successful,  the  thought   that    the 
Prince  of  Holy  Virtue  had  foreseen  a  time  when  there  would  be 
a    usurped    government   by   the  Buke,  and  that  that  time  had 
now  come,  wrought  powerfully  in  their  minds,  and  though  they 
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might  adhere  to  the  Kamakura  Government  for  the  moment 
outwardly,  yet  in  secret  they  were  all  the  time  thinking  which 
of  the  generals  they  would  elect  to  serve  under,  and  at  length 
joined  either  Takauji  or  Yoshisada. 

There  was  part  of  the  prophecy  which  turned  out  to  be 
correct,  that,  namely,  about  the  unity  of  the  empire  lasting  for 
three  years.  The  part  about  the  monkey-like  being  swallowing 
the  empire  for  over  30  years  must  refer  to  Takauji.  Whether 
it  was  a  subsequent  addition  to  the  original  words,  or  whether 
it  really  was  part  of  what  Masashige  wrote,  cannot  now  be 
determined.'*— ;From  •*  Buke  Hyorin,''  Vol.  41.) 


At  the  conclusion  of  the  reading  theCuAiRHAN  expressed  the  thanks  of 
the  Society  to  Mr.  Hall  for  his  excellent  paper,  which  had  been  of  great 
interest  to  those  present  to  hear  it,  and  would  make  a  very  valuable  addition 
to  the  Transactions. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


THE    TENGU. 
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Asiatic  Society  of  Japan. 


A  General  Meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan  was 
held  in  the  British  Embassy,  Tok)'o,  at  4  p.m.  on  Wednesday, 
June  17.  The  President,  H.E.  Sir  Claude  MacDonald, 
H.B.M.*s  Ambassador  to  Japan,  occupied  the  Chair.  The 
minutes  of  the  last  meeting,  having  been  printed,  were  taken 
as  read. 

The  Recording  Secretary  announced  the  election  of  the 
following  persons  as  members  of  the  Society: — 

G.  A.  Scott,  Esq.,  c/o  Takata  &  Co.,  Tokyo  ; 
Dr.  W.  W.  McLaren,  Keiogijiku  University,  Tokyo; 
Prof.  W.  E.  L.  Sweet.  Higher  Normal  School,  Tokyo. 
The  President  then  introduced  Dr.  M.  W.  de  Visser,  of  the 
Dutch  Legation,  to  read  his  paper  on  **  The  Tcngu." 


THE    TENOU. 

By  Dr.  M.  W.  de  Visser. 

NE  of  the  most  interesting  figures  in  Japanese 
demon ology  is  the  so-called  Tengu  (^  ftj).  The 
question  of  the  origin  and  significance  of  this 
being  has  been  considered  by  Japanese  scholars 
as  one  of  the  greatest  importance.  Even  the  famous  Shinto 
reformer  Hirata  Atsutane  ^  and  the  learned  novelist 
KvoKUTEi  Bakin  2  made  a  deep  study  of  this  subject.  The 
former  is  responsible  for  an  elaborate  work  called  *'  Kokon 
Yomiko,^*  ^  and  the  latter  devoted  an  article  to  it  in  his 
'' Nimaze  no  kizenshu.*'^  Havashi  Razan,**  also,  deals  with 
the  Tengu  in  a  chapter  of  his  **  Honchib  jinjako.'*  ^  Many 
times  we  find  quoted  the  book  of  a  Buddhist  priest,  Teinin J 
entitled  **  Tengu  mcigiko/'  ^  But  this  work,  as  well  as  Sorai's^ 
**  Tcngu-setsu  "  ^^  and  Hiraga  Gennai*s  ^^  "  Tengu-bcn  "  i^  are 
condemned  by  Bakin  ^'*  as  superficial  or  misleading.  By  far 
the  clearest  and  most  profound  of  all  the  older  waiters  on  this 
subject  is  Bakin  himself.  Hirata,  indeed,  displays  an  amazing 
range  of  learning,  but  by  the  great  number  of  his  quotations 
and  by  mixing  up  his  subject  with  many  things  that  do  not 
l>elong  to  it,  he  becomes  obscure  and  confused. 

But  there  is  also  a  modern  Japanese  scholar  who  works 
in  this  field,  namely,  the  well-known  philosopher  and  folklorist 
Indue  Enryo.^^  He  treats  the  Tengu  most  thoroughh-  in  his 
highly  interesting    work    *'  Yokwaigaku    kdgt\'*  ^^    and    in    a 

"    "iTjp  a  ^  jJH,  who  lived  177«— 1843. 

2.  ffl  ast  .1^  ^,  who  lived  1767—1848. 

3.  *  4*  i«  H  #,  written  in  1831. 

4.  ^.UtEW  H.  written  in  1811. 

5.  ^H^  101  lU.  who  lived  1584—1657. 

6.  *i«  Wit  ^,T^  Ap.7,Sojogatani,ft  jE». 

7.  f«  JK  8   ^  ^]  «  «  #. 

9.  ffl.  Wt  that  18,  OoYU  MoKEi,  ^  ^  S  *  who  lived  1665—1728. 

10.  ^^m. 

1 1.  ¥  R  i«  l^»  who  lived  1722—1779.  12.  5^  ^  ». 

13.  1.1.  p.  8  a.  14.  *±  H  T. 

15.  tt  ^  9  ^  H  (1896),  Third  edition  (1897),  vol.  ii.  ch.  40,  pp.  235— 
239,  and  vol.  iv.  ch.  38,  pp.  245—275. 
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separate  treatise  entitled  '*  Tengvron.'*^  Especially,  the  latter 
has  great  value  on  account  of  the  systematic  arrangement  of 
facts  and  arguments.  Yet  the  former  work  is  more  complete, 
because  it  gives  more  and  unabridged  quotations.  It  is  a  pity 
that  the  writer  does  not  pay  the  slightest  attention  to  the 
historical  side  of  the  question.  Not  one  word  does  he  say 
about  the  times  in  which  all  the  books  on  this  subject  were 
written,  nor  does  he  follow  any  chronological  order.-  He 
overlooks  some  of  the  most  important  old  works,  which  fact 
he  himself  acknowledges  at  the  end  of  the  **  Tenguron.**  As 
to  the  quotations  he  makes,  we  frequently  have  to  be  content 
with  only  the  title  of  the  book,  without  chapter  or  page. 
Nevertheless  his  works  arc  of  the  utmost  value  as  a  basis  for 
further  research. 

I.-THE  CELESTIAL  DOG  IN  CHINA. 

The  first  question  always  to  be  asked  by  the  student  of 
Japanese  folklore  is  this :  Have  we  to  do  with  an  original 
Japanese  belief  or  must  we  look  to  China  for  its  origin  ? 
Generally  he  finds  that  the  latter  is  the  case  ;  for  China,  the 
great  maker  of  old  Japan,  had  a  mighty  influence  on  its 
superstition  too.  It  is  Professor  de  Groot's  masterpiece.  "TAe 
Religious  System  of  China  ",  which  gives  the  student  abundant 
information  on  all  kinds  of  subjects  belonging  to  this  branch 
of  study.  And  the  present  subject  is  no  excepti<m  to  this  rule. 
In  part  2  of  vol.  v.,  which  treats  of  Demonology,  we  find 
on  pages  574  seqq.  many  interesting  details  concerning  the 
**  Celestial  Dog."  Professor  de  Groot*s  quotations  from  old 
Chinese  works  are  as  follows  : 

Standard  Histories,  History  of  the  South  (W  fc,  420—589), 
ch.  7,  1.  10  :   .  .     *'  And  in  the  5th  year  of  the  Ta  t*ung 

period  (A.D.  539)  the    story     was    circulated  in  the   Capital 


L  ^  f^  tt,  Part  3  of  the  Yohcai  sMo,  K^B^.  1^03. 

2.  The  onlv  reference  he  makes  to  the  time  of  the  Tengii  legends 
(Tengurojij  p.  23)  is  not  only  very  vague,  but  he  speaks  there  of  the  Kvjtki  as 
having  been  written  according  to  MABUCHr's  opinion  700  or  800  yenrs  before 
that  atithorit7*8  time ;  as  we  will  see  below  the  Kujiki  mentioned  hx  Mabuchi 
is  quite  diflferent  from  the  Kujiki  in  which  we  find  a  passage  abont  the  Tengn. 
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that   the    Son  of  Heaven  took  livers  out  of  men  for   food  of 
the  celestial  dog." 

The  History  of  the  North  ^  states  that  a  celestial  dog 
came  down,  and  ceremonies  were  performed  to  counteract  the 
ills  resulting  therefrom  ;  on  which  occasion  the  Emperor  fell  from 
his  horse,  which  was  scared  by  a  hare,  and  expired  soon  after. 

Sze-maTs'ien-  says  :  *'  It  has  the  shape  of  a  large  moving 
star,  and  produces  a  noise.  When  it  descends  and  reaches  the 
earth,  it  resembles  a  dog.  Whatever  it  falls  upon  becomes  a 
flaming  fire;  it  looks  like  a  fiery  light,  like  flames  flaming  up 
to  heaven.  Its  base  is  round  and  covers  a  field  of  several 
acres  ;  its  upper  part  is  pointed  and  spreads  a  yellow  colour 
over  a  thousand  miles;  it  may  defeat  armies  and  kill  the 
commanders.** 

The  Shan  hat  king  '^  states  :  **  Midway  in  the  large  plain 
or  desert  there  is  a  red  dog,  called  the  celestial  dog.  Wherever 
it  descends,  armed  violence  will  prevail." 

In  the  **  Old  Books  of  the  Tnng  Dynasty*'  ^  we  read  : 
**  In  the  second  year  of  the  Chun-kwo  period  (A.  D.  882).  in  the 
tenth  month,  thunder  resounded  in  the  North-west  in  a 
cloudless  sky,  and  this  was  called  a  descent  of  the  celestial 
dog." 

The  "  Old  History  ot  the  Five  Dynasties  "  •">  says  :  "  In  the 
third  year  of  the  T'ung-kwang  period  (A.  D.  925),  in  the  ninth 
month,  on  the  day  ting-wei,  when  dark  clouds  covered  the  sky 
everywhere  at  night,  a  noise  as  of  thunder  was  heard  in  the 
north,  and  the  wild  pheasants  screamed.  This  was  what 
people  call  a  descent  of  the  celestial  dog." 

Professor  de  Groot  states  that  he  is  unable  to  trace  the 
origin  of  the  belief  in  that  bloodthirsty  anthropophagous 
monster,  but  that  what  Sze-ma  Ts'ien  describes  is  evidently  an 
enormous  dog-shaped  meteor,  confounded  with  a  comet  in  the 


1.  *  A.  (386  -681),  ch.  7, 1.  30. 

2.  il  IS  S,  Historical  JUcords,  ch.  27, 1.  31,  j^  SEi  section  ^  W  ff • 

3-  UJ  IK  tf .  a  very  old  classic  mentioned  already  by  Sze-ma  Th'ien    n 
the  Hiaiarieal  lUcorda,  ch.  122 ;  ch.  6,  :fe  %  H  1^- 

4.  S  If  •,  ch.  19,  ii.  1.  25. 

5.  «  3l  n  A,  ch.  33, 1,  6. 
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sky.     P^urther,  he  says    that   it  is  the  name  of  a   star  placed 
somewhere  about  Cancer. 

The  Japanese  authors  quote  several  other  Chinese  works 
containing  different  tales  about  the  celestial  dog.  As  to  the 
star  or  comet  or  meteor  they  belong  to  the  Han,  Sung, 
Ming  and  Ts'ing  dynasties,  and  contain  the  same  facts  as  the 
texts  quoted  by  Professor  de  Groot.  One  of  the  quotations 
from  the  History  of  the  Han  Dynasty  (^  A)  runs  as  follows  : 
*'In  the  North-west  there  are  three  big  stars.  They  look  like 
suns  ;  their  name  is  Celestial  Dog..  If  a  Celestial  Dog  appears, 
people  bite  each  other  (that  is,  war  is  coming)." 

In  the  work  **  Ho  tu  '*  ^  we  read  :  '^If  the  Great  White 
Star  (M  fi  fi)  divides  itself,  it  becomes  the  Celestial  Dog  '* 
(this  means:  the  Celestial  Dog  is  a  part  of  the  Great  White 
Star).  In  the  old  Japanese  historical  works,  which,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  follow  the  Chinese  traditions,  the  Great  White  Star 
is  often  mentioned,  apparently  as  an  omen  of  war  and 
calamity. 

A  curious  story  is  told  by  Wang  Ting-:  **  The  mother  of 
the  Empress  I  Teh  saw  in  a  dream  the  moon  falling  into  her 
lap  and  rising  a,i»ain  in  an  eastern  direction.  The  moon's 
splendour  w^as  so  great  that  she  could  not  look  at  her. 
Gradually  she  (the  moon)  rose  to  the  middle  of  the  sky,  when 
suddenly  she  was  devoured  by  a  celestial  dog.  The  lady 
awoke  with  a  fright  and  the  Empress  was  born." 

In  the  Shub  i  ki'^  we  find  a  story  which  is  supposed 
to  have  happened  in  1672.  Early  in  the  morning  a 
villager  saw  on  the  roof  of  his  neighbour's  house  **  a 
being  resembling  a  dog,  but  standing  erect  as  a  man. 
It  had  a  sharp  beak,  the  upper  half  of  its  body  was  red, 
the  lower  half  blue  as  indigo.  Its  tail  was  like  a  broom, 
several  ch*ih  long.  Frightened,  he  called  his  neighbour  and 
told  him  what  he  had  seen.      As  soon  as  the  latter  opened  the 


1.  M„ 

2.  £  41^,  in  his  work  Fhn  Uiao  luh,  HW^mtt  written  nnder  the  Ming 
dynnsty. 

3.  iSfiUJE.  written  in  1701  by  TuNO  Hirn,  1R  fF.  Another  much 
older  work  of  the  same  name  is  mentioned  by  de  Groot,  1.1.  vol.  iv.  p.  156, 
note  1.    Comp.  aUo  Wylib,  NoUs  on  Chinese  Literature,  p.  200. 
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gate,  the  being  ran  up  to  the  clouds  and  suddenly  there  was  a 
sound  as  of  thunder.  Winding  as  a  snake  it  went  away  in  a 
southwestern  direction.  During  its  ascent  a  fiery  flash  shot 
out  and  brushed  the  sky  like  a  broom.  After  a  while  it  was 
extinguished.  Several  tens  of  miles  around  its  sound  was  heard, 
and  there  were  people  who  saw  its  splendour.  If  a  so- 
called  Celestial  Dog  falls  on  the  earth,  it  gives  out  a  sound  as 
of  thunder.  In  the  year  Kiah-Yin  of  the  same  period  (K*ang- 
hi)  (1674)  there  was  a  rebellion  (of  *t  ffi  H£)." 

A  benevolent  celestial  dog  we  find  in  the  San  ts*in 
ki"^ :  **  On  the  Plain  of  the  White  Stag  there  is  a  citadel  called 
Keu  kia.  In  the  time  of  Siang  Kung  of  the  Ts'in  dynasty 
(249—206  B.C.)  there  was  a  celestial  dog  which  descended 
above  that  place.  When  robbers  came  he  barked  and  protected 
the  place  against  them.  Therefore  the  whole  citadel  was  with- 
out any  fear.*' 

Finally,  an  extract  may  be  taken  from  the  Wuh  li  siao 
shih,^  in  which  we  read  :  "  A  falling  star  becomes  a  stone  in 
the  shape  of  a  dog's  head.  Therefore  it  is  called  'Celestial 
Dog/  " 

All  these  writers  bring  the  **  t'ien  keu*'  in  connection  with 
the  sky  or  the  stars.  But  there  are  others  who  place  them  in 
a  quite  different  light.  The  poet  Tu  Tsz*-mei  ^  of  the  T'ang 
dynasty,  for  instance,  says  in  his  **  Poem  on  the  celestial 
dogs  "  ** : 

•*  Sometimes  they  are  above  and  fly  to  the  clouds, 

Sometimes  they  are  below  and  become  wild  animals ;  *' 
and  elsewhere  in  the  same  poem  we  read  : 

**  The  celestial  dogs  live  on  the  top   of  the  high  mountains, 
Their  spirit  ($k)  touches  the  divine  excellence, 
Their  colour  resembles  that  of  the  wan-i,  ^ 
They  are  small  as  wan-k'ang.  ^ 

1.  3  iH  9E)  cited  in  the  Pei  wen  yunfUf  IR  ^  f&  lf«p  (compiled  under  the 
cpecial  saperintendence  of  the  Emperor,  and  publi^'hed  in  1711). 

2.  4k  31  >h  B,  written  by  Fano   I-chi,  1^  Witf,   during  the  Ming 
dynasty. 

3.  *t  qp  §6.  4.  55  Hft  K. 

^'  9  IS/  fahuhiis  lions.  6.  |ft  ^,  gibbons. 
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An  author  of  the  Yuen  dynasty,  I  Shi-chen,i  says  in 
his  ''Lang  hden  kV^:  **  In  Kiiin-Tsz'  land  there  is  the 
Phoenix-peak.  From  thence  the  celestial  dogs  come.  Another 
name  for  them  is  *  t'ai  chen  nu  sien*  (%®  ^  fill,  pregnant  verbose 
female  sien) They  are  s/e/i,  called  celestial  dogs." 

In  other  places  they  are  mentioned  as  a  kind  of  badgers, 
living  in  the  mountains,*^  or  as  birds  or  plants  (the  ginsieng, 
A  #),  or  dragons. 

As  to  their  anthropophagous  character,  spoken  of  in 
Professor  de  Groot's  first  quotation,  we  can  compare  there- 
with two  other  references.  In  a  work  of  the  Ming  dynasty, 
the  Wuh  tsah  tsu,^  we  read  :  "  According  to  the  popular  belief, 
the  celestial  dog  always  devours,  wherever  he  stops,  thein&nts 
of  the  people.  For  this  reason  he  is  very  much  detested  by 
women  and  children.** 

HiRATA,  who  cites  this  passage  in  his  Kokon  yomihJb 
(ch.  1,  p.  4  b),  adds:  **  This  is  a  strange  being  that  lives  in  the 
mountains  and  flics  through  the  air.  Although  it  has  the 
shape  of  a  big  shooting  star  (r^  M),  in  reality  it  is  no  star. 
Therefore  it  cries  loudly,  seizes,  where  it  descends,  the  infants 
of  the  people,  and  devours  them.  It  is  a  kind  of  mountain 
demon.** 

Another  book  of  the  Mingdynastj',  the  '*  Kukin  Vankai/*"^ 
states :  **  There  was  a  sorcerer  who  wept  and  said  :  *  My  child 
has  been  killed  by  a  Celestial  Dog.*  Suddenly  several  blood 
drops  trickled  down  from  the  air,  and  after  a  while  the  head 
and  the  legs  fell  as  falling  stars.*' 

Although  in  the  following  stories  the  celestial  dog  is  not 
spoken  of,  the  resemblance  of  those  mountain  demons  with  the 
Tengu  of  Japan  is  too  striking  to  leave  them  unmentioned. 

Li  Ch'oh^*  gives  a  legend  the  events  of  which  happened  at 
the  time  of  a  great  meeting  in    a    Buddhist   temple.     '*  In    the 

1.  P  jjt  ^'    Comp.  DE  Oroot,  1.1.  vol.  iv.  p.  105,  note. 

2.  ifiic  m  te. 

8.  5%,  in  tbe  Shan  hai  king ;  or   Uj  ^  ]||,  in  Li  Kao*s  Shih  wuh  pan  U^ao 
(^  *,  *  »  *  1^,  Yuen  dynasty). 

4:  £  M  ffl)  written  by  Si£  Ohao-shwah,  M  31  Iff,  about  1592. 

5.  jS*  ^  aft  ttt»  written  by  Fung  Mung-luno,  10  if(  ||. 

6.  ^  1$,  in  his  "  Shang-ahu  ku  thih**  {S|  U  JSfe  J|[,  written  under  the  T*ing 
dynasty. 
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garden  all  kinds  of  games  took  place.  A  boy  ten  years  old 
was  dancing  on  the  top  of  a  bamboo-pole,  when  suddenly  there 
appeared  a  being  resembling  a  fish-eagle  (tiao-ngoh,  ©  SJ), 
seized  the  boy  and  flew  away.  The  crowd  got  very  confused 
and  stopped  dancing.  Some  days  afterwards  the  boy  was 
discovered  by  his  parents,  lying  on  the  top  of  a  high  pagoda. 
They  took  a  ladder  and  brought  him  down.  His  mind  had 
become  dull,  but  after  a  while  he  spoke  to  the  following  effect  : 
*  A  person  resembling  one  of  those  "  Yakshas  which  fly  in  the 
sky  "  (Jk^  A  X.)  on  wall-paintings  carried  me  to  the  pagoda 
and  fed  me  daily  with  fruits,  the  taste  and  origin  of  which  I 
did  not  know.'  After  ten  days  his  mind  was  as  well  as 
before.'' 

In  the  **  Kwang  si  Vung  chV'^  we  read :  •"  More  then  ten 
shepherd's  boys  were  playing  together  when  suddenly  they 
saw  half  way  up  the  mountain  slope  a  man,  about  two 
chang  (^)  in  length,  with  a  face  more  than  three  ch*ih  {K) 
broad  and  twice  as  long.  His  hair  was  tangled;  he  had 
a  bird's  bill,  and  two  wings  on  his  back.  He  looked  down  on 
the  dancing  boys  and  laughed  with  delight.  After  a  while  he 
let  his  tongue  hang  down ;  it  was  so  long  that  it  hung  over 
his  belly.  The  frightened  boys  all  ran  home,  but  he  called 
them  back,  shouting  several  times  in  the  pure  language  of  the 
barbarians:  *  Halloo,  halloo,  don't  be  afraid, don't  run  away; 
enjoy  yourselves  by  song  and  dance  and  flute  playing.'  At 
these  words  the  boys  returned,  played  on  the  flute  and  sang 
and  danced.  The  man  clapped  his  hands  with  pleasure  and 
laughed  loudly.  His  voice  resounded  in  the  wood.  Again  he 
let  his  tongue  hang  down  as  before.  After  a  long  while  he 
went  away  and  did  not  appear  again." 

Liu  Kino-Shuh-  gives  in  his  work  entitled  *'/  yuen'*^ 
the  following :  **  In  the  period  Yuen-kia  (151—152)  a  boy 
twelve  years  old  saw  a  demon,  three  ch'ih  long,  with  one  leg, 
bird's  claws  and   on  his  back  a   shell  of  scales.     He  came  and 


1-  •  H  a  ii^M  ch.  42,  written  by  Wu  Hing-tsu,  ^  (Hi  ^,  in  the  K'ang-hi 
era  (1662— 17-iS3). 

2*  Si  Si:  ^}  ^^  author  of  the  Sung  dynasty. 

3.  H  ^. 
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beckoned  to  the  boy,  who  got  confused  and  disturbed,  and  did 
not  play  any  longer.  His  parents  beat  him,  but  suddenly  they 
heard  a  voice  in  the  air  saying:  *  This  is  what  I  taught  him  ; 
don't  punish  him/  " 

The    fact    that    he    had    one    leg   shows    that    it    was   a 

mountain    demon,    one    of  the    so-called    khwei  (  ^)   and   sao 

J  or  siao  {^^,  Ul)   of  the  Chinese  mountains  and  hills  ^de  Groot, 

1.  1.  V.  pp.  495  seqq.) 

In  a  work  ot.the  Tsin  dynasty,  the  '  Sheu  shen  ki,**  ^  we 
find  a  description  of  the  bird  called  chi  niao  (^  A\  which  lives 
in  the  depths  of  the  mountains.  It  is  a  kind  of  demon  in  bird 
shape,  who,  just  as  the  Japanese  Tengu^  can  change  himself 
into  a  man,  and  sets  the  houses  on  fire  of  those  who  have 
him  harm. 

Considering  the  foregoing  texts  we  find  that  in  most  of 
them  the  demon  in  question  descends  from  the  sky  in  the  shape 
of  a  dog,  amidst  thunder  and  fire.  Inoue,  who  points  out 
that  the  Chinese  authors  describe  the  being  as  having  the 
shape  of  a  shooting  star,  but  not  as  a  shootine:  star,  or  comet, 
itself,  thinks  that  we  have  to  do  with  the  thunder-beast  (f&  <K) 
(Tenguron,  pp.  10  seqq.).  This  would  be  a  very  plausible  ex- 
planation, if  the  appearance  of  the  being  was  not  spoken  of  in 
a  wav  which  shows  that  it  is  considered  as  rare  and  verv 
ominous.  Wherever  it  descends  it  brings  war,  something 
hardly  to  be  ascribed  to  an  ordinary  thunderstorm.  Therefore 
I  prefer  the  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  as  being  a  meteor^ 
confounded,  as  Professor  de  Groot  suggests  in  view  of  the 
words  of  SzE-MA  Ts'iE.v,  with  a  comet.  This  is  a  general 
mistake  of  primitive  man,  who  considers  both  comet  and 
meteor  as  falling  stars  or  demons  bringing  calamity.  In 
Frazer's  Golden  Bough-  we  find  a  great  number  of  instances 
of  this  belief,  collected  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  no 
wonder    that    the    Chinese    had    the    same    idea.     Their    rich 


1 .  1$  ij^  ^.,  a  work  written  in  the  fir-t  decades  of  the  fourth  century  by 
Yu  Pao.  f  %  or,  according  to  others,  Kan  Pao,  -^  fl.  Comp.  de  (iboot, 
1.  1.  vol.  iv,  'p.  78,  note  1. 

2.  ii.  pp.  18  Btqq. 
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phantasy  compared  the  queer-shaped  meteors  with  dogs  and 
brought  them  into  connection  with  war  and  death. 

But  besides  this  meteor-demon  we  find  other  beings  of  the 
same  name.  In  Tu  Tsz'-mei's  poem  we  read  of  two  kinds  of 
celestial  dogs :  demons  in  the  clouds  and  animals  on  earth, 
living  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains  and  nearly  equal  to  gods. 
This  gives  us  for  the  first  time  a  link  between  the  meteor  and 
the  animal-shaped  demon  of  the  mountains  and  woods. 
Especially  the  badger,  well-known  in  Chinese  and  Japanese 
folklore  for  its  supernatural  powers,  obtained  the  name  of  the 
mighty  demon  of  the  sky.  Even  to  the  miraculous  human 
beings,  called  sien  (fWl),  who  lived  in  the  depths  pf  the  mount- 
ains, were  immortal  and  could  fly  through  the  air,  the  name 
**  t*ien  keu"  was  applied.  This  proves  that  the  latter  was 
familiarly  associated  with  the  mountains  in  a  supernatural 
sense. 

We  therefore  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  in  China  the 
meteor-demon  was  confounded  with  an  animal-shaped  moun- 
tain demon,  but  that  of  the  two  the  former  had  by  far  the 
predominance. 

In  Japan  we  see  just  the  contrary.  Introduced  into  this 
mountainous  country,  the  name  "  celestial  dog*'  wholly  lost  its 
primary  meaning  of  meteor-demon  and  was  used  only  in  its 
secondary  sense  of  demon  of  the  mountain  recesses  and  the 
depths  of  the  woods.  But  in  that  character  it  was  much  more 
developed  than  in  China  itself.  On  comparing  the  above 
legends,  in  which  the  name  "celestial  dog"  is  not  mentioned, 
with  the  Japanese  stories  about  the  Tengu,  we  will  see  at  once 
that  the  latter  has  a  complexity  of  qualities  proper  to  several 
other  Chinese  mountain  demons.  In  this  way  the  Japanese 
Tengu  became  a  being  quite  different  from  the  Chinese  t'ien-keu, 
although  there  are  some  characteristics  of  the  latter  to  be 
found  in  him. 
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II. -THE  CELESTIAL  DOG  IN  JAPAN. 
§  1.— Eighth  Century. 

The  number  of  Japanese  Tengu  talcs  is  enormous.  There- 
fore we  can  only  give  the  most  remarkable  specimens  of  the 
different  kinds  of  legends,  which  have  circulated  in  the  course  of 
the  centuries.  Quoting  the  principal  sources  we  will  treat 
them  in  chronological  order. 

In  the  oldest  historical  works,  which  date  from  the  8th, 
9th  and  10th  centuries,  the  Tengu  is  not  to  be  found  except  in 
one  passage  of  the  Kihongi.  Thus,  we  read  in  chapter  23 
(K.  T.  K.^  i.,  "p-  4-05)  of  this  work,  which  was  written  in  720, 
the  following  particulars  : 

"In  the  spring  of  the  ninth  year  (of  the  Emperor  Jomei, 
that  is.  637)  on  the  23rd  of  the  second  month  a  large  star  shot 
from  the  East  to  the  West.  At  the  same  time  there  was  a 
noise  as  of  thunder.  The  people  said  :  '  It  is  the  noise  of  a 
shooting  star  * ;  others  said  :  *  it  is  earth-thunder.*  Thereupon 
the  Buddhist  priest*  Bin  spoke,  saying:  *  It  is  no  shooting  star, 
it  is  a  Celestial  Dog.     Its  barking  is  like  thunder.*  ** 

The  same  story  we  find  later  in  the  Fuso  ryakki  ••  and  in 
the  Genko  Shakusho^.  All  three  tell  us,  immediately  after 
recounting  the  incident,  that  there  was  arebellion  of  barbarians 
in  the  same  year.  But  only  the  third  writer  speaks  of  any 
connection  between  these  two  facts.  According  to  his  account 
the  priest  said:  "This  star  is  called  '  Celestial  Dog.*  Perhaps 
there  will  be  a  revolt  in  the  East.**  *'  And  reall}',**  the  author 
states,  **  there  was  an  insurrection  of  barbarians.'* 

From  the  statement  of  the  Nihongi  we  can  easily  deduce 
the  fact  that  the  Celestial   Dog  was  wholly  unknown  to  the 


1.  K.  T.  K.  is  Kohuihi  taikei  {M  ^  ^  ^)i  &  modem  edition  of  old 
historical  and  legendary  works.  Of  the  pame  kind  are  the  ShUeki  shuran 
(^i^,^W  and  the  Ounsho  ruiju  (fS  #  )g  ^)  (1795),  while  the  Htfakka 
setmrin  CU  ^  ^W)  contains  a  great  number  of  works  of  the  Tokugawa 
period. 

2   Only  Bnddhlst  priests  are  referred  to  in  the  following  pages. 

3.  ^  %  l4^  M'  ch.  4,  K.  T.  K.  yi.  p.  506 ;  written  by  the  priest  Ko-en, 
J^  Q,  in  the  12th  century. 

4.  7C  1^  W  U.  ch.  20,  K.  T.  K.  xlv.  p.  987;  written  by  the  priest 
Shi-ben,  H  IC,  who  lived  1277—1346. 
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Japanese  people  of  that  time.  Tlie  priest  Bin  was  a  Chinese 
who  taucfht  them  in  this  wav  what  he  had  heard  and  read  in 
his  own  country.  The  fact  that  the  demon  is  not  mentioned 
anywhere  else  in  all  the  old  historical  works,  although  they 
very  often  speak  of  shooting  stars  or  comets,  shows  clearly 
that  this  Chinese  belief  never  got  hold  of  the  Japanese  people. 

But  there  is  still  more  that  we  can  learn  from  the  simple 
words  of  the  Nihongi.  At  the  side  of  the  characters  ^  IfeJ, 
**  Celestial  Dog,"  we  find  kana,  reading  '*  Ama  tsu  kitsune** 
or  *' Celestial  Fo A-.'*  Now,  the  latter  is  also  a  well-known 
Chinese  demon.  Professor  de  Groot  (Religious  System  of 
China,  v,  p.  587 j  quotes  the  Huen  chung  ki,^  which  states: 
**And  when  a  fox  is  a  thousand  years  old,  it  penetrates  to 
heaven  and  becomes  a  celestial  fox."  The  Japanese  authors 
cite  also  the  work  Wuh  tsah  ts'a,"^  where  we  read:  "When  a 
fox  is  a  thousand  rears  old,  it  ascends  to  heaven  and  does  not 
haunt  (the  people^  any  longer." 

Different  is  the  description  given  by  the  Kwang  i  kt\^ 
which  says:  *'The  Celestial  Foxes  are  the  oldest  (of  all  foxes). 
They  are  mere  spirit  (W  #)  without  shape.  Therefore  they 
possess  persons,  commit  all  kinds  of  strange  witchcraft  and 
cover  in  a  moment,  quick  as  the  wind,  a  thousand  miles 
forward  and  back."  In  the  same  book  a  curious  story  is  told 
about  a  celestial  fox  which  visited  a  person  in  the  shape  of  a 
Bodhisattva,  riding  on  a  lion  in  the  midst  of  a  five-coloured 
cloud,  and  made  the  man  sit  down  for  seven  days  in  medita- 
tion (dhyana).  Driven  out  according  to  the  advice  of  a  Taoist 
doctor  by  throwing  a  charm  into  the  well  and  making  the 
patient  swallow  another,  the  fox  returned  after  many  years  as 
a  great  lord  with  a  long  train  of  retainers.  He  forced  the  man 
to  give  him  the  hand  of  his  daughter,  but  again  he  was  beaten, 
though  this  time  with  more  difficulty,  by  the  same  Taoist 
doctor.  In  his  original  shape  of  an  old  fox  he  was  put  in  a 
bag  by  the  latter  and  brought  to  the  Emperor,  who  by  the 

1-  £  >t>  iC)  written  before  the  6th  century. 

2.  See  above  p.  29,  note  4. 

3  JK  H  3E>  a  work  written  by  Tai  Kiun-tsz*,  |K  5B  ^,  after  the  T'ang 
dynasty,  and  qaoted  by  Hi  rata,  1.1.  ch.  1,  pp.  6  aeqq. 
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advice  of  the  Taoist  banished  him  to  Korea  by  means  of  a 
charm.  The  fox  flew  away  with  the  charm  and  was  ever 
afterwards  worshipped  by  the  people  of  Shiragi*,  one  of  the 
old  kingdoms  of  Korea. 

It  seems  to  have  escaped  the  attention  of  all  the  Japanese 
writers  on  this  subject  that  the  Celestial  Fox  is  spoken  of  in 
the   Shoku   Nihon  koki,'^    which     dates  from  869.     There  wc 
read  how  one  evening  in  the  year  834  '*  the  sweeping  of  wings 
and  crying  was  heard  above  the  Palace.     It   was  a  flock   of 
several  hundreds  of  beings,  whose   voices    were   like  those  of 
seabirds,  called  *  kamome  *  (seagulls).     Some  people  said  that 
they  were  not  seabirds  but  Celestial  Foxes.     The  soldiers  of  the 
Body-guard  all  looked  up  to  the  sky,   but  the   night  was  so 
dark  that  the  beings  could  only  be  heard,  not  seen." 

The  Aihbsbo,^  an  encyclopediacal  work  dating  from  1446, 
states  that  Celestial  Dogs  and  Celestial  Foxes  are  mixed  up 
in  writing.  Hirata  (I.l.)  points  out  the  great  resemblance 
between  the  Chinese  legends  about  the  Celestial  Fox  and  what 
the  Japanese  tell  about  their  Tengu.  Moreover,  Asakawa 
Zenan^  mentions  in  his  Zcnan  zuihitsu^  three  images  of  a 
Small  Tcngu,  riding  on  a  fox:  Doryo  Gongen  of  Odawara. 
Izuna  Gongen  in  his  temple  on  the  top  of  the  Izuna  or  Fox- 
sorcery-mountain  in  Shinano  province,  and  a  third  god  in 
Shimosa  province ;  which  all  show  the  connection  between 
the  Tengu  and  the  fox. 

Indeed,  it  is  remarkable  how  many  characteristics  the 
Japanese  Tengu  shares  with  the  Chinese  fox.  Both  impose 
upon  man  in  the  shape  of  a  Buddha*^  or  set  houses  on 
fire,"  or  possess  persons,^  or  know  everything  which  happens 
at  a  distance  of  more  than  1000  miles.*^  Chinese  werefoxes 
are  supposed  to  have  a  mysterious   pearl, ^^  and,  according  to 

2.  ^  U  4^^  nE-  ch.  3,  K.  T.  K.  iii.  p.  192. 

3.  tA  «  gl>,  ch.  viii.  nr.  312,  p.  38,  2. 

4.  'm  n\  #  f^' 

5.  #  MlJ  ffl  -^j  written  in  1850 ;  Hyakka  seisurin  (see  above,  p.  34  note  1) 
vol.  iE  .Jt  pp.  ()7i  seqq. 

6.  Comp.  DE  Groot,  1.  1.  vol.  v.  p.  590.  7.  Ibidem,  p.  596. 
8.  Ibidem,  p.  586.  9.  Ibidem,  p.  586. 

10.  Ibidem,  p.  593. 
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the  Shasekishtt ,^  a  Japanese  work  dating  from  the  beginning  of 
the  14th  century,  *'  whosoever  becomes  a  Great  Tcngu  gets  a 
pearl,  red  as  agate.  If  one  holds  this  pearl  before  his  eyes  or 
cars,  he  can  see  or  hear  all  that  happens  in  the  three  thousand 
worlds."  Although  the  power,  ascribed  to  the  pearl,  is  different 
from  that  of  the  Chinese  belief,  yet  the  resemblance  is  re- 
markable. 

If  we  combine  these  facts  with  the  vague  term  used  by 
FujiWARA  NO  YoRiNAGA,-  who  writes  in  his  diary,  the  Taiki,^ 
about  the  image  of  the  **  Heavenly  Lord  of  Atago-yama,"  the 
celebrated  Tengu  mountain  (>*c  ^,  ])ronounced  Tengu),  we 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  Japanese  had  no  clear  ideas 
about  the  difference  between  the  Celestial  Dog  and  the  Celestial 
Fox,  and  that  they  confounded  them  in  such  a  way,  that  the 
name  of  the  former  was  applied  to  the  characteristics  of  the 
latter. 

§  2. — Tenth  and  Eleventh  Centuries, 

The  first  work  in  which  the  Japanese  Tengu  appears  is  the 
Utsubo  Monogatari,^  the  oldest  collection  of  Japanese  tales.  It 
is  quoted  already  in  the  Genji  Monoj^a tan  (100^)  and  in  the 
Makura-zoshi  (1000),  and  dates  from  the  end  of  the  tenth 
century.  In  chapter  1,  entitled  Toshikage  (14  1^),  nr.  16,  2, 
appears  the  following  story  :  **  That  day  being  the  daj'  of  the 
Emperor's  going  to  Kitano,  he  went  to  see  the  neighbouring 
mountains.  His  attendant  of  the  day.  Udaisho  no  otodo  (Com- 
mander of  the  Right  Imperial  Guards),  turned  his  horse  and 
said  :  *  Hark  !  there  is  some  one  playing  on  the  koto.'  His  elder 
brother,  the  Migi  no  otodo  (Udaijin,  Right-Minister)  responded  : 
•  How  well  the  sound  reverberates  in  this  Kitayama  !  It  is  as 
if  there  were  a  whole  orchestra  playing.  It  must  be  a  koto 
like  the  Setakaze  in  the  Palace.  Come,  let  us  go  nearer  and 
listen!  '  His  brother  replied:  *  Who  would  be  playing  for  his 
pleasure  in  such  a  distant  mountain  ?  I  am  sure  it  will  be  a 
Tengu;  don't  go! '     But  the   other   retorted  :     'Sennin  play  in 


1.  T^  S  ^«  see  below. 

2.  rnmSi^.  who  lived  1120-1156. 

3.  f?  4Ri  a  diary  which  runs  from  1142—1155 ;  see  below. 

4.  ^mvk^m^ 
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this  way;  well  then,  I  go  alone.*  '*  Going  into  the  wood  he 
found  a  beautiful  girl  playing  the  koto,  but  coining  back  be 
said  that  he  had  not  seen  anybody.  His  companions  were 
convinced  that  it  was  the  work  of  a  Tengu. 

This  story  shows  clearly  that  in  those  early  days  the 
Tengu  was  considered  as  a  mountain  demon,  who  deluded 
people  and  decoyed  them  into  the  depths  of  the  wood. 

The  next  source  is  the  Konjaku  Monogatari^^  which  dates 
from  before  1077.  This  highly  interesting  work  contains  an 
enormous  number  of  legends  from  India,  China  and  Japan. 
Chapter  20,  which  has  been  omitted  in  the  Kokusbi  taikci, 
vol.  xvi.,  is  to  be  found  separately,  together  with  chapters  17 
and  19  in  vol.  xxiii.  of  another  modern  collection  of  old 
books,  the  Shiscki  shhran."^  This  chapter  includes  the  follow- 
ing Tengu  stories. 

No.  1  (p.  134).  A  Tengu,  on  his  way  from  India  to  China, 
hears  the  sea  (!)  singing  a  Buddhist  text.  Immediately  he  decides 
to  put  a  stop  to  it.  and  goes  in  the  direction  of  the  sound.  In 
this  way  he  comes  via  China  to  Japan,  continually  hearing  the 
voice  without  finding  its  origin.  At  last  he  arrives  at  the  foot 
of  Hieizan,  the  centre  of  the  Tendai  sect  near  Kvoto.  and  lo! 
there  are  the  Four  Kings  of  Heaven  and  the  angels  who 
protect  the  Law  of  Buddha,  sitting  as  guardians  by  the  small 
river,  which  flows  from  the  mountain.  The  water  of  the  river 
is  singing  the  holy  text,  which  he  heard  already  at  such  a 
distance.  After  a  while  he  ventures  to  ask  the  reason,  and  an 
angel  tells  him  that  this  rivulet  sings  the  text  and  is  guarded 
in  this  way,  because  it  is  the  privy  of  so  many  learned  priests 
of  Hieizan.  At  once  the  Tengu  loses  his  desire  to  stop  the 
singing,  makes  a  vow  to  become  a  priest  of  Hieizan,  and 
disappears.  Really  he  is  reborn  as  a  man  and  attains  episcopal 
dignity. 

No.  2  (p.  135).  A  strong  Tengu  comes  from  China  to 
Japan  in  order  to  see  whether  the  Japanese  priests  are  as  easy 
to  deal  with  as  are  the  Chinese.     With  a  Japanese  colleague 

1.  't"  "^  Jf^  ISi  written  by  Minamoto  no  Takakuni,  iH  S^  HI.  who  died 
in  1077.    K.  T.  K,  vol.  xvi. 

2.  jfe  II  ft  MI,  nr.  21,  pp.  lS4t-\^^. 
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he  flies  to  Hieizan  and  tries  his  luck,  but  is  shainefiilly  beaten 
by  a  bishop,  who  by  means  of  a  tantra  appears  on  the  top  of 
his  sedan  chair  in  the  midst  of  a  high  flame.  Twice  more  his 
efforts  end  in  failure,  and  at  last  he  lies  down,  kicked  and 
beaten  by  boys.  Then  his  Japanese  friend,  who  has  seen  it  all 
from  a  distance,  asks  him  with  a  jeering  laugh  whether  he  had 
much  success,  smears  his  loins  with  ointment  and  sends  him 
back  to  China. 

No.  3  (p.  139).  In  the  Engi  era  (901—922)  there  appeared 
in  a  big  kaki-tree  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kyoto  a  Buddha, 
surrounded  by  a  brilliant  glare  and  a  rain  of  flowers.  During 
more  than  seven  days  high  and  low  came  from  the  capital  in 
order  to  worship  him.  At  last  a  very  clever  minister,  who 
suspected  that  it  was  a  mere  Tengu  trick,  decided  to  go  and 
have  a  look  himself.  The  minister  reasoned  thus:  **  Wicked 
sorcery  (gejutsu,  ^  W)  does  not  last  longer  than  seven  days  ; 
to-day  I  will  see  what  it  is."  On  arriving  at  the  spot  he  sent 
the  crowd  away  and  stared  for  an  hour  from  his  sedan  chair 
at  the  Buddha,  who  continually  caused  a  rain  of  flowers  to  fall. 
But  lo!  at  once  his  power  came  to  an  end  under  the  constant 
glare  of  the  minister.  He  changed  into  a  big  kite  (kusotobi, 
kestrel),  which  fell  out  of  the  tree  with  broken  wings  and  was 
killed  by  a  little  boy. 

No.  4  (p.  140).  A  Buddhist  priest  who  passes  for  a  very 
holy  man,  lives  as  a  hermit  onTakayama.  By  his  incantations 
he  can  check  the  wild  beasts  in  their  course  and  make  the 
birds  fall  down  to  the  ground.  One  day  the  Emperor  (Enyu, 
969 — 984)  becomes  ill  and  the  priests  at  the  Court  try  in  vain 
to  cure  him  by  means  of  their  incantations.  Now  the  holy 
man  of  Takayama  is  called  and  cures  the  patient  in  a  very 
short  time.  This  rouses  the  suspicion  of  the  other  priests. 
With  the  utmost  fervour  they  all  recite  their  incantations  before 
the  curtain  behind  which  the  mysterious  man  finds  himself. 
Suddenly  a  loud  cry  is  heard  and  the  Emperor's  room  is  filled 
with  the  stench  of  dog's  urine.  The  priest  tumbles  from  behind 
the  curtain  and  is  nearly  beaten  to  death.  Praying  for  his 
life  he  confesses  that  he  worships  the  Tengu  on  Takayama  in 
order  to  be  revered  by  all  mankind,  and  t\va\.  l\v^  ^as-V.  \.V«XVvft. 
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was    called    to    the    Palace    and    cured    the    Emperor   was  ^ 
result  of  his  prayers  to  them.     Thereupon  he  is  ignominioa^l 
driven    out   of  the   Palace.     The    author    observes:     "Th"*^^' 
although    a    person    who   worships    such   beings    has  an  ^^^ 
traordinarily    miraculous    power   (reiken,  S  llt)»  j'et  at  last       *^ 
comes  to  light.     Nobody   knows  what  became    of  the  priej^  ^' 
Even  to-day  there  are  traces  on  Takayama  of  the  place  whe  '^^ 
he  worshipped  the  Tengu.'* 

No.  5  (p.  142).     While   a   bishop   is    praying   before    thmc 
image  of  Buddha  a  Tengu  in  the  shape  of  a  nun  steals  a  bo^ 
containing   sacerdotal    vestments.     On    being   discovered   ancJ 
pursued  by  the  bishop,  she  climbs  up  a  tree,  but  tumbles  down 
by  the  power  of  his  incantations,  and  the  bishop  recovers  the 
box. 

No.  6  (p.  142).  During  two  j'cars  a  Tengu  tries  in  vain 
to  seduce  a  pious  priest  by  means  of  a  woman  whom  he 
possesses.  At  last  she  gets  so  vexatious  that  the  priest  prays 
to  Pud 6  Myoo  to  help  him,  whereupon  the  Tengu  is  bound  by 
the  god.  The  woman  turns  round  as  a  top,  knocks  her  head 
against  a  pillar  of  the  temple,  and  cries  loudly  for  help.  The 
demon,  speaking  by  her  mouth,  says  that  he  has  been  wholly 
weakened  by  the  miraculous  power  and  that  his  wings  are 
broken.  As  he  beseeches  the  priest  to  let  him  go,  the  latter 
supplicates  the  god  again  and  by  virtue  of  this  prayer  the 
Tengu  is  allowed  to  leave  the  body  of  the  woman.  She 
recovers  her  senses,  runs  away  and  never  troubles  the  priest 
again. 

No.  9  (p.  147).  A  bonze  who  y)ractices  wicked  sorcery 
(gejutsu,  ^  W)  (just  as  the  one  in  story  No.  4),  transforms 
clogs  and  sandals  into  little  dogs,  makes  a  howling  fox  leap 
out  of  his  bosom,  enters  a  horse  or  cow  from  behind  and  comes 
out  through  the  mouth,  and  so  on.  After  having  done  this 
for  man}'  3'ears,  he  takes  with  him  one  day  a  young  neighbour, 
who  would  like  to  learn  his  art,  to  an  old  priest  in  the 
mountains.  At  his  advice  the  youngster  first  purifies  himself 
by  seven  days  of  severe  fasting  and  ablutions,  and  takes  some 
rice  with  him  in  a  new,  clean  bucket,  but  contrary  to  his 
teacher's  prohibition  he  hides  a  small  sword  under  his  clothes. 
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As  spon  as  they  arrive  at  the  priest's  house  in  the  mountains, 
the  mysterious  old  hermit  says  that  he  knows  quite  well 
that  the  visitor  carries  a  sword,  and  orders  a  servant  to 
take  it  off  But  the  lad,  fearing  that  his  last  hour  has  come, 
decides  to  sell  his  life  as  dearly  as  possible,  and  jumps  at  the 
old  man  with  his  sword  drawn.  Suddenly  mountain  and  house 
and  priest  vanish  altogether  and  they  find  themselves  in  a 
temple  in  the  capital  itself.  The  sorcerer  goes  away,  crying 
and  lamenting  that  his  work  of  j-ears  has  been  spoiled.  A  few 
da^'s  afterwards  he  suddenly  dies.  The  author  adds :  **  We 
do  not  know  exactly  the  reason,  but  probably  he  was  a 
devotee  of  the  Tengu.  The  young  man  disappeared;  likely  he 
died  also.  A  man  who  is  clever  in  such  arts,  is  deeply  guilty. 
Therefore  nobody  who  believes  in  the  Triratna  would  desire  to 
learn  them.  Anyone  who  does  so  is  called  a  man-dog  (A  <6]) 
and  is,  according  to  the  tradition,  no  man.*' 

No.  11  (p.  153).  A  dragon  having  the  shape  of  a  small 
snake  is  basking  in  the  sun  on  the  bank  of  a  lake  in  which  he 
lives.  Suddenly  a  kite  swoops  down  and  carries  him  off  to  the 
mountains,  where  the  bird  drops  its  prey  into  a  deep  cleft  in 
the  rock.  It  is  a  Tengu  who  plays  this  trick  on  the  dragon, 
knowing  quite  well  that  the  latter  cannot  take  his  own  shape 
nor  fly  into  the  air  without  the  aid  of  water,  though  even  a 
single  drop.  The  cleft  is  quite  dry  and  the  dragon  is  about  to 
die  miserably,  when,  after  four  or  five  days,  a  second  victim  is 
thrown  into  the  aperture.  This  time  it  is  a  priest,  who, 
coming  out  with  his  pitcher  on  the  verandah  of  his  house  in 
the  midst  of  night,  has  been  caught  by  the  Tengu,  lying  in 
wait  for  him  on  the  top  of  a  tree.  The  dragon,  strengthened 
by  the  drop  of  water  that  is  left  in  the  pitcher,  changes  at 
once  into  a  little  boy,  flies  into  the  air  amidst  thunder  and 
lightning,  with  the  priest  on  his  back,  and  puts  him  safely 
down  at  his  house  on  Hieizan.  In  the  meantime  the  Tengu 
has  taken  the  shape  of  a  priest  and  is  collecting  wisdom  in 
Kyoto,  but  the  dragon  throws  himself  upon  his  enemy  and 
kicks  him  to  death. 

No.  12  (p.  155).  A  wholly  ignorant  but  devout  priest 
was  prostrated  in  prayer  before  a  Buddha  image  in  the  dead 
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of  night,  when  suddenl}'  he  heard  a  voice  in  the  air,  saying: 
"  Because  your  trust  in  me  is  so  full  of  devotion  and  you  recite 
so  many  prayers  to  me,  I  will  come  and  fetch  you  to-morrow 
at  the  hour  of  the  sheep.  Do  not  neglect  your  prayers.**  The 
next  day  the  priest  and  his  pupils,  with  their  faces  to  the 
West,  were  absorbed  in  devotion.  At  the  hour  appointed  a 
blinding  light  appeared  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  fir  on  the 
top  of  a  mountain  in  the  West.  Looking  with  folded  hands 
they  saw  the  head  of  Amida  Butsu,  surrounded  by  a  golden 
halo.  Enchanting  music  was  made  by  several  Bodhisattvas, 
and  a  shower  of  flowers  was  falling  from  above.  Kwannon,  in 
the  midst  of  a  purple  cloud,  brought  a  golden  seat  for  the  pious 
priest,  and  Amida,  enthroned  on  a  lotus,  took  him  along  to 
the  West.  The  disciples,  thinking  that  he  had  gone  to  the 
Western  Paradise,  bowed  low  in  devout  prayer.  But  when 
a  monk,  some  seven  days  afterwards,  went  into  a  distant 
valley,  he  heard  the  sound  of  groaning  above  his  head.  And  lo! 
it  was  the  same  priest,  stark  naked,  and  bound  on  the  top  of 
a  tree.  The  monk  untied  him,  but  the  unfortunate  man  cried, 
**  Why  do  you  do  that?  Buddha  has  said  to  me  that  I  should 
wait  a  little  and  that  he  would  come  back  and  fetch  me." 
**  Amida  Butsu,"  he  then  exclaimed,  "  here  is  a  man  who  kills 
me!  "  The  l)evvitched  priest  was  raving  mad  and  died  after  a 
few  daj's.  He  had  been  deceived  by  Tengu  because  he  had  no 
knowledge  and  did  not  understand  the  difference  between  the 
work  of  demons  and  the  world  of  Triratna. 

In  other  chapters  of  the  same  work  the  Tengu  is  mentioned 
only  twice.  Inch.  10,  no.  35,^  we  read  among  the  legends,  which 
all  begin  with  the  words  *'  Once  there  was  in  China  "  a.s.o., 
the  story  of  a  hermit,  who,  banished  by  a  king  on  account  of  the 
abuse  of  his  queen,  died  of  grief  in  exile  and  became  a  king  of 
Tengu.  At  the  head  of  10,000  of  them  he  went  to  another 
country,  because  some  of  the  Tengu  would  not  hold  any 
intercourse  with  one  who  died  under  such  circumstances. 

In  chapter  28,  no.  28,-  Buddhist  nuns,  who  are  made 
drunk  by  eating  mushrooms  and  are  dancing  in  the  mountains, 
are  believed  by  the  woodcutters  to  be  Tengu. 

1.  K.  T.  K.  xvi.  pp.  517  stq. 

2.  K.  T.  K.  xvi.  p.  1337. 
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If  we  reflect  upon  these  tales  we  see  the  Tengu  everywhere, 
except  in  the  Chinese  legend,  playing  the  part  of  the  sworn 
enemies  of  Buddhism.  In  their  fight  against  Buddha's  Law 
they  appear  as  a  Buddha  or  as  priests  or  nuns.  Their  real 
shape  must  be  that  of  a  kite,  for  as  such  thej'  fall  out  of  a 
tree  and  carry  away  a  dragon  and  a  priest.  They  tr3'  to 
seduce  a  priest  by  means  of  a  woman  whom  they  possess,  and 
to  bring  other  bonzes  on  the  wrong  path  by  giving  supernatural 
power  to  those  who  worship  them.  But  woe  to  him  who  does 
not  hold  the  power  gotten  from  them  in  due  veneration,  for  he 
dies  within  a  few  days.  Buddha*s  Law,  however,  is  still  mightier 
than  these  demons.  They  can  be  subdued  by  means  of  in- 
cantations, provided  that  these  are  thoroughly  carried  through. 
Carrying  off  men  aiid  especially  priests,  who  are  afterwards 
found  in  a  state  of  madness  or  stupefaction,  was  already  in 
those  days  one  of  their  favourite  sports. 

If  we  may  believe  Mabuchi,^  one  of  the  most  erudite 
students  of  old  Japan  and  its  literature,  the  Kiy'iki  or  Scndai 
kuji  hongi''^  was  written  700  or  800  years  before  his  time,  that 
is,  in  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century.  Bakin,  on  the  contrary, 
contends  in  the  Nimaze  no  kizenshn^  that  it  was  compiled 
later*  by  a  Buddhist  abbot  called  Cho-on  (i^  u"),  who  used 
several  old  books  in  producing  a  counterfeit  substitute  of  the  lost 
work  Kuji  hongi  of  Shotoku  taishi  (572—621).  It  seems  to 
me  that  Mabuchi  and  Bakin  spoke  about  different  books. 
The  former  probably  had  in  view  the  Kuji  hongi  which  we  find 
in  K.  T.  K.,  vol.  vii.,  the  latter  another  much  later  work  of  the 
same  name,  but  both  counterfeit  substitutes  of  Shotokc 
TAisHi's  book.  In  the  oldest  of  the  two  the  Tengu  is  not 
mentioned,  but  in  the  latest  we  find  him  mentioned  once.     The 


L  Jt  SJ    who    lived  1697 — 1769;    quoted  by   Indue,  Yohcaigaku  Irngx, 
ii.  p.  236. 

2.  :5fe  f^  V[  *  *  *B  3.  1.1.  p.  1055. 

4.  According  to  the  NVion  kodai  monjiko  ( fl  ^  "fi"  f^  jSt  ^*  ^)  of  OcHiAl 
Naokumi  {f^^A  M)  (1839—1891),  Cho-on  wrote  the  book  in  the  Tenwa 
era  (1681 — 1683).  Before  he  had  published  the  whole  work,  it  was  found 
to  be  a  mere  Bubstitnte,  the  labour  of  his  own  brain.  The  editor  was 
bani/iliod  and  Cho^n  woald  have  undeTgonQ  \V\ft  ««lIel«  Ca.te  hut  for  the 
protection  of  the  Shogan's  mother. 
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value  of  that  passage,  however,  seems  to  nie  very  little,  as  it 
stands  alone  in  the  whole  of  Japanese  literature.  It  runs  as 
follows:  ^ 

*'  Susanowo  no  mikoto's  wild  spirit  filled  his  breast  and 
belly.  The  superabundant  part  of  it  became  saliva,  and  this 
became  the  Celestial  Dog-Deities  (^^Jlt,  with  the  kana- reading 
'Ama  no  zago-kami*),  female  but  powerful  gods.  Their  body  is 
human,  but  their  head  is  that  of  an  animal  with  a  long  nose, 
long  ears  and  long  teeth.** 

Further,  the  author  states  that  they  easily  get  into  a 
fury  and  are  then  very  wild.  When  they  push  a  god  or  a  man, 
however  strong  he  may  be,  forward  with  their  nose,  he  flics  a 
thousand  miles  away.  Their  teeth  are  so  strong  that  they 
bite  through  swords.  They  can  become  pregnant  by  inhaling 
miasma. 

Probably  this  is  pure  invention.  The  author  doubtless 
found  in  the  Chinese  books  mentioned  above,  ^  the  passages 
about  the  Tengu  as  a  female  sennin  and  as  a  quadruped  in  the 
mountains,  and  he  wished  to  put  these  data  into  a  Shintdist 
setting.  The  mention  made  of  the  long  nose  seems  to  me  to  be 
evidence  that  the  work  is  not  very  old,  for  we  do  not  find  the 
Tengu  described  in  that  way  in  writings  prior  to  the  Yoshino 
shji  (see  below),  which  dates  from  the  second  half  of  the 
fourteenth  century. 

§3. — Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  Centuries. 

The  Eigwa  monogatari,^  which  was  written  about  1100, 
describes  the  magnificent  Buddhist  temple  which  the  Emperor 
Shirakawa  (1072—1086)  built  in  the  year  1077  on  a  place 
where  Tengu  were  believed  to  live.  The  author  says: 
**  Although  I  had  heard  that  the  Tengu  would  hinder  the 
building  of  the  temple  because  they  disliked  it,  yet  the  dedica- 
tion took  place  in  such  a  brilliant  way"  (as  previously 
described). 


1.  Vol.  vii.  *4rf^2|ctB,  ch.  5,  p.  13. 

2.  Page  29. 

3.  ft  ^  tt  ll»  K.  T.  K.  X7.  ch.  OP,  p.  1707. 
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Here  again  the  Tengu  were  considered  the  enemies  of 
Buddhism  and  expected  to  hinder  the  Emperor's  pious 
intentions. 

In  the  Okagami,^  a  work  dating  from  the  first  half  of  the 
12th  century,  we  read  about  the  illness  of  the  Emperor  Sanjo 
(1011—1016).  Shortly  after  his  accession  to  the  throne  he 
became  blind,  but  from  time  to  time  he  had  brief  periods  of 
vision.  There  was  nothing  specially  noticeable  in  his  eyes 
excepting  that  the  pupils  were  very  clear.  After  some  time  the 
ghost^  of  the  priest  Kansen  appeared  and  said:  "I  am  riding 
on  the  Emperor's  neck  and  covering  his  eyes  with  both  my 
wings;  when  I  clap  my  wings,  he  can  see  a  little."  Thereupon 
the  Emperor  abdicated  the  throne  and  repaired  to  Hieizan,  but 
his  prayers  for  recovery  were  not  heard.  Upon  this  the  people 
said:  "Now  the  illness  ought  to  be  better,  and  the  prayers 
ought  to  have  success.  It  is  certainly  the  work  of  the  Tengu 
of  Hieizan." 

In  this  passage  we  already  find  the  Tengu  not  only 
haunting  priests  in  order  to  belittle  Buddha's  Law,  but  even 
tormenting  the  Emperor,  no  doubt  with  the  aim  of  causing 
court  intrigues  and  confusion  in  the  world.  As  in  the  Chinese 
story  of  the  Konjaku  monogatari,  this  Tengu  is  the  angry 
ghost  of  a  priest,  who  probably  had  suffered  some  wrong  from 
the  Throne  and  had  died  in  anger. 

The  Taikij^  Fujiwara  no  Yorinaga's  diary,  states  that  in 
1155  a  man  drove  a  nail  into  the  eye  of  the  image  of  the 
'*  Heavenly  Lord "  (5Sc  ^)  of  Atago-yama.'  Yorinaga  says: 
'*  1  knew  only  that  the  Heavenly  Lord  of  Atago-yama  flies, 
but  I  did  not  know  that  there  was  an  image  of  him  on  Atago.*' 

The  Hosshinshu^  mentions  the  Tengu  three  times. 


1.  >^  ^,  ch.  I,  K.  T  K.  xvii.  pp.  478-480. 

2.  Mono  no  ke,  (t%  (?)  |g. 

•^-  "n  IE*  *i  diary  wliich  runs  from  1142—1155;  quoted  by  Ando 
Tamraki,  ^  i^  )g  ^,  in  his  NeivKtn  kibun,  if&  llj  tB  l%>  written  in  1702; 
Hyakka  setmrin,  vol.  Iff  Ji    p.  140.  ch.  6. 

"^^  9t  t*  Bf  ^  Bu  idhist  work  of  Kamo  Ch5mei,  tt  g  n>  who  liy^jfijl 
I J5 1^1216.  ^m 
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In  the  first  storv^  we  read  how  during  a  thousand  nights 
a  priest  prated  in  a  temple  the  prayer,  **  Possess  me,"  and 
that  another  who  heard  thtrse  words  suspected  him  of  supplicat- 
ing  a  Tcngu  to  do  the  possessing.- 

The  second  ])assage-^  speaks  of  a  devout  priest  who 
promised  his  teacher  on  the  latter*s  death-bed  to  serve  him  in 
the  future  life.  But  the  teacher  fell  on  the  Tengu-road  (Tengu- 
do,  ^  ftj  ilt),  and  consequently  the  pupil,  bound  by  his  promise, 
died  in  madness  and  became  also  a  Tengu.  Otherwise  he  would 
have  gone  to  Paradise.  To  make  this  known  he  possesses  his 
mother  and  speaking  though  her  beseeches  her  to  pray  for  his 
soul.  She  does  so,  and  after  some  time  he  possesses  her  again 
and  tells  her  that,  by  virtue  of  her  prayers,  he  is  now  going  to 
Paradise.  As  a  proof  that  he  is  shaking  off  his  impure  Tengu- 
body  the  terrible  stench  which  fills  the  house  changes  at  once 
into  a  delicious  odour. 

In  the  third  story^  a  priest  who  was  believed  to  be  very 
devout  l)uilt  a  temple  in  order  to  satisfy  his  vanity.  Accord- 
ingly he  was  punished  after  death  by  becoming  a  Tengu,  who 
possessed  a  living  person  and  told  through  his  mouth  how  he 
had  deceived  the  j)e()ple  during  his  life  by  his  false  virtue,  and 
how  severe  his  punishment  was.  On  the  days  of  the  festival  of 
the  temple  his  tortures  were  at  their  worst. 

In  these  legends  we  read  for  the  first  time  about  the 
Tengu-road,  as  one  of  the  punishments  of  hell  for  vain  and 
hypocritical  priests. 

The  Kojidan'*  contains  the  following  legends.  In  865  the 
Empress  was  possessed  and  tormented  by  a  Tengu.  He  spoke 
through  her  mouth  defiant  words  to  the  priests  who  during 
several  months  tried  in  vain  to  exercise  him  by  their  incanta- 
tions. At  last  Fudo  Myoo,  after  having  turned  his  face  several 
times   away  from  the  pious  abbot  So-6,**   who  prayed  a  long 


1.  Shiseki  shurnn,  ifc  IS  tfc  ^,  vol.  xxiii.  nr.  xxii.  1,  p.  14. 

2.  Comp.  Kojidan,  l^H^JSk^  eh.  3,  K.  T.  K.  X7.  p.  89. 

3.  Ch.  2,  p.  41. 

4.  Ch.  8,  p.  168. 

5.  -fi-  *  Ift,  written  1210-1220 ;  K.  T.  K.  xv.  ch.  3,  p.  66. 

6.  The  same  abbot  cured  the  Emi^TesaB»V\\y>  \\i%%%,\iN  «iLQT<ivfc\Tv^^ 
natural  fox  who  possessed  het  l^l<Vw)ri|akU,eV.xx\\.^Yw.'v.'?w,N<A»'s\.^.'CaAJ>^, 
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time  to  htm  for  help  in  this  case,  revealed  to  him  in  a  dream 
that  the  Tengu  was  the  ghost  of  a  bishop  who  during  his 
life  had  been  in  the  possession  of  Fudo'stantra,  but  afterwards 
had  fallen  on  the  Tengu-road  on  account  of  heresy.  Although 
he  was  now  a  Tengu,  he  remained  under  Fudo's  protection  by 
virtue  of  the  original  vow  (/zonse/,  *  S),  so  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  bind  him  by  means  of  this  god's  incantations.  But  if 
the  priest  used  another  tantra,  the  name  of  which  the  god 
gave  him,  he  would  be  able  to  bind  the  demon.  The  abbot 
followed  the  advice  and  really  succeeded  in  binding  the 
Tengu.  After  having  obtained  from  the  demon  a  promise 
that  he  would  never  return,  he  let  him  go,  and  the  Empress  re- 
covered at  once. 

In  another  story^  a  priest  of  Hieizan  had  disappeared.  His 
disciples  supposed  that  a  Tengu  had  carried  him  away,  but 
afterwards  this  assumption  appeared  to  be  wrong. 

On  p.  87  seq.  we  read  about  a  little  girl,  twelve  years  old, 
who  suddenly  became  unconscious.  A  Tengu  who  possessed  her 
spoke  through  her  mouth.  When  a  bishop  asked  him  his  name, 
the  demon  answered  that  he  was  ashamed  to  speak  it  out,  but 
that  he  would  write  it  down.  Thereupon  the  girl  who,  in  her 
normal  condition,  did  not  even  know  the  simple  kana-writing, 
wrote  in  Chinese  characters  the  name  of  a  deceased  bishop. 
The  Tengu  promised  to  depart  from  the  girl,  who  got  better 
at  once. 

In  these  legends  the  Teng^  are  again  nothing  more  than 
ghosts  of  priests,  who  possess  people  and  speak  through  their 
mouths  or  carry  off  their  former  colleagues. 

In  the  Heiji  monogatati^  we  read:  "It  is  told  that 
Yoshitsune  night  after  night  was  taught  the  manual  of  arms 
by  a  Tengu  in  S6j5  ga  tani,  the  Bishop's  Valley  in  Kurama- 
yama.  That  was  the  reason  why  he  could  run  and  jump 
beyond  the  limits  of  human  power." 


1.  Ch.  3,  p.  74. 

2.  ^  tt  i^  j^;  written  1200—1225 ;   edition   with    explanatory  not«% 
cb.  3,  f»  P'  262, 
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The  Gikeikiy^  which  treats  of  Yoshitsune's  history,  refcfB 
also  to  this  valley.  *' Formerly  the  temple  there  was 
frequented  by  thousands  of  pilgrims,  and  night  and  day  one 
could  hear  the  sound  of  prayer-bells  and  kagura-dnims.  But 
now  there  are  only  Tengu  living  on  the  spot.  When  the 
evening  sun  is  sinking  to  the  West,  there  is  a  loud  crying  of 
spirits  (mono  no  ke.  Vn  ^  ^^  that  is,  Tengu).  Whoever  dares 
approach  the  place  as  a  pilgrim  is  seized  by  them  and  tor- 
mented. Therefore  it  is  wholly  deserted.  Yet  Ushiwaka 
(this  is  Yoshitsune's  boy's  name)  secretly  went  to  that  place." 

Hayashi  Raz an  "^devotes  a  chapter  of  his  Honch^  jityako 
to  this  legend.  Yoshitomo's  youngest  son,  Minamoto  no 
Ushiwaka,  afterwards  called  Yoshitsune,  had  been  spared  by 
Taira  no  Kiyomori  after  the  Heiji  war  (1159)  on  condition 
that  he  should  become  a  priest  and  be  educated  in  the  temple 
of  Kurama  (Kurama-dera).  But  the  young  man  escaped  and 
marched  against  the  Taira,  whom  he  destroyed  in  the  battle  of 
Dan-no-ura  (1185;.  According  to  the  popular  tradition  he 
attributed  his  success  to  a  Tengu,  whom  he  met  one  day  in  the 
shape  of  a  strange  man  or  yamabushi  in  the  Bishop's  valley^, 
and  who  taught  him  how  to  handle  arms. 

It  is  the  first  time  that  we  read  about  the  Tengu's  ability 
in  handling  the  sword.  The  reason  why  he  instructed  Ushi- 
waka was,  of  course,  the  desire  to  cause  war. 

The  Hogen  monogatari'^  relates  the  following :— In  the 
year  1141  the  Emperor  Sutoku  (S  iS)  was  forced  by  his  father, 
the  Emperor  Toba,  to  abdicate  the  throne  in  favour  of  his 
younger  brother,  the  Emperor  Konoe,  who  died  in  1155 
and  was  succeeded  by  another  brother,  the  Emperor  Go  Shira- 
kawa  (1156-1158).  But  Sutoku,  assisted  by  Fujiwara  no 
Yorinaga,  revolted  against  the  latter,  and  the  Hogen  war 
(1156)  began.  Sutoku  was  defeated  and  banished  to  the 
province  of  Sanuki.  In  his  exile  he  copied  five  volumes  of  the 
Mahayana  and  requested  the  Emperor  to  offer  them  for  him  in 


1    -S  ^^  E»  written  about  1220. 
2.  See  Above  p.  24,  note  5. 

^'  fit  7C  !^  SS,  written  1200—1226, «d\l\OTVN«\vV«x\v\%Tv%.\jw3  xvc^«^^•Y  %. 
p.  243. 
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a  temple  at  Kyoto,  but  Go  Shirakawa  refused.  Then  Sutoku 
declared  that  he  would  be  his  brother's  enemy  even  in  the 
future  life.  He  bit  his  tongue  and  with  the  blood  which 
gushed  out  he  wrote  on  each  of  the  book-rolls  he  had  copied 
the  following  oath  :  **  I  have  thrown  the  five  volumes  of  the 
Mahayana,  which  I  copied,  on  the  three  wicked  roads  (san 
akudo,  that  is,  Hell,  Preta-road  and  Animal-road,  jigoku-d5, 
gaki-do  and  chikusho-do).  By  virtue  of  this  great  deed  I  shall 
l>ecome  the  Great  Demon  (X  9t)  of  Japan.  I  shall  throw  the 
world  into  confusion  and  haunt  the  nation."  From  then  on 
he  never  again  cut  his  nails  or  shaved  himself,  and  even  dnring 
his  lifetime  got  the  appearance  of  a  Tengu.  After  his  death 
(1164)  he  became  a  demon  of  this  sort,  and  all  the  wars  of 
that  bloody  time  were  ascribed  by  popular  tradition  to  his 
influence.  Go  Shirakawa  was  so  afraid  of  the  angry  ghosts 
of  his  brother  and  his  brother's  ally,  Yorinaga,  who  had  been 
killed  in  the  Hogen  rebellion,  that  he  built  a  Shinto  temple  in 
their  honour  on  the  battle-field. 

According  to  the  Gukwansho^  there  appeared  in  that 
temple  in  1184  a  miraculous  snake  (B&^),  and  one  of  the  officials 
who  had  the  supervision  of  the  temple  had  a  wonderful  dream. 
The  people  believed  that  it  was  all  the  work  of  Tengu,  especial- 
ly of  Sutoku 's  angry  ghost.  A  woman  with  whom  he  had 
.  been  in  love  erected  in  her  house  in  Kyoto  a  chapel  for  his  soul, 
and  gradually  the  rumour  was  spread  that  there  were  miracles 
to  be  seen  there. 

In  the  Gempei  Seisuiki^  we  read  the  same  story,  and  in 
chapter  12  (p.  312)  the  ghost  appears  in  Norimori's  dream. 
Although  Go  Shirakawa  had  raised  Sutoku  to  the  dignity  of 
God  of  Sanuki,  and  had  conferred  upon  Yorinaga  a  high 
posthumous  title,  yet  the  angry  ghosts  were  not  appeased. 
This  was  apparent  from  a  dream  of  Tani  no  Norimori,  who 
saw  Sutoku  with  both  his  generals  and  hundreds  of  soldiers 
in  the  pass  of  Kohata-yama.  The  deceased  Emperor  had  long 
nails  on  hands  and  feet.     His  hair  stood  erect  as  silver  nails, 


1.  iS.  ff  »,  ch.  5,  K.  T.  K.  xiv.,  p.  531. 

2.  iR  ^  fl^  S  ie>  written  about  1250,  Teikoku   bunko,  ^MJttk 
F.  cb.  8,  p.  193. 
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and  his  eyes  were  as  those  of  a  kite.  They  decided  to  enter  the 
capital  and  deliberated  in  which  house  Sutoku  would  put  up. 
As  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  enter  the  palace  of  Go 
Shirakawa,  because  the  head  of  the  Tendai  sect  -was  just 
officiating  there  and  Fudo  and  Dai  Itoku  were  guarding  all  the 
gates,  the  whole  procession  marched  to  the  house  of  Diij5 
Nyudo. 

The Gakwansho  ^  contains  the  following  story: — In  the  year 
1196  the  ghost  of  the  Emperor  Go  Shirakawa,  who  died  four 
years  before,  possessed  two  women  and  a  priest,  through 
whose  mouth  he  sj»oke  and  ordered  the  people  to  worship  him. 
The  Emperor,  Go  Toba,  exiled  the  first  ones,  thinking  that  they 
had  tried  to  deceive  him.  But  when  the  matter  repeated  itself, 
he  began  to  believe  that  it  was  really  Go  Shirakawa's  ghost 
who  had  spoken  by  means  of  these  persons,  and  he  was  about 
to  follow  the  command.  Then  Bishop  Ji-en  (probably  the 
author  of  the  Gukwansho)  wrote  him  a  letter  to  the  effect  that 
he  considered  the  whole  thing  to  be  the  work  of  foxes  or  Tengu^ 
who  from  olden  times  up  till  now  liked  to  be  worshipped 
themselves  and  to  throw  the  world  into  disorder.  **  Already", 
he  said,  **  many  people  in  the  capital  have  erected  temples  for  Go 
Shirakawa's  ghost,  because  they  heard  that  you  were  intending 
to  worship  him.  In  this  way  the  deceased  Emperor  is  brought 
into  contact  with  all  kinds  of  low  people,  and  used  by  such  fools, 
asmiko,  kannagi  (female  sorcerers)  and  dancers  of  the  saru-gaku 
(monkey-dance).  If  such  things  happen,  the  world  will  come 
to  an  end.''  The  Emperor,  following  the  Bishop's  advice,  sent 
the  last  of  the  possessed  women  to  a  monastery  and  took  no 
further  notice  of  the  words  of  the  ghost.  The  woman 
gradually  recovered.  **  It  would  have  been  deplorable  if  the 
Emperor  had  done  harm  to  the  country  by  listening  to  such 
things.  As  to  the  other  persons  who  had  been  possessed  by 
the  Tengu  and  punished  with  exile  by  the  Emperor,  they  were 
afterwards  pardoned  and  are  still  living.** 

On  p.  597  (ch.  7)  the  author  speaks  of  Yoritsune  (son 
of  Fujiwara  no  Michiie),  who  became  Shogun  of  Kamakura  in 

1.  B.  ^  i^y  written  1220-1225  and  apcrihed  to  Bifhov  Jl-CHIN,  IS^  10, 
also  called  Ji-en,  JSlffl  ,  who  dWd  \tv  \^%.   e\v.  ^.Y..'^  .Y..  tTvi  .\.v-  ^^  *«i^ 
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his  second  year  (1219).  This  was  a  thing  unprecedented  in 
history.  There  had  always  been  a  deep  gulf  between  the 
kuge  and  the  bake,  the  court  nobles  and  the  military  caste. 
He  was  the  first  who  combined  the  two.  No  wonder  that 
there  was  great  indignation  among  the  other  members  of  the 
Fujiwara  Family,  who  considered  it  a  stain  on  their  name. 
The  author  remarks  :  "  It  is  dubious  whether  it  was  an  idea 
of  Hachiman,  the  Great  Bodhisattva,  or  the  work  of  Celestial 
or  Terrestrial  Dogs  (^  ife  ^  <fe).  From  olden  times  the  angry 
ghosts  (tt  M)  have  ruined  the  world  and  the  people.  There- 
fore one  must  first  pray  to  Buddha  and  the  gods." 

In  ch.  6,  p.  549,  we  read  about  a  priest  without  knowledge, 
of  whom  the  people  said  that  he  spoke  ill  of  others  and 
**  worshipped  only  Tengu,"  and  in  ch.  5,  p.  529,  the  rebellion  of 
Minamoto  ^Kiso)  no  Yoshinaka  against  Emperor  Go  Shira- 
kawa,  whose  palace  he  burned  down  in  1184,  is  ascribed  to 
the  Tengu,  namely,  to  Sutoku  and  his  followers. 

In  these  legends  the  Tengu  are  angry  ghosts  of  the  dead, 
but  on  the  other  hand  they  are  bracketed  now  with  foxes  and 
again  with  **  Terrestrial  Dogs.**  Bakin  *  gathers  from  this 
fact  that  the  latter  must  be  the  same  as  foxes.  Just  as  did 
foxes,  so  the  Tengu  possessed  men  in  order  to  do  harm  to  the 
world  and  throw  it  into  disorder.  The  desire  oftheTengutobe 
.worshipped  by  mankind,  which  we  have  noted  already  in  earlier 
sources,  comes  clearly  out  in  Ji-en*s  advice  to  the  Emperor. 

In  the  Gempei  Seisuiki  2  the  god  of  Sumiyoshi  appears  to 
the  retired  Emperor  Go  Shirakawa  and  tells  him  that,  although 
the  priests  of  Hieizan  seem  to  be  very  bad  in  hindering  his 
baptism  in  Miidera,  in  reality  it  is  not  their  fault  but  the  work 
of  the  heavenly  devils  (Temma,  ^  Jl)  of  Japan,  who  have  come 
together  and  possessed  the  priests.  When  the  Emperor  asks 
him  what  kind  of  beings  these  Temma  are,  the  god  answers 
that  they  are  animals  with  a  little  supernatural  power,  and 
that  they  are  of  three  kinds  :  Temma,  Ha  fun  (tt  ft,  the  same 
as  Mahajun,  X  i^  ft)  and  Ma-en  (X  ttk).  As  to  the  first  kind, 
continues  the  god,  all  proud  sages  and  scholars  and  all  people 


i.  7.7.  p,  1054,  2.  See  above  p.  24,  note  4 ;  ch*  8t 
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of  bad  principles,  who,  erring  in  the  darkness  of  stapidit  j.  do 
not  like  to  receive  the  light  of  the  sages,  become  Temma.  They 
have  the  head  of  a  Tengn  and  the  body  of  a  man,  "with  wings 
on  bath  sides.  They  possess  snpernatnral  power  and  know 
the  things  of  a  hundred  years  past  and  a  hundred  years  ahead. 
They  fly  through  the  air  like  falcons.  As  they  are  Buddhists, 
they  do  not  fall  into  hell,  but  as  they  have  bad  principles  they 
do  not  go  to  Paradise.  Whoever  hinders  the  pions  believers 
and  ridicules  their  prayers,  falls  after  death  upon  the  Tcngw- 
road.  Eight  or  nine  out  often  priests  of  to-day  go  that  way 
and  break  Buddha's  Law. 

To  quote  further  and  in  fall :  "Proud  nuns  become  Nun- 
Tengu,  the  priests  Pries t-Tengu.  Although  their  faces  arc 
those  of  the  Tengu,  their  heads  are  those  of  nuns  or  priests, 
and  although  they  have  wings  at  the  arms,  yet  they  wear 
something  like  a  dress  and  around  their  shoulders  hang 
scarves  (kesa).  When  ordinary  men,  who  arc  proud,  become 
Tengu,  they  have  Tengu  faces,  but  on  their  heads  "wear  the 
eboshi  (a  cap  formerly  worn  by  nobles);  and  although  they 
have  wings  on  both  arms,  yet  their  bodies  are  covered  with 
something  like  suikan-bakama  (a  silk  robe  worn  by  ancient 
court  nobles),  hitatare  (clothes  anciently  worn  by  common 
people)  or  kariginu  (  a  kind  of  silk  garment  anciently  worn  by 
nobles  when  going  a-hawking).  When  ordinary  proud 
women  become  Tengu,  they  wear  wigs  on  their  heads  and 
have  their  faces  smeared  with  something  like  red  and  white 
paint ;  they  make  themselves  long  eyebrows  and  blacken  their 
teeth.  With  red  hakama  (loose  trousers)  and  usaginu  (thin 
woven  dresses)  on  they  fly  through  the  air.  When  a  Tengu 
ceases  to  play  a  part  as  such  and  is  about  to  assume 
the  body  of  a  man,  he  sinks  into  abstract  contemplation 
(samadhi,  A  £,  nyujo)  on  the  top  of  a  mountain  or  at  the 
bottom  of  a  deep  valley,  a  thousand  miles  away,  where  nobody 
comes.  Then  his  name  is  Hajun  (jSi  fO)  and  it  is  said  that  he 
acquires  a  human  body  after  the  lapse  of  ten  thousand  years. 
Although  proud  persons  and  people  of  bad  principles  certainly 
become  Tengu,  they  are  called  Ma-en  (H  He,  devil  connec- 
tion j   as   long  as  the  -worVd   does  tvot  ^^^  Vwo^   ^S.  \\.  %.tA 
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they  continue  thinking  themselves  superior  to  others.  They 
are  called  Ma-en,  because  all  Teiigu  (devils  ?5,  tna)  make  use  of 
this  pride  to  establish  a  connection  (en,  Ife)  (between  themselves 
and  the  proud  persons  in  question),  and  so  come  together  with 
them  J  Therefore,  if  one  serves  Buddha  without  pridt,  there  is  no 
ma-en,  and  no  Temma  (heavenly  devils)  come  to  hinder  him. 
Although  there  are  great  numbers  of  Temma  in  the  world,  they 
never  come  to  a  house  where  no  connection  is  established  by 
which  they  could  hinder  (the  inhabitants  of  the  house).  That 
is  the  reason  why,  as  so(m  as  you  (the  Emperor)  became  proud 
and  rendered  yourself  liable  to  be  attacked  by  the  devils  (ma-o, 
JE  3i),  the  Tengu  of  all  Japan  possessed  the  priests  of  Hieizan 
and  hindered  your  baptism  (in  Miidera).  Really  the  fault  lies 
in  your  own  pride.  You  thought :  *  Among  the  forty 
Emperors  who  preceded  me  no  one  was  such  a  devout  Buddhist 
as  I  ;  even  among  the  priests  such  devotion  as  mine  is  rare. 
I  have  never  omitted  to  pray  before  the  mandara  twice  each 
night.'  Therefore  ma-en  was  with  you.  Many  Great  Tengu 
assembled  and  your  baptism  could  not  take  place.'* 

Further,  the  god  teaches  the  Emperor  that  learned  priests 
become  Great  Tengu  and  priests  of  little  knowledge  become 
Small  Tengu.  *Vlf  they  are  wholly  deprived  of  knowledge— for 
such  ones  are  also  proud— they  fall  upon  the  Aniifial-road 
(chikushodo)  and,  being  reborn  as  horses  or  oxen,  they  are 
thrashed  and  tormented  from  morning  till  night.  In  the 
middle  ages  there  lived  in  Japan  a  bishop  whose  name  was 
Kakimoto  no  Ki,  a  pupil  of  Kobo  Daishi.  He  was  also  his 
intimate  friend  and  nearly  his  equal.  But  he  grew  proud  as 
being  the  possessor  of  the  Great  I^aw  and  became  the  first  Great 
Tengu  of  Japan,  Tarobo  of  Atago-san.  As  there  are  many 
proud  men  in  the  world,  a  great  number  become  Tengu,  and 
on  all  the  mountain  peaks  of  the  country  twenty,  thirty,  fifty, 
a  hundred  or  two  hundred  of  them  are  assembled." 

After  these  words  of  the  god  the  Emperor  confesses  that 
he  really  had  praised  himself  as  the  most  devout  of  all 
Emperors,  and  says  that  he  is  now  full  of  repentance. 

1.  Pride  is,  so  to  say,  the  key  by  which  the  door  is  opened  to  lilt 
Tenga. 
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During  the  night  of  the  cremation  of  Kiyomori's  body 
(1181)  *  there  was  a  bacchanal  of  samurai  who  laughed  and 
sang  and  danced.  When  two  of  them  were  arrested,  they  said 
that  they  had  only  the  intention  to  drown  their  sorrow  in 
liquor,  but  it  was  considered  a  lie  and  they  were  at  once  dis- 
missed. The  author  of  the  Gempei  seisuiki,  however,  believes 
that  they  were  possessed  by  Tengu,  as  it  was  beyond  concep- 
tion that  anybody  should  hold  a  bacchanal  on  such  a  sad 
occasion.     The  same  story  we  find  in  the  Heike  mondgatBri.^ 

The  author  of  the  Gempei  seisuiki  ascribes  also  the 
conflagration  of  a  palace  in  Ky5to  (ch.  26,  p.  669)  to  Tengn 
and  angry  ghosts,  who  apparently  had  in  view  the  fall  of  the 
House  of  Taira. 

When  we  reflect  upon  these  legends  we  see  that  the  Tengn 
are  still  described  in  a  wholly  Buddhistic  way  and  considered 
to  be  the  punished  ghosts  of  proud  priests  or  laymen.  Besides 
fighting  against  Buddhism  they  cause  confusion  in  the  "world. 
For  the  first  time  we  read  here  about  their  inclination  to 
incendiarism  and  their  faculty  of  knowing  the  past  and  the 
future  within  a  period  of  a  hundred  years,  which  we  shall  see 
them  showing  in  their  meetings,  described  in  later  sources. 

The  Jikkinsho'^  states  that  under  the  Emperor  Go  Reizei 
(1045—1068)  the  world  was  disturbed  by  Tengu.  An  old 
priest  saved  a  kite  from  the  hands  of  boys,  who  were  about  to 
kill  it.  This  kite  came  to  him  in  the  shape  of  a  priest  and 
offered  him  a  reward  for  having  saved  his  life.  **  Being 
acquainted  with  lower  sorcery  (^J"*  W"  ^),**  he  said,  **  I  am  able 
to  do  a  good  deal  for  you.**  The  old  man  answered  that  there 
was  no  wordly  thing  that  had  interest  for  him  any  longer,  but 
that  he  should  like  to  see  Shaka  Nyorai  explaining  the  Law  on 
the  Sacred  Mountain.  Thereupon  the  Tengu — for  although  the 
name  is  not  mentioned,  it  was  certainly  such  a  demon — carried 
him  to  the  top  of  a  mountain  and  requested  him  to  close  his 
eyes  and  not  to  open  them  before  he  heard  Buddha's  voice.    But 


1.  Ch.  26,  p.  668. 

2.  ^ait4^^|WritteQ  1225— 1250,  edition  with  explanatory  notes,  iii. 
p.  802. 

5.  +iWtJ>,  written  ahortAy  aUw  \^b^-,¥..'l,^.xs,t\v.\,Ta:.'\^^.^aft. 
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he  did  not  allow  him  to  feel  any  devotion.  Sakyamuni  appeared 
in  the  midst  of  Bodhisattvas  and  saints.  Flowers  were  falling 
from  the  sky,  an  odorous  wind  was  softly  blowing,  and  angels, 
sitting  in  a  row  on  the  clouds,  formed  a  heavenly  choir. 
Sakyamuni,  seated  on  a  lotus,  preached  in  a  very  solemn 
manner  and  with  profound  wisdom.  The  vision  was  grand 
beyond  description.  After  a  while  the  old  priest,  full  of 
devotion,  bowed  his  head  and  wept.  But  lo!  suddenly  the 
whole  scene  disappeared  and  it  was  as  if  he  awoke  from  a 
dream.  He  found  himself  lying  in  the  deep  grass  on  the 
same  spot  where  he  had  met  the  Teng^.  The  latter  appeared 
again  and  said  :  '*  As  you  displayed  belief  against  my  advice, 
there  came  an  angel  saying  :  *  How  do  you  dare  to  deceive 
such  a  pious  man  ?  *  and  he  struck  us,  whereupon  all  the 
priests  (that  is,  Tengu)  whom  I  had  taken  into  my  service,  fled 
away.  I  was  beaten  on  both  my  wings  and  my  art  was  of  no 
use  to  me."     After  these  words  he  disappeared. 

The  next  story^  tells  about  a  Temma  (^  H)  in  India, 
who  also  showed  Buddha  to  an  Arhat  on  condition  that  he 
would  not  worship  him.  But  the  Arhat  did  not  follow  the 
demon's  advice  and  when  he  bowed  down  in  devotion,  the 
Temnia  appeared  at  once  in  his  original  shape,  with  a  string 
of  bones  around  his  head  instead  of  a  halo.  **It  was,**  as  the 
author  says,  **  just  like  the  transformations  of  the  Tengu  now- 
a-days." 

We  see  here  clearly  that  in  old  Japan  the  character  of  the 
Buddhist  devil  was  transferred  to  the  Tengu. 

The  Kokonchomonshu^  gives  the  following  stories:— 
In  the  period  of  Kemps  (1213-1218)  a  pious  priest  was  hin- 
dered again  and  again  in  his  religious  work  by  Tengu  in  the 
shape  of  yamabushi  (Buddhist  priests  who  travel  about  in  the 
mountains),  who  at  last  carried  him  away  though  the  air  to 
their  house  and  offered  him  strange  fish  and  sake,  which  he 
wisely  refused.  As  he  was  praying  continuously,  two  angels 
appeared,  dressed  in  white,  with  twigs  in  their  hands.  At 
once  all  the  Tengu  ran  away  and  hid  themselves,  small  as  rats, 


1.  Cii.  l.nr.  8,  p.  632. 
2.  W^mtKHMkf  irrittenin  1261;  K.T.K.xv.  cYi. VI , v- b^. 
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behind  the  rafters.  The  angels  took  the  priest  back  to  his 
house  through  the  air.  **  Thus  strong  is  the  power  of  belief 
even  in  these  godless  days/*  concludes  the  writer. 

At  the  same  time^  a  little  boy,  seven  years  old.  had  been 
stolen.  Three  days  afterwards,  in  the  midst  of  the  night, 
somebody  knocked  on  the  gate  and  called  :  **  Open  !  There  is 
your  lost  son  !  "  As  nobody  obeyed,  there  was  much  noise  and 
laughter  outside,  and  something  was  thrown  into  the  house. 
It  was  really  the  child,  more  dead  than  alive.  The  mother 
implored  all  kinds  of  exorcists  (kensha,  yorimashi  and  miko)  to 
pray  for  him,  whereupon  he  got  rid  of  an  enormous  quantity 
of  horse  dung,  which  the  Tengu  had  given  him  as  delicious 
food.  He  did  not  at  first  speak,  but  gradually  he  recovered 
his  senses. 

On  p.  553  we  read  about  a  Ten;;ru  who  in  the  shape  of  a 
priest  led  another  priest  about  from  monastery  to  monastery. 
After  havin;^  persuaded  him  to  sell  his  sword  in  order  to  buy 
wine,  he  took  the  poor  man  with  him  to  the  top  of  the  bell  tower 
ofKiyomizu-derain  Kyoto  and  bound  him  there  with  the  tendrils 
of  vines  between  the  ceilin<2r  and  the  roof.  At  last  somebodv 
who  had  come  to  ring  the  bell,  heard  the  priest  groaning  and 
untied  him.  Another  Tengu,-  who  also  had  changed  himself 
into  a  priest,  carried  a  bonze  through  the  air  to  an  unknown 
mountain,  where  a  great  number  of  his  fellow  Tengu,  all  in  the 
shape  of  priests,  were  assembled.  On  the  command  of  their 
chief  he  was  carried  home  in  the  same  wav. 

In  124-2, •'^^  on  the  occasion  of  a  great  festival  in  Kyoto,  a 
priest  was  found  lying  in  the  branches  of  a  pine  tree.  His  hair 
was  dressed  in  a' queer  waj'  and  he  was  nearly  dead.  This 
was  evidently  a  Tengu  trick. 

With  these  stories  we  enter  upon  a  new  phase  of  Tengu 
legends.  Although  the  principal  motive  of  their  deeds  con- 
tinues to  be  opposition  to  Buddha's  Law  by  hindering  the 
priests  in  their  pious  work,  and  carrying  them  away  and 
binding  them  on  the  tops  of  high  trees  or  towers,  j'et  now,  on 


1.  Ch.  17,  p.  548.  2.  Ch.  17,  p.  541.  3.  Ch.  17,  p.  553. 
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the  other  hand,  they  steal  children  with  no  other  reason  than 
to  vex  the  parents,  bringing  them  back  in  a  deplorable 
condition  and  in  a  stupefied  state  of  mind.  They  mostly  appear 
SiS  yamabushi,  and  the  food  they  offer  to  their  unwilling  guests 
is  afterwards  found  to  be  nothing  at  all  but  dung. 

The  Hyakurens  ho  *  tells  us  that  on  the  21st  day  of  the  12th 
month  of  the  year  1089  the  retired  Emperor  (Shirakawa)  visited 
Hikone-deia,  a  temple  in  the  Hikone  mountain  which  was 
well  known  as  being  inhabited  by  Tengu.  At  that  time  high 
and  low  made  pilgrimages  to  this  temple,  because  it  was 
believed  that  only  till  the  end  of  that  year  could  one  make 
sure  of  the  Buddha's  protection  by  going  and  praying  to  him. 
Within  a  few  days  thereafter  the  pilgrimage  would  be  in  vain. 
But  the  world  called  it  the  work  of  Tengu  (who  caused  them- 
selves to  be  worshipped  there  and  gave  assistance  to  those 
who  came).     In  the  following  year  no  pilgrims  went  any  more. 

In  the  Azuma  kagami^  we  read  :  **  In  1234-  there  appeared 
in  Nara  a  Tengu  who  wrote  in  one  night  on  more  than  a 
thousand  houses  the  characters :  ?^  3|i  >P,  Miraifu.  The  mean- 
ing of  these  characters  is  inexplicable.     It  is  very  strange.*' 

In  1252  ^  at  Kamakura  a  Tengu  spoke  through  the 
mouth  of  a  girl  whom  he  had  possessed,  and  told  a  story  from 
thejokyu  era  (1219--1221).  In  that  era  the  Emperor  Go  Toba 
had  been  defeated  by  the  Hoj5  and  banished  to  AmagOri  in 
Oki  province,  where  he  died  in  1239.  Now  this  Tengu  declared 
that  he  had  come  to  Kamakura  as  a  messenger  from  the 
deceased  Emperor,  and  that  he  had  lived  a  long  time  in  the 
house  of  the  Shogun,  until  a  priest  read  sutras  there  and  Law- 
protecting  angels  drove  him  out  of  the  house.  Then  he  had 
possessed  the  girl.  A  bishop,  to  whom  she  fled,  tried  to 
exorcise  the  demon  by  his  incantations  and  really  succeeded. 
She  lay  ureonscious  for  several  hours,  and  then  when  she 
recovered  her  senses,  her  mind  was  stupefied.  The  Shogun, 
who  heard  about  it,  sent  for  the  mother  of  the  girl  and  ordered 


1.  IS"  ^  S>f  written  after  1259;  K  T.K.  xiv.  ch.  5,  p.  54. 

2.  $^^,(  written  afterwards  JK  ^)7  written  shortly  after  1266;  ch. 
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her  to  tell  him  the  whole  matter.  The  account  convinced  him 
more  than  ever  of  the  power  of  Buddhism  (because  the  Tengu 
had  been  driven  out  of  his  house  and  exorcised  by  the  bishop). 

The  Sbasckishu  ^  contains  the  following  Tengu  legends:— 
A  priest  was  minded  to  pass  the  night  in  an  old  chapel 
in  the  mountains.  As  the  villagers  had  told  him  that 
there  were  Tengu  living:  there,  he  hid  himself  behind  the 
Buddha  imnge.  Deep  in  the  night  he  saw  a  procession  of 
twenty  or  thirty  little  priests  coming  from  the  top  of  the 
mountain.  They  escorted  a  stately  high  priest  riding  in  a 
sedan  chair  and  all  finally  entered  the  chapel.  The  frightened 
man  behind  the  image  immediately  made  the  sign  for 
rendering  one's  self  invisible,  but  the  high  priest  at  once 
discovered  him.  First  he  sent  his  followers  away  to  play 
outside,  and  then  in  a  friendly  way  invited  the  trembling  priest 
to  approach  and  to  learn  from  him  how  he  had  to  make 
the  sign  in  order  to  be  really  invisible.  After  having  revealed 
the  secret  the  high  priest  said  that  he  had  first  ordered  the 
little  attendants  to  go  away,  because  he  did  not  like  to 
explain  such  important  things  in  the  presence  of  worthless 
fellows  such  as  they  were.  Then  his  pupil  tried  again  to  make 
the  sign  and  this  time  he  became  quite  invisible.  The  high 
priest  called  the  others  in  and  they  danced  till  daybreak.  Then 
they  left  the  chapel  and  went  back  to  the  mountain  top. 

The  second  storv-  runs  as  follows  : — A  liitlc  bov  had  been 
stolen  from  a  monasterv  in  the  mountains.  After  a  few  davs 
he  was  found,  unconscious,  on  the  top  of  a  roof.  On  being 
brought  to  his  senses  by  means  of  tantra,  he  gave  an  account 
of  his  adventures.  He  had  been  taken  by  yamabushi  to  a 
place  in  the  midst  of  the  mountains,  called  Amakuji.  The  chief 
of  all  the  assembled  yamabushi,  a  very  old  and  worthy  priest, 
called  the  child  to  him  and  said:  '*  Those  fellows  there  are  a 
worthless  lot ;  don't  be  afraid  of  them,  but  just  look  quietly  on.'* 
Now  the  yamabushi  danced,  but  after  a  while  there  descended 
from  the  sky  something  like  a  net,   which  seemed   to   contract 

1-  ^T\%%  written  by  the  prie>t  Muju,  |SI  ft,  who  died  iu   1312.    Ch. 
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itself  round  the  dancers.  In  vain  they  tried  to  escape.  Out  of  the 
meshes  of  the  net  flames  shot  forth  and  burned  them  gradually 
to  ashes.  After  a  while,  however,  they  became  the  same 
yamabushi  as  before  and  played  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
At  the  command  of  the  old  priest  they  took  the  child  back 
to  the  monastery. 

In  a  third  legend^  a  deceased  priest  of  great  knowledge, 
whom  everybody  supposed  to  have  been  reborn  in  Paradise, 
is  met  by  one  of  his  pupils  in  the  mountains,  and  leads  the 
pupil  to  his  new  abode.  It  is  an  old  monastery  in  the  inner 
part  of  Kasuga-yama.  In  the  preaching-hall  rows  of  monks 
are  sitting  in  full  dress  and  holding  a  meeting  with  question 
and  answer  as  usual.  But  all  of  a  sudden  there  descend  from 
the  sky  a  big  sake  kettle,  sake  ladles  and  cups,  and  devils  of 
hell  who  scoop  molten  copper  out  of  the  kettle  into  the  cups 
and  offer  these  to  the  monks,  who  are  all  burned  and  reduced 
to  ashes.  After  a  while  they  revive  and  go  back  to  their  cells. 
The  priest  who  led  his  pupil  to  this  place  says  to  him:  **We 
receive  such  severe  punishment  because  during  life  we  studied 
and  practiced  Buddha's  Law  with  hearts  full  of  ambition  and 
greediness.'* 

Muju  adds  the  following  remarks  to  these  stories  ^  :  **  The 
Tengu  are  not  to  be  found  in  orthodox  Buddhist  scriptures. 
They  may  be  what  the  former  Buddhist  scholars  called  maki 
(%  A,  devils).  It  is  a  word  which  has  been  transmitted  only 
in  Japan.  Probably  it  means  a  kind  of  demon.  Those  among 
the  Buddhists  who  transgress  the  commandments  and  are 
shameless  will  probably  be  punished  in  the  above  way.  Whoever 
combines  self-conceit,  pride,  ambition,  covetousness  and  flattery 
with  the  service  of  Buddha,  will  receive  such  punishment." 

A  little  further  he  states :  **  Although  the  world  of 
demons  is  generally  the  same,  yet  the  good  *  demons  *  and  the 
bad  ones  are  different.  People  who  during  life  believe  in 
Buddha's  Law  but  are  always  proud  and  fond  of  special 
things,  practice  also  (after  death)  as  demons  Buddha's  Law, 
nor  do  they  hinder  others  in  the  practice  ;    they  even  become 
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protectors  of  Buddhism.  But  th^  unbelievers,  who  only  think 
of  glory  and  gain,  and  who  are  very  proud,  these  people  hinder 
(as  demons)  the  "  Root  of  the  Good.'  Therefore  Salvation  is 
far  removed  from  them.  Also  among  the  Shingon  priests  there 
are  several  who  go  that  way  (that  is,  who  fall  on  the  Tengu- 
road).  Recently,  it  is  said,  a  celebrated  Shingon  priest  of 
Koyasan  became  a  Tengu  and  taught  his  disciples  through  the 
mouth  of  a  person  whom  he  possessed  the  secret  doctrine  (of 
the  Shingon  sect).  He  who  is  wise  and  devout  will  anywhere 
(even  on  the  Tengu-road)  practice  the  Buddhist  rites  and 
(finally)  escape  from  the  demon  world.  So  there  are  good  and 
bad  Tengu.*' 

In  this  work  the  Tengu,  as  might  be  expected  from  the 
author,  a  priest,  is  described  as  a  purely  Buddhistic  conception; 
it  is  simply  a  punishment  of  hell  for  proud  and  ambitious 
priests.  For  the  first  time  we  learn  here  how  such  persons 
are  punished,  namely,  by  being  forced  to  swallow  boiling  copper 
or  burned  by  a  flaming  net.  Wc  now  see  the  Tengu  from  a 
different  point  of  view,  because  a  distinction  is  made  between 
the  good  and  the  bad.  In  the  first  legend  the  high  priest  is  a 
good  Tengu,  his  little  followers  are  bad  ones.  In  the  second 
story  we  notice  the  same  difierence  between  the  old  priest  and 
the  yamabushi,  and  the  leading  priest  in  the  third  tale  is 
apparently  also  a  good  Tengu. 

The  Yoshino  shut  ^  relates  the  following  stories : — A 
young  lady  had  eloped  with  a  gentleman  of  high  rank. 
People  went  out  in  all  directions  into  the  mountains  to  seek 
for  her,  but  in  vain.  They  supposed  that  she  had  been  carried 
away  by  Tengu  who,  as  they  said,  always  lived  in  the  depths 
of  the  mountains. 

Another  story  ^  tells  about  a  Minister  who  went  in  full 
ceremonial  dress  from  his  house  to  the  palace  and  met  some 
samurai  from  Kii  province.  The  samurai,  who  were  in  the 
capital  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  were  greatly  astonished 


1-  Tj  if  ^^  Ift.  a  history  of  the  Southern  C!ourt,  1336—1358,  written  by 
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to  see  this  pompous  spectacle,  and  as  the   Minister   had    an 
enormous  nose,  they  said  to  each  other:     **That  must  be  a 
Tengu."     He  heard  this  and  answered  jokingly  with  a  verse  : 
**  If  you  think  I  am  a  Tengu,  you  may  keep  that  opinion, 
Although  I  am  no  Tengu,  ray  nose  is  big  enough.** 
If  we  consider  the  Kujiki  as  of  later  date,  this  is  the  first 
passage  where  we  find  the  long  nose  of  the  Tengu  mentioned. 
Formerly  they  were  always  described  as  having  kite's  beaks.     No 
doubt   the  long  nose  is  only   a  humanised  bird's  bill.     As  is 
very  often  the  case  with  animal-shaped  gods  and  demons,  there 
is  a  general  tendency  towards  taking  the  human  body.     First 
of  all  the  Tengu  were  kites,  then  they  became  men  with  the 
head  of  a  kite,  thereupon  they  had  only  a  kite's  beak,  till  at 
last  the  latter  changed  into  a  long  nose. 

The  Taiheiki^  is  an  important  book  of  reference  on  this 
subject.  It  contains  the  following  legends: — Hojo  Takatoki, 
the  last  Shikken  of  Kamakura,  called  the  Nyiido  of  Sagami, 
was  dancing  the  dengaku,  or  field-dance,  after  having  drunk  a 
good  deal  of  sake.  Suddenly  there  were  ten  or  more  strange 
dancers  in  the  room — whence  they  came  he  did  not  know — who 
danced  and  sang  extraordinarily  well.  He  heard  them  singing: 
**  Oh,  that  we  may  see  the  spook-star  of  Tennoji.'*  A  court  lady 
who  heard  the  voices,  peeped  curiously  through  the  sliding 
doors  into  the  room  and  saw  that  they  were  no  human  singers. 
Some  of  them  had  claws  like  the  claws  of  kites,  others  had 
wings  on  both  sides.  Their  shape  resembled  that  of  yamabushi. 
Apparently  they  were  spooks  of  a  queer  kind  and  type,  who 
had  changed  themselves  into  men.  At  the  lady's  request 
another  Nyudo  (lay  bonze)  appeared  on  the  scene,  but  as  soon 
as  the  unearthly  beings  heard  him  running  through  the  gate 
they  disappeared  as  if  wiped  away.  Takatoki  himself  was 
lying  dead  drunk  on  the  floor,  and  when  he  awoke  he  knew 
nothing  of  what  had  happened.  But  the  mats  were  trampled 
and  dirty,  and  there  were  many  traces  of  birds  to  be  seen  on 
them.  This  made  the  Nyudo  sure  that  there  had  been  Tengu 
in  the  room. 


!•  :^  ^  IG}  written  about  1382.    Edition  with  explanatoiy  notes,   vol. 
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The  next  day  another  official  gave  the  follovring  explana- 
tion :  '*  It  is  said  that,  when  the  world  is  about  to  be  disturbed,  the 
bad  star  called  the  '  spook-star '  (yorei-boshi,  1^  ft  M)  descends 
and  brings  calamity.     But  Tennoji  (the  celebrated  monastery 
built  by  Shotoku  Taishi  in  593  in  the  present  Osaka)  is  the 
most  sacred  place  of  Buddhism.     Here  Shotoku  Taishi  himself 
wrote    his    *  Nihon    isshu   no    miraiki '    (the   *  Future   of  all 
Japan  *).     It  is  strange  that  those  spectres  sang  about  '  the 
spook-star  of  Tenndji/     I  am  therefore  sure  that  there  will  arise 
a  rebellion  from  the  neighbourhood  of  that  monastery,  which 
will  cause  the  ruin  of  the  state.*' 

As  Bakin  rightly  remarks,  this  spook-star  vividly  reminds 
us  of  the  Chinese  Tengu-star,  which,  falling  upon  the  earth, 
drinks  the  blood  of  mankind  and  brings  war  among  them.  We 
find  here,  curiously  enough,  in  one  story  the  bird-shaped 
Japanese  Tengu  and  the  harbinger  of  war,  the  Chinese  meteor» 
both  mentioned.  The  whole  legend  is  probably  an  omen  of 
Takatoki's  approaching  fall  (1333). 

In  ch.  10,  p.  2.  wc  read  how  a  Tengu  in  the  shape  of  a 
yamabushi  in  one  day  called  the  men  of  Echigo  province  to 
arms,  in  order  to  assist  Nitta  Yoshisada  in  his  insurrection 
against  the  Hojo  (1333).  Yoshisada  was  very  much  surprised 
to  see  them  arriving  before  he  had  had  time  to  summon 
them. 

Ch.  18,  p.  2,  tells  us  the  reason  of  the  old  feud  between  the 
monasteries  of  Negoro  and  Koya-san.  There  lived  in  the 
Middle  ages  on  Koya  a  pious  and  learned  priest,  called 
Kakuban,  into  whose  heart  the  Tengu  tried  in  vain  to  steal. 
One  day.  however,  when  he  was  in  his  bath,  he  happened  to 
indulge  for  a  moment  in  a  mental  and  bodily  delight.  Im- 
mediately the  demons  took  advantage  of  the  occasion,  got 
power  over  him  and  gave  him  the  **  devil  of  making  some- 
thing **  '  that  is,  the  desire  of  doing  something  grand).  He  got 
the  idea  of  building  a  monastery  and  assembling  around  him 
a  ;::reat  crowd  of  monks.  Really  he  built  on  Koya,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  retired  Emperor  Toba  (1107—1123.,  the 
monasterv  called  D«»tnbo-in. 
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"  Thereupon  Kakuban  suddenly  shut  the  doors  of  deatH 
(that  is^  he  sank  into  abstract  contemplation,  samadhi,  and 
sat  down  motionless)  and  waited  for  Maitreya's  coming.** 
This  roused  the  indignation  of  the  other  priests  of  Koya,  who 
would  not  allow  that  proud  priest,  as  they  said,  to  follow 
Kobo  Daishi*s  example.  When  they  came  to  destroy  the 
monastery  and  were  already  burning  down  the  buildings,  they 
found  Kakuban,  sitting  in  the  shape  of  Fudo  MyoQ,  surrounded 
by  a  halo  of  flames.  One  of  the  number  endeavoured  to  lift 
him  up,  but  he  was  as  heavy  as  a  mill-stone  and  quite 
immovable,  thus  proving  true  to  his  name  of  Fudo  (the 
Immovable);  also  his  diamond-sceptre  (vajra)  seemed  to  be 
infrangible. 

Yet  the  bad  monks  were  not  afraid,  for  they  considered  it 
a  kind  of  sorcery,  such  as  foxes  and  badgers  are  able  to 
practice.  They  threw  big  stones  at  him  in  order  to  make  out 
whether  it  was  really  Fudo  Myoo  or  only  a  metamorphosis  of 
Kakuban.  But  they  could  not  touch  him  and  the  stones  fell 
to  pieces.  Thereupon  there  arose  in  Kakulxin's  heart  a 
little  pride,  and  immediately  a  stone  injured  his  forehead. 
When  the  monks  saw  the  blood,  the  whole  crowd  laughed 
scornfully  and  cried:  **  There  you  are,"  and  all  went  back  to 
their  monasteries. 

But  Kakuban's  five  hundred  followers  would  not  stay 
there  any  longer,  and  they  built  a  new  monastery  in  Negoro. 
Since  that  time  there  has  been  a  feud  between  Koya  and 
Negoro. 

Afterwards  Kakubaii*s  ghost  possessed  a  priest  and*spoke 
through  his  mouth,  saying  that  he  was  a  Tengu,  and  that 
there  were  three  hundred  of  them,  who  had  divine  power  and 
threw  the  world  into  disorder  by  rousing  all  kinds  of  ideas  in 
the  brains  cf  mankind. 

Ch.  21,  p.  2  b,  describes  the  burning  of  the  great  temple 
Hojftji.  The  fire  started  from  the  top  of  the  pagoda  and 
spread  rapidly  to  all  the  buildings  in  the  compound.  Above 
the  smoke  one  could  see  demons  blowing  fire  upon  the  roofs 
and  Tengu    swinging  torches  and  setting  the  pagoda  on  fire. 
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**  When  they  saw  the  beams  of  the  '  golden  hall  *  kondo,  Ik  9) 
falling  down,  they  clapped  their  hands  and  breaking  forth  into 
roaring  laughter  they  went  away  in  the  direction  of  Atago, 
Otake  and  Kimpusen  (three  well-known  Tengu  mountains)." 
After  a  while  two  other  temple  pagodas  were  also  burnt 
down. 

In  the  Teiwa  era  (1345—1349)  a  travelling  Zen  priest  took 
shelter  from  a  sudden  shower  under  the  *' Six  Cedars"  of  the 
Ninwa  monastery.  While  staying  there  he  saw  in  the  dead  of 
night  in  the  light  of  the  moon  people  coming  from  Atago  and 
Hieizan.  They  flew  through  the  air  in  sedan  chairs  and  all 
assembled  and  sat  down  among  the  branches  of  the  Six 
Cedars. 

In  the  place  of  honour  a  deceased  Archbishop,  a  relative  of 
the  Emperor  Daigo,  was  sitting  in  full  sacerdotal  dress.  He 
had  sparkling  eyes  and  a  long  beak  like  a  kite,  and  he  was 
telling  the  crystalline  beads  of  his  rosary.  At  each  side  of 
the  primate  sat  a  well-known  bishop.  All  of  them  had  their 
former  shape,  but  their  eyes  sparkled  extraordinarily  and  each 
had  two  long  wings.  Then  came  an  Imperial  Prince  in  a 
magnificent  sedan  chair,  also  flying  through  the  air»  whereupon 
the  whole  assembly  rose  and  squatted  down  reverently. 

After  a  while  a  person  who  looked  like  a  temple  oflicial 
offered  them  one  after  the  other  a  golden  cup,  which,  they  each 
emptied  in  a  solemn  way.  But  soon  afterwards  they  all  broke 
forth  into  a  loud  howl,  stretching  their  arms  upwards  and 
drawing  their  legs  together,  and  black  smoke  rose  out  of  their 
head?.  For  half  an  hour  they  suffered  intensely  ;  then  they  fell 
down,  burned  to  death  like  moths  in  the  flame. 

The  monk  thought :  *'  Ah,  how  terrible  !  This  will  be  the 
sufferings  of  the  Tengu-road  and  they  will  ]yc  obliged  to 
swallow  three  times  a  day  a  ball  of  red-hot  iron.'*  After  about 
two  hours  the  assembly  came  to  life  again  and  deliberated  how 
they  could  throw  the  world  into  confusion.  The  Imperial 
Prince,  they  argued,  should  be  reborn  as  the  son  of  the  proud 
Ashikaga  no  Tadayoshi  (1307—1352),  whose  pride  made  htm 
accessible  to  the  Tengu.     Others  were  appointed  to  steal  into 
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the  hearts  of  proud  priests  or  high  officials,  and  sow  discord 
ending  in  war.  They  got  fairly  mad  from  excitement  at  this 
prospect. 

The  Zen  priest  went  to  Kyoto  and  told  the  whole  matter 
to  a  friend,  who  turned  it  to  good  account.  For,  some  days 
afterwards,  Ashikaga  no  Tadayoshi's  wife  became  ill  and  no 
physician  could  tell  what  kind  of  illness  it  was.  Then  the 
Zen  priest's  friend  appeared,  felt  her  pulse  and  declared  with 
firm  conviction  that  she  was  pregnant  and  would  give  birth 
to  a  son.  The  others  laughed  at  him  and  would  not  believe 
it,  as  the  lady  was  more  than  forty  years  old,  but  afterwards, 
when  it  appeared  to  be  true,  he  was  rewarded  in  a  royal  way.^ 

In  1350  a  Tengu,  in  the  shape  of  a  yamabushi,  flew  with 
a  priest  into  the  box  of  the  Shogun  in  a  theatre  at  Kyoto. 
The  astonished  bonze  found  himself  surrounded  by  the  most 
distinguished  personages  of  the  capital.  The  Tengu  and  he 
were  seated  opposite  to  the  Shogun  and  ate  and  drank 
sumptuously. 

There  appeared  on  the  stage  a  person  (no  other  than  a 
Tengu)  with  a  monkey  mask,  dancing  the  field  dance  (dengaku) 
in  such  an  extraordinarily  comical  and  breakneck  way,  that 
the  public  burst  out  into  tempestuous  applause.  For  half 
an  hour  there  was  a  scene  of  excitement  beyond  description. 

Then  the  yamabushi  whispered  into  the  bonze's  ear  :  **  I 
cannot  stand  this  foolish  behaviour  any  longer  ;  I  will  cool 
their  joy  a  little."  With  these  words  he  pushed  against  a 
pillar  of  the  tent,  and  lo !  the  whole  building  collapsed, 
crushing  all  the  people  in  the  hall. 

Concerning  this  the  author  remarks  :  "  Probably  Hiyoshi 
(the  Shinto  god  of  Hieizan)  was  angry  with  regard  to  this  tent 
(that  is,  about  the  performances)  (and  sent  the  Tengu  of 
Hieizan  to  break  it  down).  Actually  in  the  same  year,  on  the 
eleventh  day  of  the  sixth  month,  the  tent  collapsed  and  many 
people  were  killed.  Their  bodies  were  washed  away  by  the 
river,  which  was  swollen  by  enormous  rains.  "^ 


1.  Ch.  25,  p.  2  b. 

2.  Ch.  27,  p.  2  b. 
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At    the    same    time    a   yaraabushi   called    Dnkei    wrote  a 
prediction  of  coming  events.     It  was  a  report  of  what  he  had 
heard    at    a    Tengu    meeting.     In    1350    he    went    to   sec  the 
Tenryu  temple,  but  on  the  road    he    met  another  yamabusht. 
who  led  him  to  Atago-yama  and  showed  him  a  magnificent 
Ruddhist   temple,   paved    with  precious  stones  and  tesselated 
with  gold.     In    the    house  of  the   abbot    many  (persons  were 
assembled,  clothed  either  in  ceremonial  dress,  each  with  a  golden 
shaku  (^)ih  hand,  or  in  the  sacerdotal  dress  of  the  high  priests. 
In  the  place  of  honour  a    big   gold-coloured   kite   was    seated, 
according  to  the  explanation    of  Unkei's  guide,   the    Emperor 
Sutoku.     The    others  were   also   notorious  persons  from  the 
nearer  or  more  remote  past,  such  as  the  Emperors  Go  Toba  and 
Go  Daigo  and  the  Empress  Inokami,  besides  celebrated  priests. 
They  all  had  become  great  demons  (^  K  £,  dai  ma-6)  and  the 
Emperors    swayed    the   sceptre   alternately    over   the    others. 
They  had  come  together  in  order  to  deliberate  how  they  could 
disturb   the   world.     The  head  of  the  yamabushi  asked   Unkei 
about  the  latest   news  from  the  capital,  whereupon  Unkei  told 
him  of  the  collapse  of  the  theatre,  which  was  considered    as  the 
work  of  Tengu,  and  also  about  the  discord  between  the  Shogun 
and    his    brother.     In    the   course    of   the   conversation  Unkei 
asked   whether  the  pious,    influential    priest   Murakumo    realU- 
was  a  Tengu,  as  the  people  of  KyOtO  generally   thought.     The 
Tengu  answered  in   the  affirmative,    and    said  that  this  priest 
had  been  chosen  to  disturb  the    world,  and  that  after   having 
succeeded  he  would  return  to  his  place  of  abode.     After  a  long 
explanation   of  the  politics  of  the  day  and  of  the  near  future, 
given  by  Tar5b0  of  Atago-yama,  who.  according  to  the  guide, 
ruled    the  world,   a  violent  blaze  suddenly  broke  forth  and  all 
those  assembled  were  in  a  great  fright.     Unkei  ran  out  of  the 
gate  and  found  himself,  as  if  he  awoke  from  a  dream,  at  the 
foot   of  a  tree  in   the  large  garden   of  an  old   palace.     As  he 
desired   to  warn    the  world  to  be  careful,  he  decided  to  write 
down  all  he  had  seen  and  heard.     At  the  risk  of  being  punished 
he  sent  this  report  to  the  Emperor.^ 


1.  Ch.  27,  p.  3  a. 
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During  the  war  between  the  Sh6gun  Ashikaga  no  Takauji 
and  his  brother  Tadayoshi  (1351),  there  came  several  times  in 
the  midst  of  the  night  a  troop  of  about  500  armed  horsemen, 
which  drew  themselves  up  in  battle  array.  Every  time  both 
armies  were  startled,  thinking  that  it  was  the  enemy.  "But 
they  were  Tengu,  who  certainly  had  caused  the  whole  war,  for 
Temma  (f^  H)  and  Hajun  C*  ^)  are  always  lurking  in  such 
places.'*^ 

In  all  these  legends  it  is  no  longer  a  fight  against 
Buddhism,  but  it  is  the  desire  to  throw  the  whole  world  into 
disorder  which  inspires  the  Tengu.  War  is  their  device,  just  as 
it  is  with  the  Chinese  Tengu.  And  the  latter  seems  even  to  be 
mentioned  as  the  *'  spook-star  of  Tennoji."  They  accompHah 
their  purpose  by  ste^iling  as  devils  of  pride  into  the  hearts  of 
mankind.  Besides  war  they  cause  fire,  especially  at  monasteries, 
which  betrays  the  old  hatred  against  Buddhism.  They  are  all 
ghosts  of  the  dead  who  arc  punished  in  this  way.  Their  shape 
is  human,  generally  that  of  yamabushi,  but  often  they  have  the 
beak,  wings  and  claws  of  a  kite;  or  sometimes  they  have,  as  in 
olden  times,  the  whole  shape  of  gold-coloured  kites. 

§  5. — Fifteenth  Century. 

The  Ainibsho  ^  tries  to  refute  the  assertion  of  the  Shasekiskti^ 
that  the  Tengu  was  only  to  be  found  in  Japan.  The  author 
cites  some  of  the  above-mentioned  Chinese  passages  and  that 
of  the  Nihongi,  and  says  that  all  distinguished  oflScials  and 
priests  become  Tengu  on  account  of  their  proud  hearts. 
In  the  Zokukojidan^  we  read  the  following  legend  :-— 
One  day  Dosho,  a  celebrated  physiognomist  (IB  A,  sonin, 
one  who  told  fortunes  by  examining  the  face),  said  to  the  Lord 
of  Tamba.  who  made  a  pilgrimage  to  a  Buddhist  temple  :  '*The 
colour    of  your    face   is  bad;  are   you    perhaps   attacked     b^^ 

1.  Ch.  30,p.  lb. 

^'  41 B  1^}  AD  encyclopedical  work  written  by  the  priest  Gyoto,  fr  #, 
in  1446. 

3.  See  above,  p.  59. 

^*  IR  'fi'  4^  R*  Aathor  and  dnte  of  this  work  are  unknown.  As  the 
legends  which  it  contains  relate  to  things  which  happened  in  the  10th,  11th 
and  l^h  centuries,  and  the  Kqjidan  belongs  to  the  beginnins  of  the  I3th 
century,  it  \n  quite  possible  that  it  was  written  already  at  the  end  of  the  VMh 
or  in  the  14th  century.     OumHo  ruiju^  2nd  ed.,  vol.  xvii.  no.  487,  ch.  v.  p.  693. 
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demons  ?'*  The  kami  (lord)  answered  that  he  felt  quite  well, 
yet  the  seer  advised  him  to  go  home  inmiediatelY.  At  the 
same  moment  the  kami  fell  down  unconscious.  Af^r  having 
recovered  his  senses  he  went  home.  Then  a  motio  no  ke 
(tt  <^  il,  a  spirit)  appeared  and  said  :  **  It  is  nothing  particular. 
As  you. passed  before  us  while  we  were  amusing  ourselves,  we 
gave  you  a  kick  on  your  breast."  It  was  a  Tengu  trick.  The 
kami  died  three  days  afterwards.  Dosho  was  in  his  art 
quite  equal  to  the  gods. 

The  Aki  no  yo  no  nagamonogatari^  contains  the  follow- 
ing story: — 

At  the  end  of  the  12th  century  Umewaka,  the  child  of 
Hanazono  Sadaijin  (Left  Minister  ,  stole  away  from  Miidera 
with  another  boy  to  go  to  Hieizan,  where  his  friend* 
a  priest,  was  lying  ill.  But  as  he  was  not  accustomed  to 
walking,  he  was  soon  too  tired  to  go  any  farther.  The  other 
boy  said :  **  Ah !  would  that  somebody  would  carry  us  to 
Hieizan,  even  if  he  were  a  Tengu  or  a  spook!"  While  they 
were  sitting  under  a  pine-tree  they  saw  a  very  old  yamabushi 
coming,  carried  in  a  sedan  chair.  He  stopped  and  asked 
them  whither  they  were  going.  When  they  replied  he  alighted 
from  the  sedan  chair  and  said:  **I  am  going  to  a  place  quite 
near  to  the  house  of  that  priest,  so  take  my  sedan  chair  and  I 
will  walk."  With  these  words  he  made  them  get  into  the 
chair,  and  off  they  went,  carried  l)y  twelve  men  at  a  tremen- 
dous speed.  They  flew  through  the  clouds  as  birds  and 
arrived  in  a  moment  on  the  Shaka  ga  dake,  a  peak  of  Hieizan. 
There  they  were  locked  up  in  a  prison  consisting  of  upright 
standing  stopes,  where  they  could  not  see  the  light  of  sun  or 
moon,  or  distinguish  day  from  night. 

In  the  meantime  the  priests  of  Miidera  thought  that  the 
monks  of  Hieizan  had  carried  the  boy  away.  All  the  monks 
marched  first  to  the  house  of  the  Minister  Hanaxono,  the 
father  of  the  child,  and  burned  it  down  (as  they  suspected  him 
of  having  been  in  the  plot),  and  then  they  attacked  Hieizan. 

1.  Ifcff  ^  A  Wl  a,  **Long  tales  of  an  autumn  night."  The  author  of 
this  book  is  unknown,  but  according  to  Kurokawa  Habumura  he  lived 
in  the  Oei  era  (1894—1427). 
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But  the  monks  of  Hteizan  drove  them  back,  stormed  Miidcra 
and  burned  down  more  than  3600  temples.  Poor  Umewaka, 
still  weeping  in  his  dark  jail,  heard  the  assembled  Tengu  talking 
with  delight  about  the  battle  of  Miidera.  One  of  them  had 
made  a  poem  on  the  ridiculous  sight  of  all  the  fleeing  monks. 
As  he  recited  it,  they  all  broke  forth  into  uproarious  laughter. 

At  last  an  old  man  was  thrown' into  the  cage,  who  ap- 
peared to  be  a  dragon.  As  we  saw  already  in  story  No.  11  of 
the  Konjaku  monogatari  (see  above  p.  41)  a  metamorphosed 
dragon  wants  only  one  drop  of  water  to  be  able  to  take  his 
original  shape  and  fly  through  the  air.  So  this  old  man  caught 
some  tears  of  Umewaka  in  his  hand,  shook  them  a  little  and 
lo!  at  once  he  became  a  dragon,  who  drove  away  the  Tengu 
and  carried  the  children  through  the  air  to  the  capital. 

§  6. — Seventeenth  Century. 

In  the  Otogi  sbshi^  we  do  not  find  any  reference  to  the 
Tengu. 

In  the  Shimpen  Otogi  soshi,-  however,  we  find  a  Tengu 
who  is  drunk  from  eating  mushrooms,  mentioned  in  vol.  ii.in  the 
Mottomo  no  soshi^  among  the  **  laughable  things."'^  Further, 
among  the  '*  frightful  things ""  we  read  a  story  about  a 
hunter  who  saw  a  snake  killing  and  swallowing  a  pheasant.  A 
boar  appeared  and  devoured  the  snake.  The  hunter  was  about 
to  kill  the  boar  in  his  turn,  but  changed  his  mind  for  fear  of 
becoming  a  link  in  the  chain  of  consequences  and  being  killed 
himself  by  some  other  being.  On  his  way  home  somebody 
called  to  him  from  the  top  of  a  high  tree,  saying:  **  Lucky  for 
you  that  you  did  not  kill  the  boar,  for  if  you  had  done  so. 


1.  A  llD  ^  ^»  a  fltorj-book  for  those  who  attend  on  the  dead  during  the 
night,  or  for  attendants  who  have  to  divert  their  master  or  mU'trefls;  23 
stories  from  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  (comp.  Florevz,  Oeechichte 
der  Japanischen  Literatur,  p.  357  «eo.),  compiled  and  published  in  two 
editions  (1891  and  1901)  by  Imaizuxi  Tsisukk,  -%  A  %  ^. 

2.  1^  IB  A  flD  ^  ^»  twenty  tales  from  about  the  same  time,  compiled  tad 
published  in  1901  by  Haoino  xobhituki,  ViVt^^- 

^>  itZ9  ^.  written  about  1620. 

4.  Waraa  mono  no  shinigina,  p.  43. 
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I  would  have  kicked  you  to  death.**  It  was  a  Tengu  who 
spoke.  The  hunter,  very  much  impressed  by  the  adventure, 
p^ave  up  his  profession  and  became  a  hermit. 

In  the  Honcho  Jinjakd^  we  read  in  the  chapter  entitled 
**  Sojo  ga  tani  "  (Bishop*s  Valley),  besides  the  foregoing  legends 
of  Yoshitsune'3  and  Kakuban/"*  the  following  stories: — 

Hosokawa  no  Katsumoto  (1430-1473),  who  had  no 
children,  prayed  on  Atago-yama  to  the  Great  Tengu  Tarobo  for 
a  son.  His  prayer  was  heard,  and  Masamoto  (1466-1507) 
was  born.  This  son,  who  was  a  Tengu,  became  kwanryo 
(first  minister  of  the  Shogun)  in  1494,  and,  having  been 
murdered  in  1507,  caused  a  curse  after  his  death.  In  order  to 
smooth  down  the  Tengu  ghost  a  temple  was  built  in  his 
honour. 

In  1614  a  monk  of  Hieizan  told  the  people  of  Kyoto  that 
a  slave  of  one  of  the  priests,  after  having  been  awa^'  for  several 
days,  had  cc^me  home  and  explained  his  mysterious  disapjiear- 
ancc  in  the  following  way.  A  man  had  brought  him  to  the 
mountain  Taiscn  (a  Tengu  mountain),  in  Hoki  province.  When 
the  man  railed  at  the  people,  they  killed  each  other.  He  lifted 
temples  up  and  swung  them  through  the  air,  whereupon  they 
suddenly  took  fire  and  several  houses  were  burned  to  ashes. 
Then  they  ascended  Hiko-yama  (another  notorious  Tengu 
mountain)  and  attended  a  Tengu  meeting.  The  demons  came 
from  Atago.  Kurama,  Hira  and  Hieizan.  After  having  dis- 
cussed the  approaching  war  between  East  and  West  (leyasu 
and  Hideyori,  1614-1615)  and  the  coming  victory  of  the  East, 
they  all  went  home. 

As  nobody  would  Ijelieve  the  slave,  he  began  to  do  all 
kinds  of  wonderful  things  (in  order  to  prove  that  he  was 
possessed  by  a  Tengu).  He  climbed  upon  inaccessible  peaks  or 
on  the  roof  of  the  temple  as  if  it  was  a  trifling  matter,  smote 
with  enormous  stones  and  big  doors,  and  sang  unknown  songs. 
Shortly  after  the  priest  had  told  this  the  Isc  dance  spread  like 

1.  ;|C  $S  #  H:  #>  written  between  1H14  and  1657  hy    Hatashi  Kazan, 
who  lived  1584-ltio7. 

2.  Above  p.  47  aeq, 
1^.  A  hove  p.  62  jwy. 
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running  fire  throughout  the  country.  The  people  put  on  their 
finest  dresses,  tied  pieces  of  gaudy  silk  to  bamboo  poles  and 
sang  and  danced.  They  thought  that  the  Great  Goddess  of 
Ise  iivas  coming  herself.  Bnt  the  authorities  put  a  stop  to  it, 
for  fear"  of  sorcery.  Afterwards  the  Osaka  war  broke  out 
(rei4-15).  "All  those  strange  things  and  songs  had  been  the 
work  of  Tengu.  and  harbingers  of  war. 

Razan  remarks  (l.l.)  that  the  Tengu  evidently  are  ghosts  of 
the  dead,  who  have  become  demons  (HA).  He  enumerates 
the  principal  ones,  and  puts  in  the  first  place  the  **  Bishop  of 
KuramaT '*  (who  instructed  Yoshitsune),  Taro  of  Atago,  and 
Jiro,' of  Hira-yama.  As  to  their  shape  he  says:  *' Sometimes 
they  become  foxes  or  boys,  sometimes  they  fly  in  the  shape  of 
doves,  or  come  among  men  as  Buddhist  priests  or  yamabushi; 
sometimes  they  change  themselves  into  demons  or  Buddhas  or 
Bodhisattvas.  They  change  luck  into  calamity',  and  order  into 
confusion.   'Now  they  cause  fire,  now  war." 

In  the  Kfimakura  Hq/o  kudaiki^  we  read  the  following 
story  :— 

A  priest  called  Gensho  had  an  influential  position  at  the 
Court  of  the  Shogun  Minamoto  no  Yoriie  at  Kamakura  (1182- 
1204).  He  was  very  proud  of  his  unequalled  knowledge  of 
arithmetic.  Once  the  Sh5gun  despatched  him  to  Oshu  province 
in  order  to  investigate  a  matter  concerning  frontiers.  On  his 
journey  he  passed  a  night  in  the  lonely  cottage  of  a  hermit, 
who  was  very  hospitable  and  talked  the  whole  evening  with 
him  on  Buddhism.  The  next  morning  the  host  said  :  "  I  am 
the  first  arithmetician  of  the  world.  I  can  easily  calculate  the 
jujubes  (natsume)  in  the  top  of  a  tree  and  the  water  in  a  hole. 
Even  the  calculation  practiced  by  Ryumyo  Daishi  in  order  to 
hide  his  body  is  quite  clear  to  me."  At  these  words  Gensho's 
pride  was  stirred  up  and  he  thought  with  disdain :  "  All  worth- 
le8«  words  of  a  frog  in  a  well.  He  may  be  accustomed  to 
impose  upon  the  peasants  in  this  way.  There  is  nobody  in  the 
world  who  can  surpass  me  in  respect  to  arithmetic."     But  the 

1*  Ml#4tt9^AiftiB/'A  hiAiory  of  the  nine  generations  of  tke  Hqfo 
of  Knmakarar  written  by  Asai  Rtot,  3  ^  T  S*  ^^^  lived  1639-1709,  and         : 
printed  in  1675.    Teikoku  bunko,  vol.  zvii.  ch.  ii.  p.  682  8€q.  ' 
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old  priest  spoke  again :  '*  I  will  give  you,  without  disturbing 
the  room,  at  once  a  proof  of  my  art.'*  He  took  the  '*calcula- 
tion-.sticks*'  (sangi,  X  ;4c,  for  forming  the  eight  Chinese  dia- 
grams or  kwa,  S")  and  spread  them  around  Gensho's  seat. 
Suddenly  the  proud  priest  became  quite  stupefied  as  if  he  was 
sitting  in  a  thick  mist.  It  became  pitch  dark  and  the  whole 
cottage  changed  into  a  sea.  A  violent  whirlwind  arose  and  the 
raging  billows  made  a  thundering  noise.  Genjo  felt  helpless 
and  did  not  know  whether  he  was  dead  or  alive.  After  a 
while  he  heard  the  voice  of  the  host  asking :  **  Do  you  now 
repent  of  your  pride  ?  '*  When  he  humbly  answered  :  **  Yes,  I  do, 
with  my  whole  heart/*  it  was  at  once  as  if  he  awoke  from  a 
bad  dream.  The  sun  was  shining  through  the  window,  and 
everything  was  peaceful  and  calm  as  before.  He  asked  the 
hermit  to  teach  him  his  art,  but  got  a  refusal  and  was  sent 
away.  When  he  spoke  of  this  experience  to  the  Shogun,  the 
latter  supposed  that  he  had  been  bewitched  by  a  fox.  He  sent 
a  messenger  to  Matsushima,  where  the  mysterious  hermit  had 
lived,  in  order  to  inquire  whether  it  had  been  a  irick  of  a  ibx 
or  of  a  TengUj  but  nobody  could  tell  whither  he  had  gone. 

The  Shinchomonshu^  contains  the  following  legends: — 

A  Tengu  served  during  three  years  in  a  monastery  on 
Koya  san  and  then  became  a  Tengu  again.  **  I  am,"  he  said,  **a 
Tengu  who  lives  in  the  cryptomeria  and  magnolia  trees  before 
the  gate.  Henceforth  there  will  be  no  fire  in  the  monastery." 
After  these  words  he  flew  away.^ 

A  learned  Nichiren  priest  who  was  ill,  suddenly  rose  from 
his  bed  and  flew  away  in  the  shape  of  a  Tengu,  with  sparkling 
eyes,  a  big  nose  and  wings.*** 

A  monastery  in  Kii  province  had  been  repeatedly  destroyed 
by  fire.  At  last  there  remained  to  it  only  a  very  poor  shed.  One 
day  a  priest  came  and  told  the  abbot  that  he  was  willing  to 
build  a  new  monastery,  but  that  it  would  burn  down  again 
and   that  only  the  gomadb  (hall  in  which  the  goma  offerings 
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are  burnt)  would  remain  undamitged.  The  abbot  accepted  the 
oflFer  thankfully,  whereupon  the  priest  said  that  he  was  the 
•*  bonze  of  the  Cfyptomeria  "  (sugi  no  bo'i  from  Akagi-yama. 
After  his  departure  the  abbot  sent  two  monks  to  that 
moimtain.  When  they  asked  the  villagers  where  Sugi  no  bo 
lived,  they  learned  with  astonishment  that  he  was  nobody  else 
but  a  Great  Tengu.  Although  afraid,  they  decided  to  ftilfill 
their  mission  and  ascended  with  the  utmost  trouble  and  danger 
the  steep  mountain  peak.  At  last  two  yamabushi.  despatched 
by  the  Tengu,  came  from  the  top  to  meet  them,  and  conducted 
them  along  a  coralline  bridge  and  upstairs  of  jasper  to  the 
palace  of  their  master,  a  brilliant  building  constructed  from 
gold,  silver  and  precious  stones.  There  they  saw  the  Great 
Tengu,  whose  eyes  were  sparkling  with  a  golden  glare,  and 
whose  nose  was  enovmotts.  He  promised  to  descend  the  next 
year  and  build  the  monastery,  on  condition  that  all  the 
villagers  should  put  out  their  lights  in  the  evening  and  keep 
indoors.  Thereupon  the  two  yamabushi  took  the  messengers 
on  their  shoulders  and  carried  them  through  the  air  to  their 
monastery.  On  the  fixed  day  the  command  of  the  Tengu  was 
strictly  followed  by  the  villagers,  and  in  the  night  they  heard 
a  noise  as  of  a  million  workmen  in  full  activity.  The  next 
morning  a  magnificent  monastery,  with  all  its  seven  buildings, 
glittering  with  gold,  silver  and  precious  stones,  had  risen  from 
the  ground.  Although  it  burned  down  shortly  afterwards,  the 
gomado  was  still  (in  the  author's  time}  standing  in  all  its 
splendour. 

§  7. —Eighteenth  Century, 

The  Roo  chawa^  tells  us  the  following  stories  : — 

Two  Tengu,  in  the  shape  of  yamabushi,  had  stolen  a  boy 
of  eleven  years.  When  on  request  of  the  parents  twenty 
priests  were  reading  sutras  and  performing  prayers,  there 
appeared  in  the  cloudless  sky  a  small  object,  which  drew  the 
attention  of  the  whole  crowd.     From  the  East  a  big  kite  came 

I.  ^JB^I^tS.  "  Tea  tHiks  of  old  women,"  written  in   1742.    Zohi   Tii- 
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flying  and  tried  several  times  to  catch  the  object.  But  a  gold- 
coloured  bird— nobody  knew  where  it  came  from — protected  it 
against  the  kite.  Gradually  the  object  came  down  and  fell 
upon  the  altar  of  the  Thirty  Protectors  of  the  days  (sanju 
banjin,  gods  of  the  Nichiren  sect);  it  was  the  stolen  boy! 
His  w|iole  life  he  remained  stupid  and  incapable  of  any   workv' 

In  this  tale  the  Tengu  appears  in  his  original  kite's  shape, 
and  the  gold-coloured  bird  is  probably  a  protecting  angej  whose 
power  is  greater  than  that  of  the  demon.  This  is  the  first 
instance  of  the  falling  from  the  sky  of  persons  who  have  been 
carried  away  by  Tengu  ;  in  later  sources  we  often  .read  about 
such  mysterious  descents. 

On  pp.  325  seqq.  a  story  is  told  about  a  Tengu.  who,  as  a 
blind  minstrel  (zato,  BE  M),  travelled  in  CQippany  with  a  very 
strong  man.  When  the  minstrel  stumbled  over  a  huge  stone  on 
the  road,  he  took  it  up  as  if  it  were  a  feather  and  hurled  it  down 
into  the  valley  l)efore  the  eyes  of  his  astonished  companion. 
The  latter,  who  was  very  proud  of  his  own  strength,  proposed 
a  match.  The  minstrel  accepted  the  proposal  at  once,  and 
they  decided  to  strike  each  other  on  the  head.  The  Tengu 
received  the  first  blow,  but  apparently  he  did  not  feel  it  at  all. 
Now  it  was  his  turn  to  strike,  but  his  opponent,  seeing  the 
Satanic  smile  on  the  minstrel's  face,  quickly  took  one  of  his 
stirrups  and  parried  the  blow  with  it.  The  stirrup  was  crushed 
by  the  violent  stroke.  Immediately  the  man  jumped  upon  his 
horse  and  fled,  pursued  by  the  furious  minstrel,  who  uttered 
his  rage  in  terrible  cries.  Suddenly  clouds  covered  the  sky,  it 
became  pitch  dark  and  the  rain  fell  in  torrents.  Amidst 
thunder  and  lightning  and  a  howling  storm  the  minstrel  dis- 
appeared. All  people  who  heard  the  story  said  that  the 
minstrel  was  certainly  a  Tengu. 

In  the  Kwaidan  Toshiotoko''^  we  read  '  the  following 
legends : — 

Shortly  after  the  foundation  of  a  Zen  monastery  a  yama- 
bushi  came  and  served  the  abbot  faithfully  from  morning  till 
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night.  The  abbot  sus|)ected  the  yatnabushi  was  a  Tengu  and 
asked  him  whether  he  could  fly  among  the  clouds.  As  soon  as 
he  had  uttered  these  words,  the  yamabushi's  nose  became 
enormous,  wings  grew  on  both  his  sides,  and  bowing  deeply  he 
said:  "Give  me  one  rule  (issoku,  ^  IW,  namely,  how  to  live 
well),  then  I  will  protect  your  monastery  henceforth.**  The 
abbot  did  what  he  asked,  whereu(X)n  the  Tengu'  bowed  again 
and  went  away.  From  that  time  the  monastery  possessed 
the  so-called  seven  wonders.  After  the  death  of  each  abbot — 
and  there  had  been  already  twenty  of  them  in  the  author's 
time — a  beautiful  natural  gravestone  was  carried  to  the 
monastery  by  the  brook  which  was  flowing  past  the  gate. 
All  the  doors  and  the  gate  were  always  open,  for  no  thief  .W|ia 
had  once  entered  could  find  his  way  out.  There  was  no  tllH 
at  all,  because  an  invisible  hand  swept  it  away.  In  the  garden 
trees  and  stones  formed  beautiful  scenery,  without  anybody 
taking  care  of  them.  At  the  foot  of  the  mountain  there  was  a 
round  hole,  from  which  in  summer  a  cool,  and  in  winter  a 
warm,  wind  blew,  so  that  the  monks  could  preserve  their  food 
in  summer  and  warm  themselves  in  the  winter  time.  Outside  the 
gate  there  was  a  little  bridge,  and  the  abbot  knew  immediately 
everybody  who  approached  the  bridge  by  his  footsteps,  as  if 
he  actually  saw  the  visitor.  These  were  all  miraculous  gifts  of 
the  Tengu.' 

In  the  Kwanbun  era  (1661--1672)  a  little  boy  was  seen 
crossing  the  fields  instead  of  following  the  road.  At  last  the 
peopleof  his  village  lost  sight  of  him.  As  he  did  not  return  they 
beat  cymbals  and  drums  every  night  and  called :  "  Bring  him  back, 
bring  him  back!'*,  for  they  were  convinced  that  a  Tengu  had 
taken  the  boy  away.  But  it  was  all  in  vain.  Suddenly  the  child 
was  discovered  lying  on  the  top  of  the  roof  of  a  neighbouring 
Kwannon  temple.  For  four  or  five  days  he  did  not  speak  a 
word,  being  entirely  unconscious.  At  last  he  gradually 
came  to  and  said  that  two  yamabushi  had  taken  him  by  the 
hand  and  had  run  away  with  him  so  fast  that  he  soon  lost  his 
breath.     They    walked    about   a   long    time  and    after  having 
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ascended  a  mountain  peak  they  arrived  at  last  upon  the  roof 
of  the  temple.  One  of  the  yamabushi  sang  and  the  others 
played  with  the  boy  as  if  he  was  a  ball.  Then  an  old  priest 
came  and  asked  them  to  hand  over  the  boy.  At  Brst  they 
took  no  notice  of  the  priest,  but  finally  they,  let  the  child  loose.' 

From  these  tales  we  can  easilv  deduce  how  mtich  the 
nature  of  the  Tengu  had  changed.  Again  we  find  thero  as 
servants  in  a  monastery  and  protectors  of  the  same.  Carrying 
away  boys  had  become  their  principal  sport,  just  as  it  is  to- 
day. Even  nowadays  the  country  people  beat  (inuns  when  a 
child  is  lost,  and  call  upon  the  Tengu  to  bring  it  back. 

The  SanshTi  kidarr^  c(^ntains  the  following  Tengu  legendb;— 

In  1735  a  boy  of  seventeen  years  had  vanished.  Gongs  and 
drums  were  beaten  in  vain,  until,  after  two  days  had  elapsed, 
he  was  found,  asleep,  with  torn  clothes,  and  with  thorns  in  his 
hands  and  feet.  It  was  regarded  as  the  work  of  wood  devils  or 
wild  foxes.  But  he  appeared  to  be  possessed  by  a  Tengu.  After 
having  slept  for  a  couple  of  days  he  showed  remarkable 
learning,  although  he  had  always  before  been  a  stupid  boy.  He 
read  and  wrote  Chinese  and  gave  lectures  on  the  Tengu,  whom  he 
declared  to  \ye  the  condensed  spirit  f  IR)  of  the  darkness  [tt,  the 
element  yin  (Jap.  :  in  or  on)  opposite  to  W,  j^an^gQap.  :  yo)^  the 
light]  of  the  mountains.  He  told  how  the  Tengu  often  took 
the  shape  of  ordinary  workmen  and  carried  stones  and  trees. 
Inasmuch  as  incantations  proved  powerless  to  drive  the  Tengu 
out  of  him,  his  relations  were  already  about  to  kill  the  un- 
fortunate boy,  when  the  demon  announced  that  he  would 
depart  and  possess  another  j)erson.  Again  the  boy  slept  for 
two  or  three  days,  and  after  reawaking  remained  half-witted 
for  the  rest  of  his  life**. 

A  man,  who  was  gathering  leaves  in  the  depths  of  the 
woods,  came  to  a  deep  valley.  Suddenly  the  sky  was  covered 
with  clouds  and  it  l^ecame  pitch  dark.     Thunder  and   lightning 
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followed  each  other  rapidly,  accompanied  by  a  terrible  hail- 
storm. He  cut  a  branch  from  a  tree  with  his  sickle  and 
groping  his  way  for  about  half  an  hour  he  reached  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  the  top  of  a  rock  rising  above  the  valley. 
And  lo  !  the  sky  was  quite  clear,  no  cloud  was  to  be  seen,  nor 
any  thunder  to  be  heard.  When  he  spoke  of  this  to  some 
peasants  whom  he  met,  they  looked  at  him  with  fright  and 
exclaimed  :  **  Oh,  then  you  have  been  in  the  Tengu  valley, 
where  the  dog-guests  {^  fC,  ku-hin,  that  is,  Tengu)  live.  It  is 
said  that  nobody  comes  out  of  it  alive.  Even  if  one  takes 
only  a  single  leaf  from  a  tree,  certainly  calamity  will  come 
upon  him.  Neither  gods  nor  Buddhas  can  save  such  a  man's 
life.** » 

The  Sansbu  kidan  kbhen^  tells  us  that  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  a  certain  village  Tengu,  old  foxes  and  mountain  otters 
were  living.  The  gods  of  the  mountain  and  the  river,  the  Great 
and  the  Small  Yamabushi  (certainly  Tengu),  sowed  discord 
among  the  villagers  because  they  had  offended  them  both  by 
rude  behaviour  in  the  woods  and  on  the  river. 

A  man  fell  asleep,  sitting  on  a  stone  in  the  wood.  When 
he  awoke  the  evening  was  falling.  He  saw  a  broad  path 
before  hitn,  which  he  followed.  But  instead  of  coming  out  of 
the  wood,  he  got  always  deeper  into  it,  till  at  last  he  reached 
the  palace  of  the  two  yamabushi.  He  was  received  by.  an 
old  man, and  after  a  while  the  masters  of  the  house  arrived  with 
a  long  train  of  attendants.  A  great  feast  with  music  and 
dancing  began,  and  it  lasted  till  deep  in  the  night.  The  yama- 
bushi gave  precious  presents  to  the  guest.  After  their  depar- 
ture he  learned  from  the  old  man  that  they  were  the  vital 
spirit^  of  the  mountain  salamander  and  the  breath'^  of  the 
kajika,  or  bullhead  fish.  At  daybreak  the  whole  palace  and 
its  inhabitants  vanished,  and  the  pearls  which  the   guest  had 
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received    became   mere  drops  of  water,  while  the  great  dragon- 
head   that    had    been  given    him  appeared  to  be  only  ^a  small 

curio  J 

'-   '    ■ 

S  8. —Nineteenth   Century. 

The  Toen  shosetsu^  relates  how  in  1810  a  naked  man  fell 
from  the  sky  in  Asakusa,  the .  well-known  district  of  Yedo. 
After  having  come  to,  he  said  that  he  had  left  Kyoto  two  days 
l>efore  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Atago-yama,  and  that  he  had  been 
carried  away  by  a  Tengu  in  the  shape  of  an  old  priest. 

In  the  Shosan  chomon  kishfi^  we  read  the  following  details  : 

It  was  in  the  author's  time  the  custom  among  the  wood- 
cutters of  Mino  province  to  offer  the  so-called  **  kuhin-mochi" 
(ffi?  W  W)  or  **  dog-guest-cake,"  made  from  rice,  to  the  Tcngu, 
l)efore  they  started  work.  Otherwise  the  demons  played  all 
kinds  of  tricks  on  them.  For  instance,  the  ax  heads  flew  from 
their  handles  just  at  the  moment  they  were  swung,  and  were 
not  found  until  the  offering  was  brought.  A  noise  as  of  rolling 
trees  and  stones  would  resound  in  the  mountains  and  the 
rocks  would  tumble  down.  The  cake  was  prepared  and 
offered  in  the  mountains  in  the  presence  of  a  great  number  of 
villagers.  Some  tree  leaves  were  added  to  the  rice,  and  after 
having  made  the  offering,  they  ate  themselves  as  much  as 
they  liked.  The  cake  was  never  prepared  in  the  village,  for  fear 
that  the  Tcngu  might  go  there  and  fetch  it,  because,  of  course, 
that  was  the  last  thing  the  villagers  desired,  the  close  prox- 
imity of  such  unwelcome  beings. 

In  other  provinces  before  they  started  work  upon  a  tree 
the  woodcutters  chopped  off  a  branch  and  stuck  it  some- 
where else  into  the  ground,  or  they  carried  a  special  fish, 
called  okoze  (anema  inerme)  in  the  bosom.  When  they  had 
any  trouble  with  their  work,  the  fish  was  offered  and  every- 
thing went  well.  Hunters  also  carried  this  fish  with  them, 
and  if  they  were  unsuccessful  they  showed  the  head  of  the  fish 
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(to  the  Tengu),  saying:  **If  you  give  me  some  game,  I  will 
offer  you  the  whole  fish."  Then  the  prayer  would  be  soon 
answered.^ 

In  1801  a  pagoda  was  built  for  Kwannon  and  the  Nio.^ 
A  Tengu,  angry  about  the  cutting  of  his  trees  for  this  purpose, 
punished  the  woodcutters  by  making  a  heavy  car  run  over 
four  of  them.  But  Kwannon  and  the  Nio,  mightier  than  he, 
saved  their  lives  and  made  it  so  that  they  were  not  hurt  at  all. ^ 

A  boy,  14  years  old,  was  carried  away  by  a  Tengu  and 
brought  into  the  midst  of  his  feasting  comrades  on  the  top  of 
a  high  pine  tree.  After  having  walked  about  with  the  Tengu 
for  a  space  of  three  years,  he  returned  home  with  a  miraculous 
gun  which  never  missed  its  aim.^ 

It  is  clear  that  in  those  days  the  Tengu  had  become  an 
ordinary  tree  demon,  who,  as  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  pun- 
ished the  woodcutters  if  they  did  not  propitiate  him  beforehand 
with  offerings. 

Dr.  Inoue^  gives  a  story  from  Inaba  province  about  a 
girl  who  in  ordinary  life  could  not  use  her  hands  very  well, 
butshowed  wonderful  skill  when  she  was  possessed  by  a  Tengu. 
She  got  up  once  in  the  middle  of  the  night  and  said :  '*  I  am 
a  Tengu.  I  will  teach  the  world  swordsmanship,  which  is 
declining  nowadays.  To-morrow  a  young  samurai  will  come 
with  a  wooden  sword  and  a  razor ;  that  man  I  shall  instruct." 

The  samurai  came,  because  the  Tengu  had  ordered  him  to 
do  so  in  a  dream.  Now  the  girl  performed  the  most  wonder- 
ful feats  of  swordsmanship,  and  when  it  became  known  in  the 
neighbourhood,  curious  people  flocked  to  the  house  from  all 
quarters.  At  the  pleading  of  the  parents,  who  did  not  like  it 
at  all,  the  Tengu  at  last  went  away,  and  the  girl  recovered. 
She  knew  nothing  of  what  had  happened  and  was  much 
ashamed  when  she  heard  of  it. 
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In  Brinklby's /apan^  we  read  : 

**  On  the  occasion  of  a  projected  visit  of  the  Shogun  to 
Nikko,  in  the  Ansei  era  (1854-1860),  the  officials  of  the  Ycdo 
Government  directed  that  the  following  notice  should  be 
exhibited  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mausolea  : 

*  To  the  Tengu  and  other  demons. 

Whereas  our  Shogun  intends  to  visit  the  Nikko  mausolea 
next  April,  now  therefore  ye  Tengu  and  other  demons  inhabit- 
ing these  mountains  must  remove  elsewhere  until  the  Shogun's 
visit  is  concluded. 

Dated  July  1860.     (Signed)  Mizuno,  Lord  of  Dewa.* 
On  another  notice  board  the  local  officials   addressed  the 
supernatural  beings  as  follows  : 

*  To  the  Great  and  Small  Tengu  and  demons. 

Having  received  orders  from  the  Shogun's  chief  officers  to 
exhibit  the  accompanying  tablet  in  connection  with  the  coming 
of  His  Highness  to  Nikk5,  we  obey  as  in  .duty  bound.  There- 
fore ye  Tengu  and  demons  had  better  disperse  to  Mounts 
Kurama  and  Atago  of*Kyoto,  Mount  Akibu  of  Totomi  province, 
and  Mount  Hikoof  Buzen  province.'  " 

§  9  .—Statements  of  Japanese  Scholars  of  the  Seventeenth^ 
Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Centuries, 

The  17th,  18th  and  19th  century  abound  with  works  in 
which  the  Tengu  is  explained  or  spoken  of.  Kazan's  Jinjako 
(1615-1657)  is  the  first ;  then  follow  Nobutaka's  Wakan 
chinshoko^  and  Ando  Tameaki's  Nensan  kibun.^  In  the  latter 
we  find  the  words  of  Mori  ShOken^  quoted,  who  states  that 
in  the  Jizdkjro^  four  kinds  of  demons  are  mentioned  in  a  row^: 
Celestial  Dragons,  Yakshas,  Tengu  and  **  Earth-queens  " 
(±  fB). 


1.  Vol.  V.  ch.  vi.  (Superstitions),  p.  211 

2.  ^  ^  ^  #  #,  written  about  1700. 

3.  ^  Pi  *a  Wl,  written  in  1702  by  ^  iS  jES  *,  Hyakka  «e/«t<rin,  vol.ff  Ji, 
140. 

4.  ft  fSl  ». 

5.  mi^B. 
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KojiMA  FuKYU  tells  in  his  Heishoku  wakumoncbia}  that 
the  Tengu  seize  upon  persons  who  do  anything  wrong  (in  the 
wood)  and  tear  them  to  pieces,  and  that  they  are  demons  of  the 
wood,  who  come  forth  from  places  where  much  yin-spirit 
(1%  Hk)  is  accumulated. 

The  encyclopaedia  Wakan  sansaizue^  suggests  a  connection 
between  the  Tengu  and  the  Chinese  bird  **  chi  niao,'**^  which 
sometimes  changes  into  a  man  and  sets  houses  on  fire. 

The  celebrated  historian  Arai  Hakuseki,-*  like  Hirata 
and  SoRAi,  calls  the  Tengu  a  mountain  demon  in  his  Tengu- 
setsu^^ 

In  SoRAi's  Tengusetsu,  in  a  chapter  of  the  Soraishu^^  we 
find  the  Tengu  described  in  thefollowing  way  :  **  Resembling  the 
thundergod,  with  a  nose  like  a  hawk's  beak,  and  on  the  head 
a  band  (like  that  of  a  yamabushi),  with  tiger  claws,  flashing 
eyes  and  wings  of  flesh."  Sorai,  in  trying  to  explain  the 
Tengu,  goes  back  to  the  Yih-king  (&  S),  where  one  of  the 
eight  diagrams  (kwa,  &)  is  explained  as  being  composed  of 
mountains,  dogs  and  beings  with  black  bills.  ''  Perhaps/'  he 
says,  **  the  shape  of  the  Tengu  has  been  represented  after  this 
diagram"  (!).  He  concludes  with  the  statement  that  the 
Buddhist  priest  of  the  temple  of  Eijutsu  Taro  (the  Great 
Tengu)  on  Atago-yama  has  requested  him  to  write  on  the 
Tengu.  If  the  demon,  after  having  received  the  offering  of  the 
book  from  the  hands  of  this  priest,  causes  a  wind  to  rise,  it 
will  be  a  sign  of  approval  (quoted  by  Indue,  l.l.  iv.  p.  259). 

/ 

r   


1.  lit  ill  Ift  181  ^)  written  in  1710;  quoted  by  Ikoue,  1.1.  iv.  p.  248. 

2.  fQ  ^  H  >f.H  if,  ''Japanese-Chinese  picture  book  on  the  Three 
Powers  (Heaven,  Earth  and  Man)"  (1713),  a  Japanese  recasting  of  the 
Chinese  encyclopaedia  San  U^ai  Vu  hwui,  H  ^f  ■  #.  Ch.  xHv.,  mountain 
birds,  p.  665. 

3.  fd  Af  8e«  above  p.  32. 

4.  *r  *  a  S,  who  lived  1657-1726. 

5.  ^  U9C' 

6.  igfKMif  printed  about  1736,  after  80BAi'&  death.  He  lived  lAftft.1728. 
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Teinin  ^  gives  in  his  Tengv  meigiko  ^  the  following  entimera- 
tion  of  the  Great  Tengu  of  Japan  (quoted  by  Indue,  Teaguront 
p.  44?) :  Sojobo  of  Kurama,  Tarobo  of  Atago,  Jirob5  of  Hira, 
SanjakubO  of  Akiba,  Rih5bo  of  K5my5.  Bazemb5  of  Hiko, 
Hokibo  of  Daisen,  Myogib5  of  Kozuke,  Sankijin  (^  A  !♦)  of 
Itsukushima,  Zenkigoki  kimpeiroku  of  Omine,  Kokembo  of 
Katsuragi,  Tsukuba  ho-in  of  Hitachi  province,  Tar6b5  of  Fuji, 
Naigubu  of  Takao,  SagamibC  of  Shiramine,  Jiro  of  Izuna  and 
Ajari  of  Higo.  The  word  bo  (®)  at  the  end  of  most  of  these 
names  means  Buddhist  priest,  and  bo-in  (&  ^)  is  archbishop, 
but  in  colloquial  it  is  the  same  as  yamabushi. 

MuRASE  KoTEr*  says  in  his  Geien  Nissho^  that  the  Tengu 
attack  chiefly  women  and  unclean  persons  who  dare  penetrate 
into  their  abodes,  tear  them  to  pieces  and  throw  their  bodies 
into  woods  and  ravines.  They  also  cause  rain  and  wind, 
smite  with  tiles  and  pebbles,  and  steal  idiot  boys,  bringing 
them  back  after  a  few  days  or  a  month,  unconscious,  like 
wooden  dolls.  He  calls  Kimpusen,  Koyasan,  Yudonosan, 
Hakusan,  Hieizan  and  Kuramayama  the  principal  Tengu 
mountains  of  that  time. 

Takai  Saiga  asserts  in  his  Kunmo  tencbiben'^  that  the 
name  Tengu  has  been  wrongly  given  to  the  haunting  spirits  of 
the  darkness  (1^  A,  inki)  of  mountains  and  woods. 

Kyokutei  Bakin  in  his  Nimaze  no  kizensbu^  divides  the 
Tengu  of  China  and  Japan  into  five  kinds:  stars,  yakshas**^, 
quadrupeds,  mountain  demons  (kodama,  tree  spirits)  and  ghosts 
of  the  dead.  He  makes  the  correct  remark  that  it  is  wrong  to 
apply  one  explanation  to  all  the  different  Tengu.  On  p.  1052 
seq.  we  find  pictures  of  the  types,  described  in  Chinese  and 
Japanese  books.     "  The  painters,"  he  says,    "  represent  them 


1  U  So  who  lived  1704-1786. 

2  ^  ^  45  «l  ^. 

3  «•  «H^  4^,  who  lived  1745-1818. 

4  iS  ^  B  J$,  writteu  in  1807  ;  quoted  by  Inoue,  1.1.  iv.  p.  246. 

5  mi  5g  ^  All  Jl,  writtea  in  1791.   Vol.  ii.  p.  76,  quoted  by  Indue,  1.1.  iv. 
p.  261. 

6  See  above  p.  25  note  4,  Hyakka  setsurin^  vol.  iv.  p.  1048  seqq. 

7  ft"  X  ^  ^,  yasha  hUen. 
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as  men  with  a  bird's  bill  and  wings  on  both  sides.  This  is  in 
imitation  of  the  shape  of  the  Yaksha.  Further,  they  give  them 
the  cap  and  the  hempen  robe,  the  vajra  and  the  sword  of  the 
shugenja  {^VkM,  that  is,  yamabushi).  As  these  have  a  close 
relation  to  the  mountains,  they  are  believed  to  be  connected 
with  the  demons  of  the  woofl."  On  page  1055  he  says  :  **  Nowa- 
days the  Tengu  are  considered  as  gods,  like  the  foxes,  and  are 
called  the  messengers  of  Pudo  and  Kompira.  In  olden  times 
all  spooks  were  called  oni  demons),  afterwards  (after  the  time 
of  the  Sandaijitsuroku^)  henge  (91  it)  or  mono  no  ke  (tt  ^  S) 

There  are  four  other  works  of  the  collection  Hyakka 
setsurin  in  which  the  Tengu  is  mentioned.  The  Keirin  manroku  ' 
grives  several  references  from  Chinese  and  Japanese  books.  In 
the  Sbdkanzakki^  we  read  that  Tarobo  of  Atago-yama  was  a 
bishop  who  tried  in  vain  to  cure  by  his  incantations  the 
Emperor  Montoku  (850-858),  and  grieved  so  much  at  it  that  he 
died  and  became  a  Tengu  (860);  or,  according  to  another 
tradition,  he  fell  upon  the  Tengu-road  on  account  of  his  pas- 
sionate affection  for  the  Empress. 

In  the  Msitsu  no  ochiba^  and  in  the  Zcnan  zuibitsu^^  the 
Tengu  is  considered  as  being  closely  connected  with  the 
Celestial  Fox.® 

The  most  extensive  of  all  the  works  of  that  time  is  Hirata*s 
Kokon  jdmikoJ  Amongst  the  enormous  mass  of  quotations 
accumulated  by  this  scholar  are  several  legends  about  gold- 
coloured  eagles,  which  carried  away  children,  reared  them  in 
hollow  trees  and  brought  them  back  afterwards ;  such 
children  all  became  great  scholars  or  yamabushi  possessed  of 
miraculous  powers.     As  the  eagle  is  mostly  identified  with  the 

1  ^  f^  K  tft*  written  in  901. 

2  i^  ^  ft  tft,  written  by  Katsuraoawa  Chubto,  i^  )\\  it>  K$  in  1800. 
Vol.  i.  p.  696. 

3  fir  MM  IBi  written  in  1824  by  Okakishi  Ichu,  H  B  til  it>>  vol.  ii. 
p.  1045. 

4tS:  <OUM*  written  in  1827.    Vol.  iii.  p.  768. 

5  See  above  p.  35,  note  5 ;  vol.  i.  p.  671  seqq, 

6  Comp.  above  p.  35. 

7  iSr  ^  iR  ffi  #,  written  in  1831. 
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kite,  all  these  tales  are  nothing  but  Tenga  legends.  On 
p.  30  he  quotes  an  old  proverb  as  follows :  **  A  hawk(iA)  is  the 
vehicle  of  the  Tengu."  **  Ignorant  nuns  and  priests  and  jama- 
bushi,**  he  says,  **  generally  become  hawks  which,  serving 
the  Tengu  as  messengers,  lurk  for  a  passage  where  men  are  not 
protected  by  a  god,  in  order  to  let  the  Tengu  enter  them." 

Inoue  ^  divides  the  Tengu  of  China  and  Japan  into  stars, 
sennin,  birds  or  quadrupeds,  mountain  gods  or  spooks  living 
in  the  mountains,  ghosts  of  the  d^ad  or  demons,  and  Buddhist 
demons  (marui,  HWi),  He  considers  the  Tengu  an  original 
Japanese  being  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Chinese 
Celestial  Dog.  The  latter  is.  according  to  his  opinion,  the 
thunder-beast,  and  its  name,  which  appeared  in  Chinese  works 
and  in  the  Nihongi,  was  wrongly  applied  to  the  Japanese  long- 
nosed  mountain  demon.  There  are  two  kinds  of  Tengu  (p.  44): 
the  Great  Tengu,  enumerated  by  Tennin  (see  above,  p.  82),  and 
the  so-called  Tree-leaf  Tengu  (;lc  S  ^  -Jfe,  Koppa  Tengu),  which 
resemble  birds  and  live  in  trees.  On  page  45  he  quotes  the 
work  Shikogusa- ,  which  says  that  in  the  course  of  time  the 
number  of  the  Tengu  became  larger  and  larger.  Accordingly 
their  standing  got  lower,  and  they  became  tree-leaf  Tengu.  As 
there  were  so  many  that  the  cryptomeria  trees  in  which  they 
lived  were  not  sufficient  for  them,  they  often  took  possession 
of  the  azalea  and  shikimi  (illicium  religiosum,  4t).  On  the 
same  page  he  refers  to  the  Sbokoku  rijin  dan  ^  which  speaks 
about  a  kind  of  large  river-bird,  resembling  kites  and  catching 
fish  in  the  night  in  the  river  flowing  between  Suruga  and  Totomi 
provinces.  They  are  called  Tengu.  **  This  will  be,"  Kikuoka 
adds,  '*  what  the  people  call  *  the  artless  tree-leaf  Tengu*  '*. 
From  this  expression  we  learn  that  the  koppa  Teng^  was 
considered  quite  harmless  and  not  possessed  of  any  magic  art. 
Nowhere  else,  however,  do  we  find  this  kind  of  Tengu  men- 
tioned. 

On  p.   46  seqq.  Inoue  treats  of  the  so-called  Tengu-skalls 
and    TengU'Claws,    which   are    believed    by    the   people   to    be 

I  YVnjrwvon,  p.  24. 
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really  the  skulls  and  claws  of  Tengu.  On  the  former  a  work 
was  written  in  1776,  entitled  **  Tengu  dokurb  kantei  engi^^^  ; 
and  the  latter  are  discussed  in  the  '*  Tengu  no  tsumaishi  se/f/fo- 
and  also  by  Hayashi  Kazan  (in  the  Tenguron,  p.  47). 
The  skulls,  which  are  found  on  the  seashore,  are  apparently  the 
head-bones  of  a  fish  ;  the  claws  (sometimes  found  in  mountain 
recesses)  are  nothing  but  the  so-called  thunder-stones  or 
thunder-axes,  the  weapons  of  the  stone- period,  which  all  over 
the  world  are  considered  as  thunder-axes.  The  above-mentioned 
Sbosan  chomon  kishtjfi  speaks  already  in  this  sense  about  the 
Tengu-claws  (p.  574). 

On  p.  49  seqq.  Indue  describes  some  deeds  of  the  Tengu: — 

(1)  The  so-called  Tengu-tsubute^ ,  or  **  Tengu-pebbles",  the 
throwing  of  tiles  and  pebbles  in  the  night  into  houses  to  the 
annoyance  of  the  inmates.  On  p.  61  we  read  a  story  about  a 
yamabushi  who  was  detected  doing  this  himself  in  order  to 
make  the  inhabitants  of  the  house  believe  that  it  was  a  haunted 
house  and  so  call  him  in  to  exorcise  the  demons  by  mantras 
and  prayers. 

Already  in  the  Sboku  Nibongi^  mention  is  made  of  a 
shower  of  tiles,  pebbles  and  earth  clods,  which  in  the  year 
778  came  down  during  twenty  nights  upon  different  houses  in 
the  capital.  There  was  nobody  to  be  seen  to  whom  this  could 
be  asscribed.  Tengu,  however,  were  not  mentioned  in  those 
early  days. 

(2)  TengU'Otoshi^^ :  a  sound  in  the  mountains  as  of  an 
earthquake.  This  reminds  us  of  the  thundering  noise  of  the 
Chinese  Tengu-meteor. 

(3)  T^ttgU'kaze'*  :  a  whirlwind  which  lifts  people  into  the 
air.     In    the   above-quoted    work    Sanshu  kidan  ^    we  find    a 


l^^Ktttt£ie^& 

2  5^  JjJij  m  :H  Iffl  A,  written  in  1818. 

3  H  Ui  iF  W  «"  %,  written  in  1849. 

6  **  B  *  tt,  wriiten  in  797  ;  K.  T.  K.  ii.  p.  597,  ch.  34. 

6  ^«b«. 

7  ^4(1)  A. 

8  H  /fl  f^  M>  written  in  1764.    Cli.  v.  p.  8o7  9eq. 
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Specimen  of  this  kind.  A  woodcutter  was  lifted  up  and  wasleft 
hanging  a  little  above  the  ground.  Blood  was  flowing  out  of 
his  eyes  and  mouth.  It  required  all  the  strength  of  another 
man  to  prevent  him  from  being  carried  away  into  the  air,  and 
this  lasted  for  hours  before  the  demons  let  go  and  dropped 
him  to  the  ground.  According  to  the  author's  opinion,  it  was 
not  the  work  of  Tengu  or  gods  of  the  wood,  but  of  the  spirit 
{M.f  ki,  breath)  of  wild  animals,  especially  of  baboons 
(hihi,  «»  «»). 

(4)  TengU'bi^  :  a  mysterious  light  in  the  mountains,  like 
the  so-called  dragon  Ian  tern  2,  or  fox-fire.  ^  This  is  either  sheet- 
lightning  or  the  will-o'-the-wisp. 

(5)  The  swordsmanship  of  the  Tengu  we  noted  in  the  legend 
of  Yoshitsune  and  in  the  story  of  the  possessed  girl  who 
instructed  a  young  samurai. 

(6)  As  a  sharpshooter  a  Tengu  gave  to  his  pupil  the 
miraculous  gun  which  never  missed  its  aim. 

(7)  The  Tengu*s  penmanship  is  also  well  known  among  the 
people.  Already  in  the  Azuma-kagami  and  in  many  later  books 
ignorant  boys  and  girls,  possessed  by  Tengu,  are  represented 
as  all  at  once  able  to  write  Chinese  characters.  Inoue  gives  on 
the  last  page  of  Vol.  iv.  of  his  Yokwaigaku  kogi  three  specimens 
of  this  so-called  Tengu  writing.  It  is  Sanskrit,  clumsily 
written  by  Shingon  priests. 

(8)  Possession  by  Tengu  (Tei^gu-^alran)-*^  is,  as  we  saw, 
very  frequent,  both  in  olden  times  and  nowadays.  Sometimes 
the  possessed  person  takes  even  the  shape  of  a  Tengu,  and  his 
mouth  and  nose  become  enormous.^ 

(9)  Fires  caused  by  Tengu  are  numberless.  Big  inexplic- 
able fires,  in  the  first  place  in  Buddhist  temples,  and  also  in 
ordinary  houses,  are  all  the  results  of  their  work.  Everything 
strange  and  mysterious  is  ascribed  to  them. 

1  a  m  !k' 

2  «  ®,  ryu  to. 

•'*'  SH  'A,  kit^ane-bi. 

4  ^^H. 

6  Tengu-ron^  p.  54. 
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(10)  Their  bacchanals  gave  birth  to  the  expression 
Tcngu- banquet,  and  their  skill  in  deceiving  mankind  led  to  the 
calling  of  a  false  report  a  Tengu-rumour.' 

As  to  their  pride,  even  nowadays  a  proud  man  is  called  a 
Tengu. 

III.-THE  TENGU  AND  THE  GARUDA. 

Already  in  the  Konjaku  monogatari  (11th  century)  we 
find  the  Tengu  described  in  a  purely  Buddhistic  way.  This 
fact  at  once  raises  the  question  :  Is  it  perhaps  a  Buddhist 
demon,  brought  from  India  via  China  to  Japan  ?  Opinion 
among  Japanese  scholars  on  this  subject  is  divided. 

The  principal  argument  of  the  advocates  for  a  Buddhistic 
origin  is  that  the  Tengu  are  mentioned  in  two  sutras.  the 
Saddharma  smritjrupasthana-sutra ''^  and  the  Emmyo  Jizokyo.^ 
The  first  of  these  works  was  translated  from  Sanskrit  into 
Chinese  in  the  year  539  and  treats  of  the  different  hells,  the 
pretas  and  of  reincarnation  in  animal  shape.  The  second,  how- 
ever, which  is  not  to  be  found  in  Nanjo*s  Catalogue,  was,  accord- 
ingto  HiRATA,**  written  in  Japan,  and  from  a  living  Japanese 
authority  I  learn  that  it  was  the  work  of  a  Japanese  in  the 
Tokugawa  period.  Edkins  refers  in  his  Chinese  Buddhism  ^ 
to  a  Ti-tsang  sutra  in  connection  with  the  Buddhist  hells,  and 
quotes  from  it  a  story  of  a  Brahman  maiden,  who  visited  her 
mother  in  hell  and  became  the  Ti-tsang(4  iK,  Jizo)  Bodhisattva. 
Professor  Nanjo  pointed  out  to  me  two  sutras,  Nos.  64  and 
1003  of  his  Catalogue,  in  the  titles  of  which  Jizo  is  mentioned, 
but  in  none  of  them  do  I  find  mention  of  the  Tengu. 

The  author  of  the  ShasckishTi  (before  1312)  asserts  that 
this  demon   was  never  spoken  of  in   the  orthodox    Buddhist 


1  Teiigu-satft,  j^  «l  ^  ffc. 

2  IE  i£  ^  A  ISy  Seibo  ntnaho  kyd ;    Buntu    Namjo's  Catalofftie  of  tKe 
IMpitoha,  no.  67v. 

4  Kokon  yomiko,  Cli.  i. 
6  P.  225  seqq. 
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scriptures.*  Bakin*  says  that  there  is  no  proof  whatever  that 
the  Tengu  was  really  derived  from  the  figdkvd  five  hundred 
years  before  his  time. 

As  to  the  Seibo  nensho  kyd?  according  to  Inoue*  we  read 
there,  in  Ch.  18^:  **All  said  that  Uruka  (S  i*  il)  (W  says:  a 
Ten^)  descended  **  ;  and  in  ch.40^:  **  There  was  a  great  light  in 
the  air  just  like  a  Tengu  "  and  **  it  was  said  that  a  great  Tengu 
had  been  seen.**  From  these  short  references  it  is  clear  that  it  is 
not  the  Japanese  demon  but  the  Chinese  meteor-Tengu  which  is 
thus  spoken  of.  As  the  translations  of  the  Buddhist  scriptures 
into  Chinese  are  often  very  free,  the  demon  mentioned  in  the 
original  text  was  probably  quite  different  from  the  **  Celestial 
Dog*'. 

In  the  Emmyd  Jizdkyd  the  different  Buddhist  demons  are 
enumerated  in  the  following  order:  Celestial  Dragons,  Yakshas, 
Tengu  and  **  Earth-Queens  *'  (rh  iS)."  When  we  compare  this 
with  the  enumeration  of  the  highest  beings  of  Southern  Bud- 
dhism, as  we  find  them  in  Kern*s  Manual  of  Indian  Buddhism, 
we  see  there  the  Nagas  and  Yakshas  mentioned  after  the 
Garudas,  *'  winged  beings  flying  through  the  sky  like  lightning'*. 
No  doubt  there  is  connection  between  these  Garudas  and  the 
Tengu.  In  Gruenwedel*s  Mythologit  des  Buddhismus  in  Tibet 
und  dcr  Mongolci  the  Garudas  are  described  as  represented  in 
Lamaism  with  a  fat  (human)  body,  human  arms  to  which 
wings  are  attached,  and  a  horned  bird's  head  They  are 
deadly  enemies  of  the  Nagas  (Serpents  identititd  with  the 
the  Chinese  Dragons)  and  belong  to  the  attendants  of  the 
dreadful  gods.  In  an  allegorical  sense  they  are  a  kind  of 
symbol  of  victory ;  there  is  a  big  wooden  Garuda  in  the 
Mongolian  mountain  Adun  Tselon ;   it  is  sitting  on  a   rock  and 

1  Cli.  viii.  p.  16  a. 

2  L  1.  p.  1049. 

3  :A:  iK  f¥,  fh  ^^.,^-Un  (i^mall  edition  of  the  Tripiuka,  IB  H  i( 
IS). 

4  Tertguront  p.  3. 

5  This  must  be  a  mistake,  for  in  ch.  18  {^H,  p.  1-5)  this  passage  is  not 
to  be  found. 

6  ?ififH,  p.  26. 

7  Comp.  above  p.  80. 
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is  probably  a  memorial  of  some  historical  event.  They  are  also 
represented  by  the  l.rHmaists  as  birds  with  human  faces  and 
hands. ^  On  p.  188  we  see  a  Garuda,  as  always  represented  when 
they  are  cult-figures,  standing  upon  a  dying  Nagi,  or  Female  Ser- 
pent, and  piercing  her  body  with  enormous  claws.  He  stretches 
out  his  winged  arms  on  bothsidos.  Hislegsare  feathered  bird's 
legs,  his  body  is  human,  and  his  horned  head  is  that  of  a  bird 
with  a  big  curved  beak.  On  p.  26  we  see  a  Garuda  as  an 
eagle  or  kite  with  a  kind  of  head-dress  and  earrings,  carrying 
away  a  Nagi  and  on  the  same  page  another  figure  of  the  same, 
entirely  human  but  with  long  wings  at  the  back.  On  p.  121 
the  Garuda  is  an  ornament  of  Maitreya*s  throne;  the  homed, 
bird-headed,  winged  demon  is  killing  a  Naga.  On  p.  25  we 
read  that  both  Nagas  and  Garudas  are  able  to  change  them- 
selves into  men. 

When  we  reflect  upon  these  data  we  discover  at  once 
several  points  of  resemblance  between  the  Tengu  of  the  Kon- 
jaku  Monogatari  and  the  Garuda.  Both  have  the  shape  of 
an  eagle  or  kite,  both  can  assume  a  human  shape,  both  are 
enemies  of  the  dragons  and  carry  them  away.  The  Garuda  is 
also  represented,  as  in  later  Japanese  sources,  as  half  human  or 
as  a  man  with  wings  ;  probably  only  later  variations  of  his 
original  bird's  shape.  But  we  do  not  read  about  his  opposing 
Buddhism  and  Buddhist  priests  by  appearing  as  a  Buddha, 
priest  or  nun.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Tengu  of  the  Konjaku 
Mono^atan  is  a  mixture  of  the  Garuda  with  other  Buddhist 
devils,  the  Temma  or  Heavenly  Devils,  whom  we  have  found  so 
often  mentioned  in  the  Japanese  references.  As  to  the  Chinese 
meteor-Tengu,  this  is  certainly  quite  different  from  the  Garuda 
and  has  nothing  to  do  with  Buddhism  ^,  but  his  name  was 
borrowed  by   the  Japanese  and  applied  to  their  demon.      In 


1  Pg.  191.    Gomp.  Qbuenwedel,  BuddhiMiache  Kuwsi  in  Indien  (2nd  ed 
1900)  pp.  47,  seqq. 

2  As  to  the  Chinese  mountain  devil,  the  only  reference  which  has  perhaps 
anything  to  do  with  the  Garuda  is  I  Shi-ghen's  statement  that  the  Tenga 
come  from  the  Phoenix  peak  (above  p.  29).  According  to  Waddeix 
{I/imaimn,  p.  367 U he  term  *' Phoenix''  is  equivalent  to  '* Garuda",  so  the 
Phoenix-peak  could  be  '*  Ooruda-lmta",  as  Professor  Speteb  was  kind 
enoagh  to  point  out  io  me. 
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m}'  opinion  there  existed,  long  before  Buddhism  came  to  Japan, 
an  original  Japanese  demon  of  the  mountains  and  woods, 
having  the  shape  of  a  bird.  Afterwards  the  Japanese  Buddhist 
priests,  who  liked  to  clothe  the  Shinto  gods  and  demons  in  a 
Buddhistic  garb,  simply  identified  this  demon  with  their 
Garuda,  and  gave  him  at  the  same  time  some  qualities  of  other 
Indian  devils  and  the  name  of  the  Chinese  **  Celestial  Dog.*' 
But  from  China  came  a  stream  of  legends  and  conceptions, 
and  as  time  passed  Chinese  elements  kept  constantly  creeping 
into  the  Japanese  Tengu  legends. 

A  book  of  the  Shin  segt,  the  Shishishu^,  identifies  the 
Tengu  with  Gane9a  on  account  of  the  human  shape  and  the 
elephant's  trunk,  but  this  theory  is  out  of  the  question, 
because  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  bird^s  shape  of  the  Tengu. 

Flokenz  says  in  his  Japanische  Mythologie-  that  ac- 
cording to  TsuBOi's  opinion  the  Tengu  came  from  India 
and  are  at  any  rate  known  in  Thibet,  where  they 
play  the  part  of  devils  of  hell  in  the  religious  comedies  of 
Lamaism.  Probably  the  Garudas  are  meant,  because  neither 
in  Waddell*s  Lamaism  nor  in  Gkuenwedel's  above  quoted 
work  are  the  Celestial  Dogs  mentioned  as  such.  Already  in 
SiEBOLD*s  Nippon^  we  find  the  Tengu  identified  with  the  Garuda 
as  well  as  in  Gruenwedel's  Buddhistische  Kunst  in  IndienA 

On  p.  142  note  16)  of  the  same  book  Plorenz  states  that 
the  popuhir  belief  explains  the  "  Taka  tsu  kami  (S  ^  it)  no 
wasahahi^'  in  the  Oho-harahi  or  Great  Purification, /.c.  the 
"  calamities  sent  by  the  Gods  of  the  Heights",  as  those  coming 
from  the  Tengu  and  the  Thundergod.  Although  the  Garuda 
and  the  name  Tengu  were  imported  long  after  the  purification 
formula  was  made,  it  is  quite  possible  that  these  Gods  of  the 
Heights  were  really  the  old  bird-shaped  Japanese  mountain 
demons  to  whom  the  name  Tengu  was  in  later  times  applied. 


1  *S  >j*^  ^• 

2  Pg.  6,  note  9. 

3  Vol.v.  p.  154. 

i  2nd  ed.,  p.  51. 
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IV.-CONCLUSIONS. 

In  recalling  all  the  above-mentioned  references,  we  can 
follow  the  course  of  the  Tengu  through  Japanese  history. 

In  the  eighth  century  we  found  only  the  Chinese  Meteor- 
Tengu,  which  was  wholly  unknown  to  the  Japanese  people  and 
was  only  mentioned  by  a  Chinese  priest.  The  kana-writing 
**  Ama-tsu-kitsune  *',  and  the  fact  that  the  tricks  of  the  Japan- 
ese Tengu  of  later  days  remind  us  very  much  of  those  of  the 
Chinese  celestial  foxes,  brought  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Japanese  have  confounded  these  two  demons. 

In  the  ninth  century  the  Japanese  Tengu  was  not  yet 
mentioned,  but  in  the  tentA  he  appeared  as  a  demon  of  the 
woods  and  mountain  recesses,  who  deceived  mankind  and 
decoyed  them  by  music. 

In  the  eleventh  century  we  got  extensive  information 
from  the  Konjaku  Monogatari.  The  fact  that  such  a  great 
number  of  legends  was  devoted  to  the  Tengu  proves  that  he 
was  already  very  popular.  He  had  the  shape  of  a  kite,  but 
could  change  himself  into  a  Buddha,  a  prie.st  or  a  nun,  in  order 
to  delude  the  people,  especially  priests,  and  hinder  Buddha's 
Law.  But  his  magic  power  could  be  overcome  by  strong  incan- 
tations. He  was  believed  to  have  come  from  India  (because  he 
was  identified  with  the  Garuda)  and  to  be  capable  of  human 
reincarnation.  He  lived  in  the  mountains  and  was  worshipped 
there  by  those  who  wished  to  get  magic  power.  He  possessed 
men  and  spoke  through  their  mouths,  or  carried  them  away 
through  the  air  in  his  original  kite's  shape.  All  his  tricks 
were  intended  to  do  harm  to  Buddhism. 

In  the  twelfth  century  the  Tengu  were  considered  the  puni- 
shed ghosts  of  the  dead.  We  read  then  for  the  first  time  about 
the  Tengu-road  as  a  punishment  of  hell  for  proud  priests,  who 
were  only  devout  in  appearance ;  further,  about  a  temple  and  an 
image  of  the  Tengu,  the  **  Lord  of  Heaven  ",  on  Atago-yama, 
and  about  the  Tengu  of  Hieizan.  No  longer  were  they  the 
enemies  of  Buddhism  alone,  but  they  also  haunted  the  Emperor 
himself,  whom  they  made  blind,  probably  in  order  to  cause 
confusion  in    the   world.     Possession  of  ^tsotvs  and  s^^akin^ 
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through  them  was  very  common,  but  there  was  no   instance  of 
carrying  away  priests  or  other  people. 

In  the  thirteenth  century,  again,  another  picture  foac 
before  our  eyes.  Next  to  the  high  priests  who  after  death  had 
fallen  upon  the  Tengu-road  on  account  of  their  pride  or  heresy, 
and  who  possessed  the  Empress  as  well  as  a  little  girl,  we 
found  mention  of  the  angry  ghost  of  the  Emperor  Sutoku,  who 
became  a  Tengu  from  hatred  of  his  brother,  and  of  another 
Tengu  who,  possessing  several  persons,  professed  to  be  the 
Emperor  Go  Shirakawa*s  ghost  and  demanded  worship.  To  be 
worshipped  by  mankind  was  the  aim  of  the  Tengu  next  to 
throwing  the  world  into  disorder  and  antagonizing  Buddhism. 
For  the  first  time  they  were  called  **  A/ono  no  ke**  (tt  ^  fl  or 
fl,  the  spirits  or  spooks  of  beings),  and  were  considered  as 
belonging  to  the  same  kind  of  beings  as  foxes  and  **  terrestrial 
dogs.'' 

At  this  time  they  began  to  appear  in  the  shape  of  yamar 
bushi,  and  also  as  skillful  swordsmen.  War  and  fire  they 
caused  to  appear,  reminding  us  by  the  former  of  the  Chinese 
meteor-Tengu,  which  caused  war  wherever  it  descended,  and 
by  the  latter  of  the  Chinese  bird  chi  niao  (^  S^),  which  revenged 
itself  on  man  by  setting  houses  on  fire. 

The  Jikkinsho  is  in  so  far  more  antique,  that  it  represents 
the  demon  in  his  old  shape  of  a  kite,  which  appears  as  Buddha; 
and  the  Kokon  chomonshu  also  describes  him  as  still  hindering 
priests  in  their  religious  work  and  carrying  them  away  and 
binding  them  on  high  trees  or  towers.  Yet  there  are  new 
features  among  these  old  legends.  For  instance,  the  Tengu 
steal  children  only  with  the  intention  of  vexing  the  parents, 
and  then  bring  them  back  in  a  stupefied  condition,  after  having 
filled  them  up  with  dirty  things  which  seemed  to  be  delicious 
food.  There  is  a  striking  resemblance  between  these  details  and 
the  Chinese  legends  we  quoted  above.'  Apparently  different 
Chinese  elements,  especially  of  demons  of  the  mountains  and 
woods,  were  more  and  more  embodied  in  our  Japanese  demon. 
His  penmanship,  which  appeared  already  at  that  time,   must 

1   Pp29  8eqq. 
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be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  he  was  considered  as  the  ghost 
of  a  priest,  whose  knowledge  remained  with  him  after  death. 

The  ibrteenth  century  brought  us  new  material  in  its 
descriptions  of  Tengu  meetings  and  of  the  way  in  which  the 
Tengu  were  punished  by  hell.  They  were  burned  either  by  a 
flaming  net  or  by  boiling  lead,  and  after  a  while  they  came  to 
life  again.  The  character  of  the  assemblies  was  different.  In 
the  Shasekishu  they  were  only  congregations  of  monks  in  a 
monastery,  or  meetings  of  dancing  yamabushi,  but  in  the 
Taiheiki  the  Great  Tengu  came  together  to  deliberate  as  to  how 
war  could  be  brought  about,  and  they  showed  their  knowledge 
of  the  past  and  future. 

The  distinction  is  now  made,  also,  between  good  and 
bad  Tengu,  while  formerly  they  were  all  bad.  The  good  ones 
were  masters  of  the  bad  ones,  and  instructed  priests  regarding 
sacred  rites  and  doctrines.  The  figure  of  the  Tengu,  dancing 
in  the  night,  became  quite  common  at  that  time.  Already  in 
the  Konjaku  Monogatari  we  read  about  dancing  nuns  in  the 
mountains,  who  were  believed  to  be  Tengu ;  and  the  samurai 
who  danced  and  laughed  and  sang  after  Kiyomori's  death 
were  considered  as  being  possessed  by  Tengu.  Drinking,  danc- 
ing and  singing  became  more  and  more  the  characteristic 
pleasures  of  these  demons. 

Their  incendiarism  was  not  confined  to  monasteries,  al- 
though these  were  their  principal  prey,  but  was  extended 
also  to  ordinary  houses.  Sometimes  they  carried  away 
children  and  afterwards  laid  them  down  unconscious  upon 
a  roof  somewhere.  We  found  them  in  their  old  kite  shape, 
or  as  yajnabushi,  with  the  beak  or  the  claws,  the  sparkling 
eyes  and  the  wings  of  the  kite.  They  were  the  ghosts  of  proud, 
ambitious,  covetous  or  flattering  priests,  or  of  Emperors  such 
as  Sutoku,  Go  Toba  and  Go  Daigo;  who  all  died  in  anger,  the 
former  two  on  account  of  their  exile,  the  latter  because  he  had 
been  expelled  from  Kyoto  (1336). 

As   for  the   mountains,   that    were   inhabited    by   Tengu, 

Atago,  Otake,    Hieizan  and  Kimpusen   were   mentioned,   and 

Tar6b5  of  Atago  was  placed,  after  the  Emperors,   in  the  first 

rank.     It  is  remarkable  that  the  atit\\OT  o£  tVifc  Taihieiki  ^^xc 
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sidered  the  Tengu  of  Hieizan  as  instruments  of  Hijoshi,  the 
Shin  15  god  of  that  mountain,  in  the  case  of  the  collapse  of  the 
theatre  in  the  capital. 

At  that  time  we  saw  the  demons,  not  only  inciting  men  to 
war  by  possessing  them,  or  by  being  reborn  as  men,  but  also 
taking  part  in  their  wars,  either  by  calling  out  warriors,  or  by 
appearing  themselves  in  battle  array  in  order  to  mislead  both 
parties.  This  reminds  us  of  the  Garudas,  who  were  not  only 
symbols  of  victory^,  but  whose  shape  was  chosen  by 
Abhayakara  in  his  battle  against  the  army  of  the  Turushkas 
(Mohamedans)-. 

In  the  Yosbino  shut,  however,  they  were  simply  mountain 
demons  who  seized  men,  and  whose  long  nose,  doubtless  a 
survival  of  the  bird's  bill,  we  found  mentioned  there  for  the 
first  time. 

The  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  brought  no  new 
information.  It  is  strange  that  the  Tengu  did  not  appear  in 
such  popular  tales  as  the  Otogi  sosbi,  at  least  not  in  the  oldest 
ones.  For  the  Mottomo  no  Soshi  belongs  already  to  the  17th 
century  (1620).  He  is  there  a  common  demon  of  the  woods, 
who  lives  in  the  tops  of  trees,  intoxicates  himself  by  eating 
mushrooms  and  is  dangerous  to  men. 

The  seventeenth  century  shows  the  Tengu,  as  far  as  we  see 
them  in  Razan*s  work,  as  formerly,  to  be  ghosts  of  the  dead 
who  became  demons,  and  who  assembled  on  their  special 
mountains  to  deliberate  about  war.  Murder  and  fire 
were  still  their  watchwords.  They  appeared  as  foxes,  doves, 
boys,  priests  or  yamabushi,  Buddhas  or  Bodhisattvas,  pos- 
sessed persons  and  introduced  strange  songs  and  dances 
amongst  the  people  as  forebodings  of  war. 

For  the  first  time  we  read  about  their  enormous  strength, 
by  which  they  enabled  men  whom  they  possessed  to  throw  big 
Stones  and  other  heavy  objects  about  as  if  they  were  feathers. 
Their  extraordinary  skill  in  climbing  they  showed  by  making 
the  possessed  persons  perform  breakneck  feats  on  the  tops  of 
rocks  and  the  roofs  of  houses  and  temples. 

1.      GRaBNWEDEL,  1.1.  p.  101. 

2.    Gbuenwedel,  \.\.  p.  Vi. 
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Good-natured  Tengu,  however,  who  protected  Buddhism 
instead  of  fighting  it,  are  described  by  the  Shinchomonshu. 
They  served  in  monasteries  and  protected  them  afterwards 
against  fire,  living  in  the  crypt omeria  trees  before  the  gate  ;  or 
they  descended  from  their  brilliant  palaces  on  the  tops  of 
inaccessible  mountain  peaks  in  order  to  build  a  splendid  mo- 
nastery all  in  anight.  The  Great  Tengu,  who  was  the  Lord  of 
such  a  palace,  had  sparkling  eyes  and  a  big  nose;  his  followers 
were  yamabushi.  Sometimes  a  learned  priest  changed  during 
life  into  a  Tengu  and  flew  away. 

The  eighteenth  century  proved  by  the  extent  of  the  writings 
devoted  to  this  subject  what  important  demons  the  Tengu  were 
in  that  time.  They  were  not  only  the  heroes  of  a  great  number 
gof  leends.  but  many  scholars  each  devoted  to  them  a  chapter 
of  their  learned  books.  They  lived  on  the  mountain  tops  and 
seized  persons  who  did  wrong  in  the  woods,  and  tore  them  to 
pieces.  They  were  demons,  coming  forth  from  accumulated 
yin  (^%}  products  of  the  darkness.  In  the  shape  of  yamabushi 
they  stole  children  and  brought  them  back  as  idiots  or  at  least 
in  a  state  of  imbecility.  They  put  them  down  upon  temple 
roofs  or  let  them  fall  from  the  sk}',  appearing  themselves  some- 
times, as  in  remote  ages,  in  the  shape  of  kite.  The  villagers 
night  after  night  beat  gongs  and  drums  to  call  them  and  cried : 
"Bring  back,  bring  back  !  *'  On  the  other  hand,  we  found  them 
as  servants  in  monasteries,  which  they  afterwards  protected 
and  endowed  with  all  kinds  of  miraculous  gifts.  They  showed 
their  strength  by  hurling  enormous  stones  and  carrying  away 
trees, and  they  were  dangerous  to  those  who  challenged  them. 
When  they  became  angry,  clouds  arose,  it  became  pitchdark, 
the  rain  fell  in  torrents,  and  thunder  and  storm  raged  over 
the  heads  of  the  unhappy  culprits.  This  was  specially  the  case 
in  their  own  valleys,  when  men  entered  them.  They  acted 
entirely  as  tree  spirits  (kodama).  Woe  to  him  who  damaged 
their  trees,  even  if  he  pulled  off  only  a  single  leaf!  They, 
the  dogguests  (Au-A/n,  ^  '^)  tried  to  kill  him,  or  they  sowed 
discord  among  the  villagers  who  did  mischief  in  their 
woods. 
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They  feasted  and  danced  in  the  night  in  their  splendid 
palaces  deep  in  the  mountains,  and  disappeared  with  palace 
and  all  at  daybreak.  Their  precious  presents  to  human 
visitors  turned  out  to  be  of  no  value  at  all.  They  had, 
according  to  Sorai,  noses  like  the  beak  of  a  hawk. 

We  find  in  all  these  details  a  mixture  of  old  elements  with 
new.  Hitherto  the  wood  demon,  who  made  wind,  rain  and 
thunder,  did  not  appear  ;  the  other  characteristics  we  already 
knew. 

In  the  nineteenth  century  the  popularity  of  the  Tengu  had 
not  decreased.  On  the  contrary,  they  had  risen  to  the  rank  of 
ffods  of  the  wood,  to  whom  oflerings  were  made  to  pacify  them, 
as  is  the  practice  with  all  primitive  peoples  the  world  over.*  If 
the  wood-cutters  neglected  this,  they  met  with  all  kinds  of  small 
accidents  or  great  calamities.  The  Tengu  were  throwing  trees 
and  stones  and  rocks  about  so  violently  that  the  mountains 
shook.  When  women  or  unclean  persons  entered  their  abodes, 
they  tore  them  to  pieces  and  threw  their  bodies  into  woods  and 
ravines.  They  caused  rain  and  wind  and  threw  down  tiles  and 
pebbles.  They  were  responsible  for  the  whirlwinds  which 
carried  people  into  the  air,  and  for  the  mysterious  lights  which 
twinkled  in  the  mountains. 

They  gave  success  to  the  hunters  who  promised  them 
offering  of  fish,  and  transferred  their  own  skill  in  shooting 
and  fencing  to  the  boys  they  stole  and  the  girls  they  possessed. 
The  tops  of  trees  were  their  favourite  abodes  and  feasting 
was  their  delight.  They  were  so  powerful  that  even  the 
Shogun  was  apparently  afraid  of  them  and  his  officials  begged 
them  to  go  away  before  their  Lord  arrived.  Next  to  these 
mighty  gods  of  the  wood  there  were  others  who  were  only 
messengers  of  Fudo  or  Kompira,  and  again  others,  the  koppa 
or  tree-leaf  Tengu,  who  did  not  possess  any  magic  power 
whatever  and  lived  peacefully  in  their  own  particular  trees. 
These  latter  had  the  shape  of  big  kites,  just  as  their  forefathers 
did  in  the  days  of  old. 
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Even  nowadays  all  these  ideas  are  alive  among  the 
country  people.  They  still  beat  drums  and  call  to  the  Tengu 
to  bring  back  stolen  children,  and  they  offer  the  Tengu  cake 
before  cutting  down  trees.  They  still  worship  the  demons  in 
their  temples  on  mountain  tops,  as,  for  example,  on  Atago- 
yama.  Every  year  there  is  a  remarkable  festival  at  the  temple 
called  Kami  no  kura,  at  Kumano.  built  on  the  top  of  a  high 
rock,  and  dedicated  to  the  Tengu  Takagami.  Over  the 
steep  steps,  which  lead  from  the  foot  of  the  rock  to  the  temple, 
old  and  young  men  hurry  up  and  down  with  burning  torches, 
and  he  who  makes  the  descent  6rst  is  applauded  by  the  crowd, 
and  formerly  received  a  bag  of  rice  from  the  lord  of  the  castle. 
The  hill  above  the  temple  is  the  playground  of  the  Tengu.* 

It  is  quite  natural  that  these  old  customs  should  be  kept  up 
by  the  people.  Everywhere  primitive  belief  dies  hard,  and  in 
such  a  mountainous  country  as  Japan  the  demons  of  mountains 
and  woods  play,  of  course,  a  great  part  in  the  imagination  of 
the  country-folk.  If  a  child  has  got  lost  in  the  woods,  it  is 
self-evident  to  them  that  it  has  been  stolen  by  the  demons,  and 
if  it  is  found  again  after  a  while  in  an  exhausted  condition,  the 
conclusion  is  obvious  that  the  robbers  have  brought  it  back. 
We  find  these  ideas  among  other  peoples  as  well  as  in  Japan.* 
We  can  be  sure  that  they  existed  here  long  before  the  coming 
of  Chinese  civilization  and  Buddhism.  But  afterwards,  no 
doubt,  these  both  had  a  great  influence  on  those  primitive 
beliefs. 

China's  rich  folklore  brought  an  enormous  amount  of  new 
material  to  enrich  the  fancy  of  the  people,  and  Chinese  names 
were  applied  to  Japanese  ideas.  How  the  people  were  instructed 
by  the  Buddhist  priests  we  learned*  from  a  passage  in  the 
Nihongi,  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  people,  hearing  all  these  un- 
known things,  mixed  them  up  and  confused,  for  instance.  Celestial 
Dogs  and  Celestial  Foxes  in  such  a  way  that  the  deeds  of  the 
latter  were  ascribed  to  the  former.  The  original  Japanese 
mountain    demon,    who   had    the  shape  of  a   bird,  but   could 


1  Murray,  Handbook  for  travdlera  in  Jopan^  7  th  ed.,  p.  392. 
2  Comp.  FRAZKRf  Golden  Bought  i.  p.  \S5. 
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change  himself  into  a  man  and  play  all  kinds  of  tricks  on  the 
people,  got  the  name  of  the  Chinese  Celestial  Dog.  This  was 
possible  because  the  latter  was  not  only  a  meteor,  but  also  a 
mountain  devil.  It  is  remarkable  how  in  the  course  of  time 
thejapanese  demon  acquired  the  qualities  of  the  Chinese  meteor, 
because  he  had  received  its  name,  such  qualities,  for  instance,  as 
the  causing  of  war,  and  thunder,  and  bright  dazzling  light ;  while 
on  the  other  hand  a  lot  of  tricks  were  imputed  to  him,  which 
belonged  to  the  department  of  the  Chinese  Celestial  Foxes  and 
all  kinds  of  Chinese  demons  of  the  mountains  and  woods. 

But  there  was  still  another  mighty  factor  which  called  its 
influence  into  play,  and  that  was  Buddhism,  The  priests, 
extraordinarily  clever  in  their  propaganda,  saw  at  once  the  re- 
semblance of  these  demons  to  their  own  Garudas  as  well  as  to 
the  other  Buddhist  demons  and  demoniacal  ghosts  of  the 
dead.  It  was  a  trifle  for  them  to  annex  them  and  to 
put  them  into  a  Buddhist  frame,  just  as  they  did  with 
ail  the  Shinto  gods.  They  invented  even  a  Tengu-road  as  a 
special  kind  of  punishment  of  hell,  and  erected  temples  and 
images  in  order  to  pacify  the  angry  ghosts. 

Yet  the  Japanese-Chinese  mixture  of  ideas  did  not  die  out 
under  the  exotic  pressure.  On  the  contrary,  the  gay,  strong 
mountain  demon  who  deluded  mankind  by  all  kinds  of  tricks 
and  killed  or  haunted  them  if  they  penetrated  into  his 
abode,  freed  himself  in  the  course  of  the  centuries  more  and 
more  from  Buddhist  influence,  and  the  present  time  knows  him 
again  in  his  true  nature  of  demon  of  the  mountains  and  woods. 

ADDENDA  ET  CORRIGENDA. 
P.  28,  Dote  2 :  Ming  dynasty,  read  Liao  dynasty. 
P.  29,  note  1 :  A  read  %. 
P.  29,  note  2  :  f^,  read  J^l-      * 
P.  80,  note  3 :  3Sk,  read  jpt. 
P.  30,  note  4:  suwah  {^),  read  CHi  (^ 
P.  81,  line  10:  X,  read  X- 
P.  82,  note  1 :  Kan  Pao,  -f-  J(,  read  ^  H- 
P.  34,  note  1 :  K  read  S^. 
P.  85,  note  2 :  p.  29,  read  p.  30. 
P.  86,  note  2 :  ^,  read  ft. 
P.  44,  note  2 :  p.  29,  read  p.  30. 
P.  48,  note  2 :  p  24,  read  p.  25. 
P.  ol,  note  2  :  p  24,  note  4,  read  |>.  49,  note  2. 

P.  60,  line  25,  above  ''The  VoshiM  «A5i,"  rtrad:  J  4.    Fourteenth  Century. 
P.  69,  note  3 :  ;^,  read  it 
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Mr.  E.  W.  Clement  related  the  following  incidents  of  a  climb  up  Mount 

Triukuba : — 

By  superstitious  people  it  has  always  been  considered  dangerous  to  make 
the  ascent  of  Mount  Tsukuba  after  eating  the  flesh  of  birds  or  beasts ;  for  the 
ktuni  (gods)  hate  and  punish  the  unclean,  and  sometimes  tengu  (sky  dogs) 
appear  and  kick  down  those  who  have  eaten  or  done  any  unclean  thing.  The 
faithful  worshipper,  therefore,  keeps  a  seven  days'  fast,  in  order  to  make  his 
body  pure  and  clean.  We,  however,  were  sacrilegious  enough  to  indulge  in 
'^unclean"  chicken,  to  strengthen  us  the  more  for  the  arduous  climb,  but  we 
failed  to  meet  any  tenffu.  Our  frequent  slipping  during  the  climb  was, 
however,  laid  to  the  tengu. 

On  our  way  home  we  heard  an  interesting  story  about  a  Mount  Atago 
near  which  we  paraed.  On  that  hill  there  were  formerly  twelve  shrines 
dedicated  to  tengu  (sky  dogs);  but  once  upon  a  time  another  was  added  under 
the  following  circumstances.  In  a  temple  near  Mount  Tsukuba  was  a  young 
boy  whose  old  mother  often  visited  him.  On  one  occasion,  as  she  expressed 
a  wish  to  go  to  the  island  of  Tsushima,  he  agreed  to  take  her,  and,  carrying 
her  on  his  back,  he  flew  very  swiftly  to  that  place  and  back  again.  When 
they  had  returned  to  the  temple,  the  boy  said,  that,  as  he  was  very  tired,  he 
must  go  to  sleep  awhile  in  the  next  room«  but  cautioned  his  mother  not  to 
look  in  on  him.  After  a  little,  she,  moved  by  curiosity  or  anxiety,  peeped  in 
and  discovered  a  tengu,  which  at  once  flew  away.  At  the  next  festival  on 
Mount  Atago,  when  the  people  were  preparing  a  tray  of  food  for  each  of  the 
twelve  shrines,  they  received  orders  from  the  priest  to  prepare  thirteen  trays, 
as  a  new  tengu  had  just  come.  That  neighbourhood  is  saia  to  abound  in  tengu 
and  stories  thereof.  In  fact,  it  is  one  of  the  great  tengu  centres  of  activity 
mentioned  in  Dr.  de  Visser's  paper. 

Mr.  Clement  also  related  a  story  which  he  had  heard  the  previous  day 
from  Prof.  Swift,  to  the  following  purport : 

A  wood-cutter  on  a  remote  and  lonely  mountain  side  found  a  beautiful 
feather  fan  at  the  foot  of  a  tall  augi  fcedar).  After  examining  it  carefblly  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  tne  fan  of  a  tengu.  Then  he  remembered 
that  his  grandmother  had  told  him  how  the  tengu  made  its  liose  grow  by 
fanning  it,  and  it  occurred  to  him  to  experiment  on  himself.  So  he  slowly 
fanned  his  nose  repeating,  '*  Grow  nose !  grow  I "  And  his  nose  suddenly 
began  to  grow  longer  and  longer  until  he  could  not  bear  its  weight.  He  then 
lay  down  on  the  ground  and  the  nose  continued  to  grow.  Just  then  he  heard 
a  great  rustling  in  the  top  of  the  sugi  and  looking  up  beheld  the  tengu  glaring 
at  him  angrily.  He  was  helpless.  The  tengu  flew  down  and  seized  the  end 
of  his  nose — still  growing — and  quickly  twisted  it  around  the  trunk  of  the 
sugi ;  then  he  picked  up  the  fan  and  flew  away  into  the  depths  of  the  forest. 
The  poor  young  man  was  almost  dead  with  fear  and  pain,  and  lay  there 
thinking  that  his  end  had  came.  Luckily,  however,  he  was  found  by  a  friend, 
who,  seeing  his  plight,  pulled  the  long  nose  out  by  the  roots  and  set  him  free. 
Thus  the  mischievous  young  fellow  who  had  dared  to  play  with  a  tengv^t  fan 
was  brought  home  weeping,  with  a  hole  in  his  face. 

The  President  expressed  the  thanks  of  the  Society  to  Dr.  de  Visser  for 
his  able  and  interesting  paper ;  and  expressed  the  hope  that  while  this  was 
the  writer's  first  appearance  before  the  Society,  it  would  not  be  his  last. 

Mr.  Clement  moved,  and  Mr.  MacNair  seconded,  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
H.E  the  British  Ambassador  for  the  kind  hospitality  of  the  Embassy  for  the 
meeting.    This  was  carried  unanimously  by  a  rising  vote. 

The  hospitality  was  also  extended  to  the  serving  of  refreshments  after 
the  meeting. 
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REVIEWS  OF  DR.  INOUE  TETSUJIRO'S  THREE  VOLUMES 

ON  THIS  PHILOSOPHY* 

BY  WALTER  OENING. 

INTRODUCTION. 


T7T  IS  HARDLY  to  be  expected  that  even  the  educated 
^  portion  of  the  Japanese  nation  will  for  some  genemtions 

take  a  keen  interest  in  the  more  abstruse  and  philosophic 
speculations  of  the  West.  Neither  the  past  history  of  the 
Japanese  nor  their  prevailing  tastes  show  any  tendency  to 
idealism.  They  are  lovers  of  the  practical  and  the  real.  Neither 
the  fancies  of  Gokthe  nor  the  reveries  of  Hegel  are  to  their 
liking.  Our  poetry  and  our  philosophy  and  the  mind  that 
appreciates  them  are  alike  the  result  of  a  network  of  subtle 
influences  to  which  the  Japanese  are  comparative  strangers. 

It  is  maintained  by  some,  and  1  think  justly,  that  the 
lack  of  idealism  in  the  Japanese  mind  renders  the  life  of  even 
the  most  cultivated  a  mechanical,  humdrum  affair  when  com- 
pared with  that  of  Westerns.  The  Japanese  cannot  under- 
stand why  our  controversialists  should  wax  so  fervent  over 
psychological,  ethical,  religious,  and  philosophical  questions, 
failing  to  perceive  that  this  fervency  is  the  result  of  the  intense 
interest  taken  in  such  subjects.  The  charms  that  the  cultured 
Western  mind  finds  in  the  world  of  fancy  and  romance,  in 
questions  themselves  irrespective  of  their  practical  bearings,  is 
for  the  most  part  unintelligible  to  the  Japanese. 

With  a  view  of  doing  something  towards  remedying  this 
defect,  the  Japanese  Philosophical  Society  (Nihon  Tetsugakkwai) 

*  Most  of  the  matter  given  in  this  paper  appeared  in  the  coIuuinB  of  the 
Japan  Daily  Mail  Home  years  ago,  and  my  thanks  are  due  to  the  editor  of 
that  Journal  for  permission  to  make  use  of  \l  \ieTe. 
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was  founded  about  twenty-four  years  ago.  The  Society 
seems  to  have  met  with  as  fair  an  amount  of  success  as 
Societies  of  the  kind  usually  do  in  this  country.  No  published 
record  of  its  early  transactions  exists.  For  several  years  it 
contented  itself  with  holding  monthly  meetings  at  which  papers 
were  read  or  addresses  given,  followed  b\'  a  certain  amount  of 
discussion.  THe  first  number  of  its  monthly  Journal  of 
Transactions  was  published  in  February,  1887.  It  contains  a 
list  of  members,  a  general  statement  of  the  objects  of  the 
Society,  the  rules,  and  several  interesting  papers.  The  mem- 
bers at  that  time  numbered  seventy.  Dr.  Kato  Hiroyuki  was 
the  President  of  the  Society,  and  Mr.  Tovama  its  V^ ice-President. 
Conspicuous  in  the  list  of  members  given  in  the  first  volume  of 
Transactions  stand  the  names  of  such  well-known  scholars  as: 
Hara  Tanzan,  Kano  Jigoro,  Kitabatake  Doryu,  Mori  Arinori, 
Nakamura  Masanao,  Nishimura  Shigeki,  Shimada  Jurei, 
Shimaji  Mokitrai,  Torio  Koyata,  Ariga  Nagao,  Inoue  Tetsu- 
jiRo,  Inoue  Enryo,  PIiraka  Shinjitsu,  and  Kozaki  Kodo.  We 
gather  the  following  particulars  from  the  rules.  Membership 
is  confined  to  those  who  take  an  interest  in  philosophy.  .  The 
meetin":s  of  the  societv  arc  held  on  or  about  the  20th  of  each 
month.*  The  election  of  President  and  Vice-President  takes 
place  once  every  three  years.  The  members  of  the  Society  are 
required  to  lecture  in  alphabetical  order, f  the  lectures  are  sup- 
posed to  be  followed  by  discussions.  The  lectures  are  taken 
down  by  a  short-hand  writer  and  published  among  the 
Society's  Transactions.  The  subscrij)tion  is  fixed  at  ten  sen 
per  meeting,  that  is.  about  one  yen  a  year.  If  any  member 
absents  himself  for  more  than  six  meetings  in  succession,  after 
an  announcement  to  the  Society,  his  name  is  erased  from  the 
books.  The  principal  schools  of  philoso])h3'  represented  by 
the  members  are:  (1)  the  Buddhist,  which  seems  to  be  in  the 
majority;  (2;  the  Confucian;  c3;  the  Christian;  (-i)  the 
Evolutionist  and  Agnostic  One  would  suppose  that  with 
men  holding  such  widely  divergent  views  animated    discussions 

*  Augiisi  is  excepletl. 

t  The  only  exception   to  this   rule  is  in  the  case  of  new  members,  who 
Are  expecte<l  to  addre^s  the  Hocvevy  ow  V\\^  ^tA  o«icis.'&\qw  <il  ^^^^iYt  ^v\^w^«x\k:^ 
at  one  of  its  meetings. 
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on  some  of  the  burning  piiilosophical  questions  of  the  day 
would  take  place.  But  such  is  not  the  case.  The  most 
antagonistic  doctrines  are  propounded  without  any  attempt  to 
determine  which  of  them  is  most  worthy  of  credence.  This 
month  you  may  listen  to  a  Buddhist  giving  his  mystic  and 
transcendental  explanation  of  facts  and  phenomena  ;  next 
month  you  may  hear  fi  Christian  tracing  all  things  back  to  the 
fiat  of  one  Supreme  Being,  and  the  following  month  a  modern 
evolutionist  may  be  laying  stress  on  the  utter  futility  of  study 
that  goes  beyond  human  experience  and  the  inferences  logically 
deducible  therefrom.  No  attempt  is  made  to  reconcile  theories. 
There  is  room  in  the  Japanese  Philosophical  Pantheon  for  gods 
of  fire  and  gods  of  water.  Elements  are  made  to  lose  their 
antagonistic  and  annihilative  properties.  Hostile  instincts,  if 
existent,  do  not  appear  :  **  the  wolf  and  the  lamb  lie  down 
together  and  the  lion  eats  straw  like  the  ox."  Such  a  state  of 
things  is,  I  venture  to  think,  unique.  It  would  be  absolutely 
impossible  to  conduct  a  philosophical  society  on  the  same 
lines  in  Europe.  Men  in  the  West  are  sometimes  content  to 
allow  contradictor}'  views  to  appear  side  by  side  in  the  j^^iges 
of  a  magazine  without  attempting  to  show  where  the  balance 
of  evidence  lies;  but  at  a  meeting  where  free  discussion  is 
allowed  their  zeal  for  truth,  the  earnestness,  the  depth,  and 
honesty  of  their  convictions,  and  their  regard  for  the  results 
which  mistaken  views  so  frequently  produce  would  all  com- 
bine to  render  the  adoption  of  the  laissjz  tairc  principle  by  over 
a  hundred  members  of  a  philosophical  society  an  absolute 
impossibility. 

It  is  affirmed  by  some  of  the  members  of  the  Japanese 
Philosophical  Society  that  the  object  of  the  Society  is  rather 
the  collection  of  information  on  philosophical  subjects  than  the 
solving  of  philosophical  problems ;  that  the  members  aim  at 
acquainting  themselves  with  the  teaching  of  the  various  schools 
rather  than  at  attempting  to  decide  which  school  possesses  the 
best  system.  To  which  it  is  obvious  to  reply  that  if  the  mere 
collection  of  material  be  the  object  of  the  Society,  a  magazine 
devoted  to  philosophical  questions  ought  to  answer  the  purpose. 
It  is  hard  to  see  what  is  gained  by  men*s  tr\t^\.vtv^  vtv  oue  ^lace 
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to  listen  to  a  paper  if  there  is  nothing  to  discuss.  It  is  un- 
flcuiahlc  that  by  avoiding  discussion  the  Philosophical  Society 
prevents  the  petty  animosities  which  are  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  the  concomitant  of  anything  like  earnest  debate.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  deprives  itself  of  the  advantages  invaria- 
bly accruing  from  free  interchange  of  opinions  by  educated  men. 

I  do  not  inlend  to  convey  the  impression  that  discussion  is 
proscriI)ed  at  the  Society's  meetings.  The  rules  allow  it,  but 
few  of  the  members  seem  disposed  to  take  part  in  it,  and  such 
as  are  willing  to  do  so  are  debarred  by  the  practice  of  having 
two  j>apers,  each  on  a  different  subject,  read  the  same  afternoon. 
The  history  of  learned  societies  tends  to  show  that  the  pro- 
sperity of  such  bodies  depends  on  their  having  objects  in  view 
that  are  neither  too  broad  nor  too  narrow;  that  are  definite 
in  character  and  of  sufficient  interest  to  a  certain  section  of  the 
educated  world  to  make  it  worth  the  while  of  competent  men 
to  write  and  speak  about  them.  To  prosper,  a  Society  must 
have  a  raison  d'etre  which  is  unimpeachable.  It  must  under- 
take some  work  which  no  other  existing  body  of  men  is  equally 
well  qualified  and  equally  ready  to  do.  I  fear  that  the  Japan- 
ese Philosoj)hioal  Society,  as  at  present  constituted  and  con- 
ducted, does  not  satisfv  these  conditions.  It  cerlainlv  fails  in 
point  of  definitcness  of  aim.  In  the  2nd  of  the  Society's  rules 
the  object  of  the  Society  is  declared  to  be  "  the  investigation  of 
philosophy".  Such  an  object  is,  I  venture  to  think,  far  too 
broad  and  vague  to  admit  of  the  attainment  of  very  definite 
results.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  j)resent  generation  of 
Japanese  will  contribute  much  that  is  original  on  lines  of 
philosophical  investigation  that  have  long  been  followed  by 
Western  thinkers.  Lofty,  but  not  admirable,  conceit  not  long 
ago  led  a  young  Japanese,  when  asked  what  philosophical 
system  he  followed,  to  reply: — '*  I  have  one  of  my  own."  Such 
students  are  happily  rare.  The  majority  are  well  aware  of  the 
reach  and  the  subtleties  of  the  subject  and  of  their  own 
imperfect  acquaintance  with  it.  They  are  contciit  to  sit  at  the 
feet  of  Co.MTK,  Hegkl  or  Spe.ncer  and  trv  to  understand  before 
cHt  temp  ting  to  oriy;mate.  On\:,Kv\a\  x^axwt'**  q\\  v^y^vasvxn  '^NxxVc*- 
.soj)hical  questions,  l\\en,  are  woV  v«.>\:^^\ouVvie;  'low  xqiv^q>^>\^\wv 
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is  all  we  can  expect.  And  in  this  the  Society  is  surpassed  by 
individual  workers.  For  many  years  the  philosophical  specula- 
tions of  the  West  have  been  reproduced  in  this  country  in  the 
form  of  translations  or  paraphrases  of  foreign  works.  Any 
Japanese  who  is  unable  to  read  the  originals  has  a  large  choice 
of  translations.  Some  of  these  translations  are  extremely  well 
done.  The  papers  on  philosophical  questions  discussed  in  the 
West  and  published  in  the  Society's  Journal  are  as  a  rule  of  far  too 
fragmentary  and  disconn^^cted  a  character  to  take  the  ])lace  of 
the  long  treatises  on  these  subjects  that  have  been  translated 
into  Japanese.  The  Society  must  fulfil  the  essential  condition 
of  effectiveness— specialism.  Its  success  wholly  dej)ends  on  its 
undertaking  work  that  no  other  existing  body  of  men  can  do 
as  well.  It  must  devote  its  energies  to  the  treatment  of  the 
philosophical  questions  which  the  events  of  the  last  forty  years 
have  rendered  urgent  in  this  country.  Of  these  questions 
there  is  no  dearth.  The  adoption  of  Western  civilisation  by  an 
Eastern  State  must  necessailv  furnish  abundant  material  for 
philosophical  discussion.  For  the  adoption  of  an  alien 
civilisation  by  a  nation  already  possessing  in  its  own  life  and 
institutions  much  that  is  wortlu'  of  preservation  is  no  such 
easy  matter  as  some  people  suppose.  Civilisation  is  not 
something  that  can  Ix?  put  on  as  a  man  dons  a  coat,  nor  is 
it  something  that  can  be  learnt  by  mere  power  of  imitation.  In 
common  parlance  here  in  Japan  it  is  made  to  stand  for  the 
whole  life  of  Westerns,  and  to  adopt  it  means  with  the  majority 
of  those  who  use  the  term  civilisation  the  imitation  of  foieigners. 
Philosophy  ma}'  well  set  itself  the  task  of  showing  that  to 
development  and  developing  agencies  rather  than  to  imitation 
the  nation  should  tuin  its  attention.  It  may  also  show  that 
this  development  of  man's  faculties,  his  whole  individual  and 
social  activities — the  elevation  of  his  private  and  civic  life — 
is  not  in  every  case  aided  by  the  introduction  of  a  new  and 
foreign  developing  agency,  that  there  are  cases  when  a  new 
application  of  that  which  is  already  in  use  is  found  more  effective. 

One  of  the  first  things  Japanese  philosof)hy  has  to  do  is  to 
institute  a  comparison  between  the   slate   of  this  country  and 
that  of  the  most   advanced  Western    uauotvs.    '^axqN^  ^  ^otcv- 
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parison  should  include  all  the  chief  relations  and  phases  of  life. 
If  conducted  thoroughly,  it  ought  to  determine  the  character  of 
the  dominant  principles  of  Eastern  and  Western  life  respective- 
ly. This  process  would  involve  a  thorough  analysis  of  Western 
civilisation,  and  would  undoubtedly  reveal  the  fact  that  there 
is  great  inequality  of  merit  in  its  constituent  elements,  and 
hence  that  wholesale  adoption  is  not  wise.  No  Western 
philosopher  maintains  that  our  development  is  all  in  the  right 
direction.  Other  than  civilising  influences  have  been  and  still 
arc  at  work  in  our  midst.  They  mingle  with  and  to  some 
extent  mar  some  of  our  greatest  achievements.  The  present 
state  of  Europe  and  America  is  by  no  means  the  result  of 
the  wisdom  of  the  past.  There  is  much  in  vogue  among 
us  that  is  altogether  unworthy  of  imitation.  According  to 
some  writers,  the  intellectual  development  of  Europe  has 
been  marked  by  distinct  stages.  An  age  of  credulity  was 
followed  by  an  age  of  inquiry,  which  gave  place  to  an  age  of 
faith,  which,  again,  was  succeeded  by  an  age  of  reason. 
Though  it  is  easy  to  take  exception  to  wide  generalisa- 
tions of  this  kind,  I  venture  to  think  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  to  be  said  for  this  one  in  particular;  and  such  being  the 
case,  Japan  has  now  no  concern  with  anj'  of  the  irrational 
vestiges  of  antiquity  that  prevail  among  us.  It  would  be  a 
thousand  pities  to  see  the  superstitions  that  most  of  us  have 
discarded  transplanted  to  this  comitry,  to  have  our  bungling 
and  stumbling  reproduced  here  in  slightly  varied  forms.  Of  the 
irrational  elements  found  in  what  we  call  our  civilisation  Japan 
stands  in  no  need.  Such  of  our  national  and  race  customs  as 
have  nothing  more  than  antifiuity  to  recommend  them  it 
would  be  fatal  folly  on  her  part  to  adopt. 

To  decide  what  in  a  complicated  system  of  life  and  manners 
are  the  elements  most  worthy  of  incorporation  in  the  Japanese 
system  of  civilisation  is,  I  admit,  ro  easy  task.  But  it  is  just 
the  kind  of  j)roblem  that  a  Philosophical  Society  ought  to 
attempt  to  solve,  being  a  purely  ])hilosophical  question  and  one 
which  intimatly  concerns  the  welfare  of  the  nation  at  large. 
Men  endowed  with'  the  true  philosophical  spirit  are  best 
qualified  to  discuss  calmW  and  \m\>at\.Vc\\\^'  \A\e  \>T\\\^£\^^'5v >«\v\Ocv 
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should  guide  a  nation  in  borrowing  from  another.  Among 
the  members  of  the  Japanese  Philosophical  Society  there  are 
some  who  know  thoroughly  well  in  what  their  own  nationals 
excel  and  in  what  they  are  deficient,  and  who,  by  lengthened 
study  of  foreign  ideals  and  actual  achievements,  have  arrived 
at  a  fairly  adequate  conception  of  the  state  of  society  that  is 
both  desircible  and  attainable.  Such  men  surely  ought  to  be 
able  to  tell  us  on  what  things  in  particular  the  nation  will  do 
well  to  concentrate  its  energy.  There  is  no  arriving  at 
absolute  truth  in  any  line  of  inquiry.  Things  are  relatively 
good  or  bad.  The  same  law  or  custom  of  society  may  work 
well  under  certain  conditions  and  badly  under  others.  National 
life  is  an  extremely  complicated  thing  which  can  never  be  adopt- 
ed en  masse  by  an  alien  unconquered  people  like  the  Japanese, 
and  which  can  only  be  successfully  adopted  in  part  by  a 
careful  process  of  assimilation  to  what  already  exists. 
Foreigners  who  have  given  little  attention  to  the  subject 
frequently  observe  that  the  Japanese  should  not  pick  and 
choose,  that  they  should  either  adopt  our  Western  civilisation 
as  it  stands  or  keep  to  their  own  system.  No  advice  could  be 
more  unphilosophical.  Civilisation,  properly  understood,  is 
pliable  and  plastic,  and  must  be  moulded  to  the  nation  and  not 
the  nation  to  it.  A  complete  assimilation  of  an  alien  system 
of  civilisation  is  an  impossibility;  that  is,  if  those  distinctive 
faculties  which  every  nation  possesses  and  which  are  valuable 
to  the  world  as  well  as  to  the  nation  itself,  are  not  to  be 
annihilated.  Healthy  assimilation  takes  time,  and  all  attempts 
to  force  the  process  only  end  in  reaction.  Proof  of  this  has 
been  seen  here  during  the  past  few  decades  in  a  variety  of 
quarters.  Reforms  have  been  hurried  on  before  the  people  were 
educated  to  appreciate  them.  That  to  which  the  people 
were  accustomed  has  been  taken  away  without  a  quid  pro 
quo  being  furnished,  and  consequently  the  vacuum  abhorred 
b)'  nature  has  not  infrequentl}'  been  filled  up  with  things 
previously  relinquished.  Destruction  is  easy;  it  is  reconstruc- 
tion that  is  so  difficult.  The  Japanese  Philosophical  Societj' 
would  deserve  the  gratitude  of  the  nation  could  it  devise  a  plan 
whereby  the  best  of  the  old  life  of  Japan  m\g,\\\.  >at  ^tc^c>^\^^ \xv. 
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its  new.  The  elucidation  of  such  a  subject  is  a  task  well 
wortb}'^  of  the  most  strenuous  efforts  the  Society  has  it  in  its 
power  to  put  forth.  This,  too,  would  be  a  work  to  the  success 
of  which  the  special  studies  of  members  could  all  be  made  to 
contribute.  The  psychologist,  for  instance,  could  give  an 
analysis  of  the  Japanese  mind,  showing  its  deticiences  and 
excellencies,  and  could  discuss  what  the  natural  mental  endow- 
ments of  the  nation  rendered  it  best  fitted  to  undertake.  The 
sociologist  could  trace  the  effects  of  feudalism  and  other  ancient 
institutions  on  Japanese  Society.  The  linguist  might  discuss 
the  merits  and  capabilities  of  the  Japanese  language.  The 
student  of  art  could  render  great  service  to  the  world  by 
clearly  delineating  the  special  merits  of  Japanese  art  as  com- 
pared to  that  of  Western  countries— and  so  forth.  Subjects 
suggested  by  passing  events  are  endless,  and  there  are  not 
wanting  among  the  members  of  the  Philosophical  Society  men 
well  qualified  to  treat  such  in  a  philosophic  spirit. 

One  thing  is  very  certain;  the  Japanese  mind  is  of  an 
eminently  practical  turn — practical  subjects  come  home  to  it. 
Philosophy  that  is  away  in  the  clouds  may  serve  to  amuse  a 
few  recluses  and  dreamers,  but  will  fail  to  arrest  the  attention 
of  the  intellectual  bustling  man  of  the  world.  In  all  perform- 
enccs  the  obtaining  of  an  appreciative  audience  is  a  point  of 
primary  importance. 

To  insure  success,  the  Philosophical  Society  must,  in  the 
first  place,  confine  its  attention  to  what  is  knowable,  and  in 
the  next,  must  choose  among  knowable  subjects  those  in- 
timately connected  with  the  moral  and  material  progress  of 
the  nation.  The  number  who  Uxkc  an  interest  in  philosophv 
must  necessarily  be  few  in  any  country,  and.  for  many  reasons, 
is  unusually  few  in  Japan.  It  should  be  the  endeavour,  then, 
of  leaders  of  thought  to  devise  means  for  increasing  that 
number.  This  can  be  best  effected  by  popularising  philosophical 
discussion  as  much  as  possible,  by  choosing  interesting  subjects 
and  treating  them  in  an  entertaining  manner. 

As  to  the  kind  of  philosophy  that  most  interests  the 
Japanese  mind,  Dr.  Inoue's  three  volumes  which  1  am  now 
€ib()ut  to  brief! v  review  s\\ow  co\\e\v\'s\vt\N  vXvo^n.  \x. \^  ^s.%^w\\vv>\>5 
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moral  rather  than  speculative.  In  pure  speculation  the  Japan- 
ese as  a  people  take  little  interest.  The  tendency  to  select  from 
the  writings  of  our  Western  philosophers  only  that  which  has 
a  distinct  bearing  on  everyday  life,  which  is  essentially  practical 
in  character,  is  as  strong  in  Japan  to-day  as  it  was  in  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  The  practical  philosophy 
which  Japan  adopted  from  China  and  improved  on  in  various 
ways  was,  in  former  times  studied  by  almost  every  educated 
man.  It  had  none  of  the  characteristics  which  render  some 
schools  of  Western  philosophic  thought  so  repulsive  to  certain 
minds.  It  commended  itself  as  the  embodiment  of  the  highest 
wisdom  to  common-sense  men  of  the  world,  and  especially  to 
politicians.  It  was  on  this  account  that  its  influence  on  men's 
thoughts  and  lives  was  so  immense.  The  fact  that  the  Japan- 
ese mind  as  Europeans  found  it  when  the  first  Treaties  were 
signed  and  they  began  to  come  into  close  contact  with  the 
nation  was  largely  moulded  by  the  teaching  of  the  Confucian 
schools  of  philosophy  whose  tenets  we  are  now  about  to 
consider,  lends  a  special  interest  to  the  subjects  discussed  in 
this  paper. 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  WANG 

YANG  MING  IN  JAPAN. 


Wang  Yang-ming,  called  Yomei  in  Japan,  was  born  A.  D. 
1472  and  died  in  1529.  He  was  the  first  Chinese  philosopher 
who  broke  loose  from  the  authority  of  the  ancients  and  claim- 
ed the  right  to  interpret  nature  and  its  laws  in  his  own 
fashion.  His  is  the  last  of  the  great  names  found  in  the  pages 
of  the  history  of  Chinese  philosophy.  He  was  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  China  has  ever  produced  and 
both  as  a  politician  and  a  warrior  left  a  name  second  to  few 
in  Chinese  annals.  As  a  teacher  he  stood  forth  as  the  preacher 
of  a  special  kind  of  idealism.  He  maintained  that  the  source 
of  all  man*s  knowledge  is  in  his  own  mind.  That  there  is  no 
real  existence  outside  the  mind.  His  philosophy,  any  more 
than  that  of  his  predecessors,  cannot  be  cleared  of  the  charge 
of  being  almost  exclusively  confined  to  ethical  theories.  In 
pure  psychological  inquiry  the  Chinese  made  little  progress. 
The  subject  which  chiefly  interested  them  was  man's  moral 
nature  rather  than  his  constitution  as  a  thinking  being  and 
his  actual  relation  to  the  external  universe.  The  distinction 
which  Chutsz  (^  ■?)  (died  A.  D.  1200  had  drawn  between  the 
^,  n,  the  underlymg  principle  of  nature  which  determines  its 
organisation,  and  the  ^  /c/,  or  vital  fluid,  which  is  the  im- 
mediate producer  of  all  external  objects,  and  which  gives  to 
them  their  properties,  Wang  declared  to  be  without  foundation 
in  fact  and  misleading.  The  early  Japanese  students  of  Wang's 
theories  seemed  to  have  found  some  difficulty  in  either  com- 
prehending or  appreciating  his  point  of  view.  The  progress 
made  by  his  school  was  slow,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  fact 
that  his  teaching  was  advocated  and  clearly  explained  by 
Nakae  Toju  (Omi  Seijin),  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  would  ever 
have  wielded  the  influence  over  the  Japanese  mind  that  Dr. 
Inoue  claims  it  has  done.     My  own  opinion  is    that   no    ultra- 
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idealistic  system  of  philosophy  can  ever  be  generally  popolar 
in  Japan,  and  1  seriously  doubt  whether  it  was  its  idealism 
that  made  Wang's  teaching  so  successful  here.  To  me  it  seems 
that  the  Japanese  are  not  endowed  with  the  mental  faculties 
necessary  for  the  thorough  appreciation  of  high  class  idealism. 
By  the  production  of  this  work  Dr.  Inoue  probably  aims  at 
cultivating  a  power  which  is  at  present  iji  a  very  backward 
state  of  development.  But  1  will  now  allow  him  to  speak  for 
himself. 

My  object,  says  Dr.  Inoue,  in  publishing  this  work  at  the 
present  time  is  to  provide  a  remedy  for  the  diseases  from 
which  society  is  suffering.  The  moral  ideas  of  a  nation  are 
not  the  product  of  any  one  age.  Those  who  wish  to  know 
what  is  the  mind  of  the  nation  must  study  the  doctrines  of 
its  chief  instructors  in  days  gone  by,  among  whom  the  Japan- 
ese followers  of  Wang  Yang-ming  occupy  a  prominent  place. 
The  advocates  of  Utilitarianism  are  destroying  our  nationality. 
Utilitarianism  may  answer  our  purpose  well  as  a  principle  of 
state  economy  {kokka  keizai  no  shugi  ,  but  applied  as  a 
principle  of  individual  moral  action  it  is  unsuitable,  as  it 
leaves  no  room  for  individual  moral  culture.  It  resolves  itself 
into  a  profitless  system  of  sophistry.  The  traditional  principle 
of  virtue  among  us  has  ever  been  the  heart-virtue  of  each 
individual.  There  is  a  sacredness  and  a  purity  about  this  that 
needs  to  be  carefully  guarded. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  when  under 
the  liberal  patronage  of  the  Tokugawa  Shoguns  all  kinds  of 
learning  made  rapid  progress,  chiefly  through  the  efforts  of 
Fujiwara  Seiga,  the  philosophy  of  Chutsz  began  to  be  ap- 
preciated in  this  country,  and  subsequently,  owing  to  the 
great  influence  of  Hayashi  Razan,  the  teaching  of  Chutsz  for  a 
time  dominated  Japanese  thought  to  such  an  extent  that  the, 
blind  bigotry  and  utter  stagnancy  which  is  apt  to  be  produced 
by  the  undue  prevalence  of  one  set  of  opinions  threatened  the 
intellectual  world  of  that  day.  But  happily  this  was  averted 
by  the  introduction  of  the  rival  system  of  Wang  Yang-ming. 
For  a  long  time,  however,  the  philosophy  of  Wang  encountered 
great  opposition.     Hayashi  Razan  was  a  Government   official, 
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and  his  influence  was  so  great  that  the  teaching  of  Chutz  was 
paramount  in  all  matters  connected  with  education.  For 
many  years  earnest  students  of  Wang's  philosophy  were  con- 
sidered rebels.  But,  as  is  often  the  case,  teaching  that  was 
frowned  on  by  officialdom  found  advocates  among  the  people, 
and  so  it  came  about  that  eventually  Wang*s  system  attained 
equal  rank  with  thatf of  Chutsz. 

The  difference  between  the  two  above-named  systems  of 
philosophy,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Inoue  in  Chap.  1.  of  his  book,  is 
as  follows:— (1)  Chutsz  maintained  that  it  is  necessary  to 
make  an  extensive  investigation  of  the  world  and  its  laws 
before  determining  what  is  the  moral  law.  Wang  held  that 
man's  knowledge  of  moral  law  precedes  all  study  and  that 
man's  knowledge  of  himself  is  the  very  highest  kind  of  learning. 
Chutsz's  method  may  be  said  to  be  inductive  and  Wang's 
deductive.  (2)  The  cosmogony  of  Chutsz  was  dualistic.  All 
nature  owed  its  existence  to  the  ri  and  A'/,  the  determining 
principle  and  the  vital  force  of  primordial  aura  that  produces 
and  modifies  motion.  Wang  held  that  these  tw^o  were  in- 
separable. His  teaching  was  therefore  monistic.  (3)  Chutsz 
tau^^ht  that  the  primary  principle  ri  and  the  mind  of  man  were 
quite  separate  and  that  the  latter  was  attached  to  the  ki. 
Wang  held  that  the  mind  of  man  and  the  principle  of  the 
universe  were  one  and  the  same  and  argued  that  no  study  of 
external  nature  was  required  in  order  to  find  out  nature's 
laws.  To  discover  these  man  had  only  to  look  within  his 
own  heart.  He  that  imderstands  his  own  heart  under- 
stands nature,  says  Wang.  (4)  Chutsz's  system  makes 
experience  necessary  in  order  to  understand  the  laws  of 
the  universe,  but  Wang's  idealism  dispenses  with  it 
altogether  as  a  teacher.  5)  Chutsz  taught  that  knowledge 
must  come  first  and  right  conduct  after.  Wang  contended 
that  knowledge  and  conduct  cannot  be  separated,  one  is  part 
of  the  other.  Chutsz  may  be  said  to  exalt  learned  theories 
and  ])rinciples  and  Wang  to  extol  practice.  The  moral  results 
of  the  systems  briefly  stated  were  as  follows  . — Chutsz's  teach- 
ing produced  many  learned  men  in  this  country,  hut  not 
infrequently    these    men    were    inferior,   being   narrow-minded. 
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prejudiced  and  behind  the  age.  Wang's  doctrines,  on  the  other 
hand,  while  they  can  not  escape  the  charge  of  shallowness  on 
all  occasions,  serve  the  moral  purpose  for  which  the}'  were 
propagated  better  than  those  of  the  rival  school.  Though  in 
the  ranks  of  the  Japanese  followers  of  Chutsz  there  were 
numbers  of  insignificant,  bigoted  traditionalists,  the  same 
cannot  be  said  of  those  who  adopted  Wang's  views.  They 
were  as  a  class  fine  specimens  of  humanity,  abreast  if  not 
ahead  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived.  No  system  of  teaching 
has  produced  anything  approaching  such  a  number  of  remark- 
able men.  If  a  tree  is  to  be  judged  by  its  fruit,  Wang's 
philosophy  in  Japan  must  be  pronounced  one  of  the  greatest 
benefits  that  Japan  has  received  from  the  neighbouring  con- 
tinent, though  not  a  little  of  its  power  in  this  country  is  to  be 
traced  to  the  personality  of  the  man  who  was  the  first  to 
make  it  thoroughly  known  to  his  fellow-countrymen,  Nakae 
Toju,  a  sketch  of  whose  life  I  now  reproduce  in  an  epitomised 
form  from  Dr.  Inouc's  pages,  which  contain  a  very  full  account 
of  his  life  and  work. 

Nakae  Toju  was  born  in  1608  A.D.  and  died  in  1648.* 
Up  to  the  age  of  33  he  studied  and  adopted  the  teaching  of 
Chutsz.  Wang  Yang-ming's  system  seems  to  have  attracted 
his  attention  on  account  of  the  importance  it  attached  to 
introspection  and  self-culture  and  he  soon  became  an  earnest 
advocate  of  conscience  development  as  the  source  of  practical 
virtue.  Here  it  should  be  noted  that  Toju  steadfastly  believed 
in  God  and  that  his  chief  object  in  stud}'  was  to  find  out  what 
is  true  in  order  to  practise  it  in  daily  life.  Though  he  is  spoken 
of  as  a  philosopher,  he  had  all  the  earnestness,  reverence,  and 
faith  of  a  religious  teacher,  and  it  was  only  the  ethical  aspects 
of  philosophic  questions  that  really  attracted  him.  His  views 
on  cosmogony  were  monistic,  and  led  him  to  assert  that  the 
ri  (il)  and  the  ki  (M.)  of  Wang  were  simply  two  attributes 
of  God  In  this  respect  his  theory  agreed  with  that  of  Spinoza, 
who  maintained  that  all  the  apfiarentlj  Tarions  forms  of  being 


*  It  is  interesting  to  not*  i 
etich  other.    In  eameitiMii 
philosophic  views  the  tvo 
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are  but  the  modes  in  which  God's  existence  is  manifested.  Of 
these  modes,  says  Spinoza,  all  that  are  known  to  us  belong  to 
two  attributes  of  substance,  thought  and  matter.  These  modi 
have  no  independent  existence,  they  are  but  different  manifesta- 
tions of  the  same  substance.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Descartes  had  defined  substance  as  **  that  which  for  its  exist- 
ence stands  in  need  of  nothing  else.'*  Spinoza  declared  that 
this  substance  is  God.  His  philosophy  was,  like  that  of  Toju, 
decidedly  pantheistic.  Toju  taught  most  distinctly  that  God 
(Jotei;  is  no  separate  existence  apart  from  the  forms  of  his 
manifestation,  n  and  ki:  that  is,  that  God  and  nature  are 
inseparable.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  God  in  whom  Ti\ju 
believed  created  the  world  and  was  capable  of  meting  out 
rewards  and  punishments  according  to  men*s  deserts,  hence,  he 
has  personality.  But  though  anthropopathic,  Toju's  Jotei  is 
not  anthropomorphic.  He  attributes  to  the  Divine  being 
omnipresence  that  is  incompatable  with  anthropomorphism  of 
any  kind.  According  to  Toju,  God  prevades  the  universe  and 
pervades  man's  heart.  "  The  Father  is  in  me  and  I  in  him.*' 
**  I  and  my  Father  are  one,*'  are  words  that  well  express  his 
view  of  man's  relation  to  God. 

His  views  concerning  the  human  race  were  that  man  has 
one  origin  and  hence  that  all  mankind  are  brothers.  But  there 
is  a  difference  in  men  as  regards  enlightenment.  The  enlightened 
he  calls  seijin  and  the  unenlightened  bonjin.  As  regards 
rank  among  human  beings,  he  preached  an  equality  as 
pronounced  as  that  proclaimed  by  Rousseau. 

In  psychology  he  was  an  intuitionalist.  He  held  that 
the  source  of  all  true  knowledge  was  in  introspection.  Like 
Socrates  his  advice  to  his  fellow-men  was  gnot hi  sautotif  know 
thyself.  He  undoubtedly  held  that  much  of  our  knowledge  is 
transcendental.  The  power  of  learning  by  intuition,  (H  J9i, 
rydchi)y  he  speaks  of  as  the  divinity  that  is  within  us,  as  is 
stated  in  Chap.  V.,  p.  61  of  Dr.  Inoue*s  work,  Ryochi  wa 
sunawachi  Ten  nari^  Shimmci  (#  ^)  nari,  Jotei  nari.  The 
position  he  took  finds  a  parallel  in  the  rank  assigned  to  the 
human  reason  by  Kant.  His  ethical  standpoint  was  precisely 
the  opposite  of  that  of  the  utilitarian.     He  did  not  wait  to  see 
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the  effects  of  actions  before  determining  their  natare,  bul  he 
held  that  the  eoiiscience.  prior  to  all  teaching  and  without  the 
knowledge  that  experience  supplies,  can  distinguish  between 
good  and  evil.  The  words  of  Christ,  '"The  Kingdom  of  God 
is  within  vou  ; "  "  What  I  telt  you  in  darkness,  that  speak  ye 
in  light :  and  what  ye  hear  in  the  ear,  that  preach  ye  upon  the 
house-tops,"  well  express  the  importance  he  attached  to  that 
inward  monitor  and  guide  called  conscience.  Evil,  he  taught, 
was  caused  by  the  presence  of  a  perverted  will,  and  in  ihis  his 
teaching  corresponded  with  that  of  Schopenhauer,  but  he  does 
not  with  the  German  philosopher  recommend  its  entire  sui>- 
prcssion,  but  its  rectification. 

Though  some  parts  of  Tojn's  teaching  reiembled  that  of 
certain  Buddhist  sects,  there  were  essential  differences  between 
his  view  of  human  life  and  man's  place  in  the  universe  and  that 
of  the  Buddhist.  Toju  was  no  pessimist,  nor  did  he  assign 
more  importance  to  the  next  life  than  to  this.  The  world  he 
considered  exists  for  the  sake  of  man,  and  he  spoke  of  no 
imaginary  universe  created  by  man's  fancy  f()r  other 
purposes.  Buddhism  was  therefore  repulsive  to  him.  Toju's 
belief  had  much  in  common  with  that  of  the  Christian. 
He  believed  in  a  personal  God,  who  corresponds  to  the 
"Heavenly  Father"  of  the  Bible.  He  represents  man  as  one 
with  God.  The  conscience  is  God  within  us:  so  that  in  obeying 
it  we  are  obeying  God.  Ti'iju  also  represents  God  to  be  endow- 
ed with  infinite  mercy  (kagiri  naki  megumi).  His  doctrine  of 
rewards  and  punishments  in  the  main  corresponds  to  that 
preached  by  Christianity.  But  the  difference  between  his 
doctrines  and  those  of  Christ  is  very  distinct.  A.  supernatural 
world  that  has  no  real  connection  with  man  and  exists  apart 
from  him,  the  reality  of  which  orthodox  Christianity  insists 
on,  had  no  place  in  Toju's  system.  Man  was  the  centre  of  his 
universe  and  Heaven's  laws  were  all  inseparably  connected 
with  man. 

As  i  said  above  of  Wang's  leaching  in  Chinn,  Toju  broke 
the  spell  of  authority  by  which  Japanese  thought  was  bound 
down  to  his  time.  He  taught  that,  though  there  is  bilk .« 
micbi  for  all  nations,  in  the  matter    of  focau  i 
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great  liberty  must  be  allowed.  He  went  so  far  as  to  say  that 
many  of  the  utterances  of  Confucius  were  quite  inapplicable  in 
Japan.  He  preached  against  a  slavish  following  of  the  Chinese 
in  politics  and  in  philosophy,  and  he  may  be  said  to  be  the 
first  to  indicate  tlie  extent  to  which  it  is  desirable  that  Chinese 
teaching  should  be  adopted  here.  He  was  unwilling  to  admit 
that  any  doctrines  whatever  are  binding  in  all  times  and  under 
any  circumstances,  and  in  this  he  diflered  from  Christians.  He 
never  would  have  accepted  Christianity  had  he  heard  of  it.* 

To  sum  up  in  a  few  words  the  general  effect  of  Wang's 
system  of  philosophy  as  taught  by  Nakae  Toju,  Kumazawa 
Banzan,  and  others  is  no  easy  task.  Dr.  Inoue  devotes  many 
pages  to  a  delineation  of  the  type  of  character  which  the  Wang 
Yang-ming  school  brought  into  existence  and  this  part  of  his 
book  is  of  great  interest  to  a  foreign  reader.  The  teaching  of 
Wang  Yang-ming  underwent  various  modifications  in  Japan. 
It  combined  with  Shinto  to  a  certain  extent  and  identified 
itself  with  State  interests.  The  Japanese  are  naturally  lovers 
of  what  is  pure,  and  so  Wang's  system  commended  itself  to 
them  in  a  special  way.  The  men  who  belonged  to  this  school 
showed  an  activity  of  mind  and  a  steadfastness  of  purpose 
that  was  quite  remarkable.  The  prevailing  feeling  among 
them  was  that  conduct  and  a  virtuous  life  are  to  be  placed 
before  all  else.  They  wrote  few  books,  their  philosophy  was  by 
no  means  deep,  nor  always  logical,  but  their  lives  were  beyond 
reproach,  and  they  had  a  force  of  character  that  made  them 
highly  respected  everywhere.  They  looked  for  no  praise  beyond 
what  their  approving  consciences  gave.  What  they  did  they  did 
with  decision.  No  difficulties  baffled  them.  They  were  men  whom 
nobody  could  turn  aside  from  the  path  they  had  commenced 
to  tread.  Looking  back  over  the  centuries,  we  can  find  no 
class  of  moral  reformers  that  surpassed  Toju  and  his  school. 

Of  course  it  is  not  difficult  to  put  one's  finger  on  weak 
points  in  the  system,  for  no  system  of  philosophy  is  perfect. 
Its  exclusive  subjectiveness  undoubtedly  led  to  abuses.  Its  low 
estimate  of  all  kinds  of  authority  where   moral  actions    and 


"  1  nm  quoting  Dr.  Inoue  here  as  wtW  v\s\v\  vA.\vct  \\*'^^^=^  -^Vw^  ^VxvfeV 
ianitjr  is  referred  to. 
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moral  feelings  are  concerned  sometimes  led  to  rebellion  against 
the  Government.  To  objective  morality  the  Wang  school  of 
philosophers  paid  too  little  attention.  The  acquirement  of  the 
knowledge  and  the  intellectual  development  requisite  for  the 
determination  of  what  objectively  is  the  highest  form  of  virtue 
they  habitually  neglected.  But  notwithstanding  all  this,  by 
exclusive  attention  to  the  dictates  of  conscience  and  by  sheer 
force  of  will  they  succeeded  in  reaching  a  standard  of  attain- 
ment that  served  to  make  them  models  for  posterity.  The 
integrity  of  heart  preached  by  Wang's  followers  in  Japan  has 
become  a  national  heritage  of  which  we  are  all  proud,  observes 
Dr.  Inoue.  In  the  West  ethics  has  become  too  exclusively  a 
subject  of  intellectual  inquiry,  a  question  as  to  which  of  rival 
theories  is  the  most  logical.  By  us  practical  virtue  has  been 
exalted  to  the  pedestal  of  the  highest  honour.  When  comj>ar- 
ing  the  morality  of  the  East  and  the  West,  Dr.  Inoue  makes 
use  of  the  following  words,  p.  631,  Seiyo  no  rinri  wa  shiatoku 
no  rcmma  wo  shu  to  suru  mono  ni  arazu  shite,  chi-teki  tatikyti 
wo  shu  to  suru  mono  nari.  (In  Western  Ethics  not  the 
cultivation  of  heart-virtue,  but  intellectual  inquiry  is  the 
dominant  principle).  Dr.  Inoue  closes  his  volume  by  expressing 
the  desire  that  the  two  methods  of  procedure  (that  of  the 
West  and  that  of  the  East)  may  be  combined,  and  predicts  that 
if  this  course  be  followed  a  system  of  ethics  such  as  the  world 
has  never  seen  will  result. 

Dr.  Inoue  gives  a  thorough  history  of  the  Wang  School, 
dealing  seriatim  with  all  the  chief  writers,  quoting  their  noted 
sayings  and  explaining  their  doctrines.  No  such  lucid  exposi- 
tion of  Japanese  philosophic  thought  exists  in  the  language. 
The  Nihon  Yomei  Gakuha  no  Tetsugaku  is  certainly  the  best 
answer  that  we  have  met  with  to  the  question,  whence  comes 
that  high  moral  standard  of  everyday  life  with  which  those 
foreigners  who  are  able  to  speak  the  language  and  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  associate  with  Japanese  gentlemen  are  so  familiar? 

We  append  Dr.  Inoue's  list  of  Japanese  graduates  in  the 
Wang  School,  with  dates,  in  order  to  give  some  idea  of  the 
inHuence  of  this  class  of  philosophers  throughout  the  country 
do^n  to  very  recent  times. 
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Nakae  Toju.  A.  D.  1608-1678.  Kumazawa  Banzan,  1619- 
1691.  Kitajima  Sessan,  1637-1697.  Sani  Shoau  (?).  Nakae 
Josei,  1646-1709.  Hosoi  Kotaku,  1658-1735.  Miyake  Sekian, 
1665-1730.  Minowa  Shissai,  1669-1774.  Nakane  Tori,  1694- 
1765.  Rin  Shihei,  1732-1793.  Sato  Issai,  1772-1859.  Take- 
mura  Kaisai,  died  1829.  Yanagawa  Seigwan,  1789-1858. 
Ushio  Chusai,  1794-1837.  Yoshimura  Shuyo,  1797-1866. 
Yamada  Hokoku,  1805-1837.  Utsugi  Seiku,  1809-1837. 
Yokoi  Shonan,  1809-1869.  Okumiya  Zosei,  1811-1882. 
Sakuma  Shozan,  1811-1864.  Magi  Hoshin,  1812-1864. 
Kashiga  Shinan,  1812-1878.  ikeda  SOan,  1813-1878. 
Hayashi  Ryosai  d.  1849.  Nabeshima  Kans5,  1814-1871. 
Yoshimura  Haizan,  1812-1882.  Yanagizawa  Shiryo,  1816- 
1845.  Nakajirna  Sozonsai,  1822.1864.  Kaneko  Tokusho, 
1823-1866.  Saigo  Nanju,  1826-1877.  Kawai  Konosuke, 
1827-1864.  Yoshida  Sh6in»  1830-1859.  Takasugi  Toko,  d. 
1867.  Azuma  Takusha,  d.  1867.  Kumoi  Tatsuo,  1844-1870. 
To  the  above  list  we  might  add  the  names  of  Kato  Hiroyuki 
(in  former  days),  Oshio  Chusai,  and  many  others. 

*It  will  be  remembered  that  Shoin  attempted  to  go  oil' to  America  on  one 
of  Perry's  ships,  but  was  discovered  in  the  act  and  executed.  Almost  all  the 
Chushu  statesmen  known  to  fame  weie  pupils  of  his. 


THE  NIHON  KOGAKU-HA  NO 
TETSUGAKU. 

(THE  JAPANESE  ANCIENT  SCHOOL  OF  PHILOSOPHY.) 


First  in    reference  to    the  title,     **The    Ancient  School  of 
Philosophy,"    it    originated     in    the  fact    tliat    the    men   who 
figured  as  the  leaders  of  this  school  revived  philosophic  teaching 
that  had  long  been  forgotten.     Their  doctrines  were  almost  all 
a  reproduction  of  the  teaching  of  Confucius   and  Mencius,  but 
they  rejected  the  deductions    which  in    China  and  Japan   had 
been  drawn  from  the  words  used  by  these  great  sages.     Though 
they  are  called  an  **old   school,'*   in   one  sense,  says  Dr.  Inoue, 
they  were  a  *'  new  school,"  the  Protestants  of  philosophy,  who 
aimed  at  reverting  to   original  teaching,  at  purifying  thought 
by  removing  from  it  the  accretions  with   which   it  had  become 
clogged  in  the  course  of  ages.     The  history  of  the  school  under 
consideration  consists  of  the  history   of  the  lives  and  teaching 
of  the  three  great  leaders,   Yamaga,   It5,  and   Butsu  and  their 
followers,    and    this    fact   furnishes    Dr.    Inoue  with  a   simple 
division  of  the  material   published.     The   work  is  divided  into 
three  parts.     Part.  I.  deals  with  Yamaga Soko  (Ml  ft  Ht  Vt)  and 
his  followers;  Part  II  with  Ito  Jinsai  (t-  !BF)  and  his  disciples, 
and  Part.    III.  with   Butsu  Sorai   (^  ffl.  ftSJ   and  his  school  of 
thought.     The  three  men  differed  from  each  other  in  character 
and    proclivities.       Soko    was    a   soldier   and    well    versed    in 
military  affairs.     The  precepts    and  general    teaching  of  Con- 
fucius he  applied    to  the   life    of  a  warrior.     Jin.sai  centred  his 
thoughts    on    the   development    of  virtue   in   individuals,    on 
making  known  by  precept   and   practice   the  type  of  character 
embodied    in    the    word    kunshi^a  title  for  which  we  have  no 
very    exact   equivalent   in   English.      Sorai   was   at    heart   a 
utilitarian    and   spent    his  life  in   cndeavoutitv^  to  i^rtaeate 
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literature  and  politics  with  the  ethical  principles  which  he 
championed.  They  were  all  three  opposed  to  the  Quietism 
(ft  IP  ^  Wl) ,  Jakusei'Shugi*  of  the  Chutsz  school  of  philosophers 
and  advocated  activity  and  aggressiveness. 

r.  Yamaga  Soko.-(1622-1685).  Soko  began  life  by  study- 
ing military  science,  in  wiiich  he  subsequently  attained  to  such 
proficiency  that  down  to  the  very  close  of  the  Tokugawa  era 
he- was  quoted  as  one  of  the  great  authorities  on  this  subject. 
For  some  time  he  studied  under  Hayashi  Kazan  and  adopted 
the  views  of  the  Chutsz  school  of  philosophy,  but  at  the  age  of 
forty  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Chutsz's  teaching  was  a 
perversion  of  the  actual  doctrines  of  Confucius,  and  so  he 
laboured  to  revive  interest  in  the  original  teaching  and  founded 
a  school  with  this  end  in  view.  He  encountered  great  opposi- 
tion from  the  Bakufu,  which  in  those  days  would  brook  no 
rival  to  the  Chutsz  school  of  philosophy.  He  was  placed  under 
the  Ako  daimyo,  Asano.  By  this  Baron  he  was  treated  with 
great  consideration.  As  a  return  for  the  kind  treatment  he 
received,  Soko  instructed  Asano's  retainers  and  made  such  an 
impression  on  them  that  a  most  powerful  school  of  warrior- 
philosophers  was  founded  in  Harima,  which  in  later  times  gave 
birth  to  the  47  ronin  type  of  heroes.  Among  Soko*s  Choshii 
followers  was  the  noted  Yoshida  Shoin,  under  whom  in  their 
early  days  I  to  and  Yamagata  both  studied.  SokS's  teaching 
on  cosmogony  and  on  the  various  attributes  of  natural  forces 
differed  essentially  from  that  of  the  Sung  school  of  thought. 
He  contended  that  nature,  tt,  se/,  is  the  result  of  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  law  of  moral  order,  to  which  he  applied  the  term 
3|l  r/,  and  the  vital  energy,  known  as  ^,  ki.  In  any  sort  of 
creation  (kaibyaku)  he  never  seems  to  have  believed.  He  held 
that  the  whole  universe  had  no  beginning  and  that  it  can  have 
no  end.  He  thought  that  the  language  used  in  reference  to 
nature's  processes,  such  terms  as   life  and  death,  growth  and 

*  Dr.  Inoue  applies  the  terra  "quietism  "  to  eertnin  views  of  tLe  philoeo- 
phers  of  the  CIiiukz  school.  But  I  doubt  whether  the  use  of  the  term  in  this 
sen^e  is  allowable.  T  have  never  met  with  an  instance  in  the  writing*  of 
EngliRh  philosophers  of  such  an  applicittion  of  a  term  usee]  to  denote  the 
/nj.HiJca/ doctrines  of  a  sect  of  t^V\g,\ov\»  A^;^oV^«^^,  Q\N%\Tv«\v^\i^>J^Oi\w»^  ^ 
Spnnifih  priest. 
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decay,  are  all  misleading,  and  he  boldly  says  that  there  is 
nothing  to  which  the  terms  life  and  death  should  be  applied, 
shini,  iku  to  nazakubcki  mono  nashi.  But  more  interesting 
perhaps  than  his  notions  on  the  laws  of  the  universe,  which, 
when  explained  by  resort  to  such  extremely  plastic  terms  as  n, 
ki,  sei  and  Ten,  lack  nil  scientific,  and  even  philosophic,  precision, 
are  Soko's  ethical  ideas.  He  was,  as  Dr.  Inoue  points  out,  a 
thorough-going  utilitarian.  For  many  years  the  contemporar}' 
of  the  great  English  philosopher  Hobbes,  but  without  even 
knowing  of  his  existence,  Soko  reached  the  same  conclusions  as 
those  arrived  at  by  this  deep  thinker  as  to  the  principle  which 
consciously  or  unconsciously  guides  men  in  their  choice  of 
courses  of  action  to  be  followed.  In  commenting  on  the 
distinction  drawn  by  Confucius  between  H,  jg^i,  and  ^'J,  n,  that 
which  is  right  and  that  which  is  beneficial  to  the  person 
concerned,  Soko  says  that  if  a  man  aims  at  alwa^'s  doing  what 
he  thinks  to  be  right,  benefit  will  come  to  him  of  itself.  He 
goes  on  to  observe  that  it  is  no  use  pretending  that  a  man  can 
treat  with  indifference  his  own  gain  or  loss  in  pursuing  a 
certain  course  of  action.  Hito  wa  mina  ri  wo  konomi,  gai  wo 
nikumu.  Kono  rigai  no  kokoro  arazarcba,  karekito  onaji, 
hito  ni  arazu,  Ninjb  wa  makashi  mo,  ima  moy  doko  mo  onaji 
koto,  &c.  •*  People  all  like  that  which  benefits  them  and  dislike 
that  which  harms  them.  If  a  person  can  be  found  who 
possesses  not  a  mind  that  thinks  of  profit  and  loss,  such  a 
being  is  no  better  than  a  withered  tree.  Man  he  is  not.  The 
feelings  of  mankind  in  reference  to  this  have  in  all  places  and  all 
times  been  the  same.'*  This  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  the 
utilitarian  standard  of  conduct  has  always  been  the  ultimate 
one,  though  iii  another  passage  he  guards  against  the  danger 
of  giving  to  the  term  utility  too  narrow  a  meaning.  Soko 
was  a  staunch  nationalist  and  he  condemned  in  strong  terms 
the  tendency  of  his  contemporaries  to  praise  everything  that 
was  foreign  and  to  depreciate  things  native.  *'  Our  scholars," 
says  he,  **  have  an  evil  habit  of  believing  their  ears,  but  not 
their  eyes,  of  rejecting  what  is  near  at  hand  and  adopting 
what  hails  from  a  distance."  All  the  transcendental  and  mysti- 
cal  notions  that  had  been  combined  w\l\\  Coui\\c.\sim%»TCw  Vs^  VV^ 
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Sung  school  of  philosophers  Soko  rejected,  and  affirmed  that 
Confucius'  teaching  was  only  designed  for  practical  use  in 
political  and  social  life  and  that  philosophic  theories  arc  outside 
the  proper  scope  of  the  Confucian  ethical  S3'steni. 

Dr.  Inoue  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  Soko  was 
one  of  the  great  founders  of  the  Bushido.  He  speaks  of 
him  as  the  VcrkOrpcrung,  or  incarnation,  of  the  famous 
code.  The  books  Soko  published  on  this  subject,  says 
Dr.  Inoue,  may  be  said  to  form  a  kind  of  Bushido  Con- 
stitution. As  a  philosopher  Soko's  teaching  was  neither 
as  positive  nor  as  thorough  as  that  of  Jinsai  and  Sorai. 
He  cannot  be  said  to  have  given  any  very  new  ideas  to  the 
world,  but  neverthless  his  personality  was  a  very  strong  one, 
and  what  he  believed  he  had  the  art  of  making  others  believe 
too.  On  p.  129  ct  seq.  of  Dr.  Inoue's  work  will  be  found  a  full 
list  of  works  of  reference  on  the  life  aud  teaching  of  Yamaga 
Soko. 

II.  ltd  Jinsai, —  (1G27-1705).  Jinsai  began  to  study 
under  a  teacher  at  the  age  of  11.  When  he  reached  the  age  of  19 
his  proficiency  was  recognised  to  be  something  phenomenal.  But 
it  was  not  till  19  years  later  that  he  deiermind  to  reject  what 
is  known  as  the  Sung  teaching  and  do  his  best  to  concentrate 
men's  minds  on  the  unadulterated  truths  proclaimed  by 
Confucius.  Born  in  1627,  he  lived  to  the  ripe  age  of  78,  and 
perhaj)s  it  is  true  to  say  that  few  men  in  old  Japan  wielded 
such  a  powerful  influence  over  contemporaries  and  posterity  as 
Jinsai.  In  reference  to  Jinsai's  theories,  on  cosmogony  he 
taught  that  all  things  may  be  traced  to  one  source,  that 
source  being  an  all-pervading  and  all-powerful  energy.  This 
force  he  terms  7C  ^^,  Genki  (original,  vital  energy).  He  speaks 
of  the  universe  as  7c/z/ d«9/  kwatsubutsu,  a  great  living  thing. 
It  begets,  but  was  not  begotten.  The  followers  of  Chutsz, 
Lautsz  and  the  Buddhists  represent  the  universe  as  a  dead 
thing.  Jinsai's  saying  that  the  universe  is  a  living  thingis  found- 
ed on  the  general  teaching  of  the  £f,  FeA,  which  describes  the 
endless  changes  wrought  by  the  above-named  **  original  energy." 
This   is  no  other  than  the  etetv\a\  ^u^  ow  ^\v\q\\  ^t\^OC\\.>\^ 
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dv\^elt  so  much.  "  All  things  flow"  said  this  Greek  philosopher. 
Things  exist  only  in  transition  was  what  he  taught,  and  this 
is  the  doctrine  of  the  Yeh. 

The  points  of  difference  between  the  teaching  of  the 
philosophers  known  as  the  Sung  school  (called  after  the 
*,  Sunjsr,  era  A.-D.  960-1280),  which  included  the  followers 
of  Chutsz,  Lautsz  and  many  Buddhist  schools,  and  that 
of  Jinsai,  are  thus  summarized  by  Dr.  Inoue.  The  Sung 
philosophers  held  that  the  world  began  with  a  governing 
principle,  ^,  just  as  Plato  taught  that  it  began  with  an 
idea,  and  that  the  vital  energy  known  as  ki  came  after- 
wards. But  Jinsai  taught  that  the  energy  came  first  and 
that  what  the  philosophers  describe  as  the  fundamental  principle 
of  the  universe  is  nothing  but  the  law  that  governs  the  working 
of  the  vital  energy  called  ki.  The  ri  has  no  existence  as  a 
producer  of  the  universe  nor  does  it  actually  control  the  opera- 
tions of  nature.*  The  fact  is,  however,  remarks  Dr.  Inoue, 
Jinsai  and  his  opponents,  the  Sung  philosophers,  use  the  term 
n  in  different  senses.  Jinsai's  ri  is  the  equivalent  of  riho,  or 
natural  law,  which  he  maintained  has  no  existence  apart  from 
the  things  and  operations  which  it  governs,  but  his  opponents 
maintained  that  before  the  actual  universe  came  into  existence 
the  principle  on  which  it  is  based  existed  and  that  this  existence 
was  as  real  as  is  the  existence  of  the  universe  itself  t  The  two 
schools  differed  as  to  the  term  of  the  existence  of  the  universe. 
Jinsai  taught  that  the  universe  is  without  beginning  and  with- 
out end.  All  accounts  of  creation  such  as  the  one  given  by 
Chutsz  are  rejected  by  him.  Then  they  also  differed  on  the 
question  as  to  whether  nature  is  to  be  described  as  in  a  perpetual 


*  Here  it  Is  hard  to  follow  tbe  reasoning  of  Jinsai ;  for  it  is  evident 
that  the  designs  of  things  exist  before  the  things  themselves,  and  in  very 
complicated  structnres  and  machines  the  design  may  be  said  to  be  more 
important  than  the  energy  that  brings  the  creation  of  the  mind  into  actual, 
snbstantial  existence.  The  idea  is  the  actual  original,  as  the  existence  of  the 
thing  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  design. 

t  The  various  meanings  given  to  fli.  by  diflerent  philosophers  are  most 

perplexing.    With  the  Sung  Sjhool  it  seems  to  have  sto(  d  for  the  principle 

of  organisation  by  which  matter  is  preserved  or  the  Power  that  inheres  in   it 

io  direct  it,  which  in  Chinese  books  on  philosophy  is  sometimes  defined 

asjf^,  Qod. 
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State  of  activity  or  in  a  perpetual  state  of  quiet.  Nature  is 
ever  begetting,  ever  transforming,  ever  reproducing  old  things 
in  new  forms,  said  Jinsai.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  death 
in  reality—there  is  an  identity  in  the  apparent  contradiction  of 
all  things.  To  all  the  operations  of  nature  Jinsai  attached 
great  importance.  The  Sung  school,  on  the  other  hand, 
regarded  the  material  universe  as  quite  unreal.  Certain 
Buddhists  whose  teaching  was  followed  by  the  philosophers  of 
this  school  maintain  that  the  true  view  is  to  regard  emptiness 
as  the  final  state  of  all  things.  To  the  Buddhists  the  material 
universe  has  no  real  existence.  It  is  all  described  as  XJ  i, 
gembb,  visionary,  imaginary. 

Coming  to  ethics,  the  definition  given  of  the  term  micbi  or 
**  way  **  by  the  two  schools  now  under  comparison  differed 
considerably.  The  Sung  school  of  fjhilosophers  said  that  the 
michi  is  tt,  se/,  nature.  They  also  taught  that  it  is  n\  using 
the  term  as  the  equivalent  of  the  rational  or  right  rule  of 
action.  Jinsai  maintained  that  such  a  use  of  the  various  terms 
was  most  confusing ;  so  he  began  by  dehning  the  word  michiy 
as  the  proper  course  of  conduct  for  men  to  follow,  and  he  said 
michi  wa  jingi  (tn  IS)  nari.  "  The  proper  course  for  men  to 
pursue  is  to  act  kindly  and  justly."  He  objected  to  a  distinc- 
tion being  drawn  between  practical  ethics  and  ideal  ethics,  be- 
tween that  to  which  men  actually  attained  and  that  at  which 
they  aimed.  The  Sung  philosophers  spoke  of  an  ideal  path  of  virtue; 
to  which  they  gave  the  term  M  Ut,  shido,  the  highest  way.  Jinsai 
said:— Jodo  wa  sunawachi  shido  nari.  "The  ordinary  path  of 
virtue  (that  is  the  everyday  conduct  of  good  men)  is  the  highest 
path."  He  maintained  that  there  is  too  much  vagueness, 
uncertainty  and  unreality  attached  to  the  ideal  ethics  taught 
by  the  Sung  philosophers.  A  thing  which  only  exists  in  idea 
does  not  specially  concern  practical  men,  said  Jinsai.  What 
in  these  modern  days  we  call  humanity  was  the  central  idea  of 
Jinsai's  system  of  ethics.  Jinsai  knew  of  no  learning  discon- 
nected with  morals,  and  deemed  no  subject  worth  stud\'ing 
unless  it  were  connected  with  the  furtherance  of  virtue  in  oneself 
or  in  others.  Some  subjects,  swcVv  a^  ecoxvovcv'^ ,  for  vwslauce^  he 
thought  could  not  be  studied  vv\l\\o\\\.\\€vxm.    Vi^  V\y\\^\.  \\v.^\. 
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politics  and  morals  are  inseparably  connected  with  each  other. 
His  educational  system  in  many  ways  resembled  that  advocated 
by  Rousseau.  He  argued  in  favour  of  adapting  teaching  to 
the  individual  capacities  and  proclivities  of  the  pupil.  Teach- 
ing, he  said,  should  be  altered  to  suit  the  pupil,  rather  than 
the  pupil  altered  to  suit  the  teaching.  To  produce  different 
types  of  character  was  one  of  his  aims  in  teaching. 

Dr.  Inoue  thinks  that  Jinsai's  theory  concerning  the 
activity  of  the  universe  resembled  in  some  respects  the  modern 
theory  of  evolution,  and  that  Jinsai's  teaching  regarding  the 
possibility  of  a  man's  making  his  own  virtuous  conduct  a 
governing  principle  resembles  the  doctrine  of  Green  and  Muir- 
head,  known  as  the  theory  of  self-realization.  Though  Jinsai's 
thoughts  are  clear  as  far  as  they  go,  he  is  by  no  means  logical, 
observes  Dr.  Inoue.  Two  of  his  great  defects  were  over-con- 
fidence in  individuals  and  the  adoption  of  the  Chinese  mistaken 
view  as  to  the  identity  of  morality  and  ordinary  subjects.  His 
teaching  on  nature  was  perhaps  materialistic  in  tendency,  but 
his  teaching  on  morals  was  undoubtedly  idealistic. 

On  p.  322  et  seq.  of  Dr.  Inoue's  work  a  list  of  reference 
books,  including  over  50  volumes  on  Jinsai's  Life  and  Teaching, 
will  be  found.  Nothing  could  be  more  thorough  or  painstak- 
ing than  the  manner  in  which  Dr.  Inoue  has  compiled  his 
history.  Dr.  Inoue  furnishes  short  accounts  of  the  schools  of 
thought  founded  by  Jinsai  and  biographical  notices  of  Nakae 
Minzan,  Ito  Tokai,  Namikawa  Temmin,  Hara  Sokei  and  Hara 
TOgaki. 

ill.  Butsu  Sorai.  (1666-1728).  It  is  said  that  Sorai 
was  able  to  read  at  the  age  of  5  and  that  at  the  age  of  9  he 
composed  poetry.  He  studied  later  on  under  Hayashi  Shunsai 
and  Hayashi  Hoko.  His  parents  were  very  poor  and  for  some 
time  he  subsisted  on  tofv  no  kara  (bean-curd  refuse).  But 
nothing  damped  his  ardour  and  he  read  book  after  book  with 
astonishing  eagerness.  His  studies  covered  a  far  wider  area 
than  those  of  Sok5  and  Jinsai.  He  read  books  on  language, 
military  science,  economy,  politics  and  music,  and  at  Nagasaki 
he  made  a  special  study  of  Chinese  and  attained  the  art  of 
reading  and  understanding  Chinese  m  C\v\xve«fc  <a^\OTv  ^VO^oviX. 
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construing  it  into  Sinico-Ja panose  as  is  usually  done,  and  he 
became  a  great  opponent  of  the  Japanese  practice  of  altering 
the  order  of  the  words  in  a  Chinese  sentence,  maintaining  that 
the  sense  is  injuriously  affected  by  the  adoption  of  this  method 
of  reading  Chinese  books.  He  attempted  to  inaugurate  a 
general  reform  in  this  matter,  but  without  much  success.  He 
became  the  master  of  a  rare  style,  which  possessed  many  of  the 
superior  qualities  of  classical  Chinese.  Born  in  1666,  Sorai 
died  in  1728.  His  life  was  laid  out  on  a  wider  scale  than  was 
the  case  with  either  of  the  two  leaders  whose  lives  are  discus- 
sed above,  and  he  aimed  at  turning  out  men  of  courage  and 
character  rather  than  moralists.  In  philosophy  a  perusal  of 
the  writings  of  Ito  Jinsai  persuaded  him  that  the  popular 
Chutsz  teaching  was  all  on  the  wrong  track,  though  subse- 
quently he  attacked  )insai.  Notwithstanding  that  Sorai's  teach* 
ing  is  usually  denominated  Sorai-^ai^u,  most  of  his  tenets  came 
from  V  -f,  Shuntsz.  He  disregarded  the  teaching  of  Mencius  and 
followed  Shuntsz  implicitly.  His  doctrine  that  man's  nature 
was  originally  evil,  and  his  contention  that  morality  origina- 
ted with  the  teaching  of  certain  sages  or  moralists  were  both 
derived  from  Shuntsz.  His  views  on  morals  resembled  in 
many  particulars  those  of  Thomas  Hobbes-,  as  I  shall  show 
later  on.  Morality  Hobbes  regarded  as  the  direct  result  of  the 
Political  State.  That  is  good  which  is  sanctioned  by  the 
absolute  power  in  the  State  ;  the  reverse,  evil.  He  argues  that 
religion  and  superstition  have  this  in  common  that  they  both 
imply  the  fear  of  imaginary  Powers;  the  difference  between 
them  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  fear  or  worship  of  imaginary 
Powers  recognised  by  the  State  is  religion ;  that  of  those  not 
recognised,  superstition.  This  was  precisely  the  view  of  Sorai, 
as  will  app>ear  later  on.  Dr.  Inoue  goes  into  a  comparison  of 
Sorai's  views  with  those  of  Shuntsz,  in  confirmation  of  the 
above  statements,  for  which  I  have  no  space  here. 

The  difference  between  the  teaching  of  Sorai  and  that  of 
Soko  and  Jinsai  was  very  marked.     The  moral    system    of  the 
latter  philosophers  was  essentially  subjective  and  individual- 
istic ;  that  of  Sorai  was  dccidely  objective.     He  says,  Michi  wa 
fjmmin     vro     osamuru     ni    hitsuyo    naru    dogu    wo  \u    narv. 
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"Morality  is  nothing  but  the  necessary  means  for  controlling 
the  subjects  of  the  empire.'*  It  did  not  originate  with  nature 
nor  with  any  impulses  of  man's  heart,  but  it  was  devised  by 
the  superior  intelligence  of  certain  sages  (se//7ii),  and  authority 
was  given  to  it  by  the  State.  Morality  may  be  regarded  as 
ajutsUj  a  device  or  art  for  governing  people.  Sorai  actually 
speaks  of  morality  as  kodai  dojutsu  (the  moral  arts  used  by 
the  ancients).  Sages,  says  Sorai,  is  a  title  given  to  manufac- 
turers, to  the  men  who  framed  laws,  rules,  moral  maxims  and 
precepts  for  other  men.  These  sages  were  in  every  way  supe- 
rior to  ordinary  men  and  no  amount  of  study  will  suffice  to 
raise  a  man  to  the  level  of  a  sage.  There  was  in  the  character 
of  these  sages  a  combination  of  remarkable  traits,  and  this 
combination  it  was  that  constituted  their  greatness.  Their 
imitators  may  succeed  in  cultivating  certain  of  their  moral  and 
intellectual  qualities,  but  they  cannot  reproduce  the  type  as  a 
whole.  In  China  Confucius  had  no  equal.  Such  men  as 
Chingtsz  and  Chutsz  were  but  poor  imitators  of  him  and  when 
men  like  our  Jinsai  and  others  aspire  to  figure  as  sages,  we  see 
how  vain  is  the  attempt,  argued  Sorai.  They  follow  the  great 
sage,  but  a  long,  long  way  off.  To  try  and  adopt  the  ideas  of 
the  great  teacher  and  carry  them  out  in  daily  life,  this  one  can 
do,  but  this  is  very  different  from  setting  oneself  up  as  an 
authority. 

One  of  the  distinctive  features  of  Sorai's  teaching  was  his 
insistence  on  the  changelessness  of  the  fundamental  traits  of 
men's  characters.  Men  are  born,  he  said,  good-tempered  or  bad- 
tempered,  sanguine  or  phlegmatic.  There  are  certain  strong 
proclivities  in  the  nature  of  every  man.  These  may  be  modified, 
but  they  can  not  be  eradicated.*  He  said  when  speaking  of  this 
stability  of  character,  Kore  henzubekarazu ;  shikaredowo 
atsuru  mono   nari,      *'  This    can't  be  changed,   but   it    alters 

*  This  reminds  one  of  a  striking  passage  in  Bk.  IV.  of  the  Analects  of 
Confncius,  which  in  the  Japonicised  version  runs  thus :  Umarete  shikmhite 
(or  umure  nagara  ni  shite)  koi-e  too  shiru  mono  iMf,  kami  (  Jc )  nan  ;  manande 
Hhikoshite  kore  ux)  shiru  mono  vxt  sono  tmigi  nari.  **  He  who  is  born  with  know- 
ledge (the  genius)  ranks  first ;  he  who  acquires  knowledge  bj  study  comes 
next."  It  is  the  contention  of  Sorai  that  no  amount  of  study  or  eflbrt  will 
raise  the  second  class  of  men  to  the  rank  of  the  first.  Great  moralists,  like 
great  poetSf  are  born,  not  made. 
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(somewhat).'*  And,  according  to  Sorai,  it  is  this  capability  of 
limited  alteration  that  affords  an  opportunity  for  the  moralist 
to  step  in  with  his  improving  arts  and  devices.  This  doctrine 
of  the  permanency  of  character  Sorai  had  the  honour  of  being 
the  first  to  proclaim  in  Japan,  observes  Dr.  Inoue.  Among  Wes- 
tern philosophers  it  has  been  much  dwelt  on.  It  was  a  leading 
characteristic  of  Schopenhauer's  teaching.  Nietzsche  warns  us 
against  pushing  the  doctrine  too  far.  The  changelessness  is  not 
absolute,  he  .says.  Wundt  maintains  that  man's  character 
consists  of  two  distinct  elements,  one  that  is  inherited  and 
the  other  that  comes  from  education  and  experience.  The 
latter  may  change,  but  not  the  former.  It  is  certainly  one  of 
the  duties  of  a  moralist  to  indicate  clearly  what  he  considers 
orthodox  in  teaching  and  what  heterodox.  This  the  Sung 
school  of  philosophy  neglected  to  do,  but  in  Sorai's  writings 
this  is  done  in  the  clearest  manner:  In  the  whole  of  the  Sung 
teaching  there  is  much  that  is  left  to  conjecture.  In  defining 
virtue  Sorai  refers  to  the  definition  of  Mencius  thus.  **  Mencius 
says,  Hossubeki,  kore  wo  zcn  to  iu.  *  That  which  ought  to  be 
(is  worthy  of  being)  desired  is  virtue.*  But  this  is  by  no 
means  the  teaching  of  the  sages."  Then  Sorai  proceeds  thus: 
Oyoso  hi  to  wo  riyeki  sA/,  tami  wo  sukubeki  mono,  mina  kore 
wo  zen  to  iu,  kore  shujin  {the  many)  no  hossuru  tokoro  nam  ga 
ytiye  nari,  *  From  this  it  appears  that  utility  or  the  **  greatest 
happiness,"  was  the  principle  to  which  Sorai  finally  appealed. 
He  held  that  actions  are  right  in  proportion  as  they  tend  to 
promote  the  highest  welfare  of  the  largest  number  of  people, 
wrong  when  they  tend  to  produce  the  reverse  of  happiness.  So 
that  Sorai  recognizes  no  standard  of  right  and  wrong  apart 
from  the  well-being  of  the  community  in  which  each  person 
lives.  His  system  of  morality,  in  contrast  to  the  teaching  of  the 
whole  Sung  School  of  philosophers,  was  full  of  public  spirit, and 
it  condemned  the  introspective,  individualistic  subjectivism  which 
to  a  large  extent  characterized  the  teaching  of  Soko  and  Jinsai. 
Sorai  enjoined  on  his  disciples  a  spirit  of  quiet  acquies- 
cence in  the  decrees  of  Heaven.     Peace  of  mind,  says  he,  comes 

*  **A1I  tliat  bent-tits  men,  all  that  aa^^^  \v^<^^V^  y&  ^Yt\>\«^  VM«a\ifiA  it  ia 
something  that  the  nn^jority  desire?* 
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from  bowing  to  the  will  of  Heaven  in  all  things.  Resignation 
is  one  of  the  virtues  that  all  followers  of  Confucius  ought  to 
cultivate.  To  Sorai  it  appeared  that  the  essence  of  Con- 
fucianism was  political ;  that  its  chief  object  is  the  establish- 
ment of  good  government  by  the  employment  of  men  whose 
moral  characters  are  in  a  high  state  of  development.  The 
theory  that  good  government  depends  principally  on  the  men 
employed  rather  than  on  laws  and  rules  may  be  said  to  repre- 
sent the  conviction  of  modem  English  statesmen.  Modem 
Egypt,  modern  India  and  other  countries  that  might  be 
named  have  been  to  a  very  large  extent  the  creations  of  highly 
endowed  and  strong-willed  administrators.  The  miich- 
laughed-at,  antiquated  Chinese  knew  the  secret  of  government 
two  thousand  years  ago. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  chief  points  of  difference 
between  Sorai's  teaching  and  that  of  the  Sung  School  of  philo- 
sophers enumerated  by  Dr.  Inoue  : — 


SORAI. 

1.— Source  of  knowledge,  the 
teaching  of  the  ancients. 

2.-Morality  consists  in  the 
cultivation  of  politeness, 
music  and  the  observance 
of  law  and  political  prin- 
ciples (  flUIMlft ). 

3.-Morality  was  invented  by 
the  ancient  sages. 

4  -Character  is  unchangeable. 
5.-Great  attention  should  be 

paid   to  literary   style  and 

the  like. 


THE  SUNG  PHILOSOPHERS. 
l.-The  deductions  of  reason. 

2. -Morality  consists  in  ^  ri, 
rationality. 


6.— The  principle  of  activity. 
7.-The  chief  aim  of  teaching 
is  good  government. 


3. -Morality  is  derived  from 
man's  original  nature  and 
is  transcendental. 

4.-Character  may  be  changed. 

5.-Knowledge  of  one's  own 
heart  and  the  development 
of  the  reasoning  faculties 
are  more  important  than 
outward  forms. 

6.-Quietism. 

7.-The  chief  aim  of  teaching  is 
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The  differences  between  the  teaching  of  Jinsai  and  Sorai  are 
thus  stated  by  Dr.  Inoue.  (1)  Jinsai  made  jin  and  gi,  benevo- 
lence and  justice,  the  basis  of  his  system  of  morality,  but  Sorai 
made  n?/,  gaku,  kei,  sei  (ceremony,  music,  law,  and  politics) 
his  basis.  (2)  Jinsai  rejected  utilitarianism;  Sorai  adopted 
it.  (3)  Jinsai  maintained  that  morality  evolves  itself  natural- 
ly. Sorai  taught  that  it  is  an  artificial  production.  .4) 
Jinsai  accorded  the  highest  honour  to  a  virtuous  life;  Sorai 
thought  the  highest  attainment  was  good  government.  (5) 
Jinsai  advocated  an  investigation  of  principles  of  various  kinds. 
Sorai  discouraged  this.  (6)  Jinsai  aspired  to  follow  in  the 
path  of  the  ancient  sages;  Sorai  thought  this  unattainable. 
(7)  Jinsai  honoured  Mencius,  but  Sorai  had  no  regard  for  him 
whatever.  The  attitude  of  the  two  philosophers  to  the  Sung 
school  of  thought  was  not  the  same.  Though  Sorai  was 
directly  opposed  to  it,  )insai  was  by  no  means  so.  There 
were  points  on  which  he  agreed  with  the  philosophers  of  this 
school.  What  is  known  as  the  Sung-gaku  was  a  compound  of 
the  teaching  of  Shaka  and  Lautsz.  Both  Jinsai  and  Sorai 
derived  their  teaching  from  Confucius,  but  they  both  used  a 
medium.  Mencius  was  Jinsai's  medium  and  Shuntsz  was 
Sorai's.  As  for  originality  of  thought  and  suggestiveness, 
there  is  much  more  of  this  in  the  writings  of  Sorai  than  in 
those  of  Jinsai.  Dr.  Inoue  enumerates  on  p.  632  five  particulars 
in  which  Sorai's    teaching    was  most   clear  and    pronounced. 

(1)  He  was  the  first  to  expound  the  utilitarian*  basis  of  ethics. 

(2)  He  was  the  first  to  enunciate  sociological  principles.  (3) 
He  was  the  first  to  point  out  how  much  of  the  current  morali- 
ty is  artificial,  in  the  sense  of  being  the  product  of  human 
brains.  (4  He  was  the  champion  of  the  principle  of /a/sscz 
/a/re,  of  non-interference  with  things  that  only  concern  special 
individuals,  that  is,  he  was  an  advocate  of  a  certain  amount  of 
liberty  of  action.  (5)  He  was  in  favour  of  positive  principles. 
After  observing   that   the   sociological  character  which  Sorai 

*  The  term  utilitarian  is  coroparatively  modern.    John  Stnart  Mill  sajit 
in  a  note  to  his  Essay  on  Utilitarianism:    *'The  author  of  this  eraay  has  rea- 
son for  bflieving  himself  to  be  the  first  person  who  brought  the  word  utili- 
tarian into  use.    He  did  not  invenl  \\.,  Vst\\  «Ldo^V.^d \\.^tQta  v^  i^i^ssaw^  ^r^cen- 
sion  in  Mr.  Gait's  AnnaU  of  the  Parish." 
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gave  to  morals  renders  him  one  of  the  brightest  lights  among 
Oriental  philosophers,  Dr.  Inoue  proceeds  to  compare  the 
teaching  of  Thomas  Hobbes  and  Sorai,  showing  by  quotations 
that  in  four  particulars  the  two  philosophers  were  in  sub- 
stantial agreement. 

Thomas  Hobbes  was  born  in  1588,  the  year  of  the  coming 
of  the  great  Armada,  and  died  in  1679.  Butsu  Sorai,  as 
stated  above,  was  born  in  1666  and  died  in  1728.  So  that 
for  13  years  at  any  rate  the  two  philosophers  were  contem- 
poraries. A  comparison  of  Hobbes*  views  as  stated  in  his 
greatest  work  the  Leviathan  and  in  the  earlier  and  shorter 
work  the  Dc  Corpore  Politico  with  Sorai 's  writings  shows  in  a 
very  striking  manner  how  two  thinkers  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  world  reached  the  same  conclusions  on  politics,  philosophy 
and  morals.  Dr.  Inoue  notes  the  following  four  particulars  in 
which  the  views  of  the  two  philosophers  agreed.  (1)  They 
both  regarded  man's  original  nature  as  egoistic  and  maintained 
that  as  each  man  follows  the  bent  of  his  egoism,  endless 
conflict  between  individuals  is  unavoidable.  (2)  They  both 
considered  that  morality  comes  into  existence  for  the  first  time 
when  a  State  has  a  permanent  form  of  government  and  a  fixed 
system  of  law.  (3)  Both  held  that  law  and  government  should 
be  decided  on  by  despotic  monarchs  alone.  Both  argue  in 
favour  of  fixed  despotism.  (4).  Both  maintained  that 
actions  are  not  in  themselves  good  or  bad.  Their  nature 
can  only  be  determined  by  an  appeal  to  civil  authority. 
In  his  De  Corpore  Politico,  p.  225,  Hobbes  says : — 
"The  civil  laws  are  to  all  subjects  the  measures  of  their 
actions,  whereby  to  determine,  whether  they  be  right  or  wrong, 
profitable  or  unprofitable,  virtuous  or  vicious  ;  and  by  them 
the  use  and  definition  of  all  names  not  agreed  upon,  and 
tending  to  controversy  shall  be  established.'*  Hobbes  in  the 
West  and  Sorai  in  the  East  revolutionised  thought  in  many 
important  respects.  Spinoza  took  Hobbes  as  his  master  in 
departments  of  thought  in  which  he  was  masterly  and  constant- 
ly showed  his  influence.  Leibnitz  extolled  him.  Harrington 
speaks  of  him  as  "  the  greatest  of  new  lights.**  Diderot,  after 
reading  for  the  first  time  Hobbes*  treatise  On  Human  Katut^^ 
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by  no  means  his  greatest  work,  writes  :— **  How  diffuse  and 
flabby  seems  Locke,  how  poor  and  petty  La  Rochefoucauld 
and  La  Bruyere  in  comparison  with  this  Thomas  Hobbes." 
The  political  views  of  both  Hobbes  and  Sorai  have  been 
discarded,  but  the  system  of  Utilitarian  philosophy  founded  by 
these  two  thinkers  has  since  their  time  undergone  marvellous 
development  and  to-day  commands  the  homage  of  many 
distinguished  men  throughout  the  Western  and  Eastern  worlds. 
In  summing  up  the  results  of  his  investigations,  among 
other  things,  Dr.  Inoue  says  : — The  movement  which  was  led 
by  the  Kogakuha  was  no  other  than  our  Japanese  renaissance. 
Up  to  that  time  our  learned  world  was  ignorant  of  the  fact  that 
that  which  passed  as  Confucianism  was  not  the  genuine  article. 
But  what  is  to  be  regretted  in  this  movement  was  the  excessive 
worship  of  the  personality  of  Confucius.  If,  as  the  Sung 
school  of  philosophers  urged,  the  teachers  whose  lives  we  have 
been  considering  had  borne  in  mind  that  truth  is  greater  than 
even  Confucius  and  had  criticised  his  sayings  and  his  person- 
ality, they  would  have  supplied  to  their  generation  germs  of 
progress  which  it  sadly  needed.  To  proclaim  the  greatness  of 
ideas  is  one  thing;  to  associate  those  ideas  with  a  single 
individual  who  lived  a  long  time  ago  and  to  exalt  that  person 
to  a  pedestal  of  honour  that  is  declared  to  be  unapproachable 
is  quite  another.  This  is  no  other  than  to  make  men  worship 
the  past  and  care  little  for  the  future.  What  was  wanted  then 
in  Japan,  and  what  is  wanted  now  in  China,  is  the  severance 
of  ideas  from  association  with  any  special  person  or  time 
and  the  demonstration  of  their  universal  applicability.  Dr. 
Inoue  quotes  Kant's  views  on  the  autonomic  and  heteronomic 
sides  of  morals  and  argues  that  these  two  aspects  of  ethics, 
which  areexpressed  by  the  Japanese  terms,-:/ir/tsii,  and,- tantsu, 
were  fully  recognized  by  Jinsai,  though  he  never  attempted  to 
harmonize  them.  He  thinks  that  Jinsai *s  naibu-teki  corres- 
ponded to  Kant's  Maxime  and  his  gwaibu-teki  to  Kant's 
Moralische  Gesetze.  Dr.  Inoue  writes  very  fully  on  the  merits 
and  demerits  of  the  leaders  of  the  Kogakuha,  and  his  obser- 
vations will  doubtless  prove  of  great  value  to  Japanese 
scholars. 
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On    p.    731    et    seq    there    is    a    long  list    of  names  of  the 
graduates  of  the  schools  of  the  three  great  men  whose  teaching 
has  been  discussed,  with  dates,   which    I  give  below.     Among 
the  47  ronin  were  two  of  the  followers  of  Yamaga  Soko,  namely 
Oishi  Ycfshio  andOnodc-ra  Hidckazu.     Hirai  Tosen,  (A.D.  1642- 
1715);  Onodera    Hidekazu,    (1643-1703);    Ogata    Ibun,  (1645- 
1722  ;  Kitamura  Tokusho,  (1646-1718);  Ogawa  Rissho,  (1649- 
1688);  Isono  Chikuzen,  (1654-1708;   Arikawa   Tensan,  (1654- 
1735;     Nakae    Minzan,    (1655-1726;;     Inao  Jakusui.    (1655- 
1715  ;    Matsuoka  Joan,   (?-?);    Ito    Kosetsusai,    (1657-1727); 
Kasawara  Unkei,  (?-?);  Nakajima  Fuzan,  (1658-1727,;  Hayashi 
Gitan,  (?-?);  Kagawa  Shuan,  (?-?  ;  Oniachi  Tonso,  (1659-1729,; 
Oishi  Yoshio.  (1659-1703);  Tanaka  Kantai,  11662-1729);  Ito 
Mokuan,  (1663-1729  ;  Toriyama  Kenan,  (1664-1711);   Wata- 
nabe   Genan,    (1664  1722);    Itakura    Fukuken,     (1665-1728); 
Tanaka    Tosen.     (1665-1732;     Mitani    Nansen,   (1665-174     ; 
Tsuruta  Shigcsada,  (?-?);  Arakida  Seikwan,  (?-?);  Butsu  Sorai, 
(1666-1728);     Namikawa      Seisho,     (1668-1738);     Kageyama 
Tomon,    1669-1732);  Ito  Togai,    (1670-1736);   Butsu    Hokkci, 
(1670-I754j;    Ochi    Heian,   (?-?);    Matsuzaki  Rankoku.    (1674- 
1735);  WataraiSueshige,  (1675-1733  ;  MiyeSh5an,  (1674-1734); 
Utsunomiya  Keisai,    (1676-1724;;   Irie    Nammei,   (1676-1765;; 
Yoshimura  Tensen,  (?-?)  Ono    Hokkai,  (?-?);    Itakura  Ranken, 
(?-?;;  Itakura  Ryfishu,  (?-?);  Tani  Gentan,  (?-?»;  Ukawa  Token, 
(1678-1758);  Tamikawa  Temmin,  (1679-1618);  Dazai  Shuntai, 
(1680-1747  ;  Kinoshita  Ranko,  (1681-1752);  Tsuji  Konan,  (?-?  ; 
Ito    Nansho,    (?-?);     Matsuzaki    Hakkei,    (1682-1753;     Asano 
Bunan,    ?-?);  Katsuragawa  Shunsen,   I?-?  ;    Hayashi  Kagenori, 
(?-?);  Nakajima  Gcnzo,  (?-?.;  Ito  Baiu.  (673.1744  ;  Ando  Toya 
(1683-1719  ;  Ito  Kaitei,  (1685-1772;;  Ochi  Ummu,  (1686-1746) 
Sawamura  Kinsho.  (1686-1739);  Shinozaki  Tokai,  (1686-1739 
Yamagata   Shunan,  (1687-1752';   Hirano   Kinka,  a688-1732 
Miura  Chikukei.  (1689-1756  ;   Narushima  Kinkcl,   (1689-1760) 
Suganuma  Tokaku,  (1690-1763';   Takami  Sokyu,  (1690-1735 
Mizuashi  Heiza«,    ?-?);  Honda  Chuto,  (1691-1757  ;  Sumie  Soro 
(1691-1728);  Shibayama    Hdrai,   (1692-1771);   Itakura  Kokei 
(?-?);    Ishikawa  Taibon,    (?-?);     Ito    Chikuri,    (1692-1756) 
Hattori  Nankaku,   (1693-1759)  ;   Moriya  OaU,  v\^'^Wl^fifc^^ 
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Ita  Rangu,  (1694.1778);  T6  Hoshu,  (1696-1765);  Sugaya 
Kantoku,  1696-1764) ;  Yo  Yuji,  (1697-1776);  Kiiiiura  Hogo, 
(1697-1772);  Aoki  Konyo,  (1698-1769);  Nemoto  Bui,  (1699- 
1764);  Shaku  Taicho.  1676-1768  ;  Shaku  Banan,  (?-1739); 
Akimoto  Tanyen,  (?-?);  Yoshida  Kozan,  (?-?);  Tanaka  ianryo, 
(1699-1734);  Okai  Kenshii,  (?-?);  Hikida  KySko,  (1700-1738); 
Ch5  Genshu,  (?-?!;  Butsu  Kinkoku.  (1703-1776);  Okuda 
Sankaku,  (1703-1783);  Odamura  Rokuzan,  (1703-1766);  Ko 
Rantei,  (1707  1757  ;  Yasuhara  Rinkwan,  (?-?);  Kakiachi 
Yugaku,  (?-?);  Asai  Kiuka.  (?-?);  Tani  Bizan.  (?-?);  Hozumi 
Nnkaisai.  (?-?);  Mizuashi  Hakusen.  (1707-1732);  Ko  Seiku, 
(1712-1752);  Yamada  Rinyo.  (1712-1735^;  U  Sensui.  (1713- 
1776);  Suiyama  Nantd,  (?-?);  Hirose  Ippo,  (?-?  ;  Matsunami 
Teisai,  (?-?) ;  Ando  Shigakusai,  (?-?);  Ogawa  Tokusho,  (?-?  ; 
Ryo  S5ryo,  a714-1792);  Suzuki  TanshG,  a715-1776);  Kb 
Y5k5.  (?-?);  Kiniura  H5rai.  1715-1765);  Tsuchiya  RanshG. 
(?-?);  Cbo  Nanzan,  (?-?) ;  Kuzumi  Kagaku,  (?-?);  Hara  Sokei, 
(1718-1767);  Uno  Shiro,  (?-?);  Yamanouchi  Kindai.  (1724-1746); 
Matsumura  Baiko,  (?-?);  Matsuzaki  Kankai.  (1726-1775); 
Tachibara  Tom5,  (1726-1789);  Hara  T5gaku,  (1729-1783);  Ito 
Tosho,  (1730-1804);  Shibayama  YoshS,  (1730-1767);  Butsu 
Seizan,  (?-?);  Saito  Shizan.  (1743-1808);  Kamei  Nammei,  ( 1743- 
1814  s  Okano  Sekijo,  1745-1830);  Kuranari  RySsho,  (1748- 
1812);  Butsu  Homei,  (1755-1807);  Kawada  Tok5,  (?-?);  It5 
Tori,  (1751-1817;;  Noda  Sekiyo,  (?.?\-  Kamei  Sh5yo,  (1773- 
1836  ;  Ito  T5h5,  (1799-1864);  FQjisawa  Togai,  (1793-1864); 
Doi  Goga,  (1817-1880). 

Dr.  Inoue  concludes  the  volume  with  the  translation  of  a 
passage  from  Schopenhauer  on  the  extreme  rareness  of  genius, 
its  grand  superiority  and  the  benefits  it  confers  on  mankind. 
I  may  say  in  conclusion  that  as  regards  the  style  of  the  book 
I  have  so  imperfectly  reviewed,  it  seem  to  me  to  leave  nothing 
to  be  desired.  I  have  been  struck  with  the  lucidity  of  every 
passage  I  have  examined.  Dr.  Inoue  certainly  has  the  art 
of  expressing  learned  ideas  so  that  any  ordinary,  in- 
telligent reader  can  understand  them,  that  is,  he  knows 
how  to  explain  uncommon  things  by  the  use  of  common 
words. 


THE 
NIHON  CHUTSZ  (i^iF)  GAKUHA  NO  TETSUGAKU. 


With  the  issue  of  this  bulky  volume  covering  700  pages, 
Dr.  Inoue  Tetsujiro  brought  to  a  successful  close  the  gigantic 
literary  task  which  nearly  eight  years  ago  he  set  himself  to 
perform,  the  compilation  of  a  thoroughly  reliable  and  ex- 
haustive history  of  Japan's  three  great  schools  of  Confucian 
Philosophy.  The  volume  1  am  now  about  to  review  is  in  many 
respects  the  most  important  of  the  three.  It  is  necessary  to 
hear  in  mind  that  the  three  schools  with  which  Dr.  Inoue  has 
dealt  so  thoroughly  were  all  variations  of  Confucianism. 
Buddhist  philosophy  in  this  country  is  quite  a  separate  subject, 
which  has  been  treated  by  several  well  known  Buddhist 
writers. 

As  Dr.  Inoue  points  out  in  the  preface  to  this  work,  the 
chief  interest  attached  to  the  Chutsz  philosophy  as  taught  here 
was  the  fact  that  it  served  as  an  ethical  standard  in  the  schools 
of  Japan  for  three  centuries.  Apparently  influenced  by  the  fact 
that  in  China  and  Korea  the  Chutsz  doctrines  alone  were 
considered  orthodox  in  the  educational  world,  it  was  decided 
by  the  early  Tokugawa  Shoguns  that  no  moral  teaching  but 
that  of  the  Chutsz  school  should  be  allowed  in  Government 
schools.  To  the  (Question  which  has  so  often  been  asked  during 
the  past  few  years,  whence  comes  the  Japanese  fine  ethical 
standard,  Dr.  Inoue  replies,  it  undoubtedly  originated  with  the 
teaching  of  Chutsz  as  explained,  modified  and  carried  into 
practice  in  this  countr}'.  The  moral  philosophy  of  the  Chutsz 
school  in  Japan  compared  with  that  of  the  other  two  schools 
was  moderate  in  tone,  free  from  eccentricities,  and  practical  to 
a  rare  degree.  In  the  enormous  importance  it  attached  to 
self-culture  and  what  is  known  in  modern  terminology  as  self- 
realization  [Ji^a-jitsugen) ,  the  teaching  of  the  Chutsz  school  of 
moralists  in  this  country  differed  in  no  material  respects  from 
the  doctrines  of  the  new  Kantists  in  England,  Muirhead,  Green 
and  others. 
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Chutsz  was  born  in  the  province  of  Fuhkien  in  1130  A.  D. 
and  died  in  1200.  Into  his  general  teaching  and  his  influence 
in  China  and  Korea  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  go.  as  these 
subjects  have  been  treated  by  European  sinologues.  Certain 
Buddhist  priests  were  the  first  to  imbibe  his  teaching  in  Japan 
and  to  make  it  known  to  a  very  small  circle  of  scholars  During 
the  Heian  period  (A.  D.  724-1186)  there  were  in  Japan  numerous 
exponents  of  Confucianism,  but  not  one  of  them  was  endow^ed 
with  sufficient  talent  and  character  to  found  a  school 
of  thought.  The  Jusha  of  those  days  confined  himself 
to  interpretation  of  the  Confucian  classics.  The  fine  moral 
ideas  taught  by  China's  greatest  sage  and  his  Chinese  inter- 
preters were  not  fully  appreciated  by  the  Japanese  people  till 
the  sixteenth  century  of  our  era.  From  the  beginning  of  the 
Kamakura  age  (A.  D.  1186  down  to  the  time  of  Tokugawa 
leyasu,  Confucianism  in  Japan  showed  little  activity  of  any 
kind.  With  the  teaching  of  the  pioneer  of  the  Chutsz  philo- 
sophy here.  Fujiwara  Seigwa,  began  a  period  of  renaissance, 
producing  results  which  have  benefited  Japan  in  a  hundred 
different  ways  down  to  the  present  time.  Before  proceeding 
to  give  an  account  of  the  lives  and  teaching  of  the  great 
Japtmese  leaders  of  the  Chutsz  school  of  philosophy,  I  will  state 
the  reasons  given  by  Dr.  Inoue  for  the  popularity  of  Chutsz  in 
this  country.  While  intellectually  inclined,  the  Japanese  may 
be  said  to  be  a  practical-minded  people.  The  Chutsz  moral 
philosoph}^  differed  from  that  of  Wang  Yangming  and  from 
that  taught  by  Butsu  Sorai  in  the  way  it  explained  the  relation 
of  learning  to  conduct.  The  Wang  Yangming  school  treated 
irtellectual  inquiry  with  too  much  contempt,  attaching  import- 
ance to  the  practice  of  virtue  only.  Sorai  and  his  school  erred 
in  the  opposite  direction,  making  too  much  of  mere  speculation 
and  verbal  discussions.  But  the  Chutsz  philosophers  hit  the 
golden  mean  when  they  maintained  that  learning  is  onl}*^  really 
valuable  when  it  affects  the  lives  of  men.  Ethical  study  is 
important  because  without  it  men  would  possess  no  fine  moral 
ideals  to  guide  their  footsteps  in  the  path  of  daily  life.  It  was 
the  subordination  of  learning  to  conduct,  while  attaching  no 
little  importance  to  it  regarded  X:)-;^  \vsA^,  >n\vvql\\  Q\\;vT\SL^\.^rvwA 
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the  Chutsz  teaching,  that  to  the  discerning  eyes  of  the  early 
Tokugawa  Shoguns  seemed  to  render  it  a  thoroughly  safe  and 
suitable  system  for  use  in  schools  and  as  a  basis  for  law.  I  will 
now  proceed  to  give  a  short  history  of  the  lives  and  teaching 
of  the  founders  of  the  Japanese  Chutsz  School  of  Philosophy. 

1,—Fujiwara  Seigwa  (1561-1619  A.  D.) — In  point  of  time 
Seigwa  had  the  honour  of  being  the  first  to  make  known  the 
teaching  of  Chutsz  in  this  country.  But  in  ability  he  was 
much  inferior  to  Hayashi  Razan.  Seigwa  began  to  study 
Confucianism  as  a  priest  and  was  so  enamoured  with  it  that 
he  left  the  Buddhist  communion  and  gave  all  his  time  to  an 
investigation  of  the  teaching  of  the  various  Confucian  schools 
of  thought.  He  had  heard  of  Chutsz,  but  had  read  nothing  of 
his.  With  a  view  to  making  a  thorough  study  of  the  Chutsz 
system,  he  started  for  China  in  1593.  Owing  to  adverse 
winds  the  junk  in  which  he  sailed  drifted  on  to  an  island  called 
Kikai-ga-shima.  From  thence  the  vessel  managed  to  get  to 
Kagoshima  Bay,  anchoring  in  the  harbour  of  Yamakawa, 
where  Seigwa  went  on  shore.  He  made  his  way  to  a  temple 
called  the  Shoryuji,  where  he  found  a  priest  who  had  in  his 
possession  a  Chinese  work  embodying  the  teaching  of  Chutsz 
called  Shisho  Sbinchn,  '*  A  New  Commentary  on  the  Four 
Classics.*'  **  Here  is  the  very  thing  which  I  was  going  to 
China  to  procure,"  he  exclaimed.  He  made  a  careful  copy  of 
the  whole  work  and  returned  to  Kyoto.  There  he  shut  himself 
off  from  all  intercourse  with  his  friends  and  for  many  weeks 
gave  himself  up  to  the  study  of  the  new  ethical  faith.  Up  to 
the  time  of  his  death  he  lectured  in  Ky5to  on  the  Four  Classics, 
and  his  lectures  were  highly  appreciated.  He  seems  to  have 
been  a  verv  liberal-minded  man  and  he  doubtless  did  much  to 
remove  anti-foreign  prejudices  in  the  minds  of  his  contempor- 
aries. One  of  his  disciples  called  Yoshida  Teijin  being  engaged 
in  trade  with  Annam,  Seigwa  wrote  to  him  as  follows  : — **  The 
object  of  trade  is  to  enable  each  of  the  two  parties  concerned  to 
obtain  a  share  of  the  profits.  No  one  must  aim  at  benefiting 
himself  alone.  Profit  that  is  shared  with  another  may  seem 
small,  but  because  so  shared  it  becomes  great.  And,  vice  versa^ 
gains  that  are  exclusively  appropriated  ina^  ^^^rcvXsv^^NswV^Ocv^-H 
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are  actually  small.  What  is  profitable  and  what  is  just  are  in 
close  relation  to  each  other.  Though  foreigners  have  different 
customs  from  ours  and  speak  different  languages,  the  reason 
with  which  Heaven  has  endowed  human  beings  is  theirs  as 
well  as  ours.  Remember  how  many  are  the  resemblances  and 
how  few  the  differences  between  us  and  them.  Do  not  be 
tempted  to  think  because  in  some  respects  their  ways  are 
strange  to  you.  you  can  lie  to  them  or  abuse  them  with 
impunity.  Heaven  allows  of  no  lying.  Beware  of  bringing 
our  national  customs  into  contempt.  If  in  foreign  countries 
you  come  across  highly  virtuous  and  benevolent  men,  honour 
them  as  your  own  father  or  your  own  teacher.  Obseve  the 
laws  and  the  customs  of  the  country  in  which  you  live. 
Remember  that  the  human  race  all  belong  to  one  family. 
Remember  that  virtue  is  alike  everywhere.  If  there  is  trouble, 
or  calamity,  or  illness  where  you  are,  do  what  you  can  to 
relieve  it."  Though  Seigwa  was  the  progenitor  of  the  Chutsz 
school  of  thought,  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  he  began 
life  as  a  Buddhist  priest  and  hence  he  unconsciously  mixed 
certain  Buddhist  teaching  wich  his  doctrines.  His  personality 
undoubtedly  counted  for  much.  He  was  highly  respected  and 
patronized  both  by  Hideyoshi  and  leyasu. 

II.— Hayashi  Razan  (1583-1657  A.D.)  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  labours  of  Razan  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  Chutsz 
system  of  ethics  would  have  won  the  favor  and  patronage  of 
the  Tokugawa  Government  in  the  way  that  it  did.  Razan 
showed  so  much  intelligence  as  a  child  that  his  parents  wished 
to  make  him  a  priest.*  But  when  he  became  old  enough  to 
judge  for  himself  he  swore  that  on  no  account  would  he  consent 
to  become  a  priest.  Here  are  the  words  that  he  used  on  that 
occasion  : — Ware  nanzo  Butsu  ni  ki  shite  fubo  no  on  wo  suten 
ya?  Katsv  nochi  naki  mono  wa  fuko  no  oinaru  mono  nari. 
Ware   kanarazu  kbre  wo    sezu.     **  Why  should  I  forego  the  pri- 


*Half  a  centnry  ago  among  certain  clashes  of  gentlemen  in  England  it 
was  customary  to  put  dall-witted  sons  into  the  church.  "He  is  only  fit  for  the 
Church,"  meant  then  that  a  young  man  was  intellectnllj  deficient  from  the 
darent's  point  of  view.  This  sentiment  exists  no  longer.  I  qnote  it  as  a 
striking  contrast  to  what  is  stated  in  the  text.. 
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vilege  granted  to  me  by  my  parents  ?     (The  privilege  of  freedom 
to  live  as  he  pleased).     Moreover,  there  is  no    such    misfortune 
as   to   have   no  children.     Nothing  will  induce  me  to  become  a 
priest.**     After  spending  some  years    in    the   study    of  Chinese 
works  published  in  the  Sung  era,  he  began  to  lecture  on  the 
Chutsz   Philosophy    in   Kyoto.     His    popularity  was  so  great 
that    there    were   no    vacant  seats  in  his  lecture  hall.     This  of 
course    excited    the    envy    of  rival   schools   of  thought    and 
Kiowara  Hidetaka  attempted  to  appeal  to  the  throne  for  the 
suppression  of  the  new  teaching.     He  maintained  that  no  one 
should  be  allowed  to  publicly  lecture  in  defence   of   views    that 
had  not  been  submitted    to  the   approval    of  the   authorities. 
But  Tokugawa  leyasu  scorned  the  notion  of  allowing  Hidetaka 
to  appeal  to  the  Emperor.     *  People  may  hold   what  doctrines 
they    please,**    said    he,    **and  your  notion  of  appealing  to  the 
throne  is  silly.**    At  the  age  of  twenty-two  Kazan  began  to  study 
under  Seigwa,  and  showed  so  much  talent  that  a  few  years  later 
he  was  created  an  adviser  to  the  Tokugawa  Government,  when 
he  took  the  name  of  Hayashi  Doshun,  but  as  Kazan  is  better 
known  I  retain  that  name  in  this  review.     Kazan,  it  is  related, 
was  the  first  scholar  to  allow  his  hair  to   grow    long.     Up   to 
that  time  men  who  devoted  themselves  exclusively  to  learning 
or    to    medicine    used    to  shave  their   heads.     Learning   and 
religion  here  as  in  Europe  for  some   centuries    were   so   closely 
connected  with  each  other  as  to  be    inseparable    in    the  minds 
of    ordinary     people.     Prior    to    the    days    of  Kazan  Confu- 
cianism had  no  status  in  the  country.     He  was  the  means  of 
making  it  a  State  cult  during  the  Tokugawa  era.     It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  Edo  Daigaku.  first  called   Shoheiko,  was 
founded  in  1690,  in  the  days  of  the  Fifth  Tokugawa  Shogun, 
Tsunayoshi.       The  office  of  President    of  the  Shoheiko    was 
always  filled  by  a  member  of  the  Hayashi  family,  which  family 
was   founded    by    Hayashi    Kazan.      So  great  was  the    con- 
fidence placed    in   Kazan   and    his   descendants   by    the   early 
Tokugawa  Shoguns  that  the  control  of  the  whole  of  the  higher 
education  of  the  country  was  confided  to  them.     To  Hayashi 
Nobuatsu,   the   first    President    of  the  Shoheiko,  belongs  the 
honour  of  having  obtained  a  status  ioi  CoTi^\x^\BcXv  ^OwA-ajt^ 
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independent  of  Buddhism.  The  teachers  in  the  college  were 
denominated  JusAa,  a  word  which,  though  originally  applied 
to  Confucianists  exclusively,  grew  as  a  result  of  the  pre- 
eminence of  Confucian  teachers,  to  be  a  synonym  of  sbikisha, 
gakusha  and  other  equivalents  of  our  word  scholar.  Razan 
was  a  most  voracious  reader.  It  is  said  that  there  was  not  a 
book  in  circulation  in  this  country  at  that  time  which  he  had 
not  read.  He  had  a  marvellous  memory,  as  is  displayed  in  the 
147  books  which  he  wrote.  Though  he  was  a  far  better  read 
man  than  Seigwa,  he  felt,  and  contemporary  scholars  felt  also, 
that  Seigwa  had  elements  of  greatness  in  his  character  to 
which  Razan  never  attained.  It  was  Seigwa *s  powerful  per- 
sonality that  made  Razan  sit  at  his  feet  as  a  humble  disciple. 
But  in  the  advocacy  of  the  Chutsz  philosophy  Razan  showed 
far  more  resolution  and  definiteness  than  his  master.  His 
determination  to  give  no  quarter  to  other  schools  of  thought 
was  doubtless  encouraged  by  theTokugawa  Government.  The 
Shoguns  were  shar  pen  ough  to  see  that  certain  Chinese  books  were 
calculated  to  develop  the  reasoning  faculties  of  students.  Such 
works  as  fljt  ^^  ^,  Kampishi,  W  -?,  Junshi,  and  Jffi  ^,  Sojiy  could 
not  be  safely  used  as  text-books  unless  under  severe  restrictions, 
leyasu  and  his  successors  were  thoroughly  convinced  of  the 
fact  that  a  despotic  Government  is  onl}'  secure  w^hen  it  guards 
jealously  the  minds  of  the  rising  generation  against  the  a4op* 
tion  of  notions  calculated  to  promote  the  subversion  of 
authority.  The  Shogunate  could  never  have  maintained  its 
pre-eminence  for  two  and  a  half  centuries  had  the  3'outh  of  the 
country  been  allowed  freedom  of  thought.  Here  was  Razan's 
chance  for  obtaining  unrivalled  status  for  his  new  teaching. 
The  Chutsz  philosophy  became  the  orthodox  creed  of  the 
country.  When  the  Shoheiko  was  first  opened,  the  expositions 
of  the  various  teachers  differed  in  diverse  details,  and  the 
students,  as  is  their  wont,  enjoyed  some  lively  debates  in  their 
rooms  over  the  discrepancies  between  the  views  expressed  by 
their  teachers.  This  was  reported  to  the  College  authorities, 
who  at  once  issued  orders  that  in  ex(^ounding  text-books  all 
teachers  were  to  adhere  closely  and  exelus.\vel^'  to  the  interpreta- 
tion given  to  passages  by  t\\e  coiunietvlatox  CVvxI^t.  «^xv^  otv  tvc> 
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account  to  express  their  private  opinions  on  the  meaning  of  the 
passages  expounded.  Thus  was  the  thraldom  rendered  com- 
plete. 

In  order  to  make  a  creed  thoroughly  successful,  it  has 
always  seemed  to  its  founder  to  be  necessary  that  rival  creeds 
should  be  denounced  as  erroneous  or  inferior  in  some  way. 
Razan  adopted  this  policy  in  reference  to  Buddliism,  Christian- 
ity and  Taoism.  He  pointed  out  that  the  **  Buddhist  way,** 
in  that  it  leads  to  a  renunciation  of  the  world  in  which  we 
have  to  live  and  flight  from  that  world,  is  no  true  **  way  ''  for 
mankind  in  general.  Confucianism  is  true  because  it  recognizes 
the  existing  state  of  society  and  lays  down  laws  whereby  men 
may  reach  a  high  state  of  perfection  without  disturbing  or  ignor- 
ing those  fundamental  relationships  which  hold  communitits 
together  and  regulate  the  conduct  of  individuals  to  each  other. 
Razan  was  no  doubt  aware  that  some  of  the  teaching  of 
Buddhists  w^s  good,  but  to  the  conception  of  life  and  the 
world  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  creed  he  had  the  greatest 
antipathy.  He  denounced  Christianity  on  the  ground  that  its 
cosraological  teaching  and  its  explanation  of  the  relation  of 
thC'Supposed  Creator  of  the  world  to  the  world  in  which  we 
live  seemed  to  him  to  be  irrational  and  contradictory.  Dr. 
Inoue  reproduces  the  history  of  the  controversy  between  a 
Portuguese  priest  called  Froez*  and  Razan,  giving  the  dialogue 
that  took  place  between  them.  The  priest  argued  in  favour  of 
the  existence  of  a  personal  God,  while  Kazan  was  only  prepared 
to  admit  the  existence  of  an  absolute  principle,  which  he  called 
n.  If  the  records  which  has  come  down  to  us  be  reliable,  M. 
Froez  grew  very  angry  towards  the  close  of  the  controversy. 
Dr.  Inoue  says  that  Razan  quite  failed  to  perceive  his  op- 
ponent's point  of  view,  which  is  surprising,  as  Confucianism 
has  its  Ten  and  its  Jotei  which  correspond  in  a  measure  to  the 
Tenshu  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  -  Razan  denounced  monogamy 
in  unmeasured  terms  ;  this  Dr.  Inoue  deplores.  Razan 
thought  that  the  Christian  habit  of  making  so  much  of  women 


*  M.  Louis  Froez  reached  Japan  in  1563  and  stayed  in  the  country  till 
1592. 
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renders  them  conceited  and  ungovernable  and  does  not  in  any 
way  lessen  the  tremendous  jealousy  with  which  they  regard 
each  other.  On  the  whole  women  behave  better  under  our 
system,  said  Kazan.  Kazan's  rejection  of  Taoism  was,  in  Dr. 
Inoue*s  opinion,  based  on  entirely  insufficient  grounds  ;  since, 
rightly  understood,  the  teaching  of  Laotsz  in  reference  to  the 
chaos  which  preceded  the  order  of  the  universe  and  what  is 
implied  in  that  chaos,  is  capable  of  reconciliation  with  Chutsz's 
explanation  of  the  governing  principle  3ft.  n,  with  which  the 
world  began.  Both  teachers  recognized  what  we  now  name 
jitsuzai,  real  being  or  existence,  says  Dr.  Inoue.  Kazan's 
attitude  to  Shintoism  was  friendly.  He  thought  that  in 
substance  Shinto  ethical  doctrines  agree  with  the  teaching  of 
Chutsz. 

Ill.—Kinoshitajunan  1621-1698  A.  D.)  Junan  studied 
under  one  ofSeigwa's  disciples,  a  man  called  Matsunaga  Sekigo. 
Junan  is  only  remembered  as  a  famous  educationist.  He  seems 
to  have  understood  how  to  impress  his  personality  on  his 
pupils  and  how  to  awaken  their  minds.  Among  his  numerous 
brilliant  pupils  were  Arai  Hakuseki,  Muro  Kj'uso  and  Amamori 
Hoshu.  The  life  of  Arai  Hnkuseki,  scholar,  poet,  historian, 
economist,  moralist  and  statesman,  has  been  so  fully  written 
b}'  Dr.  Knox*  that  it  is  unecessary  for  me  to  touch  on  it  here; 
but  it  is  important  to  give  a  short  account  of  the  influence  of 
Amamori  Hoshu  and  Muro  Kyuso. 

W .—Amamori  Hoshu  (1611-1708  A.D.  Though  Hoshu 
advocated  the  Chutsz  philosophy,  he  did  not  confine  himself  to 
this  only.  He  was  of  opinion  that  Buddhism,  Confucianism 
and  Taoism  all  had  one  origin  and  were  in  f)rinciple  one  and 
the  same,  though  they  pursued  different  methods.  Hoshu  was 
the  first  Confucianist  to  champion  this  view,  though  it  was 
held  and  taught  by  K5bo  Daishi  (A.  D.  774-834).  H^shii  is 
represented  by  Dr.  Inoue  as  very  much  opposed  to  utilitarian- 
ism. Judging  by  what  Dr.  Inoue  tells  us  of  H5shu,*s  views, 
his  conception  of  utilitarianism  was  very  inadequate.  To  him 
it  seems  to  have  meant  nothing  more  than  self-aggrandizement. 

*  Vol.  XXX.  Pt.  ii.  of  ihe  Ttav\a«jcl\o\\%  ot  \.\v^  RfX^xTvi^^tx^Vj  <i^  3v^w. 
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Of  the  grander  and  deeper  meanings  attached  to  the  term 
utility  as  expounded  by  the  modern  school  of  Utilitarians 
H5shu  seems  to  have  had  no  idea.  He  does  not  appear  to 
have  thoroughly  understood  the  utilitarian  views  of  his 
contemporary  Yamaga  Sok5  (1662-1685)  who,  like  our  great 
English  philosopher  Hobbes,  gave  to  the  term  utility  a  very 
broad  meaning,  making  it  include  the  happiness  and  welfare 
not  of  any  particular  individual  but  of  all  persons  concerned- 
Rightly  understood,  the  utilitarian  belief  is  one  of  the  most 
unselfish  of  creeds.  It  applauds  self-renunciation  when  this 
contributes  to  the  happiness  of  others.  Dr.  Inoue  quotes 
Hoshu  as  representing  the  right  and  the  beneficial  (gi  and  n* 
M)  to  be  antagonistic  to  each  other.  But  rightly  explained, 
there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  be  so.  What  Hoshu  says 
about  not  making  personal  happiness  the  end  of  life  and  there- 
by losing  the  chance  of  attaining  this  happiness,  as  Dr.  Inoue 
points  out,  resembles  what  Green  has  written  on  the  same 
subject. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  this  subject  at  length,  but 
for  many  years  past  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  Dr.  Inoue  has 
displayed  uncalled  for  animosity  to  this  school  of  ethical 
thought  and  has  in  none  of  his  writings  shown  any  minute  or 
accurate  acquaintance  with  the  views  of  Mill,  Sir  Leslie 
Stephen  and  other  great  English  and  American  Utilitarians. 
Had  Dr.  Inoue  ever  digested  thoroughly  Mill's  definition  of 
utilitarianism  even,  he  could  never  write  against  the  system  as 
bitterly  as  he  does.  I  must  repeat,**  says  Mill  **  what  the 
assailants  of  utilitarianism  seldom  have  the  justice  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  the  happiness  which  forms  the  utilitarian  standard 
of  what  is  right  in  conduct,  is  not  the  agent*s  own  happiness, 
but  that  of  all  concerned.  As  between  his  own  happiness  and 
that  of  others,  utilitarianism  requires  him  to  be  as  strictly 
impartial  as  a  disinterested  and  benevolent  spectator.  In  the 
golden  rule  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  we  read  the  complete  spirit  of 
the  ethics  of  utility.  To  do  as  one  would  be  done  by,  and  to 
love  one's  neighbour  as  oneself,  constitute  the  ideal  perfection  of 
utilitarian  morality.  If  the  impugners  of  the  utilitarian 
morality   represented  it  to   their  own  taixv^^  \tv  V^v&  \\."^\.t>o«. 
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character,  I  know  not  what  recommendation  possessed  bj'  any 
other  morality  they  could  possibly  affirm  to  be  wanting  to  it: 
what  more  beautiful  or  more  exalted  development  of  human 
nature  any  other  ethical  system  can  be  supposed  to  foster,  or 
what  springs  of  action,  not  accessible  to  the  utilitarian,  such 
systems  rely  on  for  giving  effect  to  their  mandates. 

**  The  objectors  to  utilitarianism  cannot  always  be  charged 
with  representing  it  in  a  discreditable  light.  On  the  contrary, 
those  among  them  who  entertain  anything  like  a  just  idea  of 
its  disinterested  character,  sometimes  find  fault  with  its 
standard  as  being  too  high  for  humanity.  They  say  it  is 
exacting  too  much  to  require  that  people  shall  always  act 
from  the  inducement  of  promoting  the  general  interests  of 
society.  But  this  is  to  mistake  the  very  meaning  of  a  standard 
of  morals,  and  to  confound  the  rule  of  action  with  the  motive 
of  it."  Since  Dr.  Inoue  constantly  represents  utilitarianism  as 
too  low  for  adoption  by  high  class  moralists,  it  is  quite  plain 
that  he  does  not  properly  understand  this  system  of  ethical 
thought  as  expounded  by  our  great  western  philosophers. 

V.—  Muro  Kyiiso  (1658-1734).  If  it  had  not  been  for  the 
labours  of  Kyuso  it  is  questionable  whether  the  Chutsz  philo- 
sophy would  have  obtained  such  a  strong  hold  over  the  minds 
of  officials  as  it  did  during  his  lifetime  and  in  subsequent  years. 
When  Kyuso  began  to  lecture,  the  popularity  of  the  ancient 
school  of  philosophy'  was  at  its  height.  In  It5  Jinsai  and 
Butsu  Sorai  Kyuso  had  very  formidable  rivals.  But  he  was 
equal  to  the  occasion.  He  was  no  mere  transmitter  of  the 
views  of  his  predecessors.  He  gave  to  the  doctrines  of  Chutsz 
fresh  life  and  interest  by  applying  them  in  entirely  new  ways. 
Dr.  Inoue  is  of  opinion  that  no  Japanese  philosopher  has  in  his 
general  teaching  approached  so  near  to  Christianity  as  Kyuso. 
His  denunciations  of  hypocrisy  and  self-deception  remind  one, 
says  Dr.  Inoue,  of  the  language  of  Christ.  He  condemned  the 
practice  of  men's  trying  to  appear  to  the  world  as  better  than 
they  actually  were.  On  pp.  201-2,  Dr.  Inoue  quotes  some  fine 
remarks  of  Kyuso  on  this  subject.  '*  Even  the  greatest  men," 
says  Kyuso  **  have  their  faults,  but  they  correct  them  and, 
what  is   more,  they  let  the  world  see  that   they   are  doing  so. 
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There  is  no  concealment  of  any  kind  and  no  pretending  that  things 
are  different  from  what  they  are.  If  one  is  conscious  that 
one's  heart  is  cloudless,  this  adds  greatly  to  the  brilliancy  of 
virtue.  Sei/in  yori  ika  wa  kunshi  mo  ayamachi  naki  ni  arane- 
domOf  kore  wo  kakusan  to  wa  sezu  shitCf  hito  no  mini  mama 
ni  aratamuru  bodo  ni,  ayamachi  wa  ayamachi  to  mie,  arata- 
mum  wa  aratamuru  to  mite,  sono  shikata  ni  kakururu  koto 
naku,  kokoro  ni  itten  kumori  naki  to  shirureba,  kaerite  sono 
toku  no  hikari  mo  masarinubeshi.  Much  that  Kyiiso 
says'  on  chanty,  understanding  that  term  in  its  broadest 
sense,  reminds  Dr.  Inoue  of  St.  Paul's  beautiful  defini- 
tion of  Christian  love.  But  KyusC's  teaching  was  not 
only  strong  in  its  advocacy  of  all  the  altruistic  virtues  that  are 
akin  to '  pity,  he  also  preached  a  doctrine  of  stem  duty  and 
scrupulous  regard  for  the  rights  of  others.  Loyalty  to  su- 
periors, in  fine,  all  those  obligations  which  were  embodied  in 
what  is  known  as  the  Bushidb,  He  wrote  much  on  the  Deity 
and  on  the  possibility  of  man's  holding  intercourse  with  this 
Deity.  To  Buddhism  he  was  opposed  on  the  same  grounds  as 
those  stated  above  relating  to  Razan. 

An  important  school  of  Chutsz  philosophers  sprang  up 
some  fifty  years  after  Fujiwara  Seigwa's  death,  which  did  not 
acknowledge  the  leadership  of  the  teachers  whose  lives  we  have 
sketched  above.  Their  influence  was  very  great,  chiefly  owing 
to  the  ability  of  two  men,  Kaibara  Ekiken  and  Yamazaki 
Anzai.     Here  is  a  very  short  account  of  these  two  philosophers. 

VI. — Kaibara  Ekiken  1 1630-1714  A. D.)  Among  the  moralists 
of  old  Japan  none  is  better  known  and  no  one  has  exercised  more 
influence  in  the  educational  world  than  Kaibara  Ekiken.  One 
reason  of  this  is  the  fact  that  his  books,  some  hundred  volumes, 
were  all  written  in  simple  Japanese.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
sweetness  of  disposition  and  strikingly  modest.  It  is  related 
that  on  one  occasion  he  visited  the  tomb  of  Kusunoki  Masahige 
at  Minatogawa,  and  was  astonished  to  find  that  it  was 
surrounded  by  fields,  only  marked  by  two  trees,  and  without 
an  epitaph.  He  composed  what  he  considered  a  suitable 
epitaph.  It  has  been  preserved  as  a  specimen  of  fine  writing 
and  is  given  by  Dr.  Inoue.     But  subsequently  Ekiken  reproach- 
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ed  hims.elf  bitterly  for  having  considered  himself  worthy  of  the 
distinction  of  composing  an  epitaph  in  honor  of  so  great  a  hero. 
It  is  said  that  his  alarm  at  his  rashness  was  so  great  on  this 
occasion  that  he  perspired  freely.  He  at  once  applied  to  the 
Mito  Daimyo,  Tokugawa  Mitsukuni,  who  ordered  a  suitable 
epitaph  to  be  written.  Bkiken  was  not  an  orthodox  teacher 
of  the  Chutsz  Philosophy.  In  explaining  mnn*s  nature  he 
disregarded  the  a  priori  governing  principle,  ri,  to  which  Chutsz 
and  other  Chinese  philosophers  of  the  Sung  era  attached  so 
much  importance,  and  laid  stress  only  on  the  a  posteriori  7C  H, 
genki  ^original,  vital  energy).  His  view  of  nature  and  the 
relation  of  mankind  thereto  was  that  of  an  optimist.  He 
speaks  of  the  universe  as  a  parent  of  mankind  and  enjoins  on 
us  gratitude  to  the  author  of  our  being.  This  is  a  filial  duty 
w^e  owe  to  the  giver  of  life,  he  says.  His  teaching  on  this 
subject  is  somewhat  vague  and  perplexing,  as  he  does  not  in  so 
many  words  endow  the  primary  cause  of  all  things  with 
personality.  The  chief  interest  of  his  teaching  has  to  do  with 
education  and  with  his  attitude  to  Chinese  ways  and  institu- 
tions. He  was  opposed  to  the  wholesale  introduction  of 
Chinese  government  regulations  and  methods  in  this  country. 
On  education  he  took  the  view  of  Herbart  that  its  chief  object 
is  moral  culture.  In  his  ethical  system  virtue  and  happiness 
were  inseparable.  In  this  particular  his  teaching  was  at  one 
with  that  of  Socrates,  Spinoza,  Hobbes,  Hume  and  many  other 
Western  philosophers.  He  believed  that  the  whole  world  of 
nature  reveals  the  love  of  its  author,  though  he  never  attempts 
to  show  how  the  earthquakes,  the  floods,  the  tidal  waves  and 
a  hundred  other  scourges  of  mankind  are  reconcilable  with  the 
notion  that  the  world  was  made  for  man's  pleasure. 

No  writer  of  the  seventeenth  century  is  more  frequently 
quoted  than  Ekiken.  Here  is  a  noted  passage  from  one  of  his 
books,  which  will  serve  as  a  specimen  of  a  style  of  writing  that 
has  been  much  praised  by  Japanese  literary  critics  for  its 
lucidity  and  beautiful  simplicity. 
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A4©1*S»«>«'*n  "  Though   man's  life    haS 

^     many    pleasures,    there  is   one 
^     i     M    »    t     9    'M    t     i:     pi^agure     that    all     men    can 

}ft     ^     T    W    A     i     ¥    IT    t^    obtain  whether  their  rank  be 

high  or  low,  whether  they  be 
«     (tfllfJOttSS^'Jo    rich  or  poor,    and  that  is  the 

A    IX    ft    «    ;i.    H    i^o         «    P^^^s"^^      of    reading.       Men 

desire  long  life.  And  if  they 
U    ti    \X    ^     <     <D    ^    (^     I-    live  a  longtime,  in  the  course  of 

«     1.     ^    1*-    «.    .-     :tt     ?       i     y^^^®'  ^^^3^   ^^'"^  ^"^^  contact 

with  ( -  «  ^)  a  great  variety 

O^     f»     y;5<tff5^tto^  things  and  have  the  pleasure 

of  finding  out  things  that  other 
h     <0    m    ^:>     ^}o        «n€    people   (people    with   less    ex- 

t     A    «    i:    RR     'J     ^     *lo&    perience)   do  not  know.     But 

there  is  a  limit  even  to  long 
L     i     KI^-*P^ttJ'C'^    life.     However     long    a    man 

»  *  i:  «.  «  o  s  ai  >».  "*y  "^\  •'I?  f "^  *^°«^ "°; 

exceed  a  hundred  years.  But 
SS     f    ^     IX     ^    O    1ft    i:     4    those   who    read    Chinese  and 

Japanese  histories,  though 
fi     X  m     T    ^    <0    9'    m    living  in  the    present  age,  can 

V    5R    fil     I-     ^     «»     t     ;?     »    ®^^   under  their  very  eyes  the 

events  that  have  been  taking 
^     Lo  &    i^    H    H    ^    ^    O    place    during    three    or    four 

Hf^^n-Xf^^om-A    thousand  years.     This  is  just 

the  same  as   though  they  had 

^    H     4     i:     H     Co  A    <^    ±    lived   three   or   four  thousand 

^BMc«      •-T       .     f    ^     years  and  watched  the  chanees 

which   have    marked  each  era. 

X     r?r    '^    IS    M    C!>    :€     S*    aft    There   is   no  longer  life   than 

this  to  be  had.     And  the  study 

PI    ^    #J    i:     io-C    a    ^>    It    of  the  sayings  and   precepts  of 

ft^OSKCtt^^^    the  wise  men    of  all    ages    by 

means  of  books  is  like  being 
<      ^>     M    ki\     i     :^    \Z     L     X    taught    by    these    wise    men. 

\    CO    ^    A    ±    ^    t)     h    ^    There  can  be  no  greater  human 

happiness  than  this ;  though 
^cH-SS     t    T    t     i      fl     Ar    one  may  not  be  rich,    he   need 

^  Ai  »  I-  cA  1^  «^  >.  a  ^^*  ^^  distressed  to  the  extent 
<^  ^  f^  ^-  ^  i^  ^  ^  ^  of  not  knowing  how  to  live 
i:     i     ^     f»    To  <lay  by  day." 
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VII.— Yamazaki  Anzai  (1618-1682  .\.  D.).  Anzai  belonged 
to  what  is  known  as  the  Nankai  (Southern  Sea)  school  of 
Chutsz  philosophers,  which  was  founded  by  Tani  Jichu. 
Though  very  carefully  educated  by  his  mother,  Anzai*s  youth 
was  passed  in  a  very  wild  manner.  He  was  mischievous  and 
unruly.  He  made  fun  of  the  priests  among  whom  he  lived  on 
Hieizan,  and  so  numerous  were  the  practical  jokes  he  played  on 
them  that  they  refused  to  keep  him  any  longer.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-five  he  settled  down  to  study  under  Tani  Jichu  made  rapid 
progress  and  very  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  the  famous 
Aizu  Daimyo,  Hoshima  Masayuki,  in  whose  mansion  he  acted 
as  tutor  and  lecturer.  It  is  related  that  Anzai  was  asked  by 
this  nobleman  what  were  his  chief  gratifications  in  life.  He 
replied  I  have  three.  (1)  I  am  thankful  that  I  belong  to  a  race 
of  beings  who  are  rightly  called  the  "lords  of  creation."  (2)  I 
am  thankful  that  I  was  born  in  a  time  of  peace  when  I  can 
carry  on  my  studies  without  distraction, — keeping  company 
with  the  wise  men  of  all  ages  and  hearing  what  they  have  to 
say.  (3)  I  rejoice  that  I  was  born  the  son  of  a  poor  man  and 
not  the  son  of  a  rich  baron,  because  the  sons  of  barons  are  too 
apt  to  grow  up  ignorant  and  helpless.  As  a  teacher  he  was 
very  severe  and  often  lost  his  temper,  but  nevertheless  he  was 
extremely  popular.  He  was  not  a  man  with  any  original  ideas, 
but  merely  a  conscientious  transmitter  of  the  Chutsz  moral 
philosophy.  His  teaching  is  all  comprehended  in  the  oft-re- 
peated phrase  Kei-nai  gi-gwai,*'  devotion  within  and  integrity 
without,"  heart  devotion  and  uprightness  in  the  world.  In 
his  old  age  he  studied  Shint5  and  founded  a  Shinto  sect,  being 
of  opinion  that  there  was  much  affinity  between  the  doctrines 
of  Chutsz  and  Shintoism.  What  is  known  as  the  Anzai  school 
of  philosophy  split  up  into  four  sections  after  his  death.  Three 
of  these  kept  to  the  Chutsz  philosophy,  the  other  was  a 
Shint<5  faction.  They  all  represented  themselves  as  the 
guardians  of  certain  philosophic  secrets,  resembling  the 
acroamatic  teaching  of  Aristotle,  to  the  publication  of  which, 
according  to  Plutarch,  Alexander  the  Great  objected  so 
strongly.  What  is  known  as  the  Mito  School  of  Philosophers, 
though  the  chief  char actenst\cs  oi  iVevt  \.e».Q\v\Tv^  ^^x^  ^v^Ww^iV.- 
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ly  Shintoistic,  derived  much  strength  from  their  employment  of 
three  Nankai  Gakuha  Chutsz  philosophers. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  influence  of  the  Anzai 
section  of  the  Chutsz  School  of  Philosophy  on  the  men  who 
brought  about  the  overthrow  of  the  Bakufu  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  present  form  of  government  was  very  considerable. 
The  men  who  first  exposed  the  wrongs  which  successive 
Emperors  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  Tokugawa  Shoguns — 
what  is  known  as  the  Kinno  (Royalist)  party — received  their 
inspiration  from  the  Anzai  school.  Among  these  Iwakura  and 
Higashikuze  are  worthy  of  special  mention.  The  Mito  Gakuha 
was  not  a  branch  of  the  Chutsz  school  of  philosophy,  strictly 
speaking,  though  it  utilized  the  doctrines  of  Chutsz  in  support 
of  the  theory  of  Imperial  rights  which  it  so  staunchly  advocat- 
ed. 

In  Dr.  Inouc's  concluding  remarks  (pp.  595-603  j  he  tells 
us  that  the  history  of  the  Chutsz  philosophy  in  Japan  may  be 
divided  into  three  periods.  (1.)  The  period  of  preparation, 
lasting  for  some  270  years,  ending  with  the  appearance  of 
Fujiwara  Seigwa.  (2)  The  period  of  great  prosperity,  begin- 
ning with  the  teaching  of  Seigwa  aud  ending  about  the  year 
1800,  a  period  of  some  190  years.  (3)  A  short  period  of 
renaissance  after  a  certain  amount  of  neglect,  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
centuries.  During  the  first  period  the  Chutsz  tree  sprouted, 
during  the  second  it  blossomed,  during  the  third  it  bore  fruit. 
But  the  storm  which  ushered  in  the  Meiji  era  shook  the  tree 
violently,  as  it  shook  almost  everything  else,  and  the  fruit  was 
so  scattered  hither  and  thither  that  it  is  not  easy  to  find  it 
to-day. 

But  as  a  system  of  ethical  thought  there  are  elements  in 
the  Chutsz  philosophy  as  taught  in  this  country  that  have 
figured  largely  in  the  moral  culture  of  the  nation  and  that  bear 
the  character  of  eternal  verities.  Much  that  we  find  in  Western 
ethical  treatises  on  the  subject  of  self-culture,  self-realization, 
and  self-completion  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  the  Chutsz 
system  of  ethics.  This  system  aims  at  a  high  development  of 
character  by  means  of  ethical  teaching  foutid^A  oxi  ^^xoxxv^^^ 
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Y££ ^Yamaiaki  Anr  -radicable  moral  ideas  found  in 

to  what  18   known   r  ^^^y  normal  human  being.     It  does 

Chntss    philoaoph  *^^^^  anything  new  in  the  moral  world. 

Thonirh  Terr  cr  /m'  surprises  and   no  makc-lxrlieves  of  any 

wa«  iMlflwd  *  ^  ..^"  ',.*-/inplicity,  in  reality,  in  straigh  t  for  ward  ncj^s, 
unmlv.  '  /'■-  ■  v;7.*>'"'*^"^^  which  only  those  can  have  who  arc 
Hieisa'  •"! /^"^'/r/i-  ^^^**^^  ^"  which  their  moral  structure  rests. 
^jj^.  '^  ''^''^ith-^  rendered  it    an  eminently   suitable  system  for 

f  /..-.*'  "*  -^schools  and  as  a  guide  to  politicians. 

,.;v';;'_./i  less   importance  is   attached   to  the  cosmological 

*.j^f  system  than  to    its  ethical  elements,  yet  in  connec- 

i^     -ill  the  former  it  is  interesting  to    note  that,  in  rejecting 

'"   ioiil  origin  of  the  world  as  explained  by  Chutsz  as  unsatis. 

.'  .f.irv.   his  Japanese    followers  showed  no  little  discemment- 

"■•iiitsz  asserted  that  the   n\  or   governing   principle,  did   not 

^.^r^t  the  ki,  or  vital  energy.     They  were  both  primary  and  in 

r;ink  coequal.     His  advocacy  of  dualism  was  most  pronounced. 

Hilt    the      Japanese    Chutsz    philosophers    were   all    monists. 

They    argued     that     it    is    reasonable    to     give     priority    to 

one    of  tile    supposed    originators    of    the    universe.     Either 

the  governing  principle   was  first   and   it    produced   the   vital 

energy,    or    the    encrgj-    came    first    and     what    is   called    the 

fundamental  principle  of  the  universe  (n)  is   nothing  but    the 

law    that    controls    the    working    of    the    vital    energj*.       Dr. 

I  none    regrets  that  beyond  the  discovery  now  alluded   to,  the 

cosmological  speculations    of  the  Japanese  followers  of  Chutsz 

throw  no  special  light  on  the  riddle  of  the  tniiverse.     But  these 

philosophers  have  the  higher  honour  of  furnishing  the  nation 

with  an  ethical  standard  that  is  noble  in  tyi)e  and  at  the  same 

time  eminently    practical.     Even  to-da}"    there    is    much  to  be 

learnt  from  the  lives  and  the  teaching  of  the  Chutsz    luminaries 

in  this  countrv.  says  Dr.  Inoue.     As    a    school    of  thinkers  the 

Chutsz  philosoplicrs  were  doubtless  less  original  than  the  Wang 

Yangming  philosophers  and  the  Kogaku-ha  adherents,  but  that 

tlicir  influence  in  Jfipan  was  greater  than  that  of  cither    of  the 

rival  schools  is  unquestionable. 

As  I  observed  at  the  outset,  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
Dr.    J/iouc   for  the  great  sct\\ce  \\c  Vvas  vew^viT^d  \.ci  V\vs»  <iow\\tT^ 
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and  to  Oriental  scholarship  in  general  by  the  publication  of 
what  will  certainly  be  considered  three  standard  works  on  the 
teaching  of  all  Japan's  great  Confucian  moralists.  Dr.  Inouc 
concludes  this  volume  with  the  following  list  of  Chutsz  philoso- 
phers, many  of  whom  were  known  to  fame  in  the  Tokugawa 
era.  Fujiwara  Seigwa,  (A.  D.  1561-1619) ;  Yoshida  Soan, 
fl570-1632);  Miyake  Kisi.i,  (1580-1649);  Kwan  Tokuan. 
(1581-1628;  Ishikawa  Jozan,  (1583-1672);  Hayashi  Kazan, 
(1583-1657);  Matsunaga  Sekigo,  (1590-1655);  Nawa  Kwassho, 
(1595-1648);  Tani  Jichu,  (1598-1649);  Tomomatsu  Ujioki, 
(?-1680) ;  Kawai  T5son,  (1601-1677)  ;  Ogura  Sansei,  (1604- 
1654) ;  Nonaka  Kenzan,  (1605-1663)  ;  Hoshina  Masayuki, 
(1611-1672.;  Yamazaki  Ansai,  (1618-1682>  ;  Hayashi  Shunsai, 
11618-1680);  Kinoshita  Junan,  (1621-1698);  Araanomori 
Hoshu,  (1621-1708);  Nagasawa  Senken,  (1621-1676);  Anto 
Seian,  (1622-1701);  Hayashi  Shuntoku,  (1624-1661);  Tani 
Issai,  (1625-1695)  ;  Yonekawa  Soken,  (1626-1678)  ;  Fujii 
Raisai,  (?-?)  ;  Tokugawa  Mitsukuni,  (1628-1700)  ;  Nakamura 
Chosai.  (1629-1702);  Haguro  Y5sen,  (1629-1702);  Kaibara 
Ekiken,  (1630-1714);  Got5  Shokcn.  (1632-1717)  ;  Ukai  Rensai 
(1633-1693)  ;  Sh5da  Rinan  ;  (1639-1674) ;  Pukai  Shusui,  (1642- 
1723 »;  Hayashi  Hoko.  (1644-1732);  Sato  Naokata,  (1650- 
1719)  ;  Asami  Keisai,  (1652-1711);  Asaka  Tampaku,  (1656- 
1737)  ;  Sakakibara  Koshu,  ,1656-1703) ;  Arai  Hakuseki,  1 1657- 
1725);  Muro  Kyuso,  (1658-1734);  Nambu  Nanzan,  (1658- 
I7I2)  ;  Otakasaka  Shizan,  (1660-1713)  ;  Miyake  Shosai,  il662- 
1741^,;  Nishiyama  Seizan,  (1662-1688);  Yano  Sessai,  U662- 
1732)  ;  Tani  Shinzan,  (1663-1718)  ;  Asai  Rinan,  (?-?);  Mukai 
Soshu,  (1666-1731)  ;  Hattori  iiTwansai,  (1667-1721)  ;  Kuriyama 
Shimpo,  (1671-1706) ;  Yusa  Mokusai,  (?-?)  ;  Miyake  Kwanran, 
(1675-1712)  ;  Suzuki  Teisai,  (?-?)  ;  Matsuura  KashS,  (1676- 
1728);  Ayabe  Keisai,  (1767-1750) ;  Sugeno  Kenzan.  (1678- 
1748)  ;  Wakabayashi  Kyusai,  (1679-1723)  ;  Inaba  Usai,  (1684- 
1760);  Hattori  Baiyen,  (1686-1755);  Gion  Nankai,  (1678- 
1761) ;  Noda  Gosai,  1690-1768)  ;  Tanabe  Shinsai,  (1692-1771)  ; 
Oike  Keigi,  (1693-1752)  ;  Iwabuchi  Tozan,  (1696-1776); 
Nakamura  Ranrin,  (1697-1761)  ;  Karasaki  Gemmei,  (  ?-?)  ;  Ito 
Tansai,     (1699-1764);    Igarashi    BoVuo,     CV10Q-Vl%V^\  \.^V\^ 
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Sokuken.  (1701-1780)  ;  Nishiyori  Seisai,  (1702-1797)  ;  One 
Kakman,  (?-?);  Kawaguchi  Seisai.  (1703-1754) ;  Kani  Yosai, 
(1705-1778);  Kume  Teisai,  (?-?);  Taken ouchi  Shikibu.  (1712- 
1767);  Arai  Hakuga,  (1725-1792);  Yamagata  Daini,  (1725- 
1767) ;  Nakai  Chikuzan,  (1730-1804)  ;  Inaba  Mokusai.  (1732- 
1799);  Murashi  Gyokusui,  (1733-1776);  Shibano  Ritsuzan> 
(1734-1807) ;  Nishiyama  Sessai,  (1735-1798)  ;  Yabu  Kozan, 
(1735-1802);  Nishiyori  Bokuzan,  (1741-1798);  Tachihara 
Suiken,  (1744-1823) ;  Bito  JisM  (1745-1813)  ;  Hattori  Rissai, 
(1746-1800) ;  Rai  Shunsui,  (1746-1800)  ;  Okada  Kansen,  (1747- 
1817)  ;  Rai  Kyohei.  (1756-1834; ;  Hayashi  Jitsusai,  (1768-1841)5 
Sato  Issai,  (1772-1859)  ;  Fujita  Yukoku,  (1774-1826) ;  Aoyama 
Yenu,  (1776-1843);  Aizawa  Seishisai,  (1782-1863);  Asaka 
Gonsai,  (1785-1860)  ;  Tokugawa  Nariaki,  (1800-1860);  Aoyama 
Yenk5,  (1806-1869  ;  Fujita  TOko,  (1806-1855);  Motoda  T5ya, 
1818-1891);  Nakamura  Keiu,  (1832-1891). 
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THE  rOX  m  THE  BAPGER  IN 
JAPANESE  FOLKLORE. 


BY 

Dr.  M.  W.  de  Visser. 


From  olden  times  down  to  the  present  day  the  fox  has 
played  the  most  important  part  in  Japanese  animal-lore.  This 
clever  brute  is  considered  to  be  more  skillful  than  any  other 
animal  in  taking  human  shape  and  haunting  and  possessing  men. 
Moreover,  the  fox  is  the  messenger  of  Inari,  the  Rice  goddess, 
which,  as  we  shall  see  below,  is  only  a  later  expression  of  the 
fact  that  Inari,  the  Spirit  of  the  Rice,  was  believed  to  have  a 
vulpine  shape.  It  is  clear  that  this  belief  gave  the  fox  a 
double  character  in  the  eyes  of  the  Japanese  people :  tliat  of  a 
beneficent  god,  representing  the  Rice,  the  greatest  blessing  of 
the  country,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  of  a  wicked  demon, 
haunting  and  possessing  men. 

Not  so  important  and  complicated  is  the  badger,  of  whose 
three  kinds,  the  ta7wki  (Jgl),  inujina  (|§)  and  maim  (JJ),  the 
first  is  the  principal  in  folklore  and  is  very  often  combined  with 
the  fox  in  the  term  kori  (JK  Jg),  or  "  foxes  and  badgers."^ 

I.     In    Chinese   the    two   cliaracters   were   sometimes    combined,   with  the 
meaning  "  foxes "    only.     So  wc    find   in   Shcu  shcn  ki  (^  j|i|l  fU)  of  Yii  Pao 


according  to  Bakin  [luist'ki  zass/n\  Ch.  V,  nr  2,  p.  ii)  the  same  legend  was  told 
al,out  a   tanuki   instead  of  foxes  in  the   Chinese  work   T^ni  ^wg  kwang  ki 


( jk  ^  tt  Si)'  written  in  the  tenth  century.  It  is  remarkable  that  Inoue  Enryo, 
who  quotes  YiJ  Pau's  tale  {^\7^huaigaku  kogiy  IV,  pp.  183  si^q.)  should  give  a 
quite  different  text  although  the  story  is  the  same.  According  to  his  quotation 
it  was  a  single  si)otic(l  fox  which  changed  its^clf  into  a  student,  and  the  character 
5g  docs  not  occur  in  the  text.  The  zoological  name  cf  the  tanuki  is  "canis 
procynoidcs,"  the  "  Raccoon  dog,"  but,  as  it  is  gcnetaUy  V.wowv\  Mwi'W  \\\t  X!k'3.\si& 
**  badger,"  we  use  this  term  for  lK)th  tanuki  tu\c\  n\\i\\na. 
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The  tanuki  as  well  as  the  niujina  can  change  themselves- into 
men  and  haunt  and  possess  mankind,  but  they  are  not  so 
skillful  or  dangerous  as  the  fox,  since  they  lack  the  divinity 
which  gives  this  animal  such  a  special  position  in  the  world  of 
superstition. 

There  is  a  very  logical  reason  for  the  double  and  con- 
tradictory character  of  the  fox  in  Japan.  As  stated  at  the 
beginning  of  my  paper  on  the  Tengu\  China's  influence  on 
Japanese  folklore  is  enormous.  We  shall  soon  see  that  the 
Chinese  ideas  about  the  fox  have  all  been  taken  up  by  this 
docile  people,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  draw  a  sliarp  line  between 
original  and  borrowed  property.  The  original  is  the  divine  rice 
spirit  and  perhaps  the  fox-sorcery,  the  borrowed  is  all  the  rest. 


CHAPTER     I. 

The  fox  in  China. 

It  is  again  from  Professor  dk  Gkoot's  "  Rcligioits  Sfsiciii 
of  CJiina  "  that  we  get  ample  information  on  this  subject.  We 
read  there- :  **  Koii  Hunh  says  in  tlie  Pao  Poh-tssif  :  *  Foxes 
and  wolves  may  all  attain  an  age  of  eight  hundred  years, 
and  when  more  than  five  hundred  years  old,  they  are  able  to 
metamorphose  themselves  into  beings  shapjd  like  men.'  " 

In  the  cha[)ter  entitled  "Werefoxes"'  dk  Groot  quotes 
four  tales  from  Yu  Tag's  S/icn  sJicn  kv\  a  work  written  in  the 
first  decades  of  the  fourth  century".     The  first  story'  tells  about 


1.  Transactions,  Vol.  XXXVI, 

2.  Vol.  IV,  p.  182. 

3*  JS  k\  "?"»  ^  work  of  the  fourth  century,  Cli.  T,  Sect.  3.     Here  \vc  find 
again  J^  5M  combined. 

4.  Vol.  IV,  pp.  iSS-iy6. 

^.  Sec  al^)vc  p.  I,  note  I. 

6.  Comp.    Vol.  IV,  \>.  'jS,  uvAc  \. 

7.  Vol.  IV,  p.  iSS. 
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a  man  who  had  run  away  and  was  found  in  an  empty  grave. 
To  quote  further  from  de  Groot's  translation  :  '*  His  shape  is 
quite  that  of  a  fox,  and  docs  not  in  any  res[3cct  correspond  to 
the  human  form,  and  no  other  sou;ids  does  he  utter  but  O-tsze 
(P?  I^»  red),  which  is  a  name  for  foxes.  After  ten  days  or  so 
he  gradually  recovers  coasciousness,  and  then  he  relates  the 
following  :  '  When  the  fox  came  to  me  for  the  first  time,  *it 
assumed  the  shape  of  a  lovely  woman  in  a  fowl-house  standing 
in  a  hidden  corner  (^f  my  dwelling.  She  told  me  she  bore  the 
name  of  O-tsze,  and  Called  me ;  and  when  she  had  done  so 
more  than  once,  I  followed  her,  and  she  became  my  wife.  At 
night  I  frequently  accomi)anied  her  to  her  dwelling,  without 
being  perceived  by  the  dogs  we  met ;  the  pleasures  I  enjoyed 
with  her  were  incomixirably  delightful.'  A  Taoist  doctor 
declared  that  vixen  to  be  a  mountain-devil.  The  *  Description 
of  Famous  Mount:iins  '^  says  tliat  the  fox  is  a  lewd  wife,  who 
lived  in  remotest  times  and  bore  the  name  of  O-tsze  ;  she 
adopted  the  fox  sha[x:,  and  hence  it  is  that  such  six)oks  often 
call  themselves  O-tsze." 

The  second  talc^  quoted  also  in  a  different  form'  by 
Inoue^,  s[X}aks  about  two  foxes,  over  a  thousand  years  old, 
wliich  lived  in  the  tomb  of  a  king.  They  transformed  them- 
selves into  youthful  students  with  extraordinary  cai)acities  and 
fine  features,  who,  mounted  on  horseback,  went  to  a  very 
talented  minister  to  argue  with  him,  agaiast  the  warning  of 
the  spirit  of  the  glorification  tree  which  stood  before  the  tomb. 
When  the  minister  could  not  checkmate  them  for  the  space  of 
three  days,  he  got  suspicious  and  tenif^ted  them  with  dogs, 
but  they  did  not  show  the  slightest  fear.  *'  To  be  sure,"  he 
exclaimed,  **  they  are  s[)cctrcs  of  the  true  sort.  If  a  hundred 
years  old,  they  must  change  their  shape  at  the  sight  of  hounds ; 


I-     i»  Hi  Hli- 

2.     V'uL  IV,  p.  189. 

J.     Comp,     above]).  I,  note  I. 
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if  they  are  spooks  of  a  thousand  years,  they  must  change  when 
fire  produced  by  an  animated  tree  of  the  same  old  age  shines 
on  them.*'  So  he  sent  some  servants  to  the  tomb  in  order  to 
fell  the  glorification  tree.  They  found  the  spirit  of  the  tree — ^a 
young  child  in  blue  garments — sitting  in  a  cavity  in  the  tree's 
side,  and  when  this  spirit  heard  concerning  the  matter,  he  wept 
and  lamented  the  ignorance  of  the  old  foxes  and  his  own  fate, 
whereupon  he  vanished.  Then  when  the  servants  felled  the 
tree,  blood  gushed  forth  from  it.  They  took  the  wood  home 
and  kindled  it,  whereupon  it  caused  *the  foxes  to  turn  into 
their  own  shape  again.  They  were  then  caught  and  cooked 
by  the  minister. 

The  third  story^  runs  as  follows.  A  devout  monk,  who 
passed  the  night  in  a  grave  copse,  saw  in  the  moonlight  a  wild 
fox  placing  withered  bones  and  a  skull  upon  its  head,  and  when 
the  animal  after  some  practice  succeeded  in  moving  its  head 
without  dropping  them,  it  covered  its  body  with  grass  and 
leaves  and  changed  into  a  beautiful  woman.  Staying  by  the 
road-side  she  deluded  a  man,  who  passed  by  on  horseback,  by  her 
weeping  and  sad  story,  so  that  he  was  about  to  take  her  with 
him  on  his  horse,  when  the  monk  came  out  of  the  grave  copse 
and  warned  him  that  it  was  a  fox.  The  monk,  making  a  mystic 
sign  (mudra)  with  his  fingers,  uttering  a  genuine  formula 
(dharani),  and  brandishing  his  crosier,  caused  the  woman  to  fall 
down,  change  into  an  old  vixen  and  expire.  Nothing  remained 
on  the  body  of  the  fox  but  the  dry  bones  with  the  skull,  tlu 
grass  and  the  leaves. 

In  the  fourth  legend'  a  hoary-lieaded  learned  man,  whose 
name  was  IIu'^  and  wlio  once  suddenly  disappeared,  was 
discovered  by  his  students  in  the  shape  of  an  old  fox,  explaining 
a  book  to  a  pack  of  foxes,  drawn  up  in  files  before  him  in  an 
empty  grave. 

1.  Vol.  IV,  ]).  192,  comp.     Inou:,  1,1.  IV,  p.  kSO. 

2.  Vol.  IV,  \>.  195  •,  «\uolv:v\\w  l-svA'v.^WAN  ,\v  '^''^V 
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Vol.  IV,  p.  194  of  DE  Groot  refers  to  the  Yiu-yang  tsah 
tsi^f  where  we  read  :  "  It  is  an  old  saying  that  the  wild  fox 
bears  the  name  of  Tszo,  Red  (  ^ ).  At  night  he  strikes  fire 
out  of  his  tail.  When  he  desires  to  appear  as  a  spook,  he  puts 
a  human  skull  on  his  head  and  salutes  the  Great  Bear  constella- 
tion, and  the  transformation  is  then  effected  as  soon  as  the  skull 
ceases  to  fall." 

On  tlie  same  page  we  find  a  story  from  the  /  yuer^  con- 
cerning a  man  who  always  had  a  rank  smell  about  him  and 
until  his  death  had  a  great  fear  of  dogs.  His  body  disappeared 
out  of  liis  coffin,  whereupon  everybody  said  that  he  had  been 
a  fox. 

In  Vol.  IV,  p.  202  we  read  :  "  As  well  as  the  fox  and 
the  stag,  the  monkey  is .  notorious  in  Chinese  mythology  for 
embracing  sometimes,  in  a  human  shape,  Buddhist  religious  life 
and  asceticism." 

In  the  Chapter  on  Demonology  in  Vol.  V  of  the  same 
work  DE  Groot  devotes  many  pages^  to  the  fox  demons. 
"  Already  in  ancient  China,"  he  says,  "  the  fox  was  in  bad 
repute  as  portending  or  causing  evil,  for  we  read  in  the  Sid 
kmg^ :  '  Nothing  here  is  red  but  evil  foxes,  nothing  black  but 
evil  crows.'  Chu  Hi  comments  upon  tliis  verse  in  these 
words  :  '  The  fox  was  an  ill-boding  animal  which  men  disliked 
to  see.  The  fact  that  there  was  nothing  to  see  except  those 
animals,  proved  that  the  kingdom  was  about  to  be  imperilled 
and  thrown  into  confusion.'  In  the  third  century  before  our 
era  it  was  Ciiwang-tsz£  who  gave  evidence  of  the  prevalence  of 
the  belief  in  ill-boding  foxes.  '  In  a  hillock  of  not  more  than 
a  pa  or  a  jcn  in  size,'  he  wrote,  '  no  large  beasts  conceal 
themselves,  but  evil  foxes  there  give  their  omens.'  " 

"  The  Standard  Histories  of  the  third  and  the  fourth 
centuries  of  our  era  frequently  refer  to  the  fox  as  the  cause  of 

^'  S  I5J  ^i  ^»  ^  hooV  uf  the  eighth  century,  ch.  15. 

2«  H  %»  a  work  of  the  fifth  century,  written  by  Liu  King-shuii,  Jl]  ^  ^. 

3'  -IV-  576-600. 

4-  l#  ^,  "  Canon  of  Odes,"  Section  %  %^  od<i  l(>. 
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i7isanity,  disease,  and  even  of  deaths     They  entered  into  men 

so  as  to  cliange  them  into  raving  lunatics^  and  were  harbingers 

of  disaster  in  general^.     The  howling  of  a  fox  predicted  evil, 

,  for  example  the  collapse  of  a  house,  and  a  dream  about  a  fox 

which  crept  under  his  couch  and  on  being  seized  became 
invisible,  caused  a  sovereign  of  the  sixth  century  to  build  a 
seven-storied  pagoda  in  order  to  avert  the  evil,  but  ere  it  was 
finished  it  burned  down  with  such  rapidity  that  a  great  number 
of  people  perished  in  the  flames^ 

"  The  legends  of  fox-demons  show  that  in  all  times  the 
dangerousness  of  those  beings  wiis  deemed  to  consist  in  the 
first  place  in  that,  like  spjctres  of  all  .classes,  they  caused 
disease  and  madness,  sometimes  acting  in  a  spirit  of  revenge, 
but  mostly  from  mere  unprovoked  malignity.""* 

As  in  Yu^Pao's  talcs,  so  in  all  ages,  down  to  the  present 

day,  foxes  were  believed  to  change  themselves  especially  into 

,  charming  maids,   with  the  object  of  tempting  men  to  sexual 

intercourse.     It  was  principiilly  in  tlie  T*ang  dynasty  that  the 

belief  in  bewitching  wcre-vixons''  was  i)romincnt. 

Further,  de  Gkoot  quotes  the  Hucn  cliun^  k^,  which 
states  the  following  :  "  Wlven  a  fox  is  fifty  years  old,  it  can 
transform  itself  into  a  woman  ;  when  a  hundred  years  old,  it 
becomes  a  beautiful  female,  or  a  7i7^  possessed  by  a  spirit',  or 
a  grown-up  man  who  has  sexual  intercourse  with  women. 
Such  beings  are  able  to  know  things  at  more  thin  a  thousand 
I  miles  distance  ;  they  can  [>oison  men  by  sorcery,    or  possess 

I  and   bewilder   them,    so    thit    they    lose    their    memory   and 

!  knowledge.     And    when   a    fox    is   a   thousand   years   old,    it 

penetrates  to  heaven,  and  becomes  a  celestial  fox  (^  IK'^.'* 

1.  Vol.  V,  [).  57S. 

2.  Vol.  \',  p.  5<Sc). 

3.  Vol.  V,  J).  5S1. 

4.  Vol.  V,  p.  5S2. 

5.  lIunuM,  fijijy-f,  Vol.   V,  p.  5S7. 

^-     ^.  *P  «iTl'  *'^  Work  whi'jii  (.'xi-lo«l  i)cf<'rc  the   sixth  century   and    is  al-jo 
referred  to  l.y  Is^i  r,  l.I.  1\',  p.  iSj. 

7.     Shell,  j^i^  31^  ;  Tv'.v  is  a  t>orccre.s<^^  a  si)iri.iial  medium. 
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On  pp.  590  sq(i.  \vc  read  about  foxes  taking  the  sliape  of 
l^uddhas  or  l^odhisattvas,  just  as  tlic  Tcngu  of  Japan  did  in 
olden  times  ;  and  on  pp.  593  sq.  mention  is  made  of  a  mysterious 
pearl  which  were-foxes  are  believ^ed  to  possess  and  which 
probably  represents  their  soul.  They  hold  this  pearl  in  their 
mouths,  and  any  mm  who  gets  possession  of  it  becomes  a 
favourite  of  the  whole  world. 

Besides  appearing  As  human  spectres,  foxes  set  houses  on 
fire,  holding  fire  in  their  paws,  and  deprive  men  of  their  hair.^ 
As  to  the  means  of  unmasking  were-foxes,  this  can  be  done  by 
wounding  or  killing  them  or  setting  dogs  upon  them,  in  which 
cases  they  are  forced  to  re-assume  the  vulpine  form.  Incanta- 
tions, checkmating  them  in  discussion  if  they  appear  as  scholars 
or  saints,  poisonous  food,  written  charms  and  the  cutting  of? 
of  the  tail  or  what  resembles  a  caudal  appendage,  which  some- 
times betrays  their  real  nature,  all  these  are  means  for  making 
them  take  again  their  original  shape.^ 

Not  only  by  the  use  of  human  skulls  and  bones  did  foxes 
transform  themselves  into  men,  but  also  by  swallowing  written 
charms  or  pronouncing  spjUs.  As  they  were  such  dangerous 
creatures,  they  were  always  very  much  [XTsecuted  in  China, 
especially  by  means  of  fire,  so  that  the  Code  of  I^aws  of  the 
Ming  and  Ts'ing  dynasties  forbids  damaging  graves  by  smoking 
foxes  thereout.^ 

The  Japanese  authors  refer  also  to  other  Chinese  books, 
ampng  which  the  following  give  interesting  information.  The 
Sfuin  fiai  king^,  c^uotcd  by  Hakin^  says  :  **  In  the  Ts'ing  k'iu 
(U  £^)  mountaias  there  are  nhic-tailcd  foxcSy  which  like  to 
devour  men.  Those  who  eat  these  foxes  are  not  haunted  by 
them."     And  in  another  [)assagc  of  the  same  work  we  read  : 

1.  Vol.  V,  pp.  595  swi-,  p.  598. 

2.  Vol.  V,  ]>p.  599  sqq. 

3.  Vol.  V,  p.  600.     A  similar  provision   is  l«>  l)c  found   already  in   the 
Japanese  Iaw  of  the  year  7(2,  a-;  we  will  sec  bcl«'\v. 

4.  WX^tS.*  ^  ^'^''y  ^-''^  classic. 

5.  Einekizimh},  i^  7?  ^H  iSi.  (»^io),  Ch.  T,  p.  26. 
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"In  the  land  of  Ts'ing  k*iu  there  are  nine-tailed  foxes.  If 
there  is  a  virtuous  Emperor,  they  appear  at  once."  An 
interesting  Chinese  legend  about  a  nine-tailed  fox  that  changed 
itself  into  a  woman,  called  Tah  FeiS  and  tempted  King  Cheu'  to 
crimes  which  caused  the  ruin  of  the  Shang  dynasty  in  B.C. 
1 1 22,  It  reminds  us  of  a  similar  old  Chinese  legend  according 
to  which  the  Western  Cheu  dynasty  was  ruined  in  B.C.  78  c 
by  a  transformed  fox  called  Pao  Sz'^  the  favourite  concubine 
of  King  Yiu*,  and  which  was  afterwards  transformed  into  the 
famous  Japanese  story  about  Tamamo-nO'inaf^ ,  the  concubine 
of  the  Emperor  Konoe  or  Toba  in  the  twelfth  century  of 
our  era. 

In  order  to  prove  that  the  appearance  of  a  nine-tailed  fox 
was  considered  a  lucky  omen  by  the  Chinese,  Bakin  quotes 
the  work  entitled  "  Lh  shi  ckiin  ts'ii^y  We  read  there  the 
following :  The  Einpcror  Yii^  was  not  yet  married  in  his 
thirtieth  year.  Once  he  went  to  T'u  shan  (^  jlj)  ;  the  in- 
habitants of  that  place  expressed  the  fear  that,  being  not  yet 
married  notwithstanding  his  age,  he  would  have  no  descendants. 
But  Yii  said  :  *  There  will  certainly  occur  a  good  omen  when 
the  time  comes  that  I  ought  to  marry.*  When  behold  a  white 
ninc-tiiled  fox  suddenly  ap[)roachcd  him,  and  the  Em[x:ror 
said  :  '  White  is  my  colour,  and  the  nine  tails  are  a  sign  of 
many  descendants.'  Thereupon  a  man  of  T*u  slian  recited  the 
following  verse  :  '  The  ninc-tiilcd  fox  is  a  sign  of  a  good  wife 
and  of  the  great  prosperity  of  my  country.*  The  result  was 
that  the  Iuii|XTor  took  a  wife  from  that  place." 


I. 

te/fii. 

2. 

i^rai. 

3- 

IKftl. 

4. 

ffi3F.. 

5. 

S?«(iiJ.    '" 

n  fl^lMi453)»^'tc. 

Sec    bjlow   the   A'agtihtshUf  f  ^  ^,  (1444),  Alkkntrvku, 

^>-  ^i  ^  ff=  1^>  written  by  S  ^  Ijt  fi  ??,  "The  guests  of  Lu  PuH-WKl," 
in  the  'IViii  dynasty,  U.C  249-206.  ComY>.  Wyiaf,  W^U's  on  C/iittesc  iitenitttfr, 
p.  157,  and  1)1-:  (iiuxir,  \\.,  Vo\.\\,v.  O'i^v 

7.     ^,  the  fDunclcr  o(  l\\c  \Vu\  Avu^sV>j  V:i^ov\1<^^^\^-^^ \ 
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In  thjs  IsHcn  Kioh-ku  lei  s/m^  we  read  Kwoii  P'oh's* 
praise  of  nine-tailed  foxes,  which  runs  as  follows  :  **  In  Ts'ing 
k'lu^  is  a  strange  animal ;  it  is  a  nine-tailed  fox.  If  the  govern- 
ment is  good,  it  appears  with  a  book  in  its  mouth.  In  the  time 
of  Wen*,  of  the  Chfu  dynasty*,  such  a  fox  with  a  book 
appeared  as  a  good  omen."  And  Wang  Pag*  says  :  *'  At  the 
time  of  King  Wen  a  nine-tailed  fox  appeared ;  and  all  the 
Eastern  barbarians  submitted." 

In  the  Shokaji  zakkP  a  passage  is  quoted  from  the  Chinese 
work  Pao  Poh-ts::e,  to  which  de  Groot  refers  in  Vol.  IV, 
p.  182^  He  says  :  "  A  fox  lives  800  years.  When  he  is  300 
years  old,  he  takes  human  shape.  At  night  he  strikes  fire  out 
of  his  tail,  and  placing  a  skull  upon  his  head  he  bows  towards 
the  Great  Bear  ;  if  the  skull  does  not  fall,  the  fox  changes  into 
a  man." 

We  find  a  fox  playing  the  part  of  a  protector  in  the  Skeu 
shen  hen  kP.  It  is  a  fox  of  a  thousand  years,  the  life  of 
which  was  spared  by  a  prefect  whom  it  had  intended  to  kill. 
Afterwards  the  fox  warned  the  prefect  when  an  invasion  of 
robbers  was  imminent,  and  saved  his  life  when  his  servants 
were  about  to  kill  him.  At  last  the  animal  became  a  celestial 
fox,  ascended  to  heaven  and  never  came  back  again. 

Hi)  Shen^°  writes  as  follows :  *'  Foxes  are  spook-beasts 
on  which  the  demons  ride.  They  have  three  good  qualities  " 
[to  wit,  their  flesh  cures  ulcers,  their  livers  cause .  persons  who 

'•  }Stfi@ffiS'  written  by  Ch'rn  Jensiit,  M  fl  ^,  who  obtained 
ofEcial  rank  in  1921. 

3.  ft  & 

4.  King  W^EN,  %  3E. 

5.  1122-249  ^'^' 

6.  EE  Jl,  in  the  Sze  tszt-  h'anij'  teh  Itm^  Q  7  ^  H  |ft,  part  of  the  Wen 
silen,  ^  g|. 

7'  f9  HI  ^  !B»  written  in  1824  by  Okanisiii  Iciiu,  H  B  t£  (f  >  Hyakka 
setsurin,  Vol.  II,  p.  1046. 

8.    See  above  p.  2,  note  3. 

9*  81  W  ^  SE»  a  work  of  the  Tsin  dynasty  (265-420),  also  quoted  by 
DR  Groot. 

'^'    ip  tit'  3"  author  of  the  I  Ian  dynasty. 
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suddenly  liavc  died  to  revive,  their  blood  refreshes  [ipoplc  who 
have  been  drunken']. 

Sift  CiiAO-CHi*  gives  in  his  IVuh  tsah  tsn^  the  following 
explanation  :  "  When  a  fox  is  a  thousand  years  old,  it  goes  to 
heaven  for  the  first  time  and  does  not  Intent  people  any  longer. 
The  [purpose  of  the  foxes  in  enchanting  men  is  to  take  the  vital 
spirit  (lfj!j  ^)  away  from  them  in  order  to  transfer  it  to  their 
own  bodies.  J^ut  why  do  they  not  enchant  women  ?  Because 
a  fox  is  an  animal  of  Darkness  (|J^  g|,  belonging  to  the  principle 
Yhi)y  and  he  who  has  Ught  (|^,  the  principle  Yang)  within 
himself,  is  liable  to  be  enchanted  by  them.  Even  male  foxes 
always  take  the  shape  of  women  to  seduce  men ;  but  other 
harm  than  this  they  do  not  cause  them." 

TsuKADA  Ko\  who  quotes  this  passage  in  his  work  "  Zui-i 
rokn  "^  remarks :  "  This  is  not  true.  The  Japanese  foxes 
often  tike  the  shape  of  men  in  order  to  deceive  mankind  ; 
also  women  are  often  deluded  by  them.  But  they  can 
enchant  only  low,  stupid  porsoas,  never  wise  men  of  high 
standing.*' 

The  Chinese  encyclopedia  San  ts*ai  Vu  hzuni^  siys  :  '*  In 
the  Northern  Mountains  are  black  foxes ;  they  are  divine 
animals.  When  an  luiipcror  maintains  peace  well,  these  foxes 
ap[x:ar.  They  were  seen  for  the  first  time  under  the  reign  of 
the  Emperor  Ch'ing  Wang,  of  the  Cheu  dynasty  (1122-249 
l^.C),  when  the  barbarians  came  from  all  sides  and  paid  in 
taxes." 

1.  Comp.    the   cncycloi)cdia   irulan  Siinsai  zitt',    ?KI  ^  H  -t  H  'fr*    ^^^• 
XXXVIII,  p.  590. 

2.  i^\  31  jjfDi  •'^"  author  of  the  Mint;  dynasty,  who  lived  alx>iit  1592. 

4.   g  ffl  )k' 

5-     K  iit  il»  vvritten  in  181 1. 

6.     H  ?(*  H  *&»  written  by  Wang  K*i,   5£  Hf^y  in  the  Ming  dynasty,  and 
quoted  in  tlie  J^iijn  zid'kij  jK  SK  "^  ull>  ^^^'  ^^*  P*  9"^^»  ^  ^^^^^  ^  '^^  ^lie   IVaknn 

Oft  Cliincsc  LUcmtuvcy  \).  1H7. 
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According  to  Bakin^  in  the  Tai  p*ing  kivang  k^  there  is 
a  legend  which  tells  of  a  badger  (^,  tanuki),  a  thousand  years 
old,  which  took  the  sliape  of  a  student  and  tried  to  haunt  a 
man  called  Tung  Chung-shu.  Bakin  thinks  that  this  is  nothing 
but  the  old  fox  tale  of  the  Shvn  shen  ki^,  dressed  up  in  a  new 
garb.  In  other  Chinese  talcs  the  character  8|  is  combined 
with  |£  (fox). 

The  tanuki  ( |g )  is  described  in  the  Chinese  book  Kwang 
ya^  as  "  a  special  kind  of  badger  with  a  white  face  and  a  tail 
like  tliat  of  a  cow.  Therefore  it  is  called  'jewel-face'  and 
'  cow-tail  *.  If  people  catch  and  keep  it,  all  the  rats  are  afraid 
and  do  not  come  out  of  their  holes.** 

So  far  China  ;  let  us  now  see  what  Japan  lias  to  tell  us 
concerning  this  interesting  subject. 


chapter     II. 

The   fox   and  the   badcfer   in   Japanese   laws, 

divination  and  lecfends. 

§     I.     Laws. 

The  Zohito  ritsu"  contains  the  following  law  concerning 
foxes  and  ntujituu 

*'  All  those  who  dig  up  the  earth  and  take  out  the  corpses 
of  men  without  burying  them  again,  and  who  smoke  foxes  or 


1.  I'jisel'i  Ziiss/ii,  Ch.  V,  nr  2,  p.  II. 

2.  jk  ^  |J5  fC,  written  by  Li  Fanu  (5$:  BjJ)  and  many  other  scholars  of 
the  T*ai  p*ing  era  (A.D.  976-983). 

3.  See  above  p.  3. 

4-  B?  H^y  written  by  Chang  Viir,  gg  |g,  of  the  W^i  dynasty  (386-557). 

5-  K  i2E  W*  "  i'iiws  concerning  rol)b,2rs,'*  5)ection  VII  of  tlie  Laws, 
written  in  702  by  I'ijiwaka  no  Ft'HiTO  (/f,  J:^)  under  the  Enijxjror  Momniu 
i^'J7'7^7)f  ^"<^^  revised  in  the  VOro  era  (7 1 7-723).    Gunslio  ruijii,  JJf  ,1^  /lU  ii£  i 

nrys,  Vol,  IV,  p,  785. 
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mujina  (JK  |^)  out  of  graves,  or  burn  the  coffins,  (shall  be 
punished  with)  one  hundred  blows  with  the  stick.  Those  who 
bum  corpses,  with  transportation  for  one  year ;  but,  if  they 
belong  to  the  fifth  or  higher  ranks,  their  punishment  shall  be 
two  degrees  heavier,  and  if  they  are  people  of  low  standing,  or 
children,  it  shall  be  diminished  by  two  degrees.  If  children  or 
grand-children  smoke  foxes  or  mujina  out  of  the  grave  of  a 
grand-father,  father  or  mother,  and  if  the  inmates  of  a  hoUse  do 
the  same  at  the  grave  of  the  master  of  the  house,  (their  punish- 
ment shall  be)  transportation  for  one  year ;  if  they  bum  the 
coffin,  the  same  for  two  years,  and  if  they  burn  the  corpse,  then 
for  three  years." 

This  law,  which  was  certainly  copied  from  a  Chinese 
original,  reminds  us  of  de  Groot's  statement  above  mentioned 
about  the  Laws  of  the  Ming  and  Ts'ing  dynasties,  which  forbid 
smoking  foxes  out  of  graves,  and  it  proves  that  similar  laws 
must  have  already  existed  in  China  before  the  eighth  century. 

§     2.     Divination. 

The  Niliong^  mentions  the  fox  but  twice,  and  both  times 
apparently  as  an  omen.  In  657^  a  so-called  *'  byakko,"  or 
"  white  fox  "  (Q  IK),  appeared  in  Iwami  province  and  in  659^ 
"  a  fox  bit  off  the  end  of  a  creeper,  wliich  a  labourer  of  the 
district  of  Oii  (in  Izumo  province)  held  in  his  hand,  and  went 
off  with  it.  Further,  there  came  a  dog  witli  the  arm  of  a  dead 
man  in  its  mouth,  which  it  put  down  in  the  Ifuya  temple."  A 
note  says :  "  These  were  forebodings  of  the  death  of  the 
Empress  (Saimei,  who  died  in  661)." 

When  we  compare  the  first  of  these  passages  with  the  list 
of  important  lucky  oniina  mentioned  in  the  lingisJdkit  we  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  apixiaraiice  of  the  white  fox  in  Iwami 
was  a  good  omen.     The  colour  white  being  a  lucky  colour 

*•     B  *  tE>  written  in  720. 

2.  Ch.  XXVI,  K.T.K.  (A'okus/ii  /iii/cci,  ^  j^  ;^  |^),  Vol.  I,  p.  459. 

3.  Ch.  XXVI,  K.T.K.  Vol.  I,  p.  465.   Cf.  AbiON,  A'i/ion^',  Vol.  II,  p.  263. 
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this  is  quite  logical.  The  second  fox,  on  the  contrary,  was  a 
bad  omen,  for  it  is  mentioned  together  with  one  that  was  very 
unlucky,  and  was  followed,  although  not  immediately,  by  the 
death  of  the  Empress. 

For  the  sake  of  clearness  I  will  put  here  together  the  three 
important  passages  which  I  have  found  on  the  fox  and  tanuki 
set  forth  as  forebodings,  although  the  time  of  the  books 
containing  them  is  later  than  that  of  the  Nihongi.  The  source 
of  all  is  certainly  China,  where,  as  we  have  seen,  the  fox 
especially  was  believed  to  portend  evil  or  to  bring  good  luck. 

The  Engisfuki^  gives  a  list  of  omina,  among  which  the 
nine-tailed,  white  and  blaek  foxes  are  mentioned  as  very  lucky. 
The  following  notes  are  added.  "  A  nine-tailed  fox  is  a  divine 
animal ;  its  body  is  red,  though  some  say,  white ;  its  voice  is 
like  that  of  an  infant.**  "A  white  fox  is  the  vital  spirit  (f^) 
of  the  (Chinese)  mountain  Tai  (|5).  "A  black  fox  is  a  divine 
animal."  Among  the  "  l^ght  upper  good  omens  "^  we  find  a 
red  fox  (^  JK).  This  last  fact  does  not  agree  with  the  above 
quoted  words  of  the  Shi  king  and  Chu  Hfs  commentary 
(p.  S),  where  the  red  fox  is  described  as  an  animal  of  evil. 

In  the  Nichu  reki^  the  iniijina  (|§),  hare  (or  rabbit)  and 
fox  arc  combined  with  the  zodiacal  sign  of  the  hare  (911),  and 
the  tiger,  leopard  and  tanuki  (^),  with  the  sign  of  the  tiger 
(^).  First  of  all  on  the  list  of  calendar  days  for  strange  things'* 
we  find  the  crying  of  foxes,  divided  into  the  twelve  days  of  the 
zodiac  in  the  following  way. 


*•  l§  V  ^»  "Ceremonies  of  the  Engi  era  (901-922),  written  in  927. 
The  lucky  forebodings  (ji^  ^g)  are  to  be  found  in  Ch.  XXI,  Section  f^%^t 
K.T.K.  Vol.  XIII,  p.  652,  where  the  foxes  are  mentioned  sub  nos  6,  7  and  8  of 
the  "Right  great  lucky  forebodings,"  (^  :A;  ^)»  as  "  kyubi  no  kitsune" 
(/lM  SIL),  "byakko"  (^  %)  and  "genko"  (£  JS). 

2.  ;&  ±  i®,  p-  654. 

3.  H  t|J  Jg,  a  calentlar  dating  from  the  second  half  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  S/iise/d  shunWy  (^  f|f  ^  ^),  Vol.  XXIIl,  nr  XIX  9,  p.  151,  where  wc 
find  the  mujina,  fox  and  tanuki  among  the  36  animals  under  the,  heading 
"  Chikusiinrckil'  3f  it  ffi,  "  Calendar  of  animals." 

4.    ffi>^41^II,i>.  162. 
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"If  a  fox  cries  on  the  day  of  the  nz/,  and  this  is  tlie 
thirtieth  clay  of  the  month,  should  the  crying  be  heard  in  the* 
Norths  an  inmate  of  the  house  will  die,  or  it  forebodes  a 
lawsuit,  or  the  shedding  of  blood." 

"  If  a  fox  cries  on  the  day  of  the  ox,  the  fifteenth  day  of 
the  month,  a  boy  will  die,  if  the  cry  is  heard  in  the  East^  or  it 
is  taken  as  a  bad  omen  concerning  the  officials  of  the  district." 

*'  If  a'fox  cries  on  the  day  of  the  tiger,  the  nhicteeiUh  day, 
in  the  N,  llast,  an  infant  will  die,  or  the  omen  is  bad  and 
forecasts  a  lawsuit." 

In  the  same  way  the  crying  of  a  fox  on  the  day  of  the 
hare,  thirteenth  day,  in  the  t^st,  means  the  death  of  a  boy,  or 
it  is  a  bad  omen  concerning  slaves  ;  if  on  the  day  of  the  dragon, 
and  in  the  South-l^t,  it  is  a  bad  omen  concerning  something 
being  broken ;  and  on  the  day  of  the  snake,  fifteentli  day,  in 
the  West,  it  portends  the  death  of  a  man,  but  in  a  Northern  or 
Western  direction,  only  illness.  On  the  day  of  the  horse,  eighth 
day,  it  means  a  quarrel ;  or,  in  the  iV.  W.,  the  death  of  a  man  ; 
at  the  hour  of  the  monkey  (3-5  p.m.),  something  dreadful. 
On  the  day  of  the  sJwcp,  nineteenth  day,  in  the  South,  it 
indicates  that  a  full-grown  man  will  come  ;  and,  thirteenth  day, 
that  a  thief  will  come.  On  the  day  of  the  monkey,  eighteenth 
day,  in  the  ^\  //'.,  a  man  will  die;  whereas  in  the  iV.,  a  male 
child  will  be  born  and  die.  On  the  day  of  the  dird,  thirteenth 
day,  in  the  L2ust,  a  man  will  die,  or  an  ox  or  a  horse  will  die 
going  into  water.  So  also  it  means,  on  the  i\:xY  ^^  ^^^^  ^^*^^o » 
thirteenth  day,  in  the  North,  the  death  of  a  man ;  in  the  Iviist, 
the  death  of  a  villager.  Finally,  on  the  day  of  the  hog, 
thirteenth  day,  in  the  North,  it  i)ortends  the  death  of  a  man; 
and  in  the  Kust,  the  death  of  a  woman  of  the  village. 

Then  follows  a  reference   to  the  discharging  of  dung  by 
foxes.     If  this  happens  on  the  da}'  of  the  rat,  a  woman  of  the 
village  will  die  ;  on  the  ^xy  of  the  ox,  a  mother  will  die  ;  on  a 
tiger  d.i}'-,  on-j  will  come  by  a  tuiluuo  ;  on  a  have  day,  it  means    ♦ 
a  (juarrcl  or  the  death  ot  a  v\yol\\\  ou  o.  drasou  C^.-^^^vw  ^^^ 
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direction,  illness,  or  the  death  of  a  man  ;  on  a  s)iake  day, 
fifteenth  day  of  the  month,  in  the  West,  the  death  of  a  man, 
in  the  North,  the  death  of  an  ox  or  horse.  On- a  horse  day  it 
means  misfortune  and  fasting ;  on  a  sheep  day,  theft,  or  some 
great  calamity  ;  on  a  monkey  day  the  death  of  a  woman  ;  on  a 
birddscy,  the  arrival  of  a  messenger;  on  a  dog  day,  the  death 
of  a  thief,  and  on  a  hog  day  calamity  concerning  one's  parents, 
or  death. 

On  the  next  page  we  find  the  crying  of  tanuki  commented 
upon.  In  the  same  way  as  the  howling  of  foxes  it  is  said  to 
portend,  on  special  days,  and  as  heard  in  some  special  direction, 
illness  or  death,  a  quarrel,  or  the  arrival  of  district  officials, 
which  was  apparently  considered  as  equally  bad  with  the 
various  other  evils. 

Another  list  of  good  and  bad  omens  concerning  the 
howling  of  foxes  on  different  days  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Shukaisho^,  If  it  is  heard  on  a  tiger  day,  in  the  South  or 
North,  a  man  will  die ;  or,  according  to  another  version,  if  a 
fox  cries  in  the  South,  one  will  get  a  large  fortune ;  in  the 
West,  there  will  be  quarreling,  and  in  the  North,  a  guest  will 
come.  So  it  goes  on,  for  all  the  twelve  different '  days  ;  besides 
the  things  already  mentioned,  the  howling  can  mean  a  small 
measure  of  good  luck,  or  the  drinking  of  sake  and  eating, 
sorrow,  a  quarrel  of  officials,  death  which  must  be  prevented 
by  fasting  during  five  days  in  honour  of  a  great  god  ;  or  it 
is  an  omen  of  the  getting  of  money,  of  falling  ill,  the  death 
of  horses  or  oxen,  of  fire,  of  the  death  of  a  child,  or 
drowning. 

After  all  this  cjig^ssion  it  will  be  clear  why  in  the  follow- 
ing passages  of  the  old  historical  works  such  importance  is 
attached  to  the  appearance  and  the  howling  of  foxes  in  the 
Palace. 

*•     i&  3F  B>>  written  l)y  Fujiwara  no  Sanehiro,  (Jf  Jjfj),  who  was  born  in 
1408  and  retired  to  li/gasliiyama  in  1457.     Vol.  1,  ip.  l*]. 
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In  the  Shoku  Nihongi^  we  find  the  fox  mentioned  nine 
times.  In  the  seventh  month  of  7 1 2  Iga  province  presented  a 
black  fox  to  the  Emperor- ;  and  two  montlis  later  the  Emperor 
issued  the  following  proclamation  :  *'  We  hear  that,  according 
to  the  old  tradition,  in  the  year  of  the  rat  the  crop  is  not  good ; 
yet,  by  the  assistance  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  we  have  a  very 
good  crop  this  year.  A  wise  king  of  old  said :  '  An  abundant 
year  is  better  than  good  forecastings.*  Moreover,  the  black 
fox,  presented  to  mc  by  the  Governor  of  Iga  province  and  his 
officials,  corresponds  to  the  '  Good  Forecastings  ''.  That  book 
says  :  '  A  black  fox  appears,  when  a  king  by  his  government 
causes  profound  peace. "^ 

Other  provinces  (Totomi,  Kai  and  Hida)  presented  white 
foxes  to  the  Emperor  in  the  years  715,  721  and  740/  certainly 
as  being  good  omina.  In  782  a  white  fox  appeared  at  one  of 
the  Palace  gates.^ 

Bad  forecastings  were  apparently  the  wild  foxes  v/hich 
ventured  into  the  Palace.  In  775  such  a  beast  sat  on  the  official 
seat  of  the  Dainagon  Fujiwara  no  Ason^,  and  another  was  seen 
in  the  inner  gate  of  the  Palace".  Unlucky  also  was  the  com- 
munication which  came  from  Yamashiro  province  in  774,  to  the 
following  effect.  *'  In  the  1 2th  month  of  last  year  a  great  number 
of  wolves  and  stags,  and  about  a  hundred  wild  foxes  were  howl- 
ing every  night  about  the  Otokuni  temple  in  Otokuni  district  in 
our  territory ;  this  went  on  for  seven  days  and  then  stopped.*'^ 

But  more  important  than  all  these  omina  is  a  passage  of 
the  year  741,  in  which  we  read  of  a  Imiinting  fox^°.     "  Naniwa 

«•  at  0  *  *E.  written  in  797. 

2.  Ch.  V,  K.T.K.  Vol.  IF,  p.  73. 

3.  Ji  JSBi  ^  chapter  in  the  Books  of  Divination. 

4.  Conip.  the  Eiii^shiki^  al)ove  p.  13. 

5.  Ch.  Vr,  p.  87,' VIII  p.  126,  XIII  p.  223. 

6.  Ch.  XXXVII,  p.  676. 

7.  Ch.  XXXIII,  p.  585. 

8.  Ch.  XXXIII,  p.  587. 

9.  Same  cliaplcr,  p.  574. 
10.  Ch.  XIV,  p.  235. 
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no  Miya  (a  god)  subdued  a  spook  (fj,  ke) ;  in  the  garden  lay 
die  head  of  a  fox,  without  its  body ;  only  its  hair  and  dung  lay 
scattered  beside  the  head." 

The  Nikon  koki^  speaks  only  of  a  wild  fox  which  dug  a 
hole  in  the  inner  garden  of  the  Chodo-in,  an  office  in  the  Palace, 
and  lived  there,  but  disappeared  after  about  ten  days.^ 

The  Shoku  Nikon  koki^  mentions  foxes  thrice.  In  833  a 
fox  ran  into  the  Palace,  but  was  beaten  to  death  by  the  Imperial 
Guards  when  it  reached  the  Seiryoden.*  In  849  the  same 
thing  happened,  but  the  fox  was  pursued  and  killed  by  a  dog*. 
In  834  the  flapping  of  wings  and  the  sound  of  crying  were 
heard  one  evening  above  the  Palace.  The  Guards  looked  up 
towards  the  sky  but  could  not  see  anything  because  of  the 
darkness.  Some  thought  that  it  was  a  flock  of  sea-birds  that 
they  heard,  but  one  of  the  number  declared  that  Celestial  Foxes 
m  IK>  Tenko)  had  passed.® 

In  the  Nikon  Montoku  Tenno  jitsnrohP  we  read  that  in 
855  a  /ox  appeared  in  the  Palace  in  the  day-time.  The 
chamberlains  were  ordered  to  drive  the  beast  away,  but  it  ran 
round  in  front  of  the  Emperor  who  shot  it.® 

The  Nikon  sandai  jitsnfoki?  gives  several  cases  of  foxes 
entering  the  Palace.  In  871  two  female  foxes  appeared  in  the 
day-time  in  the  Kocho,  a  department  of  the  Dajokwan  (Council 
of  State).  They  were  caught  but  were  let  go  in  the  Kanan 
field  ("  South  of  the  River-field  "),  as  was  also  another  fox  which 
came  howling  into  the  same  office  in  the  same  year^°.     In  875 


!•     Q  >4C  HIE*  written  in  841. 

2.    Ch.  XVII,  K.T.K.  VoL  III,  p.  88. 

3-    I*  B  ?|C  !*  |E»  written  in  869. 

4.  Ch.  II,  K.T.K.  Vol.  Ill,  p.  182. 

5.  Ch.  XIX,  p.  4C9. 

6.  Ch.  Ill,  p.  192.    Comp.  above,  pp.  6  and  9,   and  my  paper  on  the 
Tengu,  Transactions,  Vol.  XXX VI,  Part  II,  pp.  34  seqq. 

7'     Q^%tii3^SKl|»  written  in  878;  the  Emperor  Montoku  reigned 
850-858. 

8.    Ch.  Vn,  K.T.K.  Vol.  Ill,  p.  524. 
9.     0  >^  H  -f^  Jf  II,  written  in  901. 
10.     Ch.  XX,  K.T.K.  Vol.  IV,  p.  335. 
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a  fox  dropped  dung  on  the  wooden  floor  before  the  Shishinden 
(in  the  Palace),  and  some  days  afterwards  another  fox  urinated 
on  the  same  s[)Ot.^  These  were  all  bad  omina,  but  still  worse 
was  the  following:  In  the  first  month  of  88 1  there  happened 
many  strange  things  in  all  the  barracks  of  the  Body  Guards. 
In  those  of  the  Right  Ik)dy-Guard9  a  fox  was  constantly 
dropping  dung  on  the  seats  of  the  General  and  lower  officers, 
nay  it  even  passed  urine  upon  a  man  who  guarded  the  seats  at 
night.  In  the  department  of  the  Left  Body-Guards  rats  bit  the 
cords  of  somebody's  sword  and  quiver  and  ran  off  with  them. 
A  fox  was  doing  the  same  with  a  quiver,  and  although  a  man 
seized  the  object,  the  animal  did  not  let  go  until  it  had  bitten 
through  the  cords ;  then  it  ran  away.  The  soldiers  pursued 
and  caught  it.*  In  the  same  year  a  fox  climbed  upon  the 
Eastern  tobi  no  o  (^  ^,  "  kite  tails  ",  the  vertically  projecting 
parts  of  the  rooO  of  the  Bifuku  gate  (of  the  Palace)^  and  in  887 
such  an  animal  ran  in  the  day-time  upon  the  roof  of  the  Crown- 
prince's  palace,  but  was  killed  there  by  a  very  brave  man\  In 
882  a  fox  incessantly  howled  in  the  same  palace  from  7  a.m. 
till  6  p.m.''*  The  Fox-star  (JR  §)  is  mentioned  twice :  in  873 
a  white  shooting  star,  and  in  881  a  red  one,  appeared  and 
entered  the  Fox-star*^. 

The  Nihon  kiryakiP  mentions  the  fox  five  times.  In  905 
a  fox  died  in  the  Pal  ice,  but  the  I^^mperor  did  not  coasider  it  as 
making  the  Palace  unclean."  In  940  a  fox  chewed  the  key  of 
the  Korean  box  which  contained  the  seal  of  the  Emperor,  and 
ran  away  in  the  direction  of  the  Shomei  gatc^  In  944  a  great 
number  of  foxes  assembled  at  the  barracks  of  the  Left  Ik)dy- 


1.  Ch.  XXVII,  p.  418. 

2.  Ch.  XXXIX,  p.  557. 

3.  Same  jjage. 

4.  Cli.  XIJ,  p.  722. 

5.  Ch.  XLI,  ]).  585. 

6.  Ch.  XXIll,  p.  369;  XXXVIII,  p.  549. 

7.  Q  ^  IC  4t »  ^^  cowtalus  ihc  UvsVi^ry  v\v  lo  iot<5. 
«.  Part  11,  Ch.  1.  K.T.K.  \vA.  \,  v-  n^v 

9.  Ch.  II,  p.  828. 
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Guards^  and  in  972,  at  the  New-years  festival,  there  were 
more  than  100  foxes  howling  even  within  the  barracks*.  In 
930  a  woman  combed  her  hair  on  the  top  of  the  •  Southern 
hisashi  (the  projecting  roof)  of  the  rooms  of  the  Court  ladies  in 
the  Palace.     Perhaps  it  was  a  haunting  fgx  (|R  J9^).' 

§      3.      I^GENDS. 

A.     Fjghtht  Ninth  and  Tenth  Centuries. 

As  to  the  mujina  wc  find  in  the  Nihongi^  the  following 
passage:  "  In  olden  times  there  was  in  Kuwada  village,  Tamba 
province,  a  man  whose  name  was  Mikaso  and  who  had  in  his 
house  a  dog  called  Ayuki.  This  dog  killed  a  mountain  animal 
called  mujina  ij^  -^  ^S),  In  the  belly  of  the  beast  was  found 
a  magatama^  of  Yasaka  gem^.  Therefore  the  gem  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Emperor.  It  is  now  in  the  shrine  of  Iso'  no 
kami." 

Bakin"  thinks  tliat  tliis  idea  of  the  pearl  of  the  mujina, 
although  very  old,  was  originally  borrowed  from  the  fox 
legends.  As  we  have  seen  above  (p.  7),  tlie  Chinese  speak 
about  a  mysterious  pearl,  which  were-foxes  have  in  their 
moutlis  and  which  makes  the  man  who  gets  one  into  his 
possession  a  favourite  of  the  whole  world.  In  Japan  some  think 
that  foxes  liave  a  luminous  pearl  in  their  tails ^  by  which  they 
make  the  so-called  fox-fire,  kitsune-bi'''.  But  nowhere  is  a  pearl 
said  to  be  found  in  the  belly  of  the  fox,  nor  do  we  find  any 
other  passage  in  which  the  mujina  jxiarl  is  mentioned. 

1.  Ch.  II,  p.  833. 

2.  Ch.  VI,  p.  939. 

3.  Ch.  VI,  p.  933. 

4.  Ch.  VI,  K.T.K.  I,  p.  129. 

5.  Magatama,  ^  3E>  curved  jewels,  are  "comina-shaixid  gems  of  cornelian 
or  other  stones  "  (yVsroN,  jViJiongif  Vol.  1,  p.  38. 

6.  A  R  3L  "  Vasaka  gem."     Cf.  .A..sru.N,  Nihoii^if  Vol.  1,  p.  184. 

8.     iLiiscki  zassJiiy  Ch.  V,  nr  2,  j).  lo-l). 

g.     Compare  below  Skkitei's   "  Ctikon^\   <\uoUd  uv  U\^  SAOsaii  cAomoii 
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Another  passage  of  the  Niliongi  runs  as  follows  :  "  In  the 
second  month  of  the  35th  year  of  the  Empress  Suiko  {^2*1) 
there  was  in  Michinoku  (Mutsu)  province  a  mujina  (U,  the 
kana  reading  njind)  which  changed  itself  into  a  man  and  sung."* 

The  first  Japanese  fox  legend  we  find  in  three  books 
belonging  to  the  eighth  and  twelfth  centuries,  namely  in  the 
Ryo'i  kit  Fuso  ryakki  and  Misu  kagafni? 

In  the  Emperor  Kimmei*s  reign*  (54057 1),  a  man  from 
Ono  district,  Mino  province,  went  out  to  look  for  a  good  wife. 
After  a  long  time  he  met  in  the  field  a  beautiful  woman,  of 
whom  he  asked  :  "  Will  you  become  my  wife  ?  **  She  con- 
sented ;  whereupon  he  took  her  with  him  to  his  house  and 
married  her.  After  a  while  she  became  pregnant  and  gave 
birth  to  a  son.  At  that  lime  there  was  a  puppy  in  the  house, 
which  always  barked  at  its  mistress.  She  beseeched  her 
husband  to  kill  the  beast,  because  she  was  very  much  afraid  of 
it,  but  he  did  not  do  so,  although  he  loved  her  greatly.  Once 
on  a  certain  day  the  dog  made  as  if  it  would  bite  her,  but 
withdrew  barking.  Suddenly  the  frightened  woman  changed 
into  a  fox  (yakan,  Sf  ^).  which  climbed  upon  the  fence  and 
sat  there,  while  the  husband,  looking  at  the  transformed  wife, 
said  :  "  Iktwecn  you  and  me  a  cliild  has  been  born,  therefore 
I  cannot  forget  you.  Come  always  and  sleep  with  me."  She 
acted  in  accordance  with  her  husband's  words  and  came  to 
sleep  with  him.  For  this  reason  she  was  called  Ki-tsune 
("  come-always  *',  lift  ^  |^,  ki-tsune).     She  wore  at  that  time 

1.  Ch.  XXII,  K.T.X.  I,  J).  395. 

2.  'Hie  full  title  of  the  J\\d-i  hi  is  "  Xihonkokn  ^cmpb  zen-akn  lyo-i  ki'\ 
n  >*^  l!^  ^1  ^  1^  3?.  S  ^-  fC»  "  Kecord  of  the  Sui^ornatural  rhenomena  by 
which  i^rod  and  had  were  manifestly  rewarded  and  punished  in  the  Jajxinese 
luni)ire."  It  contains  the  "  rewards  :ind  punishments  "  (ingwa  oho,  ^  ^  QK  ^, 
in  a  Ihiddhistic  sense)  of  the  lime  from  tlie  Emperor  Yuryaku  (457-479)  to  lliat 
of  the  limperor  Konin  (770-7S1),  ef.  Citns/io  niiju^  Index  p.  352.  1  he  author  of 
this  work,  the  Ikiddhist  priest  Kkikai,  j^  ^,  lived-  in  the  lime  of  the  KmiK'ror 
Koken  (7':y-75^)-  Although  the  author  of  the  Kokusho  kaidai  (p.  1561)  calls 
the  work  Kci-i  ki  instead  (>f  AWo-i  /•/,  the  latter  reading  must  be  right. 
The  legend  is  to  be  found  in  the  Gimsho  ntiju^  nr  447,  Vol.  XVI,  p.  24; 
.'lud,  further,  in  the  Fhw  tynkki^  ^V;5^^  ^\>  ^Vv-  ^^^^  ^<.T.K.  V'l^  \)-  4^6  sq., 
and  in  I  he  A/i'Jt  i'iii:nni},i^  ^,  \st\VVvi\\\u  v\\m  vcv:«o\u\\ya\S.  vA  v\\v.  V»i«\^>C^  v:.<.\v\\a:>^  ^ 

Ch.  I,  K.T.K.  XYn,V373- 
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a  scarlet-painted  dress.  Her  child  was  called  Ki-tsu-ne> 
ft  9i  HI'  He  grew  to  be  a  very  sti'ong  man  and  could  run  as 
fkstly  as  a  bird  can  fly. 

So  far  the  Ryo-i  ki\  and  the  author  of  the  Fiis^  ryakld 
adds :  "  In  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Shomu  (724-749)  there 
was  a  man  called  *  Mino  no  kitsune  ',  H  if  IBi  *  the  Fox  of 
Mino  ',  who  was  perhaps  this  very  child.** 

In  the  Konjakti  monogatari^  we  read  a  story  about  a  very 
tall  and  strong  woman  who  lived  in  Mino  province  at  the  time 
of  the  Emperor  Shomu  and  was  called  "  the  Fox  of  Mino  " ; 
she  was  said  to  be  a  descendant  of  the  fourth  generation  of  the 
fox  mentioned  in  die  old  legend  of  the  Ryo-i-kL 

In  the  Zeffka  fiik^  we  find  the  first  version  of  a  curious 
old  legend,  quoted  in  the  Fuso  ryakkP  and  told  again  in  the 
Konfaku  moriogatari^  and  in  the  Genko  s/iakusho^.  It  runs  as 
follows : — 

In  the  fifth  year  of  the  Kwambei  era  (893)  the  author  ot 
the  Zenka  hiki  became  Governor  of  Bichu  province.  At  that 
time  there  was  in  Kaya  district  a  man  called  Kaya  Yoshifuji, 
who  was  very  rich  and  by  means  of  his  money  secured  the 
position  of  sh5moku  (/J\  g,  a  high  official)  of  Bizen  province^ 
In  Kwambei  8  (896)  he  resigned  his  post  and  after  that  time 
was  living  in  Hongo  Ashimori.  As  his  wife,  who  was  a  very 
lewd  cliaracter,  had  run  away  from  him  to  the  capital,  he  lived 
quite  alone.  Suddenly  he  became  crazy  and  wrote  and  recited 
Icve  letters  and  poems  to  an  imaginary  woman.  This  lasted  for 
20  or  30  days,  till  at  last  he  disappeared  and  was  sought  for  in 
vain  by  the  inmates  of  the  house.  His  relations,  all  very  rich 
and   men   of  great   distinction,    were   convinced   that   he   had 


I-     -T*  Hf^if  S,  written  before  1077;    Ch,   XXIII,  nr    17,   K.T,K.   XVI, 
p.  1005 »  ^**^  below. 

2.  ^  ^  10^  gg,  written  by  MiYOSiii  KiYOi'suRA,  H  ^  ^  ffi  who  lived 
844-916. 

3.  Ch.  XXII,  K.T.K.  VI,  p.  644,  see  below. 

4.  Ch.  XVI,  nr  17,  K.T.K  Vol.  XVI,  p.  930. 

5'    Tt^U  Sy  written  before  I346,  C\i.  XXIK,  K:Y  .Yw.N o\. ^VN  ,^,  \\S\* 
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committed  suicide,  and  they  vowed  that  they  would  make  an 
image  of  the  eleven-faced  Kwannon,  if  they  found  the  body  of 
the  unhappy  man.  Thereupon  they  cut  down  an  oak  and  made 
the  outline  of  the  image,  giving  it  exactly  the  same  length  as 
that  of  Yoshifuji's  body.  Then  they  bowed  before  this  would- 
be  statue  and  repeated  the  vow.  This  they  did  for  1 3  days, 
when  to  their  extreme  amazement  Yoshifuji  crept  from  under 
his  godown,  thin  and  pale  as  if  he  had  been  seriously  ill.  The 
floor  of  the  godown  was  only  4  or  5  sun^  from  the  ground,  so 
that  it  was  almost  impossible  for  a  man  to  get  under  it.  Yet  he 
had  been  lying  there  for  thirteen  days.  After  having  recovered 
his  senses  sufficiently  to  give  an  account  of  his  adventures,  he 
told  how  a  girl  had  several  times  brought  him* love  letters  and 
poems  from  a  princess,  and  how  he  had  answered  them  in  the 
same  vein.  *'  At  last,"  he  said,  *'  the  girl  came  with  a  magnificent 
carriage  and  four  postilions,  to  take  me  to  tlie  princess.  After 
a  drive  of  about  ten  miles  we  arrived  at  a  splendid  palace,  where 
an  exquisite  meal  and  a  very  hearty  reception  from  the  princess 
soon  made  me  feel  quite  at  case.  There  I  lived  with  her,  as 
inseparably  as  two  branches  growing  together  upon  the  same 
tree.  She  gave  birth  to  a  son,  a  very  intelligent  and  beautiful 
child,  which  I  loved  so  much  that  I  thought  about  degrading 
my  son  Tadasada  and  putting  this  child  in  his  place  as  son 
of  my  principal  wife, — this  in  view  of  the  high  rank  of  the 
princess.  But  after  three  years  a  Buddhist  priest  suddenly 
entered  the  room  of  Her  Highness,  carrying  a  stick  in  his 
liand.  The  effect  of  his  appearance  was  astonishing.  Cliamber- 
lains  and  Court  ladies  all  fled  to  left  and  right,  and  even  the 
princess  hid  herself  somewhere.  Tlie  priest  pushed  me  from 
behind  with  his  stick  and  made  me  go  out  of  the  house 
through  a  very  narrow  jxissage.  When  I  looked  back  I 
discovered  tliat  I  had  just  crept  from  under  my  own 
godown !  " 

1.     I  sun -=1,1 93  inches. 
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This  tale  struck  all  the  inmates  with  wonder.  Immediately 
they  demolished  the  godown  and  lo  !  twenty  or  thirty  foxes 
came  from  under  it  and  fled  in  all  directions  to  the  mountains. 
Yoshifuji,  bewitched  by  these  supernatural  foxes  (reiko,  fH  JJ), 
had  been  lying  under  the  godown  for  thirteen  days,  fancying 
that  he  was  spending  three  years  in  a  palace.  As  to  the  priest, 
this  was  a  metamorphosis  of  KwannonS  who  of  her  pity  had 
broken  the  force  of  the  wicked  sorcery.  Then  Yoshifuji  was 
wholly  cured  and  lived  on  for  more  than  ten  years  thereafter. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  herewith  a  story  which  we  find 
in  the  Sliimpen  otogizosh?.  Apparentiy  the  above  legend  has 
inspired  the  author  of  the  Kiisune  zoshi.  In  this  it  is  a  Buddhist 
priest  who  gets  a  love  letter  from  a  lady,  and  is  conveyed  to 
her  house  in  a  splendid  carriage  drawn  by  an  ox  and  escorted 
by  three  servants.  The  woman  is  beautiful  and  the  house 
rich,  and  there  are  a  great  number  of  samurai  and  attendant 
ladies,  who  amuse  themselves  with  feasting  and  drinking.  The 
priest  who  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  surrounding  splendor, 
soon  learns  how  to  enjoy  the  luxurious  life  with  the  charming 
lady.  He  spends  months  and  years  there  until  one  day  a  loud 
noise  is  heard  at  the  gate  and  three  or  four  young  Buddhist 
priests  come  in,  carrying  crosiers'  in  their  hands.  The  lady  of 
the  house  and  her  servants  flee  away  in  great  alarm,  and  the 
astonished  priest  sees  them  all  change  into  foxes  and  run  off 
in  all  directions. 

Quite  stupificd  he  looks  about  him  and  discovers  that  he 
is  lying  under  the  floor  of  the  main  building  of  the  Kongo-shoin, 
a  Buddhist  templq  in  Kyoto.  What  he  had  thought  to  be 
blinds  and  floor  mats  (tatami)  were  nothing  but  pieces  of  rough 
matting  made  of  straw  and   reeds.     The  musical  instruments 

I.    According  to  the  Konjakti  moiwgaturi  it  was  a  layman,  a  metamorphosis 
of  the  Kwannon  image  which  the  relations  had  made. 

2*    Sf  M  19  1h  ^  -l^»  published  by  FUgino  Yoshiyuki  in  1901,  Vol.  II, 
Kitsune  zoshi,  SIL  9  ^,  dating  from  the  Muromachi  period  (1378-1601). 

2.    JJJf  ^,  shakujd,  staves  with  their  tops  aimed  Vf\\Vv  vcvfiVaX  xvcv^^  ^ax\vi.\ 
by  travelling  priests. 
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appeared  to  be  horse  and  cow  bones,  and  the  plates  and  dishes 
were  only  broken  saddles  and  skulls.  His  clothes  consisted  of 
pieces  of  old  and  dirty  paper,  and  his  whole  appearance  was  so 
ridiculous,  that  some  little  boys,  who  were  playing  there  and 
saw  him  creeping  from  under  the  building,  broke  forth  into 
loud  laughter  and  clapped  their  hands  and  danced  with  glee. 
A  samurai,  who  knew  the  priest,  was  just  passing  and  looked  to 
see  what  all  this  laughter  meant.  He  could  hardly  recognize 
his  reverend  friend  and  got  no  answer  from  him  to  his  astonished 
questions.  Then  he  took  off  the  paper  rags  and  gave  the  priest 
his  own  upper  garment ;  but  as  the  bonze  was  very  tall,  he  still 
looked  ridiculous  and  his  legs  were  wholly  visible.  In  this 
condition  he  arrived  at  his  village.  Although  he  thought  to 
have  been  seven  years  in  the  mysterious  house  of  his  fancy,  in 
reality  he  had  spent  only  seven  days  under  the  temple.  It  was 
Jizo,  who  had  saved  him. 

B.     EJeveJith  Century, 

The  Genji  monogatar^  contains  the  following  tale.  A 
bishop  who  was  travelling,  once  pnssed  the  night  in  a  lonely 
house,  which  had  such  a  dirty  and  awful  appearance,  that  he 
was  asked  by  his  companions  to  read  a  sutra  in  order  to  drive 
away  all  evil  influences.     When  two  of  them  went  behind  the 

a 

house  with  torches,  they  saw  in  the  frightful  looking  wood  a 
mysterious  being,  big  and  white,  which  they  supposed  to  be  the 
metamorphosis  (henge,  ^  ft)  of  a  fox.  Immediately  they  told 
the  bishop  about  it,  who  said :  "  Although  I  have  heard 
about  the  haunting  of  foxes,  I  have  never  spen  it ;  therefore  I 
will  have  a  look."  After  these  words  he  went  out.  The  man 
whom  they  had  found  alone  in  the  house  said  :  "  Foxes  haunt 
the  place  here,  but  they  arc  worthless  creatures,"  and  he  did 
not  show  any  fear.  Afterwards  the  mysterious  being  appeared 
to  be  no  spook  at  all,  but  only  an  ordinary  girl. 


I.     88  it  Ur  Jft,  wr\Uci\  m  looA,  ^^.  ^  'IR- 
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In  the  0-u-ki^  wc  read  the  following :  "  On  the  fourth 
day  of  the  eighth  month  of  the  fourth  year  of  the  Chdguen  er^ 
(103 1),  the  Saigu'  called  with  a  loud  voice,  not  to  be  compared 
with  other  (human  voices.  A  god  (namely,  a  fox)  spoke  through 
her  mouth.  She  was  mad  and  built  two  Shinto  temples  which 
she  dedicated  to  the  gods  of  the  Naigu  and  Gegu.*  There- 
tipon  she  summoned  all  kinds  of  worthless  people  and  made 
them  dance  the  kagura*  and  perform  other  frantic  dances  night 
and  day.  Then  the  sorceresses  of  the  capital  began  to  worship 
a  fox  (imitating  the  Saigu)  and  to  declare  this  animal  to  be  the 
great  divinity  of  Ise  (>J;  |^  ^).     Such  things  are  very  wicked." 

F'or  the  study  of  fox-lore  as  well  as  for  that  of  the 
Tengu  the  Konjaku  motiogatari^  is  a  very  rich  field.  Besides 
the  above  mentioned  tale,  borrowed  from  the  Zenka  kiki^,  we 
find  in  this  book  the  several  fox  l^ends,  given  below,  but  the 
tanuki  or  mujina  are  not  mentioned. 

Fujiwara  no  Toshihito,  who  lived  in  the  Engi  era 
(901-922),  once  caught  a  fox  and  said  to  it:  **  Go  to  my 
house  in  Tsuruga  and  say  that  I  am  coming  with  guests  and 
that  they  must  send  some  servants  with  two  saddled  horses 
to-morrow  at  the  hour  of  the  snake  (9-1 1  a.m.)  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Takashima."  Thereupon  he  let  the  fox  go,  and  it 
ran  away,  looking  back  several  times.  The  next  morning 
thirty  men  on  horseback  came  to  meet  their  master  at  the 
appointed  place  and  told  a  strange  story.  "  I.ast  night,"  they 
said,    "at  the  hour  of  the  dog  (7-9  p.m.),  our   mistress   felt 

*•  'h  >fr  l!E>  ^  diary  of  Fujiwara  no  Sanksuke,  jflf  jf,  also  called  Ono 
NO  MIYA,  /J>  gp  ^,  who  lived  956-1046.  He  was  Udaijin,  "  Right  Minister  ", 
hence  the  title  of  the  book  "  Diary  of  the  Udaijin  Ono  no  miya/' 

2.  511  S»  Itsuki  no  miya,  a  virgin  princess  of  the  Blood,  who  was  sent  to 
the  Iini^erial  shrine  at  Isc  at  the  time  of  the  coronation  of  an  Emjxiror  to  stay 
there  until  the  latter's  death  or  abdication. 

3.  The  Inner  and  Outer  Temple  at  Ise. 

4.  A  sacred  pantomimic  dance  with  music. 

5-     '^  "S^  4%  I8^>  written  I^eforc  1077  by  MiNAMOTO  NO  Takakuni,  fll  ■  0, 

who  died  in  that  year. 

6.     Sjc  above  p.  21. 
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indisposed  and  had  a  severe  pain  in  the  breast-  A  Buddhist 
priest  was  called  in,  but  the  patient  said  :  '  Why  are  you  all  so 
anxious?  It  is  nothing  particular,  I  am  only  a  fox.  I  was 
caught  by  your  master  who  is  on  the  way  home,  and  he 
ordered  me  to  tell  you  to  send  some  men  with  two  saddled 
horses  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Takashima,  as  he  is  coming 
with  guests.  Please  do  so,  otherwise  it  will  go  hard  with  me.* 
We  decided  to  go  with  the  horses,  and  at  once  the  lady 
recovered  (the  fox  had  left  her)."  Toshihito  smiled  and 
ordered  his  attendant  to  go  to  his  house  and  announce  his 
arrival.  There  they  were  ^astonished  to  hear  that  the  fox  had 
spoken  the  truth.  The  next  day,  when  they  were  enjoying  a 
nice  meal  of  enormous  mountain  potatoes,  they  discovered  the 
fox  sitting  on  the  top  of  a  roof  and  looking  at  them.  As  a 
reward  for  sending  the  message  he  got  some  food  and  then 
went  away.^ 

One  evening  a  very  good  looking  young  man  met  at  the 
Sujaku  gate  in  Kyoto  a  beautiful  woman  with  whom  he  at  once 
fell  in  love.  She  refused  at  first  to  accept  his  proposals,  saying 
that  it  would  be  his  death  to  sleep  with  her,  but  at  last  she  gave 
way,  saying  that  she  would  die  in  his  place.  At  the  same  time 
she  asked  him  to  bury  her  and  copy  a  part  of  the  Saddharma 
pundarika  siatra  (Hokkekyo,  ^  1^  ^),  and  to  offer  it  on 
behalf  of  her  soul.  lie  laughed  at  her  pessimistic  notions  but 
promised  to  do  as  she  said,  whereupon  they  spent  the  night 
together.  At  daybreak  she  went  away  saying  :  "I  take  your 
fan  with  me ;  if  you  come  to-morrow  to  the  Butoku-den,  this 
fan  will  prove  to  you  that  I  spoke  the  truth,  and  you  will 
recognize  me."  The  next  day  he  went  to  tlie  place  indicated 
and  saw  a  dead  fox  with  the  fan  over  its  face.  Deeply  moved 
he  buried  the  animal,  and  every  seventh  day  wrote  a  part  of  the 
Hokkekyo  and  offered  it  in  a  temple.     In  the  night  of  the  49th 


I.     Ch.  XXVI,  nr  17,  K.T.K.  XVI,  pp.  1203  sqq.    The  same  legend  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Iji  shTti  mc>n<)-.ifan,  ^  ^^ -S.^^^^"^  "^^^^'^^^^^V 
pp.  22  Sf|q. 
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day  he  saw  the  woman  in  a  dream  as  an  angel,  surrounded  by 
numberless  other  angels.  She  explaftied  to  him  that  she  liad 
been  reborn  in  the  Trayastrimyat  heaven^  by  virtue  of  the  sutra. 
After  uttering  these  words  she  ascended  to  the  sky  to  the 
accompaniment  of  heavenly  music*       ^ 

At  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Shomu  (724-749)  there  was 
in  the  province  of  Mino  a  very  strong  and  tall  woman,  who 
was  called  "  the  Fox  of  Mino."  She  was  a  descendant,  of  the 
fourth  generation,  of  a  man  who  had  been  married  to  a  fox 
from  the  same  province.  She  had  the  strength  of  a  hundred 
men  and  abused  the  power  by  robbing  the  merchants  who  came 
and  went  to  and  from  the  market  place.  But  at  last  she  was 
overcome  by  a  much  smaller  woman  from  Owari  province,  who 
forced  her  to  stop  her  bad  behaviour  forever.^ 

At  the  time  when  the  Empress  Jotomon-in,  Consort- of  the 
Emperor  Ichij5  (986-101 1),  lived  in  the  Ky5goku-den,  a  palace 
in  Kyoto,  she  heard,  on  the  twentieth  of  the  third  month,  when 
the  cherry  blossoms  were  in  full  bloom,  a  divine  voice  reciting 
an  old-time  verse,  in  which  the  smell  of  the  blossoms  was  praised. 
But  there  was  nobody  to  be  seen  at  the  time  who  could  have 
spoken  these  words.  This  made  the  Empress  anxious,  and  the 
people  were  in  doubt.  They  did  not  believe  that  it  had  been  a 
foXt  but  were  inclined  to  consider  the  work  that  of  a  spirit^ ; 
although  it  was  strange  that  tlie  voice  had  been  heard  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  while  spirits  are  wont  to  appear  in  the  night* 

A  wet-nurse  found  herself  alone  with  a  child  of  two  years 
in  her  arms  at  the  southern  front  of  the  house  of  her  master, 
when  the  latter  suddenly  heard  her  crying  for  help.  He  ran 
with  sword  in  hand  to  the  spot  and  saw  to  his  utmost  astonish- 

I-  t/1  M  yi*  Tori  ten,  also  written  ffl  fl|  5^,  the  "  heaven  of' 33  (dcvas)  ", 
where  India  reigns. 

2.  Ch.  XIV,  nr  5,  p.  759.  Tlic  same  legend  occurs  in  the  A'o/fon 
c/tof/ionshu,  -£*  '^  ^  Og  ai,  Ch.  XX,  K.T.K.  XV,  pp.  589  sq.  According  to  a 
note  it  is  found  in  the  Hokkcdeiiy  ft  Vc 

3.  Ch.  XXIII,  nr  17,  p.  IC05. 

4.  Mono  no  rei,  Ijfjg  ^  fj^, 
5.     Ch.  XXV n,  nr  28,  p.  1259. 
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ment  two  wet-nurses,  who  were  exactly  alike  both  pulling  at 
the  child  but  from  opposite  sides.  Which  was  the  real  nursCi 
and  which  the  fox,  or  something  of  the  kind  ?  The  frightened 
father  brandished  his  sword,  whereupon  one  of  the  women 
suddenly  disappeared  aqd  the  other  and  the  child  fell  down 
unconscious.  A  Buddhist  priest  was  immediately  sent  for,  who 
by  means  of  incantations  brought  the  nurse  to  her  senses  The 
other  woman,  she  declared,  had  appeared  to  her  and  laid  hold 
of  the  child,  saying :  *'  That  child  is  mine,"  but  she,  the  nurse, 
had  held  fast  to  it ;  and  they  were  struggling  together  when  the 
master  came.  Nobody  could  say  whether  it  was  a  fox  or  a 
spirit} 

A  maid-servant  received  a  message  from  her  master 
ordering  her  to  come  at  once  to  a  house  which  he  had  rented. 
She  hurried  to  the  place  with  her  child  and  found  her  mistress 
who  gave  her  plenty  of  food  and  after  four  or  five  days  sent  her 
back.  She  left  the  child  there,  as  she  was  soon  to  return. 
But  when  she  arrived  at  the  former  house,  she  found  there  to 
her  amazement  those  whom  she  liad  just  left  in  the  newly  rented 
house.  They  asked  her  where  she  had  been  staying  for  so 
long  a  time,  and  did  not  believe  her  story.  Then  she  ran  back 
to  the  mysterious  house  and  found  only  a  lonely  heath,  where 
her  child  was  lying  alone  in  the  grass,  crying  helplessly.  Pro- 
bably the  woman  had  been  deluded  by  foxes."* 

A  man  who  went  out  in  the  midst  of  a  dark  winter  night 
to  call  a  priest  for  his  sick  mother,  saw  on  the  top  of  a  gate  a 
glittering  being  which  continually  sneezed  and  lauglied  aloud. 
Thinking  that  it  was  a  fox  he  ran  away,  half  dead  with  fright 
A  little  further  on  he  discovered  a  round  glittering  tiling  which 
cried  aloud.  He  shot  at  and  hit  it  with  an  arrow  when  it  burst 
into  fragments  and  disapjx^arcd.  This  was  certainly  a  trick  of 
foxes.^ 


I.     CIi.  XXVII,  nr  29,  p.  1260. 

2.       Ch.    XXVII,   RT    32,  \^.    12()^. 

3.     Same  chapter,  \\\  33,  v-  \i^r\ 
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In  the  clear  moonlight  two  men   were  seeking  a  horse 
which   had   been   lost  in  the   mountain  i.      All   at  once   they 

• 

stood  before  an  enormous  cryptomeria  which  they  had  never 
seen  at  that  spot  before.  They  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  had  been  led  astray  by  some  god,  and  decided  to  go 
back  after  having  marked  the  tree  with  two  arrows  in  order  to 
find  it  the  next  day.  But  lo !  as  soon  as  their  arrows  hit  the 
tree,  it  vanished.  Then  they  knew  clearly  that  it  was  a  spook, 
and,  frightened,  took  to  their  heels.  The  next  day  they  weiit 
back  to  the  spot  and  found  instead  of  the  tree  the  body  of  an 
old  fox,  with  a  cryptomeria  twig  in  its  mouth  and  the  two 
arrows  in  its  belly.  Such  was  the  fellow  that  had  played 
them  the  trick  !^ 

A  man  who  belonged  to  the  Imperial  Guards  met  in  the 
bright  moonlight  a  beautiful  woman,  with  whom  he  began  to 
converse.  But  she  continually  kept  her  fan  before  her  face. 
When  they  had  entered  together  the  gate  of  the  Imperial 
Guards,  the  man  suddenly  remembered  what  he  had  heard 
about  men  being  deceived  by  foxes  in  the  Horaku-in  (within 
the  Palace),  and  decided  to  tiy  and  find  out  whether  or  not 
this  woman  was  an  animal  of  that  sort.  He  drew  his  sword, 
grasped  her  by  her  hair  and  pressed  her  against  a  pilhr, 
threatening  to  kill  her.  But  she  jumped  about  in  a  most  violent 
manner,  and  discharged  urine  which  stank  dreadfully  so  that 
he  let  go  of  her,  whereupon  she  changed  into  a  fox  and  ran 
out  of  the  gate,  crying  :  "  ko,  k5."  The  man  regretted  very 
much  that  he  had  not  killed  the  woman  at  once.  If  one  meets 
a  beautiful  lady  in  a  lonely  place,  he  had  better  keep  aloof.' 

A  spirit*,  which  possessed  a  person  and  made  liim  (or  her) 
ill,  was  transferred  to  a  **  monotsuki  no  onna  ***  (a  woman  called 
for  the  [)urposc  of  placing  within  her  a  bad  spirit),  and  it  spoke 


1.  Same  chapter,  nr  37,  p.  1 273. 

2.  Same  chapter,  nr  38,  p.  1275. 
J.  JiJuno  no  kc,  4Sf  '^  M* 

4'  ^ a  y  iKi  '*l>o^>^'i>.'>ioii- woman". 
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through  her  mouth  to  the  following  effect :  "  I  am  a  fox.  I 
have  not  come  to  do  evil,  but  only  to  have  a  look  round, 
because  I  thought  that  there  was  plenty  of  food  at  such  places 
as  this ;  the  result  was  that  I  (that  is  the  patient)  was  kept 
indoors."  After  these  words  she  took  from  her  bosom  a  white 
gem  of  the  size  of  a  small  mandarin-orange  (mikan),  threw  it 
up  and  caught  it  again.  People  who  saw  this  said-:  "  That  is 
a  strange  gem.  Probably  the  '  possession-woman '  had  that 
gem  already  in  her  pocket  ia  order  to  delude  mankind."  Then 
a  young  man  caught  the  gem,  when  the  woman  threw  it  up, 
and  put  it  in  his  pocket.  The  fox  which  possessed  the  woman, 
begged  him  to  give  back  the  gem,  but  he  refused,  whereupon 
the  fox  wept  and  said  :  "  To  you  the  ball  is  valueless,  for  you 
do  not  know  how  to  use  it.  Therefore,  if  you  do  not  give  it 
hack  to  me,  I  will  be  your  enemy  for  ever,  but  if  you  give  it 
back,  I  will  help  and  protect  you  as  a  god."  The  young  man 
made  the  woman  repeat  the  promise  and  then  returned  the  gem. 
Afterwards,  when  an  exorcist^  liad  driven  out  the  fox,  the  gem 
was  no  longer  to  be  found  in  the  woman's  pocket.  This  was  a 
proof  that  it  had  really  been  the  i)ropcrty  of  the  being  (that  is, 
of  the  fox)  which  had  possessed  her.  The  fox  kept  his  promise. 
Once  when  the  young  man  was  going  home  in  a  dark  night,  hti 
became  quite  anxious  and  called  the  fox  to  his  aid.  Im- 
mediately the  animal  appeared  and  led  him  forward  cautiously 
and  stealing  along  a  narrow  lane  instead  of  the  main  road. 
From  a  distance  he  could  see  the  reason  of  this  strange  be- 
haviour,  for  there  were  a  great  number  of  thieves,  armed  with 
bows  and  sticks,  on  the  road  where  he  would  have  passed  if 
the  fox  had  not  led  him  elsewhere.  At  the  end  of  the  lane  thj 
fox  disappeared  and  the  man  went  on  safely  to  his  home. 
Many  times  he  was  helped  and  protected  by  the  animal,  a 
proof,  says  the  author,  of  how  much  more  grateful  animals  are 
tlian  men.'-' 

I-     SS  S>  kcnsha. 

2.     Ch.  XXVII,  ur  AO,  y^  i^i^^ 
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At  a  river  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ky5to  it  often  happened 
that  people  who  passed  on  horseback  on  their  way  to  the 
capital  saw  in  the  evening  a  dirty  looking  girl,  who  asked  them 
to  take  her  up  behind  them  on  their  horses.  If  they  did  so, 
she  sat  on  the  horse  for  a  distance  of  four  or  five  cho^  and  then 
jumped  off  and  ran  away  in  the  shape  of  a  crying  fox.  One  day  a 
young  man  decided  to  put  a  stop  to  the  tricks  of  this  animal,  and 
rode  alone  to  the  spot,  but  he  did  not  see  her.  On  his  way  back  to 
the  capital,  however,  the  girl  appeared  with  the  ordinary  request 
He  took  her  on  the  horse  and  bound  her  tightly  to  the  saddle. 
When  they  arrived  at  the  gate,  he  delivered  her  into  the  hands 
of  the  guards,  but  she  escaped  and  ran  away  as  a  fox.  At  the 
same  time  gate  and  guards  all  vanished  as  if  they  were  wiped 
out  of  existence.  When  the  man  looked  about  him,  he  found 
himself  in  the  open  field  and  his  horse  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.* 

Other  legends  tell  about  foxes  which  caused  a  man  to 
wander  about  in  the  night  without  finding  the  right  way,*  and 
others  that  caused  strange  faces  to  appear  in  the  night 
under  the  ceiling  of  an  old  chapel,  which  was  supposed  to  be 
inhabited  by  a  demon  Once  when  three  men  passed  the  night 
there,  they  saw  the  faces  but  drove  them  away  by  brandishing 
their  swords.  This  put  an  end  to  the  fear  of  the  people  in  the 
neighbourhood.^  Further,  we  read  tliat  "  frightening  people  is 
the  work  of  old  foxes  which  can  all  be  killed  by  a  single  falcon 
or  dog  "^ ;  and  still  another  story  tells  about  a  fox  being  the 
double  of  a  woman,  and  when  attacked  by  the  husband  escaping 
in  the  same  way  as  in  the  other  tales.° 

Finally,  we  read  a  story  dating  from  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  Sanj5  (1011-1016)  as  follows:  In  Mino  province 
there  was  a  ford  in  a  river,  where  people  who  waded  across  in 


1.  I  cho,  IBJ,  is  119  yards  1 1  inches,  1/36  of  a  ri  (§[,  2  miles,  775  yards). 

2.  Ch.  XXVII,  nr  41,  p.  1280. 

3.  Same  chapter,  nr  42,  p.  1284. 

4.  Same  chapter,  nr  44,  p.  12S7.  .; 

5.  Same  chapter,  nr  31,  p.  1262.  ••    +,;^ 

6.  Same  cliapter,  nr  39,  p.  1 276.  »•.  « 
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the  night  often  heard  a  woman  giving  birth  to  a  crying  child 
and  saying :  "  Take  it  in  your  arms."  Once  a  fearless  man 
took  the  child  and  refused  to  give  it  back,  but  on  reaching  his 
home  he  found  that  it  was  nothing  but  tree  leaves.  Some 
people  said  that  this  was  the  work  of  a/(?jr,  others  supposed  that 
the  woman  in  the  river  was  the  ghost  of  a  woman  who  had  died 
in  childbirth.^ 

These  legends  clearly  show  the  various  ideas  about  the 
fox  which  were  prevalent  at  that  time.  Though  sometimes 
useful  to  men,  the  animal  played  tricks  on  them  for  the  most 
part,  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  doing  them  harm  as  to 
frighten  and  annoy  them.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  aim  they 
not  only  took  a  human,  mostly  female,  shape,  but  also  changed 
themselves  into  trees  or  mysterious  glittering  beings.  Possession 
was  common,  as  well  as  appearing  in  the  form  of  a  woman's 
double.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  white  gem,  used  by  the 
fox  in  one  of  the  legends,  simply  means  its  soul,  which  is  often 
thought  to  have  the  shape  of  a  white,  glittering  ball  ;  it  reminds 
us  of  the  pearl  which  foxes  hold  in  the  mouth  in  Chinese 
legends.* 

C.     Twelfth  Century, 

The  Kohi  no  ki^  contains  the  following :  "  In  the  third 
year  of  the  Kowa  era  (iioi)  there  were  in  the  capital  many 
different  cases  of  fox-haunting.  At  the  first  the  foxes  gave 
meals  (to  the  people)  before  the  Sujaku  gate,  preparing  rice 
from  horse  dung  and  vegetables  from  cow  bones.  Afterwards 
they  did  the  same  behind  the  Shikibusho  (the  Department  of 
Rites  and  Ceremonies)  and  before  the  gates  of  the  houses  of  the 
Kuge  (Court  nobles)  and  samurai.  The  people  called  it  *  Great 
fox-banquets.' 


I  >» 


1.  Same  chapter,  nr  43,  p.   1285. 

2.  Sec  above  p    7. 

3>     5IL  JW  nll»     '*  Fox-haujiting    record,"     HTitten    by    Or    no  Masafusa, 

iht  Ic'Vnd.     We  I'liul  Ur.  woik  vu  V\\c  Gmisho  rmju^snx  \'>j'S^Nc\.N\^^.Q|^&, 
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"  Miiiamoto  no  Takayasu,  the  Zusho  no  siike  (Librarian), 
went  to  the  Sai-in^  of  Kanio  (jinja).  His  carriage  stood  outside 
the  gate.  When  night  fell  two  or  three  young  court  nobles^ 
and-  two  women  entered  the  carriage  and  drove  away  in  the 
moonlight.  They  passed  the  Kamo  gawa  and  came  to  the 
bank  of  the  river  at  Shichij5  (Shichijo  kawara).  On  the  way 
they  met  the  Captain  of  the  Right  Irpperial  Guards,  Nakahara 
no  lesuc.  In  the  carriage  their  nice  red  garments  were  clearly 
visible,  although  it  was  night\  The  Captain  was  astonished  and 
the  boy,  who  managed  the  ox  before  the  carriage,  could  not 
endure  it  any  longer  and  fell  with  his  face  to  the  ground  in  the 
middle  of  the  road.  Then  the  court  nobles  gave  him  a  red 
fan  and  suddenly  went  away.  There  were  traces  of  fox 
paws  on  the  cross  bar  of  the  carriage**.  The  ox  boy  went 
home,  and  when  he  looked  at  the  fan  next  day,  he  saw  tliat 
it  was  a  bone.  He  immediately  fell  ill  and  died  within  a  few 
days.  His  master,  who  was  very  much  afraid,  was  minded 
to  burn  the  carriage,  but  in  his  dream  a  divine  man  came 
to  him  and  said :  '  Please  do  not  burn  it ;  I  will  reward 
you  (for  the  use  of  it)/  At  the  change  of  inagistrates 
the  next  year  he  was  appointed  Librarian  (the  reward  of 
the  fox).*' 

In  the  subsequent  story  the  Emperor  Horikawa  ( 1086-1 107) 
is  escorted  by  mysterious  horsemen,  who  cover  their  faces  with 
their  sleeves,  and  when  they  are  asked  who  they  are  gallop 
away  without  aaswering.  They  disappear  after-  having  passed 
the  Sujaku  gate  which  was  apparently  the  favourite  haunting 
spot  of  foxes.  Another  time  a  bishop,  famous  for  expounding 
Buddha's  Law,  w^as  asked  by  an  old  woman  to  come  to  her 

1.  IBF  |^>  a  virgin  princess  of  the  Blood,  of  the  same  rank  as  the  Saigu 
(fif  ^)  of  Ise,  and  residing  in  the  Kamo  shrine  at  Kyoto. 

2.  g  ^,  un-kaku. 

3.  The  "  kitsune-bi "  or  "  fox-fire "  made  them  quite  distinct  in  the 
darkness. 

4.  1^,  slioku,  the  bar  on  which  the  i)erson  in  the  carriage  was  leaning  when 
he  bowed  and  saluted. 
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house  in  order  to  hold  a  service  there.  He  promised  to  come  ; 
but  the  woman  came  the  same  evening  and  made  her  request 
again.  So  he  went  with  her  passing  along  the  Sujaku  road 
in  Rokujo  (Kyoto),  which  had  its  usual  appearance  with  its 
magnificent  houses  and  temples.  In  the  house  when  they 
entered  it  the  offerings  were  ready,  but  there  was  no  one  to 
attend.  Behind  a  blind  somebody  clapped  his  hands,  and  all 
of  a  sudden  wine  was  brought  in.  The  astonished  bishop  did 
not  eat  or  drink  anything,  but  first  sat  down  before  the  butsu- 
dan  (the  Buddhist  house  shrine)  and  struck  the  prayer  bell  with 
a  single  stroke.  Suddenly  the  light  became  red  and  the  dishes 
which  had  been  prepared  for  the  priest  appeared  to  be  a  kind 
of  dung.  The  whole  occurrence  was  so  startling  tliat  the 
bishop  was  quite  unnerved  and  fled  lialf  dead  with  fright  The 
next  day  he  went  to  look  for  the  house,  but  there  was  no  trace 
of  it  to  be  found.  Apparently  the  foxes  had  hoped  to  make 
the  bishop  ill  by  causing  him  to  eat  the  abominable  food,  but 
their  magic  power  came  suddenly  to  an  end  at  the  fii*st  stroke 
on  the  prayer  bell. 

A  man  (that  is,  a  metamorphosed  fox)  bought  a  house  in 
Kyogoku  in  the  district  of  Shichijo  (Kyoto).  Afterwards  he 
destroyed  the  house,  went  to  the  Toribc  field  (the  burial  place) 
and  used  the  boards  of  the  house  for  burial  materials  (as  fuel 
for  the  pile).  What  he  had  paid  for  the  house  seemed  to  be 
gold,  silver  and  silk,  but  afterwards  it  all  api^eared  to  be 
nothing  but  old  straw  sandals  and  clogs,  tiles  and  pebbles, 
bones  and  horns. 

Masafusa  adds  :  **  There  are  many  examples  of  t mas- 
formation  of  foxes  in  the  annals  of  history I  have  not 

hitherto  believed  those  (Chinese)  talcs,  but  now  I  have  seen 
with  my  own  eyes  the  same  strange  things  in  Japan.  Although 
the  world  is  approaching  its  end,  the  spooks  are  just  the  same 
as  in  olden  times  ;  this  is  most  queer. "^ 


I.     Gwis/io  ntijTt,  Vol.  Vl,  \».  9^. 
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The  FtisD  ryakki^  contains,  besides  the  above  mentioned 
tales,  quoted  from  the  Zenka  hik?  and  the  Ryo-i  k?,  the 
following  legend. 

"  In  the  biography  of  the  abbot  So-o  {i(^  Jg)^  we  read : 
*  In  the  fourth  year  of  the  Ninna  era  (888)  the  Empress  Rokujo 
was  ill.  At  that  time  the  abbot  was  60  years  old.  He  was 
summoned  (to  the  Palace)  and  came  in  order  to  recite  incanta- 
tions. For  three  days  and  three  nights  he  did  not  move  from 
his  seat  and  took  no  thought  of  either  sleep  or  food.  On  the 
morning  of  the  fourth  day  the  Empress  cried  aloud,  bent  her 
body  and  rolled  on  the  floor  so  violently  that  the  bedroom 
nearly  collapsed.  In  the  meantime  there  appeared  from  the 
north'West  corner  of  the  bed  curtain  a  supernatural  fox  (fH  UK, 
reiko)  which  anxiously  ran  to  and  fro  in  all  directions.  The 
Dajodaijin  (Prime  Minister  of  State)  and  all  the  others  who 
were  present  trembled  with  fear  and  quite  lost  their  presence  of 
mind.  Then  the  abbot  read  the  '  Salvation-mantra  '*,  whereupon 
the  house  stopped  shaking  and  the  fox  departed.  The  Empress 
recovered  and  the  Emj^eror  rewarded  tlie  abbot  in  an  imperial 
way.*'^ 

Further,  several  bad  omina  were  observed  within  the 
Palace,  namely,  of  foxes  copulating',  or  howling®,  or  climbing 
upon  a  rooP,  or  passing  urine  in  the  Emperor's  room^",  or 
sitting  in  the  scat  of  a  high  oflficial".  In  905  a  fox  died  in  the 
Principal  Adniinistnitivc  Dcixirtment  of  the  Benkwan   (in  the 

'•  Jfe  3^  ''ft  oC>  "  Abridged  History  of  Japan,"  written  in  the  12th  century 
by  the  priest  Kwo-en,  ^  Bj,  the  teacher  of  the  priest  Cenku,  (S  2  (1132-1212). 

2.  Sec  alx)ve  p.  21. 

3.  See  above  p.  20. 

4.  The  same  abbot  exorcised  in  865  a  Tengu  who  i)ossessed  and  tormented 
the  Empress  (Kojidan,  Cli.  Ill,  K.T.K.  XV,  p.  66,  comp.  my  treatise  on  the 
Tengu,  Transactions,  Vol.  XXXVI,  Tart  11,  p.  46). 


5- 

Gedatsu  no  ju,  ft?  ^  5fi- 

6. 

Ch.  XXII,  K.T.K.  Vol.  VI,  p.  634. 

7- 

Ch.  XXIII,  p.  650,  in  898. 

8. 

Ch.  XXllI,  J).  66^,  in  902. 

9- 

Ch.  XXIII,  p,  671,  in  909. 

JO. 

Ch.  XXIV,  ]).  684,  in  927. 

//. 

Cli.  A'XV,  J).  722,  in  932. 

« ll-J.^ 
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Palace).  As  there  was  doubt  whetlier  or  not  the  room  had 
become  unclean  by  reason  of  this  fact,  it  was  no  longer  used  for 
official  purposes.  But  the  Emperor  issued  a  decree,  stating 
that  the  building  was  not  to  be  considered  as  unclean'.  The 
same  question  rose  in  909,  when  a  fox  had  died  within  the 
Inner  gate  of  the  Palace.  The  Udaijin  (Right  Minister),  ordered 
the  Secretary  (^f  |£,  geki)  to  examine  the  precedents  as  to 
the  question  whether  or  not  such  a  thing  had  been  declared  to 
render  the  Palace  unclean  ;  for  if  this  was  the  case,  the  religious 
ceremony  of  the  next  day  could  not  take  place.  The  Secretary 
answered  that  it  liad  always  been  considered  as  making  the 
Palace  unclean,  whereupon  the  Udaijin  reported  the  matter  to 
the  Emperor.  But  His  Majesty  said  :  '*  As  the  fox  does  not 
belong  to  the  six  domestic  animals,  the  Palace  is  not  to  be 
considered  as  unclean ;  moreover  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
rules  regarding  the  ceremony." 

FujiWARA  NO  YoRiNAGA-  relates  in  his  diary,  entitled 
Taikv^^  how  in  1 144  a  boy  of  16  years  was  seduced  by  a  fox 
in  the  shape  of  a  young  woman  in  the  Noden  (a  building  of  the 
l^alacc)  and  in  consequence  caught  a  bad  venereal  disease.  A 
few  days  before  a  fox  had  come  under  the  eaves  and  looked  at 
him.  "  I  never  heard  such  strange  things  before  **,  remarks 
the  writer. 

On  the  same  i>agc  he  gives  the  following  account :  **  In 
olden  times  there  were  many  foxes  in  a  certain  yashiki  (com- 
pound of  a  nobleman)  at  Kyoto.  When,  a  few  years  ago, 
these  foxes  reappeared,  there  a  bow  and  arrow  were  set  up  (as 
a  kind  of  magic)  to  prevent  tliem  from  coming,  but  it  had  no 
effect  and  they  showed  themselves  precisely  as  before.  There- 
iipon  I   laid  food   (i  bait,  i)robably  poisoned)  at  the  fox-door^ 


I.    Ch.  XXII I,  p.  670. 

2-    K  iK  iffl  Ji>  who  lived  1 1 20-1 1 56. 

3.     -^  31^,  a  <li.iry  wliich  runs  from  1 142  lill  1 155. 


uiiliout  Uin}^  rsccii  from  ouvAdc, 
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and  since  that  time  no  foxes  appeared  there  any  more.  What 
makes  me  sure  that  the  foxes  were  divine  spirits  (jp$  S)  is 
that  they  were  not  tempted  by  the  bait  or  terrified  by  the 
bow-sorcery ;  these  were  clearly  of  no  effect.  But  within  the 
compound  of  the  yashiki  there  is  a  little  old  shrine,  and  it  was 
the  god  of  this  which  probably  caused  the  foxes  to  appear. 
Moreover  the  mansion  repeatedly  escaped  the  fires  which, 
occurred  from  time  to  time  on  all  sides  of  it,  and  even  one 
which  broke  out  within  itself  did  no  damage  ". 

Here  we  see  the  fox  as  a  seducer  of  young  men,  just  as  in 
China,  but  on  the  other  hand  as  a  protector  against  fire.  The 
divinity  of  the  shrine  mentioned  was  probably  Inari,  the  Rice 
goddess. 

Another  diary,  the  Sankaiki^,  contains  the  following 
details.  On  the  fifth  day  of  the  sixth  month  of  the  second  year 
of  the  Jijo  era  (i  178)  there  was  a  discussion  at  the  Court  about 
a  fox  which  had  been  killed  by  means  of  an  arrow  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  palace  of  the  Saigu  at  Ise.  When  the 
Emperor  asked  for  precedents,  it  was  reported  to  him  that  in 
1072  the  third  son  of  Narisuke,  the  former  Lord  of  Yamato 
province,  namely,  Fujiwara  no  Nakasue,  who  had  killed  a 
spiritual  fox  {^  JK,  reiko)  in  the  office  of  the  Saigu  at  Ise 
(the  white  foxes  at  Ise  were  called  shira-tomCy  fl  K  ^)»  was 
banished  to  Tosa  province.  And  in  1 1 32  a  fox  was  killed  before 
the  palace  of  the  Saigu.  On  hearing  this  report  the  Emperor 
ordered  a  Doctor  of  Law  to  investigate  the  law  on  the  subject. 
When  this  Doctor  gave  the  results  of  his  research,  they 
corresponded  to  the  report  already  made  (that  is,  in  respect  to 
exile  as  punishment).  According  to  the  I^w  it  was  forbidden 
to  shoot  an  arrow  in  the  compound  of  a  palace,  and  the  killing 
of  a  fox  was  as  great  a  crime  as  the  killing  of  a  divine  spirit 
(WS). 


'      Ul  (4  iilii   <Ji'^ry  of  Nakayama  Tadaciiika,   iji  \\\  %  ft,   who  lived 
1130-1 19S. 
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In  the  Hyakicrenslio^  we  find  both  these  cases  (of  1072 
and  1 178)  mentioned  ;  while  the  GukwansliJ^  and  Utie  Jikkins/u? 
refer  to  the  former  case  only. 

D.     Jldrteenth  Century. 

The  KojidaH^  speaks  of  a  pupil  of  Bishop  Enzcn  (J£  j|9) 
who  was  sick  for  a  long  time  with  an  intermittent  fever  The 
bishop,  supposing  he  was  possessed,  went  out  into  the  street  and 
humbly  begged  for  food,  which  he  gave  to  tlie  boy  in  the  belief 
that  this  humiliating  act  would  benefit  him.  The  boy  folded  his 
arms  and  said :  "  I  am  a  divine  fox ;  but  being  opposed  by 
your  powerful  influence,  I  do  not  know  what  to  do.  Henceforth 
I  will  never  come  again." 

In  the  Uji  shid  vionogatarv'  we  read  the  following  legends : 
A  samurai  who  went  home  one  evening  met  a  fox,  which  he 
pursued  and  hit  with  an  arrow  in  its  loin.  The  fox  tumbled  down 
and  howled  loudly,  and  then  limped  away  through  the  grass.  The 
animal  went  on  for  two  cho  before  the  samurai  in  the  direction 
of  the  latter  s  house,  which  was  at  a  distance  of  only  four  or 
five  cho.  When  the  man  saw  that  the  animal  had  fire  ^n  its 
mouth,  he  set  spurs  to  \\vy  horse,  but  it  was  already  too  late. 
The  fox,  on  arriving  at  the  house,  had  transformed  itself  into  a 
man  and  set  the  house  on  fire.  The  samurai,  who  thought 
that  it  was  the  work  of  a  real  man,  pursued  him,  but  tlie 
fox  resumed  his  vulpine  form  and  disappeared  into  the  high 
grass.  The  house  was  burnt  down.  Even  such  creatures  take 
inmiediate  revenge  for  wrongs  done  to  them ;  it  is  better  not  to 
shoot  them.*^ 

^'     W  ^  B>»  wrilleii  after  1259,  K.T.K.  Vol.  XIV,  Ch.  V,  p.  44  and  Ch. 
VlII,  p.  127. 

2-  i&  ^  ii>>  written  after  1225,  Ch.  IV,  K.T.K.  Vol.  XIV,  p.  46. 

3-  +  M  tPf  written  in  1252,  Ch.  X,  nr  31.  K.T.K.  V^ol.  XV,  j).  S09. 

4-  "S  ^v^f  Nvritten  1 2 10- 1 220,  Ch.  Ill,  K.  T.  K.  Vol.  XV,  p.  77. 

5-  ^  fh  t!i  'A  ^^  vT\y    written  12IJ-1S;    but   accordin<;  to   Florenz,   Gc- 
schichlc  der  Ja[>auisd\eu  IaVcuWvUjY*.  z^^,\\\\\c\\VxVit,'ft\\<3t\\>j  \*i^^^^ 

6.     Ch.  Ill,  K.T.K.  WW,  v.'i^S- 
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In  olden  times  a  mono  no  ke*(fiic  spirit  of  a  being),  who  had 
possessed  a  person  and  made  him  ill,  was  transferred  to  g  woman 
(by  the  incantations  of  an  exorcist)  and  spoke  by  the  mouth  of 
the  woman^  the  following  words :  "  I  am  no  curse-causing 
spirit.  I  am  a  fox  which  passed  by  here  seeking  for  food.  My 
children,  which  are  in  a  grave-house,  are  hungry  and  I  came 
here  because  I  thought  I  would  find  some  food  for  them ;  when 
I  have  eaten  an  offering-rice  cake,  I  will  go  away."  Thereupon 
the  possession-woman  was  given  such  a  cake  and  after  eating  it 
with  a  voracious  appetite,  she  asked  for  some  more  to  take  to 
her  parents  and  children.  When  she  got  this  she  put  it  into  her 
bosom  and  requested  the  exorcist  to  drive  the  fox  out  of  her,  for 
it  was  the  fox  that  was  speaking  through  her  all  the  time.  Then 
the  woman  fell  on  her  face  and  after  a  while  rose  up ;  but 
strangely  enough  the  rice  cake  had  by  that  time  disappeared  out 
of  her  bosom !  Apparently  the  fox  had  taken  the  cake  away 
with  him.* 

A  tahiiki  trick  is  told  in  the  same  work.**  A  holy  man, 
who  lived  in  a  mountain  for  many  years,  was  often  visited  by  a 
hunter,  who  had  a  great  veneration  for  him  and  always  brought 
him  food.  One  day  the  saint  told  the  hunter  that  Fugen 
Bosatsu*  came  night  after  night  as  a  sign  of  the  efficacy  of  his 
(the  saint's)  prayers.  The  hunter,  who  was  curious  to  see  this 
miracle,  stayed  there  hoping  to  see  it ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  the  Bodhisattva  really  appeared,  seated  on  his  white 
elephant.  The  devout  hermit  wept  and  worshipped,  but  the 
hunter,  who  thought  it  queer  that  such  a  divine  apparition 
should  be  visible  even  to  the  eyes  of  common  people  like  him- 
self and  the  young  servant  of  the  hermit,  decided  to  put  it  to  the 
test.     From  behind  the  praying  saint  he  shot  an  arrow  in  the 


1.  A  monotsuki  no  onna,  « possession-woman,"  oomp.  the  tate  of  tbe 
Koitjaku  moiwga tarty  Ch.  XXV'II,  nr  39,  above  p.  29. 

2.  Ch.  IV,  p.  86. 
J.     ph.  VIII,  p.  170. 

4'    VK'WSL  Samantabhadnu 
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direction  of  Fugen,  and  lo  !  the  glorious  BodhLsattva  disappeared 
at  once  a^d  there  was  a  sound  as  of  something  tumbling  down 
into  the  valley.  The  next  day  tliey  found  a  big  tamiki  with  the 
arrow  in  its  dead  body.  The  good  hermit  had  been  deceived 
by  this  animal  because  he  lacked  knowledge,  and  the  hunter  by 
means  of  reflection  discovered  the  trick. 

This  is  the  first  passage  in  Japanese  literature  where  we  find 
the  tannki  mentioned  as  haunting  men.  It  is  clear  that  this 
animal  appeared  in  Japanese  folklore  much  later  than  the  fox 
and  the  mujina.  For  with  the  Uji  shui  monogatari  we  are 
already  at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  (or  later),  and 
the  above  mentioned  list  of  forebodings  (p.  15),  which  includes 
the  crying  of  tanuki  on  the  different  zodiacal  days,  dates  from 
the  second  half  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  reason  for  this 
late  appearance  is  that  the  importance  of  the  tanuki  in  Chinese 
folklore  is  not  to  be  compared  with  that  of  the  fox.  The  legends 
were  rare  and  therefore  did  not  find  their  way  among  the  Japan- 
ese people  as  early  as  did  those  of  the  fox. 

In  the  Gukivansho^  we  read  that  Bishop  Jien  (probr*bly  the 
author  of  the  Gukwansho)  wrote  a  letter  to  tlie  Prime  Minister 
of  the  Juiipcror  Go  Toba  (1 183-1198),  who  believed  that  the 
ghost  of  the  Knipcror  Go  Sliirakawa  h  id  spoken  by  the  mouths 
of  ccrtiin  persons  three  in  number,  ordering  the  people  to  wor- 
ship him.  The  bishop  wrote,  as  1  nuntioned  in  my  paper  on 
the  Tcngu,'-  that  he  considered  the  matter  to  be  the  work  of 
foxes  or  Tengu,  which  already  in  olden  times  liked  to  be  wor- 
shipped and  to  throw  the  world  into  confusion.  The  Emperor 
followed  the  bishop's  advice  and  took  no  notice  of  the  ghost's 
command.  With  respect  to  one  of  the  [X)ssessed  i:)ersons,  a 
woman,  the  Bishop  said  :  "  If  it  is  clear  that  she  is  not  possessed 
by  a  fox  or  tanuki  (IR  ®,  kori)  and  tliat  she  has  spoken  volun- 
tarily (^that  is,  if  she  has  tried  to  deceive  the  Emperor  and  the 
{Xiople),  than  she  must  certainly  be  banished.     But  although  men 


2.     Transactions,  Vo\.  XXX.\\,  Y^xV  W,  v  S^- 
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are  strange  beings,  I  do  not  believe  that  this  is  the  case.  It  is 
certainly  a  fox  or  a  Tengu,  that  has  caused  her  to  speak  so.  If 
the  woman  is  simply  put  away  in  some  corner,  the  fox  or  tanuki 
will  at  last  go  out  of  her  and  keep  quiet  thereafter."  So  the 
Emperor  ordered  the  woman  to  be  sent  to  ^  mountain  monas- 
ter}', where  she  gradually  recovered. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  we  come  across  the  term  kori 
(foxes  and  tanuki),  so  common  in  later  days.  In  another  passage 
of  the  same  work^  "  Celestial  Dogs  "  and  "  Terrestrial  Dogs  " 
(55  Ift  ift  IS)  ^re  mentioned  by  the  writer  as  the  probable 
authors  of  tKe  unprecedented  event  of  a  Fujiwara's  (namely 
Yoritsune's)  becoming  Shdgun  of  Kamakura  (12 19).  For  this 
matter  caused  great  indignation  among  the  other  members  of  the 
Fujiwara  family.  •  Bakin^  gathers  from  the  feet  that  the  Tengu 
are  bracketed  now  with  foxes  and  again  with  "  Terrestrial  Dc^s," 
that  the  latter  must  be  the  same  as  foxes. 

In  the  Gempei  seisuiki^  we  read  the  following : — The 
Emperor  Shirakawa  (1072 -1086)  went  on  one  occasion  hte  at 
night  with  a  few  followers  to  the  Gion  temple  at  Kyoto,  in  order 
to  visit  a  woman  for  whom  he  had  built  a  palace  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood. It  was  pitch-dark,  as  the  moon  had  not  yiet  risen. 
Suddenly  a  light  appeared,  which  was  extinguished  the  next 
moment,  but  came  again  directly  and  in  such  fantastic  form 
that  the  Emperor  shivered  with  fear.  Tadamori,  who  was  sent 
ahe  ;d  to  seize  the  light  and  bring  it  to  his  Imperial  Master, 
thought  that  it  was  a  demon  or  an  old  fox  of  the  Gion  wood. 
Slowly  and  stealthily  he  rode  in  the  direction  of  the  mysteriously 
shining  thing,  and  was  about  to  make  a  violent  attack  upon  it 
with  his  long  sword,  when  a  voice  was  heard  and  he  discovered 
that  it  was  simply  an  old  priest  bearing  a  torch,  who  had  been 
sent  by  the  abbot  to  meet  the  Emperor.* 

1.  Ch.  VII,  p.  597. 

2.  Nimaze  no  kiunshTt,  ^  M  €>  |B  11  M  (written  in  l8ll)»p.  I054.  Coinp. 
my  treatise  on  the  Tengu,  Transactions,  VoL  XXXVI,  But  %^  p, 

3'    MRF  7  JS  Jt  ie>  written  about  1250 ;  TeikokA  "Sn^Sti^  " 
4'    Cb.  XXVI,  p.  676. 
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When  Tsunemasa,  Lord  of  Tamba,  went  as  a  pilgrim  to 
Chikubu  island,  he  spent  a  whole  night  there  praying  to  Benzai- 
ten  to  protect  him  against  his  enemies  and  to  cause  the  Imperial 
Majesty  to  shine  over  all  the  country.  At  daybreak  he  heard 
the  sounci  of  the  waves  of  the  lake,  and  of  the  wind  blowii^ 
through  the  pine  trees,  and  in  the  joy  of  liis  heart  he  played 
*  several  times  on  a  biwa  (lute),  which  one  of  the  priests  gave  him, 
to  the  delight  of  all  the  priests  who  were  present  and  who  wept 
with  admiration.  Benten  accepted  the  musical  offering ;  for 
from  above  the  front  steps  of  the  temple  a  white  fox  appeared, 
and,  walking  in  the  garden,  the  animal  looked  watchfully  in  the 
direction  of  the  Lord  of  Tamba.  It  was  a  wonderful  thing  indeed. 
Tsunemasa  thankfully  considered  this  fox  a  manifestation  of  the 
goddess  and  did  not  doubt  that  his  prayer  would  be  answered. 
After  he  had  given  expression  to  his  joy  in  the  shape  of  a  poem, 
the  fox  cried  "  ko,  ko  ",  and  hid  itself  behind  the  temple.^ 

One  day  Taira  no  Kiyomori  (i  1 1 8-i  1 8 1 )  pursued  a  big  fox 
on  the  Rendai  plain,  and  was  already  about  to  shoot  it,  when 
the  fox  suddenly  changed  into  a  yellow  woman,  who  smiled  and 
spoke  to  him,  saying  :  "  If  you  spare  my  life,  I  will  fulfill  your 
wish."  On  hearing  these  words  Kiyomori  removed  the  arrow 
from  the  bow  and  asked  the  woman  who  she  was.  She 
answered  :  "I  am  the  '  King  in  the  midst  of  the  74  roads.*  "  * 
"  Then  you  are  probably  the  '  Dcva-King  the  Veturable  Fox'  "  ^ 
Kiyomori  said,  and  alighting  from  his  horse  he  reverently  bowed 
himself  down  before  her.  Thereupon  the  woman  resumed  her 
former  fox  shape  and  disappeared,  crying  "  ko,  ko  ",  Kiyomori 
reflected  upon  the  matter  in  the  following  way  :  **  It  is  the  work 
of  the  God  of  the  Kitchen*  that  I  am  poor.  For  attaining  wealth 
by  suppressing  the   Kitchen-god,  Benten's  '  beautiful  names  '  * 


1.  Ch.  XXVIII,  p.  728. 

2.  -b  +  0  at  O  *  o  EE. 

3,  H  St  5^  ^.,  Kiko  Tcuuo,  iVvat  Is,  Da^inl  Ten, 

5.  ^  ^,  myu-on. 
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are  unsurpassed.  One  of  those  names,  is  the  '  Deva-King  the 
Venerable  Fox ',  of  to-day.  Therefore  I  must  fully  practice  the 
•  Law  of  Daten '  V 

"  The  Chinese  Empress  Pao  Sz',*  after  having  ruined  the  Env 
peror  Yiu'*  of  the  Western  Cheu  dynasty  (B.C.  781),  became  a 
fox  with  three  tails  which  cried  *  ko  ko '  and  entered  an  old 
grave.  The  fox  changed  itself  into  a  beautiful  woman  in  order 
to  enchant  men,  and  by  means  of  a  bewitching  smile  she  did  no 
end  of  mischief ;  eight  or  nine  out  of  every  ten  men  were  seduced 

by  her  "^ "In  order  to  ruin  the  Emperor  Yiu  the  king 

of  another  country  practiced  the  *  Law  of  Daten.'  Daien  is  a 

This  is  the  first  time  Daten,  that  is,  Dagini  Tefi^  is  men- 
tioned. We  read  about  this  Deva  in  several  books  of  different 
ages  which  for  the  sake  of  clearness  and  chronological  order 
will  be  brought  together  and  treated  below. 

A  valuable  book  of  reference  is  the  Kokon  ckomonsku^,  in 
which  we  read  a  number  of  legends. 

A  Dainagon,  whose  house  became  more  and  more  haunted 
by  foxes,  decided  to  hold  a  battue.  In  the  night  after  he  had 
given  orders  therefor,  he  saw  in  a  dream  an  old  grey-head  with 
the  stature  of  a  tall  boy  in  a  green  hunting-dress,  who  squatted 
under  an  orange  tree  in  the  garden.  On  being  asked  his  name, 
the  strange  individual  said,  trembling  with  fear  :  "  I  have  been 
living  here  in  your  house  through  two  generations,  and  I  have  a 
great  number  of  children  and  grand-children,  whom  I  have 
always  tried  to  keep  from  doing  mischief,  but  they  would  not 
listen  to  me.     Now  I  am  very  much  ashamed  to  be  sharing 

1.  P6  55  ft.     Daten  is  Ungini  Ten,  scfe  below.    The  legend  is  to  be  found 
Ch.  I,  p.  12. 

2.  31 IQ.   See  above  p.  8  ;  she  was  originally  his  favourite  concubine. 

4.  Ch.  VI/p.  161. 

5.  Ch,  VI,  p.  162, 

^'    'ir^^lWX*  writlea  in  1254,  K.T.K.  Vo\.  'XN . 
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with  them  your  just  anger  ;  please,  forgive  it  for  this  dnie  and 
I  will  protect  you  forever,  and  always  let  you  know  whenever 
any  good  luck  may  be  coming  your  way."  Thereupon  the 
dreamer  awoke,  got  up  and  opened  the  door  of  the  verandah. 
On  the  same  spot  where  he  had  seen  the  mysterious  man  in  liis 
dream,  he  discovered  in  the  morning  light  an  old  hairless  fox, 

which  shyly  tried  to  hide  itself  behind  a  bamboo  bench 

The  battue  did  not  take  place  and  from  that  time  the  fox  always 
announced  to  the  Dainagon  whatever  good  luck  he  had  to 
expect.^ 

Fujiwara  no  Tadazane  (1078-1 162),  called  Chisoku-in  dono, 
a  very  ambitious  man,  ordered  a   Buddhist  priest  who   was 
famous  for  the  power  of  his  incantations,  to  practice  the  Dagim 
doctrine^  which  has  effect  at  a  previously  appointed  time.     The 
priest  said  :    "  This  doctrine  has  never  failed.     Within   seven 
days   it  will  have   success ;    if  not,   you  must  prolong  it  for 
another  seven  days.     In  case  of  non-efficiency  after  that  interval 
you  may  banish  me."     After  seven  days  the  priest  requested 
Tadazane  to  send  somebody  to  have  a  look,  and  when  tlie  man 
went  he  saw  a  fox  which  came  and  ate  the  offerings  without 
fear  of  the  surrounding  people.     This  was  so  far  a  good  sign, 
said  the  priest,  but  he  liad  to  continue  the  rites  for  seven  days 
more.     He  did  so,  and  on  the  last  day  of  that  period  Tadazane 
saw  during  his  siesta  a  beautiful  woman  passing  by  his  bed. 
Her  hair  was  3  shaku  longer  than  tlic  border  of  her  silken  robe. 
As  he    seized  it,  she  said :      '*  Why  do  you  do  that ;    it  is 
not  good  to  do  so."      Her  voice,  gestures  and  face  were  all 
supernatural,  so  that  he  supposed  her  to  be  an  angel  from  heaven. 
But  the  apparition  broke  away   from    him    so   violently,   that 
her  liair  was  torn  from  her  haid,  whereupon  Tadazane  awoke 
and  saw  that  he  held  a  fox  tail  in  his  hand.     As  soon  as  tlie 
priest,  for  whom  he  had  at  once  sent,  heard  of  this  dream,  he 


I.     Ch.  XVll,  {JSL  VC\  p.  SA9- 
2-     Pt  IB  J6  ii>  Da^iui  uo  \;6. 
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was  delighted  and  said  that  he  never  had  had  such  a  splendid 
eilect  for  his  prayers,  and  that  the  next  day,  at  the  hour  of  the 
horse  (ii-i  p.m.),  Tadazane's  wish  would  be  fulfilled.  The 
priest  was  right,  for  really  there  came  at  that  hour  a  very 
lucky  message  for  him  from  the  Emperor.  Afterwards  Tada- 
zane  became  Prime  Minister  and  rewarded  the  priest  with  a  high 
post  .  The  fox  tail,  which  he  kept  in  a  beautiful  box,  was 
subsequently  treasured  up  in  a  monastery.  Tadazane  teamed 
the  Dagini  rites,  practiced  tliem  himself  whenever  he  wished  for 
anything,  and  never  did  so  in  vain.  The  fox  that  ate  the 
offerings  and  appeared  in  the  dream  was  apparently  Dagini  Ten 
herself.  Besides  the  tail  there  was  also  an  image  for  which 
a  small  Shinto  shrine  was  built,  called  **  the  shrine  of  the 
Celestial  Divinity  of  Happiness."  ^ 

In  the  Shohei  era  (931-937)  several  hundred  foxes  came 
on  one  occasion  to  worship  the  Daibutsu  of  Todaiji.  As  they 
were  driven  away  by  the  people,  their  spirit  (g)  possessed  a  man 
and  said  through  liim :  "  We  have  been  living  already  a  long 
time  in  this  monastery.  We  worship  the  venerable  image 
because  it  is  to  be  afflicted  and  burnt  to-day."*^ 

At  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Go  Toba  (i  183-1 198)  the 
palace  of  a  Princess  in  Kyoto  was  haunted.  Shoda  Yorinori 
waited  ;iight  after  night  in  vain  for  the  spook,  till  at  last,  in  the 
seventli  night,  when  he  was  half  asleep,  his  head  was  bombarded 
with  potsherds.  First  he  did  not  see  anything,  but  after  a  while 
a  black  being  jumped  over  him.  When  he  caught  it  and  looked 
to  see  what  it  was,  he  found  tliat  it  was  nothing  but  an  old, 
hairless  tamiki !  He  pressed  the  animal  down  and  brought  it 
alive  to  the  princess,  who  rewarded  him  with  the  present  of  a 
sword.     After  that  there  were  no  more  spooks  in  the  palace.^ 

An  old  mountain  lake  was  frequented  by  a  great  number  of 

water  birds,  but  everybody  who  hunted  them  was  drowned. 

-  —  —  * 

1.  Cli.  VI,  p.  312.    The  name  of  the  divinity  was  13  ^  |4>>  Fukutcnjin, 
simply  :iiK)Lher  name  for  Dagini  Ten.    See  below. 

2.  Ch.  XX,  p.  586. 
J.     CA.  .W'iJ,  p.  54J. 
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One  (lay  a  brave  man  decided  to  put  a  stop  to  this  mysterious 
matter,  and  went  alone  in  the  dark,  armed  with  a  bow  and 
arrows  and  a  big  sword,  his  way  lying  through  the  lonely 
mountains.  On  reaching  the  lake  he  sat  down  and  waited  a 
long  time  under  a  pine  tree  which  stood  on  the  bank  with  its 
trunk  hanging  out  over  the  water.  Suddenly,  in  the  dead  of 
night,  the  surface  of  the  lake  was  disturbed  and  waves  began  to 
dash  upon  the  shore.  The  man  bent  his  bow  and  waited. 
There  appeared  a  light  in  the  midst  of  the  lake,  the  form  of 
which  he  could  not  distinguish.  It  came  flying  in  his  direction, 
but  when  it  reached  a  point  just  above  the  tree  and  saw  the 
audacious  man  aiming  his  bow  at  it,  it  flew  back  over  the  lake. 
As  this  was  repeated  time  and  again,  the  man  grew  tired,  and, 
throwing  his  bow  on  the  ground,  drew  his  sword.  Then 
the  spook  came  nearer  and  he  saw  in  the  light  a  grinning  old 
hag,  whom  he  immediately  seized.  She  tried  in  vain  to  pull  him 
into  the  lake,  for  he  stood  like  a  pillar  and  gave  her  a  stab  with 
his  knife,  which  made  her  weaker  and  weaker,  till  at  last  the 
light  disappeared.  The  hag  died  and  turned  out  to  be  an  old 
tanukiy  which  he  took  home  and  showed  to  his  astonished 
brothers,  who  liad  refused  to  go  with  him  for  fear  of  the 
dangerous  spook.^ 

A  captain  of  the  Left  Gate  Guards,  called  Saito  Sukeyasu, 
who  was  hunting  in  the  [)rovince  of  Taniba,  once  jxissed  the 
night  in  an  old  cha[)el  against  the  advice  of  the  villagers,  who 
told  him  tliat  the  chajx^l  was  inhabited  by  an  anthropophagous 
monster.  I  le  preferred  to  run  the  risk  of  being  devoured  by 
the  monster  to  remaining  in  the  snowstorm  outside.  Wliile  he 
was  leaning  against  a  [)illar,  half  asleep,  he  heard  somebody 
approaching  in  the  garden.  Peeping  through  a  chink  of  the 
sliding-door  he  discovered  a  pitch-black  Buddliist  priest  (^  ^, 
hoshi),  who  was  so  tall  that  his  head  ;x'«^ched  to  the  eaves  ;  but 
Sukeyasu  could  not  distinguish  him  clearly.     The  priest  stretch- 
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ed  a  horrible,  hairy,  thin  arm  through  the  chink  of  the  slidii^- 
door  and  stroked  Sukeyasu  s  forehead,  but  when  the  latter  sat 
upright,  he  withdrew  the  arm  immediately.  After  a  while  the 
hairy  hand  appeared  and  stroked  Sukeyasu  again,  but  this  time 
the  captain  grasped  and  held  it  tightly.  In  the  struggle  which 
ensued  the  sliding-door  got  pushed  out  of  its  groove  and  fell 
over  on  the  verandah.  The  giant  was  underneath  and  when 
pressed  down  by  Sukeyasu,  became  smaller  and  smaller  and  his 
arm  thinner  and  thinner,  and  he  cried  with  a  very  weak  voice. 
Then  the  captain  called  his  servants  and  ordered  them  to  strike 
a  light.  And  lo !  the  gigantic  spook  appeared  to  be  only  an 
old  tanuki.  The  next  day  Suke}'asu  was  proceeding  to  show 
the  animal  to  the  villagers  in  order  to  convince  them  that  the 
monster  was  not  so  dangerous  after  all  and  that  it  was  now 
dead,  but  the  servants  had  roasted  and  eaten  the  tanuki,  and 
only  its  head  remained.  This  was  shown  to  the  astonished 
peasants.  From  that  time  the  chapel  was  no  longer  haunted  by 
anthropophagous  beings.^ 

In  the  next  legend  we  read  about  a  rain  of  pebbles  which 
continually  descended  in  the  house  of  a  minister  in  Kyoto. 
Nobody  knew  from  whence  they  came.  Although  the  inmates 
were  not  hit  by  the  pebbles,  th^  thing  perplexed  them  greatly, 
till  a  samurai  from  the  country  gave  them  the  advice  to  bring 
tanuki  together  from  all  sides  and  to  prepare  a  meal  from  them. 
As  he  came  from  the  country,  they  trusted  him  and  followed 
his  advice.  Nice  mats  were  spread  in  the  garden,  many  lamps 
were  lighted,  and  a  great  number  of  tanuki,  roasted  and  cooked 
in  various  ways,  were  eaten,  while  the  sake  cup  went  round  after 
a  most  jolly  fashion.  With  loud  voices  the  feasters  cried  out : 
"  You  tanuki,  you  mean  fellows,  why  do  you  haunt  the  house  of 
the  Minister  ?  Those.who  do  such  things  are  punished  in  this 
way  (namely,  by  being  killed  and  eaten)."  Thereupon  they 
threw  the  bones  upon  the  earthen  wall  surrounding  a  neighbour- 
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ing  monastery  and  ate  and  drank  again.  "  Now  they  will  not 
play  such  tricks  any  longer,"  they  said  to  one  another,  and 
really,  for  a  long  time  there  was  no  further  pebble  rain  in  that 
house.  "  This  is  no  lie,"  the  author  adds,  "  for  it  is  a  strange 
fact  which  happened  only  a  little  while  ago.  Doubtless  the 
pebble  rain  was  the  work  of  tanuki."  ^ 

The  Azuma  kagami  ^  speaks  of  three  fox-omina.  The  first 
occurred  in  1186,  when  "a  fox  brought  forth  a  young  one  at 
the  foot  of  Eikoku  san.  This  young  fox  came  into  the  palace 
of  the  Shogun  at  Kamakura.  According  to  the  diviners  it  was 
a  bad  omen.  Many  strange  things  had  already  happened 
during  the  previous  year."^  The  second  omen  was  in  1213,  when 
it  thundered  in  the  night,  and  at  the  same  time  a  fox  cried 
several  times  in  the  southern  garden  of  the  Shogun's  palace.* 
The  third  time  was  in  1250.  In  that  year  a  fox,  which  cried 
every  night  in  tliat  same  garden,  was  shot  by  one  of  the 
Shogun's  Body-Guards,  and  ran  away  through  the  eastern 
Chinese  gate  ;  its  crying  was  heard  in  the  direction  of  Hiki  ga 
yatsu  (valley).^ 

In  1188,  on  the  14th  day  of  the  9th  month,  a  child  was 
born  and  disappeared.  After  four  years  it  was  found,  as  a  little 
boy,  in  an  old  grave  inhabited  l/y  a  fox.  The  discovery  was 
due  to  a  dream  in  which  the  grave  had  been  indicated.  The 
boy  was  taken  home,  but  the  fox  of  the  grave  changed  itself  into 
an  old  man  who  suddenly  apf>eared  and  gave  a  sword  and  a 
comb  to  the  boy,  secretly  whispering  into  his  ear  :  "  You  will 
become  the  Ix>rd  of  Japan.  To-day  you  will  attain  that  rank." 
This  child  was  Shigemochi,  and  Nagashige,  his  heir,  afterwards 
carried  the  sword.^ 
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In  the  Zoku  kojidan}^  we  read  :  "  In  olden  times  somebody 
shot  a  fox  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  teinple  in  which  a  fox 
(yakan,  Jp  ^)  was  considered  to  be  the  body  of  a  god  (that 
is,  in  which  a  fox-shaped  god  was  worshipped).     The  Court 

nobles  deliberated  whether  the  fox  had  been  killed  or  not,  but 

•  

the  Dainagon  Tsunenobu  said  that  it  was  no  crime  to  shoot  a 
god,  however  exalted  he  might  be,  when  that  god  ran  out  of 
his  temple  in  the  shape  of  a  fox." 

E.     Fourteenth  Century. 

Urabe  no  Kenko*  tells  in  the  Tsurezuregusc?  the  followii^ 
story : — "  There  were  spooks  in  the  Palace  alt  Ky3to.  While 
some  courtiers  were  playing  go^  somebody  lifted  the  blind  and 
looked  at  the  game.  It  was  a  fox  sitting  like  a  man,  but  it  ran 
away  when  the  astonished  players  cried  out :  *  A  fox  !  *  It 
was  apparently  a  fox  that  had  tried  to  haunt  them,  but,  being 
not  yet  well  trained  to  the  business,  had  not  succeeded.*' 

In  the  Masu  kagami^  we  read  the  following:  In  1283 
the  priests  of  Hiyoshi,  on  Hieizan,  came  to  the  capital  and  placed 
the  mikoshi  of  the  god  in  the  Palace,  as  a  sign  of  their  anger, 
because  the  Emperor  had  declined  some  request  they  had  made. 
Then  they  returned  to  their  mountain  home,  leaving  the  mikoshi 
behind.  For  fear  of  the  god  the  Emperor  (Go  Uda)  went  out 
from  the  Palace  and  established  himself  in  a  private  house.  But 
after  a  while  he  left  there  and  returned  to  the  Palace  for  the 
following  reason.  In  that  private  house  there  was  a  chapel  of 
Waka-miya  of  Iwashimizu,  where  a  large  number  of  foxes 
lived.  Somebody  had  offended  these  animals  in  such  a  way 
as  to  cause  their  revenge  to  fall  upon  the  house.  Their  anger 
revealed  itself  in  a  great  variety  of  strange  incidents,  and  the 
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Emperor  thought  it  better  to  return  to  the  Palace.  Apparently 
he  was  more  afraid  of  the  foxes  than  of  Hiyoshi,  the  mighty 
god  of  Hieizan. 

In  the  Tailuiki^  we  find  the  legend  about  Kakuban  (the 
priest  of  Koya-san  into  whose  heart  the  Tengu  had  stolen  and 
who  was  found  by  the  monks  of  Koya  seated  after  the  Fashion 
of  the  image  of  Fudo  My 55),  which  I  have  given  in  detail  in 
my  treatise  on  the  Tengu.*  The  monks  thought  that  Kakuban 
had  transformed  himself  by  means  of  some  magic  art  ivhich  old 
tanuki  or  old  foxes  possess,** 

In  Ch.  XXII '  an  aged  nun  seated  in  a  sedan-<:hair  is  be- 
lieved to  be  an  old  tanuki  or  fox,  wTiich  must  be  forced  to  show 
its  original  shape  by  making  shioke  enter  its  nose,  or  by  beii^ 
shot. 

F.     Fifteenth  Century. 

In  the  Yasutomiki  ^  we  read  for  the  first  time  about  people 
who  had  foxes  in  their  service  for  magical  purposes.  This  kind 
of  sorcery  was  called  "  kitsune-tsukai,  K  ft,  the  employment 
of  foxes."  Under  date  of  the  lOth  day  of  the  ninth  month  of 
1420  Yasutomi  writes  the  following  :  "  This  morning  Takama, 
the  physician  of  Muromachi  dono  (the  Shogun  Ashikaga 
Yoshimochi),  was  thrown  into  prison  along  with  his  son  and 
younger  brother.  Since  recently  the  rumour  lias  spread  that  they 
have  foxes  in  their  service  (have  used  them,  ft»  tsukau),  yester- 
day the  Consort  of  the  Sh5gun  ordered  exorcists  to  hold 
incantations  (kaji),  whereupon  two  foxes  fled  from  her  rooms. 
The  foxes  were  caught  and  killed,  and,  while  it  was  thus 
apparent  that  Takama  had  foxes  in  his  service,  he  was 
summoned  this  morning  (to  the  palace).     This  noon  Sadamune 
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Ason,  the  Chief-Diviner^,  was  also  summoned,  because  he  too 
was  said  to  useibxes.  How  terrible,  terrible  are  the  deeds  of 
the  people  in  these  times,   in  which  the  end  of  the  world  is 

drawing  near!" Same   year,    tenth    month,    gth    day: 

"  According  to  what  I  heard  afterwards  the  prisoner  Takama 
was  yesterday  banished  to  Sanuki  province,  and  Toshitsune 
Ason  would  have  undergone  the  same  punishment  if  he  had  not 
beforehand  become  a  monk  of  the  monastery  at  Akino.  These 
all  were  people  who  used  foxes." 

A. famous  and  interesting  legend  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Kagakushi^,  sub  voce  "  Dog  hunting''  We  read — " In  olden 
times  there  was  in  India  a  king  called  Hansoku  (|BE  J£)  whose 
consort  surpassed  all  others  in  wickedness.  She  persuaded  the 
king  to  order  the  decapitation  of  a  thousand  men.  Afterwards 
reborn  in  China  as  the  consort  of  the  Emperor  Yiu  (^  3E)i  of 
Cheu,  called  Pao-Sz*  (jg  j^),  she  deceived  the  people  and 
ruined  the  empire  (781  B.C.)  After  her  death  she  was  reborn 
ih  Japan  as  Tavmuio  no  mac  (^  "^  ]|ff)  in  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  Konoe  (1141-1155).  Then  she  killed  an  immense 
number  of  people.  Later  she  changed  into  a  white  fox  and 
brought  harm  upon  very  many  more.  Tlie  people  of  the  time 
proposed  to  hunt  the  fox,  but  first  to  learn  the  art  of  hunting 
on  horseback  by  hunting  dogs.  The  white  fox,  aware  of  this 
purpose  transformed  itself  into  a  stone.  As  birds  and  quadru- 
peds which  touch  this  deadly  stone  die  immediately,  it  is 
called  the  scsshb-scki  (fft  ^  ^),  or  '  life-killing  stone  * ;  it  is 
now  on  the  Nasu  moor  in  Shimozukc  province.  This  was  the 
origin  of  dog  hunting." 

The  same  tiling  we  find  mentioned  in  the  Nikkenrokit^ 
where  we  read  the  following  : — "  Second  year  of  the  Kyo-toku 
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era  (1453),  second  month,  25th  day.  The  abbot  of  Rinko-in, 
called  Shuzan,  paid  me  a  visit,  and  during  the  conversation  we 
spoke  about  dog  shooting.  He  said:  'The  Eoperor  Toba 
(1107-I123)  had  a  pretty  concubine,  of  whose  origin  nobody 
knew.  She  was  called  Tamamo  no  mae  and  was  very  much 
beloved  by  the  Emperor,  with  whom  she  spoke  about  Indian  and 
Chinese  matters,  being  thoroughly  acquainted  therewith.  But 
when  the  Emperor  fell  ill  and  consulted  a  diviner,  the  latter 
declared  that  the  illness  was  caused  by  the  woman,  and  wlien« 
in  consequence,  prayers  were  recited  with  a  view  to  curii^  the 
patient,  the  concubine  turned  into  a  fox  and  ran  away.  This 
fox,  which  lived  on  the  Nasu  moor  in  Shimozuke  province, 
was  pursued,  but  in  vain,  because  it  was  so  extraordinarily 
spry.  Therefore  the  Emperor  ordered  the  samurai  to  shoot 
dogs  on-  horseback  in  order  to  learn  thereby  how  to  shoot 
foxes.  Afterwards  Kazusa  no-suke  killed  the  fox,  and  in  its 
tail  were  two  needles,  which  he  gave  to  (liis  master)  Yoritomo 
(Minamoto  no  Yoritomo,  the  Shdgun  of  Kamakura,  1 147-^199). 
After  receiving  these  needles  the  latter  became  finally  tlic  ruler 
of  the  world.  This  (namely  the  Emperor  Toba  s  order  to  the 
samurai)  is  the  reason  why  nowadays  dogs  are  hunted.  The 
fox  was  a  metamorphosis  of  Pao-Sz'  (the  abandoned  concubine 
of  King  Yiu,  who  caused  the  fall  of  the  Western  Cheu  dynasty 

in  781  B.C.).'" 

« 

In  DwADA  Tateki's^  Ydkyoku  tsukai^  we  find  the  legend 
of  Tamamo  no  mae  dramatised  as  follows  :  A  Buddhist  priest, 
named  Genno,  is  warned  by  a  village  woman  that  he  is  quite 
near  to  the  dangerous  "  life-killing  stone."  The  woman  and 
the  chorus  tell  him  the  legend  of  Tamamo  no  mae,  the  beautiful 
and  learned  concubine  of  the  Emperor  Toba,  who  was  well 
acquainted  with  Sutras  and  Vinayas,  Confucius'  doctrine, 
Chinese    and    Japanese    arts,    poetry    and    music,    and    who 

Ashikaga  period  (^1336-1573^. 
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was  called  "  Pearl  "  (Tama)  on  account  of  the  clearness  of 
her  mind.  One  evening  the  Emperor  liad  assembled  all  the 
talented  men  among  the  courtiers,  and  they  played  for  him 
on  the  flute  and  the  lute.  It  was  a  very  melancholy  evenii^ 
at  the  end  of  autumn.  The  moon  had  not  yet  risen,  a 
drizzlii^  rain  was  falling  and  the  wind  was  blowing.  All 
of  a  sudden  the  lights  went  out,  and  in  the  darkness 
Tamamo  no  mae's  body  shone  like  a  brilliant  sun» 
enlightening  the  whole  palace.  At  the  same  time  the 
Emperor  became  ill.  The  Court  magician,  Abe  no  Yasunari, 
declared  that  it  was  all  the  work  of  the  concubine,  who 
tliereupon  flew  away  to  tlie  Nasu  moor  and  changed  into  a 
white  fox. 

In  the  second  act  the  village  woman  appears  to  be  the 
spirit  of  Tamamo  no  mae  herself.  She  promises  the  priest,  at 
his  request,  to  show  her  fox  shape  that  night,  and  then 
disappears  into  the  stone.  In  the  next  scene  the  ston^  splits  of 
itself,  and  inside  of  it  a  light  becomes  visible,  in  the  midst  of 
which  the  shape  of  a  fox  is  to  be  seen.  The  fox  tells  him  that  she 
is  the  divinity  of  the  grave  of  the  Crown  prince  Hansoku  (jtt  Jg), 
in  India,  who  appeared  in  China  as  Pao-Sz*,  the  consort  of  King 
Yiu,  and  in  Japan  as  Tamamo  no  mae.  Abe  no  Yasunari  had, 
after  the  accident  in  the  Palace,  begun  an  offering  and  forced 
her,  the  concubine,  to  carry  the  five-coloured  gohei.  This  and 
his  ardent  prayers  caused  her  to  suffer  so  much,  that  she  threw 
away  the  gohei  and  flew  through  the  air  to  the  Nasu  nxwr, 
where  she  hid  herself.  Then  an  Imperial  message  was  sent  to 
Miura-no-siike  Yoshiaki  and  Kazusa-no-suke  Hirotsune,  order- 
ing them  to  kill  this  fox.  First  they  shot  dogs  for  a  hundred 
days  in  order  to  get  into  training,  and  then  they  surrounded  the 
moor  and  killed  the  fox.  Its  angry  spirit,  however,  remained 
there  and  became  the  '*  Life-killing  stone,"  which  was  taAa\  to 
men  for  many  years  thereafter.  The  priest  exorcises  the  spirit 
by  means  of  incantations,  and  it  disappears,  on  proinising  to  do 
no  further  evil. 
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Professor  Chamberlain,  who  also  gives  an  account  of  this 
drania^  remarks  :  "  The  stone  itself  no  longer  exists ;  but  the 
poisonous  exhalations  which  still  issue  from  the  ground  on 
which  it  stood  are  destructive  to  insect  and  bird." 

The  same  legend  is  to  be  found  in  the  Zen  priest  Genno's* 
biography,  in  Kawai  Tsunehisa's*  book  entided  SIdmpen  Kanui- 
kura  shi^,  where  also  the  history  of  the  monastery  Kaizoji*,  at 
Kamakura,  founded  by  the  same  priest,  is  given.  This  work  is 
quoted  by  Keizan  Kgji*  in  Ws  Enkyo  zatsinvcf.  We  read 
there  that  spooks  had  already  appeared  long  before  the  banquet 
occurred,  and  that  it  was  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Konoe 
(1141-1155)  (instead  of  Toba®).  During  the  banquet,  in 
the  depth  of  night,  the  Palace  shook  violentiy  and  the  lamps 
went  out.  It  was  Yoshiaki  who  afterwards  killed  the  fox,  the 
spirit  of  which  more  than  100  years  later  became  the 
notorious  stone.  Genno  was  ordered  by  the  Emperor  Go 
Fukakusa*  (1246- 12 59)  to  go  to  the  moor  and  put  a  stop  to  the 
strange  matter.  "  When  the  priest  came  to  the  stone,  he  saw 
a  heap  of  bones  and  skulls  surrounding  it.  He  read  aloud  the 
"  Has5  daki'  en  "^  a  Zen  text,  and  said  :  *  Originally  you 
were  a  stone.  Whence  came  the  spirit  and  whither  does  it 
intend  to  go  ?  *  Than  he  uttered  a  gatha  (Buddhist  stanza)  and 
struck  the  stone  with  his  staff,  breaking  it  at  once.  That  night 
a  woman  of  majestic  beauty  appeared  and  thanked  him,  saying  : 
'  I  have  been  reborn  in  Heaven  by  virtue  of  your  pure  exhorta- 
tion '.  And  then  she  vanished.  From  that  time  Genno's  fame 
became  great  in  the  capital  and  in  all  the  country.  The  Shogun 
of  Kamakura,   H5j6  Tokiyori  (i 226-1 263),  who  heard  about 


I.  Miirmy's  Handbook  for  travdllcts  in  Japan  ^  Slh  ed,  ('9^7 )»  P'  **^ 

3.  fir* MA. 

7»  Wt^Vi  I5>  wriUcu  iu  183*]  \  llyakkn  Sc-^sumu^  Vol,  V^^,  ^ao.       ^  > 

S.  Comp.  the  ICai^ikushuy  a\>o\ci  \>.  ^\,  :4jy 

9-  itiGitniii. 
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Genno's  miraculous  power,  gave  him  a  village  as  a  reward  of 
its  exercise.     Tliis  happened  in  the  Kencho  era  (1249- 125 5).** 

The  Ainoslib^^  an  encyclopedia  dating  from    1446,  treats  of 
the  question  why  a  fox  is  called  Myobii  no  o  ma^.     **  In  China/* 

it  says,  "  the  Court  ladies  are  called  '  myobu  *  {{jt  Wi) As 

there  are  female  divinities  in  the  temples  in  which  foxes-  are 
worshipped,  perhaps  these  goddesses  were  called  '  myobu  * 
after  the  palace  ladies.  Or  have  they  (the  fox-goddesses) 
gotten  this  name  because  the  foxes  were  originally  the  mes- 
sengers of  a  god  that  was  so  called  (Myobu)  ?  I  shall  ask 
other  people  about  this." 

With  reference  to  this  name  "my5bu,"  we  find  some 
information  in  the  /nari  jinjaki  hiketsif,  "  In  this  temple  (that 
is,  the  temple  of  Inari  at  Kyoto),"   it  says,  "a  fox  is  called 

*  myobii '  for  the  following  reason. — At  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  Ichij5  (986-101 1)  a  Court  lady  (myobu),  a  very 
devout  believer  in  Inari,  made  a  vow  to  spend  seven  days  and 
nights  in  the  temple.  But  on  the  third  day  she  was  requested 
by  the  priest  to  leave,  as  she  had  become  unclean  through 
menstruation.  But  she  refused  to  do  so  and  said  :  '  Inari  is  a 
divinity  who  is  the  same  for  both  clean  and  unclean  persons ; 
so  I  can  stay  here ',  and  she  composed  a  verse  in  this  sense. 
That  night  Inari  appeared  to  her  in  a  dream  and  recited  a 
verse  indicating  that  the  goddess  disliked  the  menstruation. 
Then    the   woman   left   the    temple    and   gave    the    name   of 

*  My5bu  '  to  the  fox  Akomachi  (one  of  the  three  foxes  wor- 
shipped on  Mount   Inari),   according  to   the  tradition   qf  the 

temple Another   name    for  foxes  is    *  TotJie  no  o  vtac^  \ 

tame  means  '  old  woman 


*  i> 


•      *•    S  S  C^*  ^*  ^»  "*"  57»  P-  ^^  *  written  l)y  the  Buddhist  priest  Gyogo, 

writteD  fay  Hagura  Koman,  i!^  jfr  M  ifi)  who 
It  Ky5to  in  the  Kyoho  era  (i  716- 1735). 


I* 
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In  the  Reiju  zakki^  we  read  the  following  concerning  the 
name  '*  totne  "  :  "  As  to  the  word  *  tdme '  for  fox,  this  has 
the  following  origin.  On  the  hill  behind  the  Inari  temple  (in 
Kyoto)  there  was  in  olden  times  a  temple  in  which  three  foxes 
were  worshipped  as  gods  ;  the  name  of  that  temple  was  To-u-we 
sha  (5f  ^  ^  Jlt),  or  Myobu  sha  (f^  ^  Jlt).  This  may  be  the 
reason  why  in  later  times  everybody  called  a  fox  *  tome*  (%) 

This  name  is  found  already  in  the  Genji  monogatari 

(1004),    Uji  shui  viofiogatari  (12 1 3-1 8),    Hyahirensho   (after 
1259)  and  so  on." 

The  Inari  jinfako^  thus  refers  to  the  names  ntyobu  and 
toine.  "Nowadays  the  temple  on  the  hill  behind  the  Inari 
temple  (in  Ky5to)  is  called  the  '  Upper  Temple  *  (Ue  no  sha, 
Jl  JJd:)'  Formerly  the  name  of  this  temple  was  To^fU  no  slta  or 
Myobu  no  sha,  and  three  fox-gods  were  worshipped  there.  As 
these  three  foxes  lived  a  long,  long  time  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Inari  temple,  whefe  they  did  strange  things,  the  people 
came  finally  to  call  them  '  the  sacred  messengers  of  Inari ',  and 
to  worship  them  together  in  one  temple." 

Another  word  for  fox  is  yakan  (5f  ^).  In  the  Wakun  tio 
s/iiori^  we  read  sub  voce  "  Fox  "  :  **  The  fox  is  also  called 
'yakan*.  As  to  the  Buddhist  yakan  (^  =f),  that  is  different 
from  the  fox.  We  find  in  the  dictionaries  :  *  ff  (kan),  which 
is  the  same  as  field-dog  (If  ;^,  ya-ken) ;  it  resembles  a  fox  but 
is  smaller  ;  it  comes  from  Manchuria  (^  ^).'  ** 

In  the  old  legend  which  we  found  in  the  Ryo-i-ki^  the 
word  yakan  is  said  to  be  the  old  word  for  kitstine^  which  is 


»•  il  R  i^  tE.  written  by  Tsutanoya  shujin,  X  B  ±  A*  "  the 
Master  of  the  Ivy  House",  probably  in  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century,  the 
principal  work  on  Japanese  fox-lore. 

2-  9Q  W  il|l  xt  #>  written  in  1836  by  Sugawara  no  Natsukage,  ^  Jg 
X  15»  ^^^  called  himself  after  his  ancestor  Sugawara  ;  his  own  name  was 
Maeda  Natsukage,  jjij  ffl  3[  B6-  ^*^-  I^»  P-  25-a,  under  the  heading  «*  Afy^u- 
sha,  also  called  7cme  Miketsu  kntfiiy  J^  ^  H  !BL  W*" 

3'  81  3/II  5R»  written  by  Tan\ka\va  K<rrosuGA,  §  \\\  ^f:  JJf,  who  lived 
1 706- 1 7  76. 

4.    See  above  p.  20. 
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explained  by  popular  tradition  to  be  **  come  always."  We  did 
not  find  "yakan"  in  other  works  of  the  eighth  century,  nor  in 
those  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries.  Of  all  the  fox  stories  of 
the  Konjaku  monogatari  in  one  only  is  the  word  "  yakan  " 
used,  side  by  side  with  the  word  "  kitsune ",  as  having  the 
same  meaning.  In  one  of  the  tales  of  the  Mizu  kaganti  (i2th 
century)  it  stands  alone,  while  the  only  work  of  the  13th  century 
which  uses  the  word  is  the  Zoku  kojidan  ;  but  in  the  same  tale 
the  fox  is  also  called  **  kitsune  *'  and  apparently  *'  yakan  "  is 
only  used  as  belonging  to  the  story  in  its  oldest  form.  After 
that  time  it  does  not  occur.  The  Wamyostio^,  quoted  by 
Kaibara  Yoshifuru*  in  his  Wajigc^,  refers  to  a  Chinese  work 
entitled  "  Kao  shiftg  tsHeh  yun^,  which  says  :  **  The  fox  is  an 
animal  called  yakan  (5f  ^).  In  China  a  fox  is  called  yakan 
by  mistake.  Some  say  that  the  yakan  is  not  the  same  as  the 
fox.  The  yakan  is  small  and  has  a  big  tail  and  can  climb 
trees  ;  the  fox  is  big  and  cannot  do  this."  And  another  Chinese 
book,  the  Tsu  Viiig  shi  yuerf  says  :  "  Yakan  is  in  Sanskrit 
'  shikkara  '  (3S  Ife  li)  ;  »t  is  also  called  ^  '=f,  or  ^  =f^ 
(yakan)  ;  its  bark  is  like  that  of  a  wolf." 

Probably  legends  about  this  Indian  animal  came  to  China 
in  Buddhist  form  and  were  there  transferred  to  the  fox.  The 
Chinese  work  "S/itVii**^  quoted  by  Hirano  Hitsudai'  in 
his  HoncJw  shokkar^  explains  the  yakan  (^  ^)  as  follows : 
"  In  Buddhistic  sutras  both  yakan  and  ^  (ten,  sable, 
marter,  mustela  melampus)  are  bad  animals  and  resemble  blue- 

I.     ^  45  1^,  (the  full  title  is    IVamyo  niljTt  s/io,  iftl  ife  S  5*  l^)»  written 
by  MiNAMOTO  NO  SiiiTAGAU,  jgs  j^g,  who  lived  9H-983. 

3-    fl^  W  ll>  *  dictirm.iry  written  in  1688 ;  Ch.  VI,  Section  Animals,  s.v. 
Fox. 
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yellow  dogs.  They  devour  men  and  can  climb  trees." 
Hirano  remarks :  *'  Perhaps  the  fox  is  called  '  yakan  *  in 
Japan  in  imitation  of  the  bad  animal  of  the  Buddhist  sutras. 
There  is  an  old  saying  that  '  a  yakan  resembles  a  dog.'  This  is 
also  borrowed  from  the  Buddhist  sutras.  In  general  the  thing 
called  *  yakan  *  (Sf  ^)  is  the  worst  and  most  haunting  and 
harm-doing  of  all  foxes." 

As  to  the  name  "  toka,*'  we  find  the  following  explanation 
in  the  Butsunii  shoko}  "  In  Kwanto  the  fox  is  called  *  kitsiine ' 
in  the  day-time,  and  '  toka  *  at  night  In  Hitachi  province  a 
white  fox  is  called  toka,**  '  The  reason  (for  tliis  name)  must  be 
that  the  people  say  the  fox  is  the  sacred  messenger  of  /nan,  the 
two  cliaracters  of  whose  name,  |§  ^,  are  pronounced  tD-ka  (in 
kan-on)."  And  the  Reiju  zakki'  quotes  a  passage  of  the  above 
mentioned  Inarijhija  ki  hiketsii,  which  runs  thus :  "  Inari  is 
called  *  Toka,  fg  ^^  '  >vhich  name  is  to  be  written  g  '^  ^, 
Toyo-u-ga,  another  name  of  Uga  no  mitavia  (^  ^  ^).  ^ 
*  Toyo-uga  '  means  *  abundant  food.'  " 

After  this  digression,  which  we  have  made  in  order  to  bring 
together  all  references  to  the  names  of  the  fox,  we  will  return  to 
our  starting-point,  the  AinosJw,  We  find  in  this  old  encyclopedia 
still  another  passage  on  foxes,  under  the  heading  :  "  Ignes 
fatui,  called  Fox-fire  (kitsune-bi)."  *  Here  we  find  the  following 
explanation.  '*  In  the  old  Chinese  classic  entitled  IJi  ki'"  we 
read  that  rotten  plants  become  fire-flies.  It  is  also  said  that  fire- 
flies come  forth  from  horse  blood.  Fox-fire  (kiLsune-bi,  |K  i^) 
is  also  written  j^  ^,  kutsune-bi  (rin-kwa,  the  meaning  of  the 
characters  is  ignis  fatinis).  As  this  ignis  fatuus  is  said  to  come 
forth  from  horse  blood,  tlie  people  think  fox-fire  is  made  by 
means  of  burning  horse  bones." 


'•  'RIf  5li  ffi  BF- 

2.  \ol.  II,  p.  515. 

3.  The  "  Sjurit  c»f  the  Rice  "  \vors]ii]>]x?d  on  Mfuint  Inari.     Sec  l)clovv, 

4-  5lt  j^  «  !3J  'A- 
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G.     Sixiemth  Century. 

f 
Among   the    Otogi  zoshi^   there   is  one   legend,  entitled 

"  Kobatana-gitsune,"  which  is  merely  a  new  form  of  the  old 

story  of  the  fox  which  took  the  shape  of  a  woman  and  lived 

with  a  man  as  his  wife,  till  a  dog  made  her  flee  away  home  to 

her  parents.     In  this  version  of  the  tale  she  afterwards  changes 

herself  into  a  nun  and  leads  a  pious  life,  although  always  longing 

after  her  former  husband. 

In  the  Shimpoi  otogi  zoshi^  we  find  besides  the  above'* 
mentioned  story  two  short  [)assages  on  foxes,  both  in  the 
Motto  mo  no  sDs/u,*  which  dates  from  about  1620.  Here  we 
read  :  "  As  to  the  transformations  of  foxes,  these  are  brought 
to  light  by  smoking  their  noses,*'  and  a  verse  on  summer  runs 
as  follows  :     "  Of  Inari's  festival  fox-fires  are  the  torches." 

• 

In  the  Ho/D  godaikiy  **  History  of  five  generations  of  the 
Hojo  family"  ^  we  read  :  "  An  old  samurai  who  had  been  in 
the  service  of  Hojo  Ujiyasu  (15 15-1570)  told  the  following 
story  :  *  Although  Ujiyasu  was  a  warrior,  he  was  very  fond  of 
poetry.  One  summer  evening  he  was  walking  about  when  a 
fox  passed  cr>'ing  before  him.  Thereupon  one  of  his  attendants 
remarked  :  "  In  olden  times,  wliL-n  Yoritomo  was  hunting  on 
the  Mihara  plain  in  Shinano  province,  it  began  to  rain  and 
thunder.  Then  Kajiwara  Kagesue  recited  .a  verse,  and  the 
thunder,  affected  by  the  verse,  stopped  at  once.  Now,  as  it  is  a 
very  bad  omen  for  a  fox  to  appear  in  summer  time,  it  would  be 


I.  liSl  ISH  ^  -^i  legends  dating  from  the  15th  and  16th  centuries,  compiled 
and  published  in  two  editions  (1891  and  1901)  by  Imaizumi  TeisDkk,  4*  JH  ^  ^' 
Comp.  Florenz,  Ccschkhtc  der  Japanischen  Literatury  pp.  357  sqq. 

^'  tBt  tiB  iS  fln  9  -?^>  20  tales  of  about  the  same  time,  compiled  and  pub- 
lished by  IlAGINO  YosiiiYUi^l,  ]0c  BP  A  2»  >i^  \^\> 

3-    Pg-23. 

5-  4b  lift  £  4tr  &  "Viij^^^^^^^^^HJJItel  B»^d^ 

priest  wboUvod  l**-^ 
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well  to  drive  the  bad  omen  away  by  making  some  verses." 
But  nobody  made  any.  Then  Ujiyasu  himself  produced  a 
nice  and  very  subtle  poem,  the  hidden  sense  of  which  ivas  that 
a  fox  ought  not  to  apjx^ar  in  summer.  And  lo  !  at  daybreak 
tlie  fox  lay  dead  on  tlie  spot  where  it  had  cried.  The  people 
thought  tliis  strange  and  wondered  at  the  miraculous  power 
of  the  poem.' 


1 1» 


H.     Seventeenth  Century^ 

The  O'li  ci-kei  giinki^  contains  the  following  legend: — 
According  to  tradition  Onodera  Shigemoclii,  the  forefather  of 
Yoshimichi,  Lord  of  Dewa,  who  was  living  at  Koga  in  the 
province  of  Shimosa,  once  when  a  boy  saved  a  young  fox  from 
maltreatment  at  the  hands  of  other  boys.  The  same  night,  when 
he  was  looking  at  the  moon,  an  old  man  came  and  thanked  him 
on  his  knees  for  having  saved  his  child,  the  little  fox.  He  said 
that  he  was  a  white  fox  (byakko),  who  liad  been  already  a  long 
time  in  the  service  of  Inari  Daimyojin.  At  the  same  time  he  gave 
Shigcmochi  a  small  jxicket  of  medicine,  with  the  words  :  **  This 
is  a  very  powerful  medicine,  made  by  the  goddess  (Inari)  ;  by 
means  of  this  you  will  this  year  obtain  territory  from  the  hand 
of  the  Emix^ror.  You  must  ask  him  for  a  dominion  in  the  East, 
namely  Yamakila,  in  Dewa  province.  Your  children  and 
grandchildren  will  always  possess  that  territory  and  have  great 
prosjx^rity.  When  you  go  thither,  I  will  accompany  you." 
Thercui)on  the  old  man  suddenly  vanished,  leaving  the  astonish- 
ed Shigcmochi  with  the  medicine  in  his  hand.  The  next  day 
the  ICmjx^ror  became  severely  ill,  and  nobody  could  cure 
him.  In  and  outside  the  capital  a  proclamation  was  made, 
promising    to    give    to   him    who    could  cure    the    Emjxiror 


I.     1^  ^  7jc  R  ^  oll»  "  *^    History  of  ihc  war  Ixilwcon    Ushu   and  Ushu 

(Mulu  .hkI  l>c\\a  province.-)  from  the  KiroUu  era  (155S-1569)  till  the  KcichO  era 

159C-1614)"  (hence  the  words  'MKu  ei-kci  *'],  written  l»y  ToDE  Masanao,  ^  ^^ 

ill  ijt>  ^  yM\\\\VA\  <)[  V\\c  A\AU  v.\au,  nn\\o  Y\v\y\\>\>j  \\\v:v\  \w  \\v\  KwA  V^^  vx^  VW 
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whatever  reward  he  might  wish  for.  Then  Shigemochi  came 
with  his  medicine,  and  in  one  day  had  such  great  success, 
that  tlie  Emperor  offered  him  a  dominion.  Following  the 
advice  of  the  fox  he  chose  Yamashita,  in  Dewa  pro- 
vince, and  "  from  that  time  up  till  now,  during  four  hundred 
years,  his  descendants  possess  it  and  live  there  in  full  pros- 
perity." 

In  the  Taianki^  we  read:  "The  Emperor  has  three 
*  sacred  utensils'  (shinki,  flp  gg).  His  retainers  have  three 
treasures  (sambo,  H  5ff)*  namely,  first,  the  portrait  of  the 
Daishokukwan  (that  is,  Kamataki,  ^  J£,  the  first  of  the 
FujiWARA,  who  lived  614-669  and  obtained  the  title  of  dai- 
shokukwan shortly  before  his  death)  ;  secondly,  the  Hokkekyo 
iSaddharma  pundarika  sutra),  written  with  golden  ink  by  the 
abbot  ErRYd,  JJ  ^,  and  thirdly,  the  *  Sword  of  tlie  Little 
fox,*^  The  Kwanjosho  ('Prime  Minister*),  namely  Suga- 
WARA  NO  MiCHiZANE  (845-903),  who  was  transformed  after  death 
into  a  great  peal  of  thunder  (because  he  died  in  anger  on  account 
of  an  unjust  exile),  bore  a  grudge  against ;the  Court  and  killed 
Fujiwara  no  Tokihira  (871-909)  who  had  caused  his  exile. 
Night  and  day  it  blew  'and  rained  continuously  ;  it  was  terrible, 
just  as  if  an  army  of  gods  tore  the  Palace  asunder.  The 
Emperor  (Daigo,  897-930)  was  very  much  afraid  and  asked 
Teishin  k5  (j^  ^  1^,  Fujiwara  no  Tadahira) :  '  Which  god 
has  the  palace  watch  to-day  ?  '  Thercu|X)n  Teishinko  saw  a 
tvhite  fox  coming  forth  from  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  and  he 
answered  :  *  Your  Majesty  can  be  at  ease ;  for  to-day  it  is 
Ifmrrs  great  divinity  that  is  guarding  the  Palace.'  Imme- 
diately after  these  words  the  thunder  and  rain  stopped  and  the 
sky  became  clear.  This  sword  is  called  *  The  sword  of  the 
UtUe  fox.' " 

I-    He  Jfi  IC>   bitten  by  Matbumaoa  "ftBBajRjtA.Jt  flU  *^  1^^^ 
157C-1653;    also  called  Karin  ^^itKHig^jllllJI/l^^  of 

various  jxxrms."    Vol.  I,  pi  31.. 
2.    Xogjfsmie  00  tar^  '^'' 
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The  Shinchomcnishu^  contains  several  fox  and  tanuki 
legends.  A  man  was  sitting  before  the  Inari  temple  at  Kyoto, 
when  an  old  fox  came  out  of  the  temple  and  jumped  to  and  fro 
over  the  torii.  As  the  man  looked  at  it  in  great  astonishment, 
the  fox  said  to  him :  "  You  must  jump  also."  "  Tliat  is 
impossible  for  me,"  he  answered,  but  the  fox  replied  :  "  If  that 
is  the  case,  I  will  teach  you,"  and  taking  off  the  man*s  luori, 
the  animal  threw  a  long  rope  over  the  torii  and  pulled  it  to  and 
fro.  The  man  felt  as  if  he  also  jumped  across  and  became  quite 
perplexed.  On  having  returned  to  his  village  he  knocked  at  the 
door  of  his  house,  but  his  wife  and  children  would  not  open  to 
him  and  exclaimed  :  "  Good  Heavens,  it  is  an  old  fox  ;  don't 
let  him  in."  In  vain  he  assured  them  that  he  was  their  husband 
and  father,  and  then  with  tears  came  to  the  sad  conclusion  that 
he  had  fallen  alive  upon  the  "  animal- road  "  (one  of  the  six 
conditions  of  sentient  existence  in  Buddhism,  the  so-called  "six 
paths,"  7^  Jg,  or  gati).  Thereupon  he  went  away  and  lived 
thenceforth  by  the  seashore,  eating  only  seaweed  and  fish,  while 
the  villagers  pitied  him  greatly  and  erected  a  small  Inari  shrine 
in  liis  honour.-* 

At  the  time  that  the  Dainagon  of  Ovvari  was  hawking  in 
Tsushima,  he  wished  to  liavc  prepared  the  medicine  called 
U-sai-en  (J^  ^  Ig|,  which  is  made  up  of  the  livers  of  several 
animals),  and  ordered  one  of  his  retainers  to  have  some  one  take 
out  tlie  "  living  liver  "  of  a  fox.  The  samurai  gave  tlie  order 
to  a  bird  catcher  who  caught  a  fox,  but  as  the  man  desired  to  go 
home,  he  accepted  tlie  offer  of  one  of  the  samurai's  kitchen  sei*vants 
and  gave  him  the  animal  with  the  i)er mission  to  eat  the  flesh 
after  removing  the  liver.  But  as  the  kitchen  servant  was  doing 
it,  his  wife,  who  was  in  Kiyosu  (Owari  province),  was  suddenly 
possessed  by  a  being  which  spoke  through  her,  saying  :  "  There 
was  no  reason  why  he  should  kill  mc,  as  he  is  no  official  (tliat 


'•     ^  ^'  mi  ^>  written  al>«.)iit  1700.     Zol.u  Tcikuwii  bunko,  \'ol.  XLVII, 
A'iiisci  kidan  zcnJiTt^  'J[£  \6;  "1(5  13^  'i:  ^Jfe* 
2.     CIi.  X,  p.  141. 
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.  IS,  it  was  not  his  duty  to  kill  me)  ;  therefore  I  will  take  venge- 
ance. He  has  not  only  killed  me,  but  he  has  eaten  my  flesh,  so 
that  he  is  my  deadly  enemy  ;  and  as  I  cannot  get  him' in  my 
power,  I  will  kill  his  wife,  after  having  made  her  mad."  When 
this  matter  reached  the  ears  of  the  Lord  of  Owari,  he  said  : 
"  Because  a  fox  is  a  supernatural  being,  it  will  listen  to  reasona- 
ble words,**  and  he  sent  a  messenger  to  the  house  of  the  un- 
happy woman  telling  him  to  address  the  fox  as  follows  :  "  Why 
do  you  torment  this  woman  ?  It  was  according  to  my  order 
that  you  were  killed.  Although  I  might  have  killed  you  when 
hunting  foxes  for  my  amusement,  this  time  I  wanted  to  have 
medicine  prepared  ;  is  it  not  delightful  to  you  to  have  lost  your 
life  for  the  sake  of  mankind  ?  **  When  the  woman  heard  these 
words,  she  shed  tears  and  said  (that  is,  the  fox  spoke  through 
her) :  "  It  is  of  advantage  to  us  animals  to  listen  to  the  Lord's 
commands,*'  and  then  all  of  a  sudden  the  spirit  (mono  no  ke) 
went  out  of  the  woman.  ^ 

In  the  same  chapter  ^  we  find  a  tale  about  a  fox  which  had 
eaten  a  turtle  (suppon,  a  tortoise)  of  a  Buddhist  temple  just  at 
the  time  that  the  Lord  of  Iga  visited  that  sanctuary.  When  the 
latter  heard  of  it,  he  ordered  a  fox-hunt  to  be  conducted  "early 
the  next  morning.  That  night  he  heard  some  noises  in  front  of 
his  room,  and  when  he  opened  the  door  and  looked  out,  saw  a 
fox,  bound  with  creeping  vines,  the  ends  of  which  two  other 
foxes  held  in  their  mouths.  Upon  the  Lord's  question  as  to 
what  they  intended  to  do  with  the  culprit,  they  attacked  the 
animal  and  killed  it  at  once.  There  is  a  similar  story  found  in 
the  same  chapter.*  A  fox  devoured  a  peacock,  which  a  Minis- 
ter of  Education  had  lent  to  Ando,  Lord  of  Tsushima.  The 
latter  was  so  furious  about  the  matter,  that  he  ordered  his 
servants  to  demolish  the  Inari  shrine  in  his  compound.  That 
night  a  fox  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream  (it  was  the  Inari  of  the 
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shrine),  and  said  it  was  another  fox  that  devoured  the  peacock 
and  the  proof  would  be  forthcoming  within  three  days.  Three 
days  afterwards  the  I-ord  dreamed  again,  when  the  fox  came  a 
second  time  and  said  :  "  I  have  made  the  examination  and 
punished  the  culprit."  When  the  astonished  I^ord  went  out  on 
the  verandah,  he  saw  a  big  old  fox  lying  dead  on  the  floor. 
Immediately  he  had  a  new  Inari  shrine  built. 

An  unsuccessful  metamorphosis  of  a  fox  is  the  subject  of 
another  tale.  A  man  who  had  left  his  house  at  sunset  in  order 
to  go  to  a  neighbouring  town,  came  back  very  soon,  accom- 
panied by  a  servant,  and  pretended  to  his  wife  that  he  had  already 
settled  his  business.  As  he  was  veiy  tired,  he  went  to  bed  at 
once,  but  an  old  woman,  who  was  in  the  house,  told  her  mistress 
that  she  had  seen  that  this  person  was  blind  in  his  left  eye,  while 
her  master  was  blind  in  the  right  one.  In  order  to  look  into  the 
matter  closely  they  called  the  sleeping  man,  under  pretext  that 
the  old  woman  felt  indisposed  and  wanted  medicine.  After  some 
grumbling  he  got  up  and  now  both  women  could  clearly  see 
that  he  was  blind  in  the  wrong  eye.  When  he  got  to  sleep 
again,  they  stabbed  him  to  death,  and  under  tlie  strokes  he  cried 
like  a  fox,  **  kon-kon,  kwai-kwai."  Then  the  servant  of  the 
house  beat  to  death  his  companion  who  was  also  a  fox. 
Apparently  the  one  who  had  taken  the  shape  of  the  master  was 
not  yet  well  enough  trained  to  successfully  transform  himself.* 

In  1672  a  man  who  had  caught  a  fox,  but  would  not  kill  it 
because  the  next  day  was  the  anniversary  of  his  father's  death, 
was  requested  by  a  friend,  called  Shosaburo,  to  give  him  the 
animal.  When  he  did  so,  Shosaburo  at  once  killed  it,  crushing 
in  its  ears  and  mouth  by  blows.  Just  at  that  time  the  cruel 
man's  wife  gave  birth  to  a  girl  baby  with  split  ears  and  a 
distorted  mouth.     This  deformity  was  the  curse  of  the  fox.* 

In  the  monastery  of  Kohoji  in  Shimosa  province  a  wooden 
image  of  Nichiren  recited  sutras  every  night,    and    from    all 

1.  Ch.  XVII,  p.  236. 
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sides  of  the  neighbourhood  men  and  women  flocked  together  to 
witness  the  miracle.  But  the  abbot  of  the  monastery,  who 
could  not  understand  the  matter,  one  night  stopped  the  people, 
who  came  to  listen  as  usual,  and  alone  addressed  the  image, 
asking  it  questions  about  the  mysteries  of  the  Law,  and  threaten- 
11^  to  cut  it  to  pieces  and  throw  it  away,  if  it  did  not  answer 
immediately.  When  there  came  no  reply,  the  reverend  man 
forthwith  took  a  broad  axe  and  pulled  the  image  down.  And 
lo  I  from  behind  it  an  old  tanuki  jumped  out  and  fled  away. 
The  animal  was  pursued  and  beaten  to  death.^ 

In  the  Edo  sbga  no  ko^  we  read  the  following  particulars 
about  the  Inari  temple  of  Oji  (3E  iP)  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ueno,  the  well-known  district  of  Yedo :  "  Every  year,  on 
New  Year's  eve  the  foxes  of  the  eight  provinces  of  Kwanto 
gather  in  the  night  at  tliis  temple  and  light  the  fox-flre  (kitsune- 
bi).  People  think  that  if  this  fire  burns  well,  there  will  be  a 
good  crop."  And  the  poet  Ikenishi  Gonsui^  says  in  his 
Edo  Bcnkei^ : 

"  The  eve  of  the  year,  when  the  torches  bum 
And  the  Kwanto  foxes  come." 

Another  hokku  (that  is,  haikai,  a  verse  of  seventeen  syllables) 
of  ToMOji  ^  in  the  Toshidoshi  no  kwai^  ruas  as  follows  : 

"  Mekari  being  too  far.  Til  go 
To  look  at  the  foxes  of  Oji." 

Mekari  (fp  ^  Xll)  ^  ^  god  enshrined  at  Ise,  where  he  is  wor- 
shipped at  midnight  on  New  Year's  eve.  Ryutei  Tanehiko', 
the  famous   novelist,    who   quotes    these   passages,    remarks : 

1.  Ch.  VIII,  p.  III. 

2.  2C  ^  ffi  A  ?>  written  in  1689,  Ch.  III. 

4-    2C  ^  )ff  K)  written  in  1680. 
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6.  i^^^  %. 

7.  Ml  ¥  tt  jl^»  ^^  )XytA,  in  Yedo  1782-1842.    He  quotes  these  passages 
in  bis  ^ySieiM,  |f  ^  |B«  Hyakka  M^iiinfi,Vo\.\\,^.  \\%« 
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"  Although  it  is  clear  from  Tomoji's  verse  that  this  matter 
existed  already  in  the  Empo  era  (1673- 1680),  we  do  not  know 
when  it  began.  In  olden  times  foxes  may  actually  have  come 
together,  but  nowadays  it  is  only  an  imitation  of  fox-fire  with 
lighted  torches." 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  Kondo  Gikyu  ^  who  probably 
lived  in  the  i8th  century,  refers  in  his  Edoshi'  to  the  work 
"  luio  stniago  "  ^  where  we  read  the  following  : — "  The  Inari 
temple  at  Qji  is,  according  to  tradition,  the  head  of  all  the  Inari 
temples  in  Kwanto.  Every  year  the  people  predict  luck  or 
calamity  from  the  fox-fire  which  appears  on  the  last  night  of  the 
year."  And  further  on :  "  Tradition  says  that  there  ls  very 
much  fox-fire  on  New  Year's  eve  at  the  so-called  Shozoku-enoki 
(^  "^  ;^,  '  the  Enoki  tree  of  the  Ceremonial  Dress  *,  which 
stands  in  the  field  before  the  Inari  temple  at  Oji).  It  is  said  that 
the  foxes  (which  come  from  all  sides  of  Kwanto  to  this  place) 
change  their  garments  at  the  foot  of  this  tree  (in  order  to  go  up 
to  the  temple  in  full  ceremonial  dress).*' 

A  great  number  of  writers  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries  speak  in  general  terms  about  foxes,  tanuki  and  mujina, 
Dagini  Ten  and  Inari,  kitsune-tsukai  and  kuda-mochi.  For  the 
sake  of  clearness  I  shall  put  them  all  together  in  chronological 
order,  but  first  give  the  different  legends  to  be  found  in  books 
of  the  same  two  centuries. 

I.     Eighteenth  Century, 

In  the  Ilonchb  koji  inenshu  ^  wc  read  the  following  stories  : — 
In  the  Keicho  era  (1596-1614)  there  was  at  Mihara,  in  Bingo 
province,  a  man  who  caught  foxes  by  means  of  traps.  On 
being  converted  by  an  eminent  Buddhist  priest,  he  became  a 


I-    iE  lg  :??  i*. 
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priest  himself  and  prayed  for  a  blessed  future  life.  Then  the 
angry  ghosts  of  the  foxes  which  he  had  killed  during  many 
yeaiis,  together  with  those  which  he  had  not  yet  killed,  an 
innumerable  number,  appeared  before  his  ^y^s  and  did  all  kinds 
of  bad  things^  nay  were  even  about  to  kill  his  whole  family. 
The  frightened  hunter  said :  **  I  shall  destroy  you  by  means 
of  prayers  (nembutsu),  uttered  with  a  heart  full  of  Bodhi 
(bodaishin,  Buddhistic  intelligence,  a  devotional  disposition  of 
the  mind)  ",  and  he  took  his  rosary  and  recited  the  myogo 
(litt.  "  name  ",  that  is  "  Namu  Amida  Butsu  *'),  praying  inces- 
santljt  But  the  foxes  laughed  and  said  :  "  We  do  not  care  at 
all  for  your  Buddha,  your  rosary  and  your  prayers.  We  will 
kill  your  whole  family."  And  some  of  the  family  did  actually 
fall  ill,  being  possessed  by  the  foxes,  and  they  repeated  what 
the  latter  had  said.  Then  the  hunter  stopped  praying,  threw 
away  his  rosary,  and  returned  to  his  old  profession,  whereupon 
the  foxes  ceased  to  haunt  him  any  longer.^ 

In  the  beginning  of  the  same  era  a  samurai  of  the  house  ol 
Asano  (Daimyo  of  Wakayama  in  Kii  province)  was  requested 
by  a  fox  in  the  shape  of  a  man  to  forbid  one  of  his  retainers  to 
catch  and  kill  foxes.  He  promised  to  do  so,  and  when  he  had 
fulfilled  the  promise,  the  fox  appeared  again  in  human  shape  and 
offered  him  a  reward.  The  samurai  asked  him  to  fill  his 
godown  with  gold  and  silver,  but  the  fox  said  :  "I  am  a 
messenger  of  Inari  Daimyojin,  who  gave  nic  the  rank  of /u/t; 
myojin  (:B;  |K  ?B  W»  "  the  Brilliant  God,  tlic  Venerable  Fox  "). 
Riches  make  a  man  unliapjjy ;  the  proper  thing  for  you,  a 
samurai,  is  landed  property.  Tliis  I  will  give  you."  After 
these  words  the  fox  disappeared,  and  the  samurai  received  land 
which  produced  2500  koku  of  rice.'^ 

A  fox  took  the  shape  of  the  consort  of  the  Lord  of 
Shikoku,  and  the  latter  found  to  his  unbounded  astonishment 
two  women  sitting  in  his  house,  who  were  exactly  alike  and 

1.  Ch.  Ill,  nr  78,  p.  1 6- a. 

2.  Ch.  Ill,  nr  79,  p.  17-a. 
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who  both  pretended  to  be  his  real  wife.  A  physician  believed 
that  it  was  the  so-called  "  soul-separating "  ^  illness,  which 
causes  one  woman  to  become  two.  He  uttered  a  Buddhist 
stanza  (gatha,  Og),  and  strikiilg  on  the  floor  with  his  staff 
proceeded  to  recite  prayers,  but  all  in  vain.  Then  the  husband 
seized  the  women  and  shut  them  up.  As  he  saw  that  one  of 
them  ate  quite  different  food  from  the  ordinary,  he  examined 
that  one  by  torture,  whereupon  she  became  a  fox.  He  then 
decided  to  kill  the  animal,  but  a  crowd  of  4  or  5000  people, 
Buddhist  priests  and  laymen,  men  and  women,  came  before  the 
gate  and  answered  the  Ix)rd's  question,  as  to  who  they  wdl*c,  as 
follows :  **  We  are  the  foxes  of  the  whole  of  Shikoku,  who 
come  to  you  with  a  request.  The  fox  who  has  done  you  a 
wrong  is  a  descendant  of  Kiko  myojin,  the  '  Venerable  Fox- 
god  ' ;  his  name  is  Osagitsune,  he  is  a  messenger  of  Inari,  and 
the  King  of  the  Foxes  of  Japan.  If  you  do  him  harm,  there 
will  come  great  calamity  upon  the  country.  He  is  our  teacher 
of  haunting,  and  if  he  dies  we  cannot  haunt  any  longer.  Please 
spare  his  life !  "  The  Lx)rd  promised  that  if  they  all  would 
leave  Shikoku  by  ship,  he  would  send  the  prisoner  after  them. 
Thereupon  they  gave  him  a  written  oath,  that  they  never  would 
return  to  Shikoku  as  long  as  this  document  existed.  They 
went  away  and  since  that  time  there  have  been  no  foxes  in 
Shikoku.  The  document  was,  in  the  author's  time,  still  in  the 
hands  of  the  same  family.*^ 

The  Sakai  kagavti^  contains  the  following'  legend  : — "  In 
the  Eiroku  era  (i  381-1383)  there  was  a  shrine  called  Ko-un-an\ 
in  the  compound  of  tlie  Buddhist  temple  Shorinji  ^  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  Tsurigilsune-dcra.^      The   priest   of  that  shrine. 
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called  Hakuzo,  was  a  devout  worshipper  of  Iiiari,  the  protectress 
of  the  temple,  and  brought  her  offerii^s  every  day.  One  day 
there  was  a  three-legged  wild  fox  in  the  wood,  which  was 
apparendy  a  sign  that  the  goddess  (Inari)  had  heard  his  prayers. 
The  priest  took  the  animal  home  in  his  arms  and  attended  it 
carefully.  It  was  a  supernatural  fox  (If  |K,  reiko),  which 
always  immediately  knew  the  thoughts  of  the  priest.  When 
robbers  came,  the  fox  drove  them  away.  Up  till  now  the 
descendants  of  this  animal,  all  three-legged  foxes,  live  in  that 
monastery,  for  Inari  s  divine  power  is  great.  The  comedy 
called  '•Tsurigitsune  '  (#5  ft)  finds  its  origin  in  that  monastery. 
A  fox,  having  changed  itself  into  an  old  man,  looked  at  the 
performance  of  the  comedy  and  afterwards  taught  the  writer 
the  good  magic  arts  of  foxes  (in  opposition  to  their  bad  tricks)." 

As  to  comedies  about  foxes,  we  find  one  in  the  Kybgenki  ^ 
entitled  "  Kitsune  "  '.  A  fox,  in  tlie  shape  of  a  Buddhist  monk, 
an  uncle  of  a  hunter,  comes  to  the  latter's  house  in  the  moun- 
tains and  warns  him  that  it  is  very  bad  to  catch  and  kill  foxes. 
The  hunter  promises  to  throw  his  trap  into  the  river  and  never 
to  catch  foxes  again,  but  he  deceives  the  would-be  uncle  and 
puts  the  trap  near  by  instead  of  throwing  it  away.  At  last  the 
fox  falls  into  the  trap  himself,  on  having  resumed  his  vulpine 
shape.  In  the  course  of  tlie  conversation  between  uncle  and 
nephew  the  fox  tells  the  famous  legend  of  Tamamo  no  mae  *  in 
order  to  impress  upon  the  hunter  s  mind  what  a  strong  feeling 
of  revenge  foxes  have. 

We  find  a  tanuki  story  in  the  Kivaidan  toshiotoko  *.  In  olden 
times  there  lived  in  Ycdo  a  physician,  called  Kugano  Kendo. 
One  day  he  was  called  to  a  house  in  Bancho,  a  district  of  Yedo, 


'•    SE  3"  fC>  which  dates  from  the  Muromachi  period  (1333-1601). 
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but  when  he  got  there — it  was  already  growing  dark — ^the 
master  of  the  house  was  not  at  home  and  he  was  requested  to 
wait  a  little.  In  the  saloon  he  was  served  by  a  little  boy^ 
servant,  who  looked  very  nice  but  ran  away  when  the  doctor 
took  his  hand  and  caressed  him.  On  looking  back  he  observed 
that  the  boy's  face  became  suddenly  as  much  as  3  shaku  long, 
and  that  he  had  only  one  eye  in  the  midst  of  his  forehead,  a 
small  nose  and  a  big  mouth.  I^ooking  at  Kendo  he  disappeared. 
The  latter,  who  was  a  very  courageous  man,  was  astonished 
but  did  not  go  away.  Shortly  afterwards  the  master  of  the 
house  came  home.  When  the  doctor  told  him  in  an  undertone 
what  had  happened,  he  burst  out  laughing  and  said  :  "  Oh, 
tl^t  was  that  boy  again,  he  always  frightens  strangers  in  tliat 
way.  Did  n't  he  put  on  a  face  like  this  ?  "  and  the  man  imitated 
exactly  the  horrible  face  the  boy  had  shown.  This  was  too 
much  for  the  doctor ;  he  ran  to  the  front  door  and  called  for 
his  followers.  But  they  had  all  gone  home,  except  the  sandal 
(z5ri) -carrier.      It    was    pitch-dark,    and    Kendo    was     quite 

frightened,  but  the  zori-man  said  tliere  was  a  lantern.     And  lo ! 

* 

at  once  it  became  so  light  that  even  the  smallest  tilings  could 
be  seen,  and  in  the  blinding  light  the  face  of  the  zori-carricr  was 
three  sliaku  long,  with  one  eye  in  the  forehead,  a  small  nose 
and  an  enormous  mouth,  just  as  in  the  case  of  tlie  two  other 
spooks.  At  the  sight  the  doctor  fell  down  witli  a  cry  and 
became  unconscious.  In  the  meantime  some  of  the  inmates  of 
the  physician's  house,  who  did  not  understand  why  he  did  not 
come  home,  went  with  the  followers  to  the  house  in  Bancho  to 
seek  their  master.  But  they  found,  not  the  nice  house  which 
they  had  seen  there  tliat  very  evening,  but  instead  an  old,  dirty, 
desolate  and  tumble-down  shack,  and  the  people  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood told  them  that  it  was  known  already  for  a  long  time  to 
be  haunted,  was  always  desolate  and  only  inhabited  hy  foxes  ami 
tanuki.  Nobody  dared  even  to  pass  by  it.  y\t  last  the  doctor 
was  found  lying  on  his  face  in  a  near-by  bamboo  grove.  They 
took  him  home,  but  it  was  two  days  before  he  could  tliink  and 
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speak,  and  a  whole  month  before  he  was  quite  recovered. 
Nobody  dared  venture  into  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mysterious 
house,  which  was  said  to  be  the  abode  of  some  old  iatmki 
that  had  played  this  trick  upon  the  physician.  Afterwards, 
however,  the  animals  were  driven  away,  and  nowadays  no  trace 
of  them  is  to  be  found.  Bustling  streets  have  taken  the  place  of 
tliat  lonely  spot  and  nobody  now  knows  anything  about  the 
haunted  house. 

In  the  Rod  c/unva  *  we  find  the  following  legends. — ^A  fox 
had  devoured  the  falcon  of  a  Daimyo,  who  became  so  angry 
that  he  announced  to  tlie  Inari  of  his  compound  that  he  would 
let  her  shrine  go  to  decay.  In  the  night  many  flaming  torches 
were  seen,  and  the  next  morning  a  fox-skin  was  found  hanging 
on  a  tree  near  the  Inari  shrine.  A  diviner  was  called  and  when 
this  man,  standing  before  the  shrine,  dipped  bamboo  leaves  into 
boiling  w^ter  and  sprinkled  his  body  therewith,  the  goddess 
possessed  him  and  spoke  through  his  mouth,  saying  that  the 
culprit,  a  very  venerable  court-lady  *  and  sacred  messenger  of 
Inari,  had  been  seized  and  skiimed  at  her  command  in  order  to 
pacify  the  Lord.^    . 

On  the  same  page  another  story  is  told  about  a  female 
servant  of  Hideyoshi's  consort,  who  was  possessed  by  a  fox 
(' 535-1598).  Hideyoshi  sent  a  private  letter  to  the  temple  o'^ 
Inari,  askii^  tlie  goddess  why  she  was  angry,  and  requesting 
her,  if  this  was  not  the  case,  to  order  her  servant,  the  fox,  to  go 
out  of  the  woman  immediately,  otherwise  he  would  order  a 
fox-hunt  throughout  the  whole  of  Japan.  This  letter  was  placed 
by  a  priest  in  the  inner  part  of  the  temple,  and  lo!  within  a 
single  day  the  woman  was  cured.' 

On  p.  367  the  fox's  revenge  is  narrated.     A  hunter,  who 

had  frightened  a  sleeping  fox  by  discharging  his  gun  near  the 

»  

I-     %  tt  X  R>  "  Tea-talks  of  old  women,"  written  in    1742  by  Misaka 
Daiyata,  H  «  :*C  «  *. 

2.  Com  p.  mydi*i4,  above  p.  55. 

3.  Zokti  Teikoku bmiki\  Vol.  XLVII,  Kinsei  kidan zcnshu,  S£  IJIIS  9( ^ %» 
p.  380. 
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animal's  ear,  was  visited  in  the  middle  of  the  night  by  two 
magistrates  with  a  whole  retinue,  who  ordered  him  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord  to  commit  harakiri,  because  he  had  been  shootii^ 
in  the  Lord's  demesne.  The  poor  man  was  about  to  obey  the 
command,  and  the  magistrates  were  standing  at  each  side  of 
him  will  full  authority,  when  the  house  dogs  jumped  into  the 
room  and  attacked  them.  Suddenly  the  stately  men  of  the  law 
changed  into  foxes  and  were  killed,  both  they  and  their  follow- 
ers, which  tried  to  escape  in  all  directions  in  their  original 
shape.  This  was  the  revenge  of  the  fox  that  had  been  aroused 
from  his  sleep. 

An  old  tanuki,  which  was  pursued  by  a  dog,  was  saved 
by  a  child.  That  night  the  animal  appeared  in  the  dreams  of 
the  child's  parents  in  the  shape  of  a  nice  child,  and  asked 
permission  to  live  under  the  verandah  during  the  winter.  The 
next  morning  the  master  of  the  house  ordered  all  the  inmates 
to  let  the  tanuki  alone.  Now  and  then  they  gave  the  animal 
food,  and  after  having  announced  it  before  in  the  dreams  of 
husband  and  wife  the  tanuki  played  the  belly-drum  for  them 
one  night,  and  made  very  nice  music.  At  last  he  appeared 
in  their  dreams  for  the  third  time  and  told  them  that  he 
would  be  bitten  to  death  by  a  dog  the  next  day.  "  In 
my  former  existence  ",  he  said,  **  I  was  the  hunter  Kenkuro, 
and  Kenkuro's  previous  existence  was  the  same  as  my  present 
one ;  it  is  his  dog  that  must  kill  me  to-morrow.  We  animals 
have  this  advantage  over  men  that  we  know  about  previous  and 
future  existences."  The  next  morning  the  man  went  out  to  seek 
the  tanuki  and  found  it  dead,  killed  by  a  dc^,  and  he  buried 
the  animal  near  his  house.^ 

On  p.  263  we  find  old  tanuki  and  foxes  (JR  ^,  kori)  men- 
tioned together,  as  frequently  elsewhere.  **  There  are  ",  33  we 
read  there,  "  three  kinds  of  strange  animals.  First,  thin  ones, 
with  emaciated  faces,  red  eyes,  thin  and  long  trunks,  legs  as 

I.    Pg.  280. 
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long  as  those  of  a  horse,  and  a  cry  that  is  loud  like  the  tone 
of  a  bell.  These  are  tanuki.  Secondly,  tanuki  with  round 
faces,  sharp  noses,  spotted  skins,  and  that  are  blind  of  an 
eye.  And  thirdly,  foxes  with  large  ears,  round  eyes,  pointed 
cheeks,  wide  mouths,  old  and  big,  but  without  a  right 
ami  ( ! )."  It  seems  that  this  description  is  partly  that  of  the 
animals  themselves,  partly  tliat  of  their  human  metamorphoses. 
The  missing  right  arm  reminds  us  of  the  three-legged  foxes, 
mentioned  '.  in  the  Sakai  kagami}  As  to  the  one-eyed 
tanuki,  to  this  kind  belonged  the  beasts  which  haunted  the 
physician  in  the  Kwaidan  toshiotoko  ^,  and  also  the  old  one-eyed 
woman  in  the  following  : — A  monastery  was  haunted  by  tanuki 
and  foxes.  One  night  a  man  came  and  made  as  if  to  stroke 
the  face  of  a  priest,  but  the  latter  seized  his  arm  and  cut  it  off; 
and  it  was  the  hairy  leg  of  an  old  fox.  Another  time  a  guest 
who  passed  the  night  in  the  monastery  was  kept  awake  by  a 
large  number  of  puppies,  which  kept  continually  appearing  and 
disappearing.  He  went  to  the  privy,  but  when  he  was  about  to 
leave  it,  the  door  was  strongly  pressed  upon  from  the  outside. 
He  peeped  through  a  crack  in  the  door  and  saw  an  old  woman 
standing  on  the  other  side.  Immediately  he  pushed  his  sword 
through  the  crack  and  pierced  her  breast,  whereupon  she  fled, 
bleeding  profusely.  A  moment  later  a  light  appeared  as  of  a 
comet  flying  through  the  air  and  falling  upon  the  verandah. 
When  the  man  ran  to  the  spot  it  was  again  the  same  old  witch. 
Once  more  he  hit  her  with  his  sword  and  she  fled,  leaving  a 
splotch  of  blood  on  the  stone  before  the  verandah.  The  next 
evening  an  old  one-eyed  woman  came  with  a  little  girl  to  the 
abbot  and  requested  him  to  read  a  mass  at  the  funeral  of 
her  elder  sister.  The  abbot,  who  knew  that  they  were 
tanuki,  menaced  her  with  a  piece  of  bamboo,  and  both  woman 
and  child  ran  away.  That  night  a  great  number  of  burning 
torches  were  to  be  seen  in*  the  neighbourhood,  and  it  was  as  if 

1.  See  above  p.  69. 

2.  Sec  above  p.  69  seqq. 
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a  big  crowd  was  reading  sutras  and  praying.  TenifJe  gongs 
and  kcttiedrums  resounded,  but  at  last  the  torches  disappeared 
and  the  voices  became  silent.  The  next  day  the  abbot  sent 
somebody  to  the  spot,  and  an  old  dead  tanuki,  as  big  as  a  calf, 
was  dug  out  of  the  ground.  It  was,  of  course,  the  old  woman 
whom  the  guest  had  wounded.^ 

"  As  to  old  foxes  and  tanuki,  on  clear,  calm  moonlight 
nights  they  come  with  their  young  out  of  their  holes  and  play 
together  on  flutes  and  drums,  to  the  delight  of  the  villagers 
who  hear  the  music  from  afar.  This  is,  accordir^  to  old 
tradition,  the  belly-drum  (liara-tsuzumi)  of  the  tanuki.  In  olden 
times  it  was  said  tliat  foxes  and  tanuki,  more  than  a  thousand 
years  old,  could  do  supernatural  things,  such  for  example  as  pro- 
ducing thunder  and  rain  and  robbing  the  bodies  of  the  dead."*) 

On  p.  282  a  viujina  is  mentioned,  which  appeared  in  a 
castle  in  the  shape  of  a  boy  and  predicted  to  the  castellan  his 
approaching  death.  On  the  next  New  Year's  morning  the  man 
found  a  new  coffin  and  funeral  apparatus  in  the  parlour,  and  in 
the  evening  there  \\'as  everywhere  a  sound  as  of  the  beating  of 
mochi  (rice  cake).  Shortly  afterwards  the  castellan  fell  ill  and 
died.  In  the  summer  of  the  same  -year  somebody  saw  a  tall  lay- 
bonze,  black  as  pitch,  scooping  up  water  near  the  castie  ;  and  when 
he  attacked  the  strange  apparition,  it  suddenly  vanished.  Some 
time  afterwards  the  decaying  body  of  a  dead  mujina  was  dis- 
covered in  a  wood,  and  from  that  time  no  strange  things  happened. 

The  Sanshu  kidan  ^  speaks  about  a  fox,  not  yet  experienced 
enough  ii\  transforming  itself,  which  makes  a  mistake  and  walks 
about  as  a  man  with  a  fox's  tail,  much  to  the  amusement  and 
derision  of  those  whom  he  wishes  to  delude,  and  then  full  ef 
shame  he  runs  away*.     Another  time  a  fox  appears  to  the  abbot 


1.  Pg.  267. 

2.  Tg.  266. 

3.  H  W  ^  2R»  written  in  1764  by  IIotia  Rakitsii,  |R  ^  #  ;)c;  Zoku 
Tcikoku  bunko,  Vol.  X\X\\,  Wwv^WAtVvtvixitvsVvx. 

4.  Ch.  1,  p.  674. 
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of  a  monastery  as  the  ghost  of  a  man  who  had  recently  died,  and 
complains  to  him  about  a  mistake  in  his  posthumous  name,  which 
prevents  his  going  to  heaven.  He  shows  the  abbot  the  paper 
with  the  wrongly  written  name,  which  he  had  probably  picked 
up  somewhere  in  a  field.  But  the  abbot,  who  knows  quite  well 
that  a  real  ghost  cannot  carry  anything,  seizes  the  wrist  of  the 
mysterious  guest  and  does  not  let  loose  in  spite  of  all  his  strug- 
gling, beseeching  utterances,  stinking  breath  and  demoniacal 
facial  contortions.  At  last  the  spook  takes  its  real  shape,  that 
of  a  big  fox,  and  asks  with  tears  for  permission  to  go  away. 
The  abbot  then  sets  him  free,  but  first  shows  him  to  the 
astonished  inmates  of  the  monastery.* 

A  third  story  tells  about  a  pregnant  white  fox,  the  life  of 
which  was  spared  by  a  hunter  against  the  order  of  his  master,  who 
punished  the  hunter  for  his  disobedience  with  the  deprivation  of 
all  his  rights  and  then  dismissed  him.  In  a  dream  the  distress- 
ed man  saw  the  fox  in  the  shape  of  a  woman  who  said  to  him : 
"  For  my  sake  you  are  unhappy,  but  I  will  make  you  rich  and 
eminent  Go  to  Yedo,  where  my  husband  is."  The  man  did 
so,  and  one  night  a  white  fox  appeared  to  him  and  taught 
him  a  magic  formula  for  the  cure  of  all  diseases.  This  made 
his  fortune,  and  he  thankfully  built  an  Inari  shrine  and  caused 
a  friend  to  do  the  same  with  the  money  that  had  been  lent 
to  him  for  taking  the  journey  to  Yedo,  and  which  the  friend 
would  not  accept  when  he  went  to  return  it.  A  son  of  this 
friend  did  not  take  care  of  the  shrine  and  was  punished  by  Inari, 
becoming  crazy  and  leading  such  a  bad  life  that  he  lost  all  his 
property.  Thereupon  a  member  of  the  same  family  was  possessed 
and  said  :  "  I  am  the  fox  worshipped  in  Kunai's  (the  wicked  son's) 
house  ;  if  you  take  me  to  a  special  hall  in  the  temple  of  Sanno, 
I  will  always  be  a  tutelary  god."  This  request  was  acced- 
ed to,  and  in  the  night  a  light  appeared  in  evidence  of  the 
divine  power  of  the  fox,  who  henceforth  protected  the  country .* 

1,  Ch.  II,  J).  704. 

2.  Ch,  III,  p.  79J. 
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With  regard  to  the  severity  of  the  revenge  taken  by  Inari, 
we  may  learn  about  it  from  a  story  of  the  Slunchovtonshu} 
where  a  man  who  had  cut  down  Inari  s  sacred  trees  com- 
mits suicide  after  his  wife  and  children  have  become  mad 
and  his  mother  has  been  killed  by  lightning.  And  we 
read  per  contra  in  Ch.  Ill,  p.  782  of  the  same  work  about 
rewards  obtained  from  fogies.  A  man  in  whose  compound 
a  white  fox  had  died,  saw  how  hundreds  of  foxes  came 
together  in  the  night  and,  after  coffining  the  dead  fox,  gave  it  a 
splendid  funeral.  Deeply  moved  the  man  erected  a  shrine 
over  the  grave  and  asked  an  Inari  priest  to  celebrate  in  the 
shrine  a  yearly  festival.  His  reward  was  great  wealth,  like 
that  of  a  poor  peasant  who  had  become  a  beggar,  and  yet  gave 
food  to  a  fox  which  he  saw  bringing  forth  young  under  the 
eaves  of  an  old  Shinto  temple  where  he  was  himself  passing  the 
night  with  his  two  children  on  the  way  to  Ycdo.  On  coming 
into  the  neighbourhood  of  Yedo  he  met  an  old  ascete,  who 
gave  food  to  his  children,  as  much  as  they  could  cat.  The 
innkeeper  said  :  **  That  man  has  been  here  already  for  years, 
begging  food  on  the  highway,  but  nobody  knows  where  he 
lives.  He  is  believed  to  be  the  metamorphosis  of  a  fox,  and 
tradition  says  that  whoever  gets  anything  from  liim  becomes 
extraordinarily  happy."  This  was  true,  for  the  sons  of  the 
poor  [x^asant  became  rich  merchants  and  bought  a  yashiki 
(a  piece  of  ground  with  a  house  in  it).'*^ 

On  p.  819  (Ch.  IV)  we  read  about  a  sorcerer  who  gave 
ixrrforinances  in  Kyoto  with  *'  spirit  foxes  "  (^  Hi,  ki-ko)  and 
gold-dragons  (^  f|,  kinryfi),  and  who  could  produce  two 
[KTSons  from  one. 

An  old  tanuki  or  fox  was  supjx^scd  to  be  the  original 
shape  of  a  straiif^c  woman,  not  less  than  thirty  shaku^  long,  with 
a  face  3  shaku  in  len^lh,  who  was  seen  several  times  at  dead  of 


1.  Sec  alx)vo  p.  62,  m>tc   I  ;  Ch.  IX,  p.   124. 

2.  Ch.  Ill,  p.  7S3. 
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night,  with  a  lighted  torch  in  her  hand.  It  was  certainly  the 
vital  spirit  (f^)  of  an  old  being  that  lived  in  that  neighbourhood^ 
Also  in  other  regions  nocturnal  apparitions,  as  for  example 
black  priests  of  enormous  stature,  who  attacked  passers  by,  or  a 
six  or  seven  shaku  long  female  head  which  passed  by  laughing, 
accompanied  by  lightning  and  earthquake,  or  which  spat  upon 
a  man,  who  became  yellow  and  fell  ill,  but  was  cured  by 
means  of  the  medicine  called  ekikito  (S  %,  Wt»  ^  remedy 
against  sunstroke)  ;  or  a  flaming  head  which  burned  the  foot  of 
any  one  that  kicked  against  it,  all  these  apparitions  were 
explained  as  the  work  of  o/J  tatiuki,  or  the  vital  spirits  of  old 
beings,  or  else  of  a  bird  which  had  transformed  itself.*  An  old 
tanuki  knocked  at  a  gate  night  after  night,  till  it  was  killed  with 
an  arrow^  Igties  fatui  were  ascribed  to  an  old  tanuki  which 
had  taken  the  shape  of  a  tall  lay-bonze  (nyudd,  X  iS)  ^^^  was 
killed  by  a  hunter"*. 

Tanuki  and  mujina  ^)  are  mentioned  together  in  a  story 
on  p.  749  (Ch.  III).  An  old  Buddhist  monk  was  killed  by 
dogs  and  appeared  to  be  a  mujina.  When  this  was  reported 
to  the  abbot  of  tlie  monastery  to  which  he  had  pretended  to 
belong,  the  abbot  said :  "  That  monk  lived  here  for  about 
two  hundred  years.  Nobody  knew  his  origin ;  but  it  was 
known  that  he  had  saved  a  large  number  of  gold-pieces, 
received  from  the  supporters  of  the  monastery.  About  ten 
days  ago  he  suddenly  came  and  said  :  •  To-day  I  have  been 
killed  by  a  dog  in  Kita-ura  ;  you  must  hold  a  funeral  service  for 
me.*  Thereupon  he  vanished."  The  abbot  held  the  service, 
thinking  tliat  the  soul  of  the  monk  would  reach  Nirvana  by 
virtue  of  the  masses  said  ;  and,  in  order  to  free  the  soul  from  tlie 
love  of  money,  which  the  monk  had  shown  during  life,  he  gave 
all  the  gold  the  man  had  saved  to  tlie  two  coolies  who  had 


1.  Ch.  I,  p.  668. 

2.  Ch.  Ill,  p.  771. 
J.  Ch.  IV,  p.  827. 

4-  Ch.  Ill,  p.  732. 
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informed  him  of  the  death  of  the  mujina.  But  the  curse  of  the 
spook-monk  was  attached  to  the  money,  and  caused  madness 
and  death  to  the  whole  family  of  one  of  the  two  men.  When 
the  other  heard  this,  he  immediately  erected  a  stone  monument 
for  the  monk  and  had  a  funeral  service  held.  On  a  paper,  on 
which  the  mujina  had  written  some  unreadable  characters 
there  was  a  red  seal  containing  the  character  j^,  a  combination 
of  ^,  rain,  and  |$,  tanuki.  The  auther  adds :  "  In  Japan  as 
well  as  in  China  there  are  a  great  number  of  legends  in  which 
tanuki  and  mujina  transformed  themselves  into  men  and  discussed 
all  kinds  of  things.  The  mujina  of  Morotake-zan  ^  take  the 
shape  of  monks  and  discuss  Buddhist  sutras.  The  old 
stranger  who  talked  about  the  five  Chinese  classics  with  the 
Chinese  called  Tung  Chung-shu  *  is  said  to  have  been  a  mujina\ 
These  animals  live  in  holes,  yet  they  know  when  it  will  rain. 
This  is  all  due  to  the  supernatural  power  of  the  tanuki  and  mujina. 
But  it  is  a  strange  fact  that  the  old  mujina  of  this  legend,  who 
had  lived  for  such  a  long  time  among  men  and  possessed  such 
enormous  magical  power,  could  be  killed  by  a  mere  dog." 

It  was  also  a  mujina  who  haunted,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
Kyoho  era  (1716-1735),  the  neighbourhood  of  a  big  oak. 
Whoever  passed  by  the  tree  at  night,  saw  an  old  witch  with  a 
suckling  in  her  arms,  which  she  would  throw  at  the  frightened 
man.  If  he  drew  his  sword  and  struck  the  suckling  it  appeared 
to  be  a  stone.  A  samurai  who  had  heard  about  this  matter, 
attacked  the  vixen  instead  of  the  child  and  gave  her  such  a 
violent  cut  with  his  sword,  that  she  uttered  a  loud  cry  and 
disappeared.  The  suckling  also  at  once  vanished.  The 
samurai's  sword  was  covered  with  blood,  and  the  next  morning 
bloody  traces  led  to  a  big  hole  under  a  bamboo  fence,  where 
a  dead  mujina  was  found.  The  hero  was  admired  by  all  who 
heard  of  the  incident,  but  afterwards  the  revenge  of  the  mujina 

I.  «naiu. 

j.     AccortUii'jj  to  Uakin,  above  ^>.  11,  it  went  a  lauuki. 
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caused  his  death.  For  when  in  a  fight  he  jumped  over  a  fence 
the  hem  of  his  trousers  caught  fast  and  caused  him  to  fall, 
whereupon  he  was  killed  by  his  pursuer.  People  said  that  the 
s{Hrit  (jf)  of  the  old  niujina  had  taken  vci^eance  upon  him, 
and  from  that  time  nobody  dared  approach  or  repair  the  fence, 
because  this  was  supposed  to  cause  calamity.^ 

In  the  Sanshu  kidan  kohen  *  we  read  a  story  about  a  fox 
that  had  taken  the  shape  of  a  Zen  priest,  and  was  discussing 
religious  topics  with  another  priest,  but  suddenly  ran  away  in 
his  vulpine  form  because  he  became  suspicious  that  the  other 
was  a  transformed  dog. 

On  p.  909,  Ch.  Ill,  three  things  are  mentioned  which  were 
causes  of  unhappiness  to  a  certain  family  :  i.  falconry,  2.  fox- 
catching-comedies  (tsurigitsune  no  kydgen'*)  and  3.  a  grey  horse 
(kawarage  no  unia).  Falconry  was  forbidden  by  Kwannon 
who,  on  having  transformed  herself  into  a  snowy  heron,  was 
attacked  by  a  falcon.  As  to  the  fox-catching  comedies,  they 
were  considered  to  be  unlucky  because  one  of  the  family,  who 
in  his  dream  had  heard  foxes  howling  in  the  garden  and  tried  to 
imitate  them,  had  become  mad  and  wandered  about  every 
night,  crying  like  a  fox,  and  then  soon  afterwards  died.  The 
grey  horse  was  an  unhappy  thing  for  the  following  reason* 
The  family  always  kept  a  large  number  of  foxes,  because  in 
olden  times  it  was  once  helped  in  a  fight  by  these  animals. 
Therefore  it  was  strickly  forbidden  to  let  dogs  enter  the 
compound.  Once  when  a  grey  horse  had  come  there  all 
kinds  of  strange  things  happened,  probably  because  the  foxes 
hated  that  colour,  or  for  some  other  mysterious  reason.  In 
the  night  the  groom  could  not  sleep,  and  the  horse  itself  became 
dull  and  lost  its  usual  spirit.  A  woman  was  several  times 
seen  standing  in  front  of  the  stable.     The  unliappy  colour  grey 

1.  Ch.  V,  p.  846. 

2.  H  #H  ff  tt  ft  IB.  written  in  1779 ;  Zoku  Teikoku  bunko,  Vol.  XLVII, 
Kinsei  kidan  zenshu;  Ch.  Ill,  p.  900. 

3.  Comp.  above  p.  69. 
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(kawaragc)  was  also  the  colour  of  the  small  cat  of  a  little  girl, 
which  made  a  noise  on  the  roof  night  after  night  for  three  suc- 
cessive nights  as  if  a  heavy  weight  was  thrown  down  upon  it. 
When  it  was  discovered  that  this  cat  was  certainly  a  haunting 
demon,  the  beast  changed  into  a  fox  and  ran  away,  but  the  poor 
girl  directly  fell  ill  and  died.^ 

A  bridal  procession,  the  persons  in  which  had  blackened 
their  faces  with  oil  and  kettle  black,  was  supposed  to  be  a  pro- 
cession of  foxes  with  human  shapes  and  fox  heads.  They  were 
submitted  to  a  trial  by  fumigating  their  faces^  and  putting  them 
in  a  bath,  neither  of  which  foxes  can  stand.  Then  it  appeared 
that  they  were  real  men.* 

An  old  fox  was  saved  from  the  hands  of  some  boys  by  a 
man  who  pitied  the  animal  and  gave  it  food.  The  other  villagers 
said  that  he  was  too  soft-hearted  and  that  therefore  the  fox  cer- 
tainly would  possess  him  instead  of  taking  it  out  on  the  boys  by 
possessing  them.  He  believed  this  himself  and  imagined  that 
his  liands  and  feet  already  moved  in  a  queer  sort  of  way,  nay  he 
even  wrapped  horse  dung  in  paper  and  looked  at  it  as  if  he 
would  eat  it.  He  stopped  working  and  shut  himself  up  in  a 
room.  There  he  waited  three  days,  always  expecting  the  fox 
to  appear.  And  at  last  tlie  beast  did  come,  jumping  into  the 
room  in  the  dead  of  night.  The  frightened  man  cried  loudly 
for  help,  but  the  fox  quieted  him  and  said  that  he  did  not  come 
to  possess  him,  but  only  to  say  that  the  foxes  of  the  neighbour- 
hood were  not  thinking  of  possessing  men  for  fear  of  being 
caught  by  dogs,  and  tliat  he  could  quietly  resume  his  work« 
Thereupon  the  fox  disappeared  and  the  man  awoke  as  from  a 
dream.     He  was  quite  cured  and  worked  thereafter  as  usual.' 

Igncs  fatni,  believed  to  be  produced  by  tamiki  and  nmjir 
na,  appeared  on  rainy  nights.^ 


1.  Ch.  Ill,  p.  917. 

2.  Ch.  VI,  p.  963. 

3.  Ch.  VII,  p.  985. 

4.  Ch.  VI,  p.  956.     Comp.  above  p.  77. 
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In  the  Umpyo  sassld"^  we  read  the  following  story. — In 
Osaka  there  was  a  field  play-actor  who  was  called  the  "  target- 
mark-man;"  because  he  challenged  everybody  to  use  hitii  as  a 
target  and  aim  at  hLs  naked  stomach.  Many  persons  tried  it  for 
fun  (paying  him,  of  course,  for  this  strai^e  perfonnance),  but  he 
always  escaped  the  bullet  by  a  quick-  movement  like  that  of  a 
flying  bird.  For  this  his  fame  ^read  all  over  the  city.  An  old 
sharpshooter,  who  had  many  pupils,  was  forced  by  the  latter  to 
show  his  art  against  this  strai^e  target,  although  he  at  first  re- 
fused because  he  did  not  like  useless  blood-shedding.  He  hit 
the  clothes  of  the  tai^et-man,  not  the  stomach  itself,  but  lo !  the 
man  died  in  tlie  midst  of  the  smoke.  When  the  pupils,  full  of 
admiration  at  their  master's  skill,  asked  him  for  an  explanation 
of  the  matter,  he  said :  "  This  target-man  had  a  fox  in  hb 
service,  which  followed  him  for  the  sake  of  food.  The  fox, 
hiding  its  body  in  the  clothes,  presented  a  false  shape  to  the 
deluded  people.  Whoever  hit  this  shape,  only  hit  tlie  air ;  but 
I  hit  the  clothes  in  wliich  the  fox  was  hidden,  and  therefore 
there  must  be  a  dead  fpx."  And  sure  enough  an  old  fox, 
killed  by  a  bullet,  was  found  the  next  day  in  the  village 
Namba.  The  teacher  who  knew  his  art  and  the  wicked  demons 
so  well,  must  have  been  a  clever  man  indeed. 

The  Kanden  kohitsu  *  gives  the  following  legends : — 
"  There  is  a  fox  which  lives  in  Shonenji,  a  Huddhist  temple  of 
the  Ikko  sect  in  a  vills^  in  the  ndglibourhood  of  ^achiman 
in  Dmi  province.  This  fox  has  protected  the  temple  from  the 
beginning  till  now  against  fire  and  other  calanritiCT,  atid  la  said 
to  be  also  a  guardian  of  the  jiriest,  whenever  the  latter  goes 
to  perform  his  religious  duties.  Although  invisible  lo  human 
eyes,  the  fox   once   complained  with  a   human  voice  to 


I.  S  PP  a  3!.  wriuni  by  YAMAQIMWA  K]eN.  0p  ff  )ft  H>  *!"■ 
■  75S.  The  preface  is  written  in  1796  and  ihe  Ux>l>  ii  [irintcil  Ii>  1843, 
telsurUt,  Vol.  IE  T  (").  P'  8'8.  ;■  — 

I.     ^  ffl  (IF  «.   -iviitten  in    1799  by  Kanok:»«0  KaRttJf  . 
s»!iOh;  own  name  was  Ban  SUKEVosttT,  f^  K  9.  »)d  WlK'WJIp 
"  Kandcnrn."     llelJvedl73S 
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priest,  sayii^  that  some  one  had  made  him  dirty  by  throwing 
something  on  the  priest's  sandab,  while  he,- the  fox,  was  sitting 
on  them  as  a  guardian  during  a  religious  service  in  a  private 
house.  The  priest  answered  that  his  ai^er  was  irrational,  as 
nobody  could  see  him,  which  the  fox  admitted  to  be  true.  On 
another  occasion  the  animal  gave  the  following  information  : — 
'  In  general  we  foxes  are  divided  into  three  ranks,  to  wit,  the 
so-called  "  shuryo  "  ^  or  "  chiefs,"  which  belong  to  the  first 
rank  ;  the  "  yorikata  " "  or  "  assistants,"  to  the  second  rank  ;  and 
the  *'  yako  " '  or  "  field-foxes  ",  to  the  third.  Those  which  bring 
calamity  upon  mankind  are  mostly  jield-foxes.  But  we,  the 
chiefs,  can  only  govern  the  assistants  and  field-foxes  which  are 
under  our  immediate  command,  not  those  of  other  chiefe. 
There  are  chiefs  eveiywhere,  and  when  one  of  them  wants  to 
govern  the  assistants  or  field-foxes  of  another  chief,  the  latter 
gets  very  angry  and  never  forgets  it ;  for  they  are  more 
implacable  even  than  men.*  This  was  the  answer  the  fox  gave 
when  he  was  asked  about  a  fox-possession.  If  anybody  wants 
to  ask  something  of  the  fox,  he  generally  writes  the  question 
down  and  puts  the  paper  in  the  main  hall  of  the  temple,  where 
he  afterwards  finds  a  written  answer.  The  fox  may  also 
answer  with  a  human  voice,  although  invisible.  As  a  rule  he 
has  respect  for  the  priest  of  the  temple  and  treats  him  as  his 
master.  Once  the  fox  asked  for  assistance  because  he  had,  as 
he  said,  not  money  enough  to  secure  a  higher  rank.  The  priest 
assented  but  thought  it  strange,  and  asked  the  fox  how  he  had 
got  any  money  at  all.  The  answer  was :  '  I  have  always 
picked  up  and  kept  the  money  which  fell  beside  the  offering- 
box.'  The  fox  is  said  to  live  always  above  the  ceiling  of  tlie 
main  liall.  As  to  the  use  of  money  for  getting  a  higher 
position,  this  is  not  confined  to  this  paiticular  fox,  for  I  have 
heard  tie  same  said  about  other  foxes.     Therefore  I  asked  the 
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priests  of  Inari  where  these  animals  paid  the  money,  but  none  of 
of  them  knew  anything  about  it.  The  deeds  of  foxes  are 
secret"  * 

In  the  compound  of  Zojoji,  the  great  Buddhist  temple  in 
the  Shiba  district  (Yedo),  there  was  a  littie  fox  shrine.  One  day 
the  abbot  ordered  a  newly  arrived  priest  to  take  an  offering  to 
that  shrine  and  to  perform  the  service  there.  Next  day  a  man 
with  a  cap  and  a  ceremonial  dress  came  and  requested  another 
priest  to  tell  the  abbot  that  he,  the  stranger,  would  like  to 
obtain  a  new  shrine,  as  Benten  had  appeared  in  his  former  one, 
where  he  had  lived  for  many  years.  The  fact  \yas  that  the 
priest  had  thought  it  was  a  Benten  shrine  where  he  was  to  hold 
a  service  and  had  therefore  held  a  Benten  service  in  the  fox 
shrine.  The  abbot  ordered  a  new  shrine  to  be  built  for  the 
fox,  who  then  appeared  again  in  the  same  shape,  thanked  the 
priest  for  having  told  the  matter  to  the  abbot,  and  promised  to 
protect  him  during  his  whole  life,  so  that  he  should  never  be  in 
want  of  clothes  or  food.  Another  priest  of  the  same  temple 
^^'as  possessed  by  a  fox  and  acted  as  a  woman.  He  asked  the 
abbot  for  a  new  shrine  and  an  offering  of  a  rice  cake  on  the 
first  and  fifteenth  of  each  month,  because  his  own  shrine,  which 
had  been  in  the  garden  of  the  neighbours,  had  been  demolished. 
The  abbot  assented,  whereupon  the  possessed  priest  wrote  the 
name  of  the  fox  in  beautiful  characters  on  a  tablet,  which  was 
attached  to  the  torii  of  the  new  shrine.^ 

"  In  Nanibu  (that  is,  Oshu),  at  a  place  called  Shichi  no  he 
(4i  j3)»  there  is  a  moor  about  six  ri  *  square.  Every  year,  at 
the  end  of  the  second  month,  the  so-called  fox- regiment  (|K  Be* 
ko-tai)  is  to  be  seen  there.  The  people  of  the  neighbourhood 
go  to  look  at  it,  carrying  sake  and  other  refreshments.  Gener- 
ally it  is  on  a  day  with  a  lightly  clouded  sky.  If  one  pays 
attention  to  the  matter  beforehand  and  sees  twenty  or  tliirty 

1.  Ch.  Ill,  p.  71  sq. 

2.  Ch.  Ill,  p.  72. 

3.  I  ri=:2  miles,  775  yards. 
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foxes  appearing  and  jumping  about,  the  fox-regiment  will  certain- 
ly come  tliat  day.  If  the  people  then  praise  them  loudly, 
suddenly  a  castle  appears  at  a  distance  of  two  cho  ^  and  about 
two  hundred  helmeted  horsemen,  in  full  armour,  seem  to  draw 
themselves  up  in  long  batde  array.  If  the  spectators  continually 
applaud,  the  foxes  suddenly  imitate  two  processions  of  vassals, 
at  one  time  that  of  the  daimyo  of  Matsumae,  and  at  another  that 
of  the  daimyd  of  Tsugaru.  Probably  the  battie  array  and  the 
castle  are  intended  to  represent  the  old  battie  of  the  Kuriyagawa. 
It  is  said  that  tiie  foxes  of  that  moor  do  not  appear  except  on 
this  one  occasion.  If  the  spectators  are  numerous  and  cheer 
loudly,  there*  are  also  a  large  number  of  foxes  and  the  per- 
formance is  brilliant ;  but  if  there  are  only  a  few  spectators, 
there  are  also  only  a  small  number  of  foxes.  This  I  have  heard 
from  an  eyewitness.'*  ^ 

The  so-called  inujina  belly'druin  is  mentioned  in  a  book 
entitied  Shonai  kasei  dan'^.  It  was  heard  in  the  An-ei  era 
(1772- 1 780),  on  clear  autumn  nights,  when  tiie  moon  shone 
brightly,  and  it  lasted  from  3  to  5  a.m.,  continually^  sounding 
*'  ton,  ton  *',  now  far  away,  now  near  at  hand.  But  atJ;^  last  it 
was  discovered  to  be  only  the  treading  of  a  pair  of  belloy's  in 
a  smithy,  the  sound  of  which  seemed  to  be  farther  awdy  ter 
nearer  according  to  the  wind,  and  at  5  o'clock,  when  the  streets^ 
became  noisy,  was  drowned  by  other  sounds. 

J.     Nine  U  cut  J  I  Century. 

KvokuteiBakin  ^  refers  in  his  Jinsvki  zasshi'^  to  the  Ikkyu 
hanas/d^t  where  we  read  a  story  about  a  tanuki  which  appeared 


1.  I  cbu=ll9  yards,  11  iiiclies. 

2.  Ch.  IV,  p.  27. 

3-  ffi  ft  ^J  /(fc  Sky  <I»<>*^d  ^y  Indue  in  his  MfkuHv^aku  Ji'd^i,  Vol.  II, 
p.  230. 

5-  3K 'fi  'Wl  »i?»>  %vTittcn  in  1810;  Ch.  V,  nr  2,  p.  7-a,  under  the  heading 
"  Tauuke' ",  ffl  Z  t'f.- 

^''  *""  fii  SS  2K»  ^  lx^M>l.  of  ihc  Jvwamlmn  era  (1661-1672);  the  author  is 
imkuuwn. 
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to  a  dying  man  as  Amida  riding  on  a  purple  cloud,  but  on 
being  hit  by  an  arrow  assumed  its  own  shape.  This,  says 
Bakin,  is  simply  stolen  from  the  Uji  shui  tnonogatari} 

Further,  Bakin  tells  of  a  well-known  tanuki  which  lived  a 
long  time  in  Sado  province  and  was  called  Danzaburo.     This 
was  a  supernatural  animal,  which  lent  money  to  the  people. 
Those   who   wanted  to  borrow  money  from  him,  wrote  the 
amount  and  the  date  of  repayment  on  a  piece  of  paper,  which 
they  signed  with  their  name  and  seal  and  then  laid  near  the 
tanuki  s  hole.     When  they  came  back  the  next  morning  and 
looked,  the  money  was  lying  at  the  entrance  of  the  hole,  if  the 
tanuki  would  lend  it.     But  gradually  the  number  of  people 
increased  so  much,  and  there  were  so  many  who  did  not^y 
back,  that  the  tanuki  stopped  lending.     The  same  tanuki  called 
a  physician  when  he  was  ill.     He  had  taken  human  shape  and 
sent  a  sedan-chair  for  the  doctor  to  come  in.     After  a  few  days 
he  was  better  and  went  to  the  physician  with  a  big  plate  full 
of  money,   but  the  man  would  not  accept  it  and  asked  who 
he  was.     Then  tlie "tanuki  said  that  he  was  Danzaburo,  where- 
upon the  doctor  refused  the  money   still  more  emphatically, 
because,  as  he  said,  the  tanuki  certainly  had  not  obtained  his 
wealth  in  a  good  way.     But  Danzaburo  answered  that  he  liad 
come   by   it  honestly   through  picking  up  treasures  lying  in 
ditches  and  valleys,  where  houses  Iiad  been  burnt  down  in  time 
of  war  or  destroyed  by  floods.     When  the  doctor  still  refused 
to  accept  the  money,  the  tanuki  came  back  with  a  precious 
sword,  which  was  accepted. 

The  same  tanuki  was  believed  to  cause  fata  morgana  *. 
"  Several  times/  on  bright  evenings,  there  arose  from  the  Futatsu- 
iwa  (**  Two  Rocks '')  a  vapour  (S{,  ki),  half  blue  lialf  red, 
which  had  the  sliape  of  a  big  house  or  a  castle  with  halls  and 
walls  of  caith  and  stone,  wliich  were  all  plainly  visible;  it  was 
no   mirage  (shinkiro,    ^  ^  ;^,   fata   morgana  caused  by  the 

1.  ('t>iiii).  al)ovc  p.  39. 

2.  C  omp.  alxH'c  pp.  83  v\. 
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breath  (H,  ki)  of  a  marine  animal,  the  mizuchi,  R).  Thfa  was 
considered  to  be  the  work  of  Danzaburo." 

On  p.  lo  of  the  same  chapter  BAkin  remarks :  "  As  there 
are  no,  foxes  in  Sado,  tanuki  and  mujina  possess  men  there. 
In  Hachijqjima,  where  no  foxes,  tanuki  or  mujina  are  to  be 
found,  mountain  cats  are  said  to  do  the  same.*'  Further,  he 
says :  "  There  was  recently  in  Kamakura  a  priest-servant  con- 
nected with  a  certain  monastery,  who  went  about  in  Izu  and 
Kasuga  begging  for  money.  He  made  drawings  and  many 
villagers  and  women  living  in  the  mountains  bought  them  frbm 
him.  At  last  he  was  killed  by  a  dog  at  Numazu  and  the 
astonished  people  discovered  that  he  was  a  transformed  tanuki/* 
Baijin  supposes  that  the  word  '*  tanuki "  was  originally  "  ta 
no  ke  ",  H  'g,  "  rice-field-spook  ",  or  "  ta-neko  '*,  Q  H, 
"  rice-field-cat ".  He  says  that  the  tanuki  is  also  called  *'  field- 
cat",^  and  the  cat  '*  house-tanuki/*  * 

The  Sliumparo  /likki^  contains  the  following  communication 
by  a  physician  in  Ashiinori,  Bichu  province.  "  Several  times  I 
have  cured  people  of  my  village  who  were  possessed  by  foxes. 
This  was  once  the  case  with  a  woman  whom  the  fox  obstinately 
refused  to  leave.  Therefore,  I  pinched  her  whole  body  and 
rubbed  her  forearms ;  I  further  bound  one  of  her  arms,  which 
swelled  up  like  a  tumour  (the  fox,  being  pursued  by  the  rubbing 
and  pinching,  had  taken  refuge  in  the  arm),  and  was  about  to 
stick  a  needle  into  it,  when  the  woman  said  :  *  Now  I  will  go 
away.'  Thereupon  I  untied  the  bandage,  but  immediately  the 
patient  was  in  the  same  condition  as  before  the  treatment.  The 
fox  had  deceived  me.  Again  I  rubbed  her,  and  this  time  the 
fox  came  up  to  the  shoulder.  I  was  about  to  'kill  the  animal 
by  pricking  it  with  a  needle,  when  it  became  submissive  and 
said  :     '  Now  I  will   really  go  away,  and  to  prove  that  I  do 

2-  5jc  51»  l<a-ri.     Ch.  V,  iir  2,  p.  y-a. 

3-  #  i'iit  ffi  9E  ^t»    wrillcn   hy    Shiha    KOkan,    pj  j|^  {£  9I>    who   lived 
1746-1818.     Ilyiikkn  it:tmrin^  Vol.  lE  i.  Oli  p.  I162. 
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you  may  find  my  body  in  the  bamboo  grove.*  And  so  it 
was,  the  body  was  there.  Then  I  untied  the  bandage  and 
with  a  cry  the  fox  went  out  of  the  patient.  Thus  it  is  only  the 
spirit  (fH,  ki,  "  breath  ")  of  a  fox  which  possesses  men,  not  its 
body." 

The  Skokaji  zakki  ^  tells  about  a  fox  who  had  shaken  off 
his  vulpine  form  at  the  age  of  500  years  and  went  as  an  old 
pilgrim  to  a  neighbouring  Buddhist  temple.  He  listened  to  a 
sermon  and  requested  the  priest  to  free  him  wholly  from  his  fox 
body  by  means  of  some  formula.  The  priest  did  so,  and  the 
old  man  said  :  "  Now  I  am  free  ;  please  give  me  a  funeral  as 
of  a  Buddhist  monk  ".  Then  the  priest  went  to  the  mountains 
and  found  a  dead  fox,  which  he  buried. 

A  rich  source  of  information  on  this  subject  is  the  Toen 
s/iosetsu  *.  We  find  there  the  following  legends : — A  man 
married  a  woman  whom  he  liad  met  on  the  road.  She  gave 
birth  to  two  children  and  they  lived  together  for  years.  Once, 
when  she  was  dozing  before  the  fire  with  her  youngest  child  at 
the  breast,  the  other  child  cried  out  suddenly :  "  Just  look, 
father,  mother  has  a  fox  face  !  *'  Immediately  the  woman  sprang 
to  her  feet  and  ran  away,  and  without  coming  back.  After 
considerable  search  a  baby's  toy  and  a  letter  were  found  before 
a  fox  hole  near  by.  When  the  woman's  son  grew  up,  he  went 
away  on  a  pilgrimage  and  never  returned.  The  people  always 
spoke  of  liim  as  the  "  fox- uncle."  ^ 

In  the  An-ei  era  ((772-1780)  a  well-known  joruri-actor 
was  richly  entertained  in  a  large  farmer's  house,  where  a  big 
crowd  filled  the  room  and  enthusiastically  applauded  him  when 
he  gave  proof  of  his  talent.     After  he  had  recited  a  long  time. 


I*    M  R3  M  K»  written  in  1824  by  Okanisiii  Ichu,  R  H  f|  i|i.    Ilyakka 
sfimrin,  Vol.  IE  "F  (H),  p.  1046. 

2.  JB,  ■  >h  R>  written  in    1825  by  Ba^in  and  seven  0CI191.    Ifyakka 
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suddenly  it  became  silent  about  him  and  lo  !  he  was  alone.  No 
house,  no  room  was  to  be  seen,  and  in  the  dim  morning  light  he 
found  himself  in  a  grave-yard  !  Hastily  he  fled  away  home* 
in  the  belief  that  foxes  had  deceived  him  and  given  him  horse 
dung  and  cow  urine  instead  of  nice  food  and  wine.  The  idea 
made  him  ill  and  confused,  and  for  some  days  he  kept  to  his 
bed.  In  the  meantime  the  rumour  rapidly  spread  all  over  the 
province,  that  he  had  been  haunted  by  foxes  which  had  asked 
him  to  play  for  them  And  this  was  true ;  but  his  suspicion 
about  the  food  and  wine  the  brutes  had  offered  him  was  not 
correct,  for  on  that  same  night  a  wedding  had  taken  place  in  a 
neighbouring  village,  and  all  the  eatables  and  drinkables  which 
were  ready  for  the  guests  had  disappeared  in  a  mysterious  way. 
That  was  certainly  the  work  of  foxes  or  tanuki,  for  on  the 
moor  where  they  had  entertained  the  actor,  fish-bones  and  wine- 
cups  lay  spread  about.  Apparently  the  foxes,  admiring  his  art, 
had  offered  him  the  food  and  wine,  stolen  from  the  wedding 
party.  After  some  days  the  actor  recovered,  but  he  henceforth 
chose  another  profession  and  only  recited  joruri  now  and  then 
at  somebody's  request.^ 

In  1820  the  daughter  of  a  wholesale  merchant  in  Yedo  was 
possessed  by  the  ghost  of  Bishop  Yuten.  She  wrote  a  myogo  * 
and  Yuten's  name  and  signature.  The  rumour  spread,  and 
people  came  from  all  sides  in  order  to  obtiin  from  her  a  myog5. 
They  said  :  "  The  bishop,  who  in  oldcn  times  saved  a  bad 
woman  of  Habu  mura  (from  hell)  has  come  again  !  "  Bishop 
Yuten  namely,  who  had  died  in  1 7 1 8,  had  quieted  the  angry 
spirit  of  a  bad  woman  by  means  of  reading  a  sutra.  Thus  a 
large  crowd  daily  gathered  before  the  gate  of  the  girl's  house 
and  she  wrote  myogo  for  them  all.  But  at  times  when  the 
ghost  was  not  in  her,  she  was  nothing  but  an  ordinary  girU 
The  author  (who  was  one  of  the  authors  of  the  Toen  shosetsu) 


1.  Ch.  VII,  p.  589. 

2.  ife  9I>  "  name  "  :     "  Namu  Amida  Uutsu,''    ffi  |im  |R  |^  ff ,  that  is, 
an  invocation  of  Ainida. 
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had  got  such  a  myogo  from  an  acquaintance.  The  characters 
were  written  on  a  magnificent  ground  of  red  brocade,  but  two 
of  them  were  wrong.  On  account  of  these  mistakes  an  old 
man,  an  authority  in  such  things,  declared  it  to  be  the  work  of 
/oxes  or  tanuki.  He  said  that  the  mistakes  were  made  inten- 
tionally, for  fear  of  Buddha's  punishment  (for  in  this  way,  with 
the  wrong  characters,  it  was  no  real  my^5  and  therefore  no 
sacril^e!).  At  last,  when  a  man  interrogated  the  girl  closely, 
the  fox  showed  his  real  nature,  and  there  was  no  doubt  any 
longer  about  her  being  possessed  by  such  an  animal.  The  fox, 
hard  pressed  by  the  questions,  went  out  of  the  girl.  The  reason 
of  the  possession  was  that  her  mother,  a  widow,  had  illicit 
intercourse  with  a  silk  merchant  who  often  passed  the  night  in 
her  house  (apparently  the  man  had  a  fox  in  his  service  and 
carried  the  beast  with  him).  When  this  came  to  be  known, 
the  silk  merchant  fled,  the  widow  was  sent  to  her  native  village 
and  the  girl  went  to  the  house  of  relatives.^ 

In  1809  a  fox  appeared  to  a  certain  man  in  a  dream,  and 
told  him  that  he  (the  fox)  was  the  son  of  the  Inari  from  behind 
a  shop  in  Hongo  (a  district  of  Yedo),  and  that  he  had  quarrelled 
with  his  mother,  so  that  he  did  not  want  to  return  home.  He 
requested  the  dreamer  to  allow  him  to  stay  in  his  house  and 
promised  that  he  would  not  annoy  him.  The  man  assented  and 
saw  that  the  fox  was  very  glad  ;  then  he  awoke,  wondering  what 
the  strange  dream  might  mean.  The  next  day  the  maid-servant 
began  at  once  to  work  much  harder  than  usual.  She  drew 
water,  washed  rice,  chopped  fuel,  and  even  sewed,  which  art  she 
never  had  learned.  She  worked  in  this  way  every  day,  and 
did  more  than  five  men.  Once  she  predicted  rain,  although 
the  sky  was  quite  clear,  and  caused  her  master  to  take  his 
umbrella  with  him  when  he  went  out,  which  proved  afterwards 
to  have  been  very  good  advice.  Another  day  she  predicted  the 
arrival  of  guests.     All  her  predictions  came  true,  and  she  was 

I.    Ch.  IX,  p.  679. 
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altogether  exceedingly  useful.     It  was  all  due  to  the  fox  which 
possessed  her  and  which  showed  its  thankfulness  in  this  way.* 

After  having  qualified  the  haunting  of  foxes  as  very  bad,  but 
that  of  tanuki  as  harmless,  the  auth9r  speaks  about  the  ivriiitigs 
and  drawings  of  tanuki,  as  seen  by  himself.  One  of  them  was 
a  diidne  communication  *  by  the  Inari  of  Kyoto  *,  a  mixture  of 
^eal-characters,  square  style  and  running-hand,  with  many 
mistakes  in  the  language.  It  had  been  written  by  a  Buddhist 
priest  who  had  stayed  in  the  house  (where  the  writing  was 
preserved),  and  who  was  called  **  the  silent  ascete  "  (because 
he  did  not  speak).  After  some  time  he  was  attacked  by  a  dog 
and  bitten  to  death,  whereupon  he  appeared  to  be  a  tanuWi.  A 
similar  legend  was  told  about  another  specimen  of  handwriting 
at  Kawasaki,  where  in  the  author's  time  a  tanuki  in  the  shape 
of  a  Buddhist  priest  had  lived  for  a  space  of  six  years, 
engaged  in  converting  people;  at 'last  he  was  killed  by  a  dog 
near  Tsurumi.  Another  old  tanuki,  also  transformed  into  a 
bonze,  had  drawn  a  picture,  which  was  shown  to  the  author 
by  its  owner."* 

A  medical  student  in  Nakabashi  was  so  fond  of  tanuki, 
that  he  collected  everything  that  had  to  do  with  them,  books 
and  drawings,  curios  etc.  He  possessed  for  example  a  so-called 
ri'Seki  (g  5),  or  "  tanuki  stone  **,  a  natural  stone  which  looked 
exactly  as  if  it  were  painted.  It  was  not  quite  two  sun  long, 
and  was  slightly  red  and  white,  with  a  black  tanuki  in  it.  All 
the  ornament's  of  the  student's  tobacco-pouch,  the  metal  of  his 
purse,  and  so  on,  had  the  shape  of  tanuki.  During  the  whole 
of  his  life  the  tanuki  was  liis  favourite  topic  of  conversation. 
Probably  there  was  some  connection  between  him  and  this 
animal  carried  over  from  a  previous  existence.*^ 

1.  Ch.  VllI,  p.  612. 

2.  |£  g[,  taku-sen. 

3.  Tnari  sansha,  "  the  three  tcm[)lcs  of  Tnori  "  ;  sec  bolow. 
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In  1805  a  tanuki  lived  above  the  ceiling  of  a  house  in 
Onuki-mura,  a  village  in  Katori  district,  Shimosa  province.  At 
the  request  of  a  guest,  who  wished  to  see  the  writii^  of  the 
tanuki,  the  master  of  the  house  took  some  paper  and  a  pencil, 
struck  fire  upon  it  from  a  flint  (as  upon  an  offerii^)  and  placed 
it  in  the  room.  After  a  while  paper  and  pencil  flew  of  them* 
selves  to  the  ceiling  and  were  soon  found  to  have  been  used  by 
the  tanuki,  for  there  were  some  characters  on  the  paper,  and 
also  the  words,  "  Tanuki,  108  years  old  ".  The  next  year  the 
animal  wrote,  "  109  years  ",  a  proof  that  it  was  true,  said  the 
people.  Sometimes  the  tanuki  would  descend  from  the  ceilii^ 
into  the  room  and  come  to  the  master  of  the  house,  and  one  day 
the  master  jokingly  said  to  it :  "As  you  understand  magic  art, 
you  must  show  something  rare  on  such  and  such  a  day, 
because  I  intend  to  invite  some  guests  then."  When  the  fixed 
day  came  and  tlie  guests  were  assembled,  the  host  told  them 
what  he  had  said  to  the  tanuki,  and  everybody  was  on  tlie 
tiptoe  of  expectation.  All  at  once  the  garden  changed  into  a 
broad  dyke,  and  all  sorts  of  merchants  were  there,  building 
large  shops  or  exhibiting  their  wares  on  mats.  From  all  sides 
buyers  came,  and  it  was  a  busy  market  scene.  At  last  the 
vision  disappeared.  This  caused  the  rumour  about  the  tanuki 
to  spread  more  and  more,  and  a  lot  of  people  asked  to  sec  the 
writing,  ill  persons  came  to  be  cured,  greedy  ones  came  for 
gain,  and  each  prayer  uttered  was  said  to  be  heard  by  the 
tanukL  As  the  number  of  pilgrims  continually  increased,  tlie 
rumour  reached  the  ears  of  the  Yedo  authorities.  An  official 
was  secretly  sent  to  the  place  and  made  a  close  search  into  the 
matter,  but  as  it  appeared  to  be  no  mere  scheme  of  a  yamabushi 
or  such  kind  of  fellow,  and  took  place  in  the  house  of  a 
samurai,  who  was  castellan  of  a  great  daimyo,  the  official  did 
not  find  any  ground  for  complaint  and  went  away  back.  But 
from  that  time  nobody  was  allowed  to  enter  the  tanuki-house 
without  introduction.  Moreover,  it  was  said  that  the  tanuki  at 
last  did  not  ai)pcar  any  more.     Later,  shortly  before  1825,  a 
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tanuki  was  exhibited  in  Ryogoku  (in  Yedo),  but  the  authorities 
prohibited  the  show,  for  fear  that  this  tanuki  would  become  as 
&mous  as  that  of  Dnuki-mura.' 

In  the  Kwansei  era  (i  789-1 800)  a  tanuki  had  taken  the 
shape  of  a  woman  and  stood  night  after  night  on  a  cross-roads 
at  a  mountain  inn,  in  order  to  seduce  men.  Afterwards  the 
animal  made  a  hole  in  a  garden  near  by  and  lived  there.* 

The  Shdsan  cJiomon  kishu*  tells  about  foxes  which,  on 
being  disturbed  by  tlie  throwing  of  a  stone,  took  vei^eance  by 
preventing  the  culprit  from  passing  along  a  narrow  path.  They 
did  this  by  means  of  long  daimyo  processions  and  by  knocking 
at  the  victim's  gate  in  the  middle  of  the  night  and  causing  him  to 
go  out  in  vain.  Their  shape  was  quite  human,  but  their  cry  was 
somewhat  hoarse.*  Further,  a  so-called  '* kuda''  (flf,  pipe)  is 
mentioned,  "  a  strange  beast  of  the  size  of  a  cat,  with  a  cat's 
head,  the  trunk  of  a  river  otter,  dark  grey  hair  over  the  whole 
body,  and  a  big  tail ;  in  short,  a  kind  of  large  squirrel,  which  is 
called  **  kuda  "  by  the  people  of  Shinano  province  and  is  well 
known  as  a  spook-beast"^  This  beast  caused  a  farmer's  wife 
to  cry  in  the  night,  and  it  was  killed  in  the  dark  by  the  physician 
who  was  called  in.^ 

A  devout  old  tanuki  in  human  sliapc,  with  a  rosary  in 
hand,  had  a  talk  with  an  old  woman  every  evening,  and  at  last 
predicted  that  he  would  fall  into  a  trap  and  die  on  tlie  next  day 
thereafter.  He  said  that  he  could  not  avoid  this  fate,  and  that 
his  body  would  be  without  wounds  and  with  a  half-white  tail. 
And  he  was  found  just  so  and  buried,  and  a  funeral  service  was 
conducted  on  his  behalf  by  the  abbot  of  a  neighbouring  monastery 
at  the  request  of  the  old  woman,  who  also  erected  a  stone  monu- 
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ment  on  the  tanuki's  grave.^     In  the  same  way  an  old  fox  knew 
of  his  unavoidable  death  beforehand.' 

A  bad  tanuki  trick  is  told  on  p.  614  (Ch.  V).  A  nian  had 
promised  his  sweetheart  to  go  to  a  wood  in  the  evening,  in 
order  that  they  might  commit  suicide  tc^ether.  But  his  love 
of  life  was  stronger  than  his  love  for  the  girl,  and  he  did  not 
turn  up.  A  tanuki,  who  was  aware  of  it  and  saw  the  girl 
waiting  in  vain,  took  the  shape  of  her  lover  and  going  with  her 
into  the  depth  of  the  wood,  threw  a  string  over  a  branch  of  a 
tree  and  hung  the  girl  at  one  end  and  himself  at  the  other. 
But  he  forgot  that  he  was  much  lighter  than  the  girl,  being  only 
a  tanuki,  and  the  result  was  that  he  was  pulled  into  the  air  and 
strangled,  while  the  girl's  feet  just  barely  touched  the  ground. 
So  she  was  found  alive,  although  unconscious,  and  the*  dead 
tanuki  was  hanging  over  her  head. 

Inoue  Enrvo,  whose  •  excellent  work,  the  Yokwaigaku 
kogif  "  Lectures  on  Folklore  ",*  we  have  mentioned  already 
very  often,  gives  information  which  he  obtained  from  country 
folk.  Included  in  it  are  the  following  stories. — A  farmer  in 
Shimozuke  province  had  thrown  a  stone  at  a  strange  bird  which 
he  saw  sitting  by  the  roadside.  On  returning  home  he  sud- 
denly fell  ill,  and  no  medicines  could  cure  him.  His  condition 
grew  worse  and  worse,  and  he  fell  into  a  state  of  madness  which 
made  his  father  think  that  the  sickness  was  the  work  of  foxes  or 
tanuki.  An  exorcist  (shugenja,  yamabushi)  was  called  and 
requested  to  fast  and  pray  on  behalf  of  the  patient.  The  man 
put  the  *' sacred  instruments "  *  against  the  wall  and  recited 
•  some  tantras  (magical  formulae)  before  them.  Then  he  sat 
down  with  his  back  to  the  wall.     The  patient,  who  was  so  weak 

1.  Ch.  IV,  p.  576. 

2.  Ch.  IV,  p.  585. 
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that  he  could  not  get  up,  was  lying  beside  him  on  a  mattress, 
and  a  great  number  of  spectators  (amongst  whom  was  the  man 
who  wrote  of  the  matter  years  afterwards  to  Indue)  stood 
before  and  behind  him.  The  exorcist  requested  that  one  of 
them  come  before  him,  and  an  old  woman  went  to  the  front. 
But  soon  she  appeared  to  be  no  good  medium,  and  a  man  of 
about  forty  years  took  her  place.  After  having  washed  and 
purified  himself  he  sat  down  opposite  the  exorcist,  with  closed 
eyes  and  the  gohei  in  his  hands.  The  others  sat  about  him  in 
a  circle,  imitating  the  exorcist  and  reciting  together  magic 
formulae.  After  a  while  the  gohei  in  the  medium*s  hands 
began  to  move,  first  gently,  then  faster,  till  at  last  it  was  shaking 
violently.  The  others,  seeing  the  effect  of  the  tantras,  recited 
with  still  louder  voices,  till  the  gohei  shook  so  very  violently 
indeed  that  it  struck  upon  the  ground.*  Then  the  tantra  recit- 
ing stopped  and  the  exorcist  asked  the  medium  in  a  low  voice  : 
"  From  whence  do  you  come  and  whither  are  you  going  ?  ** 
But  there  came  no  answer.  Thereupon  the  exorcist  ordered 
him  to  show  the  directions  with  the  gohei,  and  the  medium 
pointed  first  to  the  South  and  then  to  the  North-East.  The 
exorcist,  however,  was  not  yet  satisfied,  and  by  more  tantras 
and  mudras  (finger-distortions)  he  at  last  forced  the  medium  to 
talk.  The  fox  speaking  through  his  mouth  said :  "  I  am 
afraid  of  my  surroundings  and  want  to  go  away.  The  reason 
why  I  have  possessed  the  master  of  this  house  is  tliat  he  hit  me 
with  a  stone  when  I  was  sitting  near  a  temple  in  the  shape  of  a 
bird.  I  would  take  vengeance  on  him,  but  now  I  am  so  afraid 
(of  the  tantras  and  finger-cliarms)  that  I  am  going  away  immedi-  ' 
ately.  Please  give  me  twelve  mon."  Those  who  heard  this  said 
unanimously :  '*  It  must  be  an  old  fox  who  wants  to  cross  a 
river  in  human  shape.  There  is  a  river  in  the  direction  he  has 
indicated,  and  the  ferry  fee  is  twelve  men.  Therefore  you  must 
give  the  money  to  tliis  man  (tlie  medium)   and  also  food  of 

I.    Conip.  Lowell  1.1. 
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which  foxes  are  fond."  Then  the  naedium  was  carried  out  of 
the  house.  He  cried  continually,  '*  Kon,  kon",  and  fell  sound 
asleqi  on  the  back  of  the  man  who  carried  him.  The  money 
and  food  that  were  given  to  him  disappeared  out  of  his  hands 
(the  fox  taking  them).  After  a  while  the  medium  awoke,  but 
he  was  still  stupified  and  did  not  remember  anything  of  what  he 
had  said  in  hb  trance.  He  had  only  a  little  pain  in  his  hands 
and  feet.^ 

So  wrote  the  eye-witness,  who  had  seen  the  thing  in  his 
youth.  It  is  evident  that  the  fox,  on  being  transferred  by 
means  of  the  tantras  from  the  patient  into  the  gohei  and  thence 
into  the  medium,  had  been  compelled  to  go  out  of  the  latter  by 
more  tantras  and  mudras.  He  had  taken  the  money  and  the 
food  with  him  and  left  the  medium  unconscious  behind.  In  the 
same  way  many  fox-possessed  patients  are  cured  by  the  priests 
of  a  Shingon  temple,  who  lead  Jthem  before  the  Buddha  image 
and  read  sutras  on  their  behalf.  The  body  of  the  patient  begins 
suddenly  to  shake,  and  the  priest  asks  the  fox  whence  he  comes 
and  why  he  has  possessed  the  patient,  and  the  fox  answers 
through  the  latter *s  mouth.  It  is  curious  that  people  who  dis- 
like sake  when  in  their  senses  are  fond  of  it  when  they  are 
possessed  by  a  fox.  Some  say  that  those  possessed  by  a  male 
fox  cry  "  Kon-kon  '*,  and  those  by  a  female,  "  Gya-gya  ".* 

In  the  Kaei  era  (1848-1853)  a  man  was  walking  in  the 
bright  moonshine  under  a  perfectly  clear  sky ;  when  lo !  all  of 
a  sudden  it  became  pitch-dark.  The  man,  a  fearless  fellow, 
calmly  sat  down  by  the  roadside  and  smoked  his  pipe  (foxes 
cannot  stand  smoke).  Gradually  it  became  as  bright  as  before, 
and  in  the  moonlight  an  old  fox  was  stealing  away  on  the 
other  side  of  the  road.  The  man  thought  to  himself:  "That 
fellow  would  haunt  me,  but  he  has  failed  because  I  was  not 
afraid."  ^ 

1.  VoL  IV,  p.  221. 

2.  Vol.  IV,  p.  220, 

3.  Vol.  IV,  p.  206. 
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The  hypnotic  power  of  an  old  fox  was  seen  in  another  case. 
A  farmer  was  walking  over  his  field  in  a  careless  and  queer  sort 
of  way,  treading  on  the  plants,  turning  from  left  to  right  and 
vice  versa,  and  swinging  his  dung  pail  automatically  from  left  to 
right.  An  old  fox  went  before  him,  and  the  man  followed  after 
and  swung  his  bucket  exactly  as  the  animal  walked  and  moved 
its  tail.  Another  farmer  who  saw  this,  drove  the  fox  away ; 
but  the  hypnotised  man  wished  to  follow  the  brute  and  said : 
"  I  have  also  business  in  that  village  over  there  ".  His  friend, 
however,  prevented  him  from  going,  and  brought  liim  back  to 
his  senses.  Thereupon  he  told  how  he  •had  run  behind  the  fox 
to  drive  him  away,  now  to  the  right,  now  to  the  left,  till 
a  neighbour  had  come  and  asked  to  go  with  him ;  so  they 
had  walked  together  to  a  village  near  by.  It  was  clear  that 
the  fox  had  taken  the  shape  of  that  neighbour  and  deceived 
the  man.^ 

A  similar  case  is  mentioned  on  p.  209  ;  but  there  it  was  an 
old  tanuki  which  exercised  the  hypnotic  power.  The  animal 
sat  on  a  tree  and  looked  at  a  farmer,  who,  walking  to  and  fro 
through  the  field,  thought  that  he  was  crossing  a  stream  and 
muttered :  "  Deep,  deep  **.  Another  who  saw  it  shot  the 
tanuki  dead,  and  at  the  same  time  that  the  brute  fell  out  of  the 
tree,  the  farmer  fell  on  the  ground  and  wailed  as  if  he  had  been 
hit.  Another  time  a  man  stood  before  the  dry  bed  of  a  brook, 
thinking  it  a  broad  stream,  which  he  could  not  cross.  Probably 
a  fox  played  him  this  trick.^ 

A  samurai*s  sword,  with  which  he  had  killed  a  spook-fox, 
which  stood  on  a  bridge  in  the  shape  of  a  woman,  became  a 
precious  heritage  of  his  family,  and  when  somebody  is  possessed 
by  a  fox  or  tanuki,  he  is  cured  at  once  by  the  laying  of  the 
sword  upon  his  head.^ 


1.  Vol.  IV,  p.  206. 

2.  Vol.  IV,  p.  207. 

3.  Vol.  IV,  p.  208. 
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In  1893  a  newspaper  gave  an  account  of  a  mysterious 
voice  in  the  air,  heard  in  Ome  village,  Yamanashi  prefecture, 
which  answered  all  questions  asked  of  it,  at  first  only  in  the 
night,  but  later  on  in  the  day-time  also.  It  knew  the  ages  of 
the  people,  also  events  occurring  here  and  there,  na}-  oven  ihc 
thoughts  of  men.  It  predicted  luck  or  calaniity  to  single 
persons  or  'to  whole  families,  and  prescribed  strange  but  very 
effective  medicines  for  sick  persons.  This  voice  was  ascribed 
to  a  fox.^ 

In  Shikoku,  where  no  foxes  are,  the  taniiki  are  looked 
upon  as  the  culprits,  when  strange  things  happen.  In  the  house 
of  a  peasant  in  Itano  district,  Awa  province,  some  years  ago, 
there  were  queer  goings-on.  A  kitchen-knife  moved  without 
being  touched,  a  fish  disappeared  out  of  a  pot  in  which  it  was 
cooking,  a  messenger  of  a  creditor  came  for  money  and  got  it, 
but  two  days  afterwards  the  creditor  asserted  he  had  sent  no 
messenger  nor  received  any  money.  One  night  the  tail  of  the 
peasant's  horse  was  bitten  off,  and  another  night  the  horse  broke 
out  of  its  stable  and  ran  to  a  neighbouring  village.  There  was 
no  doubt  this  was  all  the  work  of  some  old  tanuki.  Although 
the  door  of  the  stable  was  carefully  closed,  yet  the  horse 
escaped  once  again.  When  the  stable  was  examined,  the  door 
was  closed  as  before,  and  nothing  particular  was  to  be  seen,  but 
spread  over  the  floor  lay  the  money  which  the  false  messenger 
had  received.  In  the  same  province,  in  Tomioka  village,  an 
old  tanuki  was  believed  to  liave  bitten  off  the  greater  parts  of 
some  big  tai  fishes,  which  a  few  villagers  had  carried  to  a  temple 
in  the  mountains.' 

So  far  the  legends  on  foxes  and  badgers.  Ixt  us 
now  see  what  the  principal  works  of  the  seventeenth, 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  say  about  these  animals 
in  general. 


1.  VoL  IV,  p.  201,  comp.  above  p.  27. 

2.  VoL  IV,  p.  204  sq. 
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CHAPTER     III. 

Ideas  about  foxes  and  badgers,  prevalent  in  the 
Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries. 

The  Honcho  shokkan^,  written  in  1697,  gives  interestii^ 
details  concerning  the  popular  ideas  of  that  time  about  foxes. 
We  read  there ^    the  following.     "When  people   hear  them 

crying,  they  precjict  good  luck  or  calamity The  fox-fire 

is  made  by  means  of  their  tails,  or,  according  to  others,  by 
means  of  human  skulls,  dry  horse  bones  and  old  wood  that  has 
been  lying  under  the  ground  ;  what  is  true  I  do  not  know.  If 
people  liave  fever  or  become  mad  or  melancholy,  or  if  a 
woman  has  died  in  childbed  and  strange  things  happen  after- 
wards, or  if  a  baby  cries  in  the  night  as  a  result  of  bad  dreams 
— this  is  all  mostly  the  work  of  foxes,  and  a  result  of  demoniacal 
possession.  Those  who  arc  haunted  by  foxes  are  commonly 
children,  women,  and  stupid,  very  timid  or  half  crazy  men. 
If  the  fox- possession  is  light,  the  fox  can  be  exorcised  by 
magicians  (S^  j^).  The  vital  spirit  ()f^)  of  the  fox  goes  in 
under  the  skin  and  makes  a  tumour  ;  if  one  examines  this 
tumour  well  and  rubs  it  hard  and  pricks  it  with  a  needle  or  a 
knife,  the  fox  goes  away.  Further,  if  one  lets  loose  a  very 
good  hunting  dog,  tlic  dog  knows  the  smell  of  the  fox  and 
barks  continually  and  wants  to  bite  the  patient ;  then  the  fox 
goes  away.  If  the  possession  is  a  serious  one,  the  fox  will  not 
leave  for  years,  and  the  jxiticnt  becomes  a  good-for-nothing.  If 
the  fox  has  enmity  (^  ^,)  against  the  patient  and  does  not  go 
out  of  him,  he  finally  takes  the  patient's  life.  Others  say  that 
if  a  fox  changes  into  a  woman  and  has  sexual  intercourse  with  a 


1.  :^mi  fi^^  written  in  1697  by  IIiRANO  HiTsiDAi,  -^  5f  3^  ;;^ ;  sec 

alx>vc  p.  57,  where  wc  referred  to  tliis  book  in  respect  to  the  name  "  Viikan  ". 

2.  ("h.  XT,  Section  Animals,  p.  20. 
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man,  this  nian  dies  or  if  not,  the  fox  itself  dies.^  But  this  is 
very  strange  and  illogical.  Further,  it  is  said  that  if  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  somebody  is  possessed  by  a  fox  or  not,  shikivd 
leaves '  must  be  cooked  and  given  as  a  medicine  to  the  patient. 
One  possessed  by  a  fox  dislikes  this  very  much,  and  refuses  to 
take  the  medicine,  but  those  who  are  really  ill,  take  it,  even 
though  they  dislike  it.     This  is  logical." 

*'  Of  late  there  are  sorcerers  in  Japan  who  have  foxes  in 
their  service.  They  say  that  they  have  studied  the  Izwia 
doctrine  *.  This  doctrine  can  be  described  as  follows :  They 
seek  the  den  of  a  fox  and  always  keep  a  pregnant  fox  and  tame 
it.  When  the  time  of  bringing  forth  its  young  has  come,  they 
are  still  more  careful  in  guarding  the  fox.  When  the  cub  has 
grown  up,  the  mother  fox  comes  with  it  to  the  sorcerer  and 
requests  him  to  give  it  a  name.  He  does  so,  whereupon  the 
mother  bows  and  goes  away  with  it.  If  afterwards  the  sorcerer 
encounters  any  sort  of  difficulty,  he  secretly  calls  the  young  fox 
by  its  name,  and  the  animal  comes  to  him,  being  invisible.  If 
the  sorcerer  asks  it  about  some  secret  matter,  the  fox  always 
knows  and  can  tell  him.  The  bystanders  cannot  see  the  fox. 
As  the  sorcerer  tells  wonderful  things,  the  people  consider  him 
a  god.  But  if  he  afterwards  does  something  impure,  or  is  idle, 
the  fox  never  comes  again  and  at  the  last  the  sorcerer  is 
ruined." 

"  From  olden  times  the  following  tradition  has  prevailed 
among  the  people :  The  fox  is  the  divine  messenger  of  Inari.  All 
the  foxes  of  Japan  come  as  pilgrims  to  the  temple  of  Inari  at  Kyoto. 

1.  Comp.  above  p.  26. 

2.  Tlie  shikimi  (U)  is  "  the  Illicium  religiosum,  an  evergreen  tree  of  the 
order  Magnoliaceae  growing  wild  in  the  mountains  of  warm  regions.  The  leaves 
have  a  fragrant  odor  and  are  used  to  adorn  the  vases  offered  to  ^uddha.  An 
incense  is  prepared  from  the  dried  leaves  by  reducing  them  to  powder.'*  See 
"  Useful  plants  of  Japan,"  published  by  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Japan,  s  v. , 
from  which  book  Mr.  G.  Tsuda  was  kind  enough  to  give  nic  llic  nlxnv  i  nfonna- 
tion. 

3*    IK  Mi  i£>  I^una  uo  hO ;  sec  below. 
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They  can  jump  over  torii,  and  haunt  (men).  According  to 
their  skill  in  haunting  they  obtain  various  ranks  from  Inari." 

"  Formerly  I  heard  an  old  sorcerer  remark  :  '  The  god- 
dess Inari  is  the  child  of  Susanoo  no  Mikoto,  namely  Uga  no 
mitama}  Whether  or  not  in  very  olden  times  the  fox  was 
Inari*s  messenger,  I  do  not  know.  But  in  every  village,  and 
in  every  house,  there  were  foxes  which  always  hid  themselves 
and  were  invisible.  Therefore,  wherever  there  was  a  space 
between  villages  and  between  houses,  a  litde  shrine  was  sure 
to  be  built  and  a  fox-god  was  worshipped  under  the  name 
•*  Inari  "  ;  this  divinity  was  prayed  to  for  luck  and  believed  to 
be  a  protection  against  calamity.'  " 

"  A  fox  does  not  fear  death,  and  if  one  cuts  open  its  belly 
in  order  to  take  out  the  liver  for  preparing  the  medicine  called 
U-sai-en  ^  the  animal  does  not  move  or  tremble  or  even  wince  ; 
when  all  its  viscera  are  taken  out,  it  dies  just  as  if  it  is  lying 
quietly  with  its  head  on  a  hillock.  Although  the  fox  is  full  of 
suspicion,  yet  it  cannot  resist  the  smell  of  rat  fried  in  oil  (abura- 
age),  and  is  killed  (in  consequence  of  this  weakness).  Therefore 
the  Japanese  hunters  catch  them  in  traps,  in  which  they  put  a 
dead  rat,  fried  in  oil,  as  a  bait.  Nowadays  people  do  not  eat 
fox  flesh,  but  they  take  the  fat  and  prepare  an  unguent  from 
it,  which  being  applied  on  boils  has  a  marvellously  beneficial 
effect." 

A  work  of  the  same  period,  the  Yamato  Honso^t  says  that 
this  animal  produces  fire  by  striking  its  tail,  but  at  the  same 
time   the   autiior  remarks  :     '*  When  the  fox  breathes  out,  its 

breath  is  as  a  fire,  and  this  is  called  fox-fire  " "  When  the 

ice  on  lake  Suwa,  in  Shinano  province,  gets  strong,  the  foxes 
[)ut  car  to  it  and  pass  over,  and  then  men  pass  over  also  ;  but  if 
the  listening  takes  place  in  s[)ring,  the  people  do  not  pass  over 


'•     JQ*  -fS  =^  Si  "  ^J^c  Soul  of  the  Kicc  in  ih'j  Slorc-houbcs '',  sec  below. 
2.     Sec  above  p.  62. 

3-     X  ?1I  ^  V'-*    wrillcn  l.y  Kaii;\ka  Aisinoim,  fl  Kl  J5  f|,   who  lived 
1629-1714.      C  h.    Wl,  :..\.   l\i.\. 
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any  more.  If  a  man  is  possessed  and  has  become  mad,  they 
bum  wolf  dung  and  make  him  sniff  in  (the  smoke),  or  they 
make  him  drink  a  cup  of  thin  tea  (which  foxes  dislike),  or  else 
they  prick  the  patient  with  the  tail  (that  is,  with  the  needles 
which  are  on  both  sides  of  the  tail)  of  the  ei  fish ;  this  lias  a 
good  effect,  they  say." 

KojiMA  FuKYU^  says:  "The  fox  is  an  animal  of  Dark- 
ness* to  the  uttermost  degree.  Therefore  the  external  evil 
(that  is,  the  fox)  enters  people  whose  Light-spirit^  has  diminish- 
ed. In  general  exaggeration  of  joy,  anger,  sorrow,  pleasure, 
love,  hatred  and  greed  causes  man  to  lose  his  original  character 
and  to  become  empty,  and  only  possessed  of  the  spirit  of  Dark- 
ness^. How  could  it  happen  otherwise  on  such  occasions  but 
that  bad  demons  should  enter  into  him  ?  " 

In  the  Wakan  sansai  sue^  we  read  the  following: — "In 
Japan  there  are  foxes  in  all  the  provinces  except  Shikoku.  As 
a  rule  they  attain  to  a  very  old  age,  that  of  several  hundred 
years.  All  foxes  have  human  names,  as  for  example  in  Yamatoi 
Genkuro,  and  in  Omi,  Kosaemon.  According  to  tradition  they 
are  the  divine  messengers  of  (Jga  no  niitama^  "  the  Soul  of  the 
Rice  in  the  granaries  ".  The  foxes  of  Japan  are  all  servants  of 
the  Inari  temple  at  Kyoto,  and  the  people  build  Inari  shrines  in 
order  to  worship  them.  Foxes  which  are  worshipped  in  this 
way  are  of  higher  rank  than  others.  When  a  fox  is  distressed, 
he  generally  cries  like  a  little  child  (gya-gya),  and  when  he  is 

I.  ^  ft  -^  ^,  in  h's  "  Ihishoku  luakumoiuhin  ",  flW  ]iK  ffl  3^,  written 
in  1710  and  printed  in  1737;  quoted  by  Inoue,  Yokivaigaktt  kdgi\  Vol.  IV, 
p.  180. 

2'  1%  R»  i"j"»  ^"  animal  belonging  to  the  principle  Yin  (g^,  Jap.  in  or  on) 
upiX)site  to  that  of  Yatt^f  ^  (Jap.  yO). 

3-  W  SL*  y^^^»»  Yang-si^irit. 

4-  e  «l,  in-lii- 

5-  W  91  H  ^  H  H",  "  Japanese-Chinese  picture  book  aI>out  the  three 
Powers  (Heaven,  Earth  and  Man)",  a  Japanese  recasting  of  the  Chinese 
encycloi^edia  San  fs*<:i  t^u  hwui^  H  ^  H  "fr,  written  in  1 7 13,  by  Ti:rajinl\ 
RyuAN,  ^  ft  K  ^-    ^ii-  XXXVIII  (Auuwals),  p.  590,  s.v.  Fox. 
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joyful,  he  cries  as  if  one  were  beating  a  pot  (kon-kon).  By 
nature  he  is  afraid  of  dogs,  and  when  he  is  pursued  by  a  dog, 
he  discharges  such  stinking  urine,  that  the  dog  cannot  approach 
him.  If  he  wants  to  haunt  mankind,  he  puts  a  skull .  upon  his 
head  and  bows  towards  the  Great  Bear,  whereupon  he  changed 
into  a  man.  He  deludes  people,  avenges  harm  done  to  Win 
and  proves  himself  thankful  for  kindnesses  received.  He  likes 
azuki-meshi  (rice  and  red  pea-beans  mixed  and  boiled)  and 
abura-age  (things  fried  in  oil  or  grease)  very  much." 

"  As  to  fox-possession,  the  wicked  spirit  (that  is,  tlie  spirit 
of  the  fox)  enters  the  patient  between  the  side  of  the  shoulder 
and  the  armpit,  and  at  that  spot  a  tumour  develops.  The  pulse 
of  the  patient  becomes  irregular  and  generally  the  thumb  shakes 
violently.  If  a  person  who  is  well  versed  in  the  matter  pricks 
the  patient  with  a  hot  needle,  the  fox  goes  away.  Or  if  one  is 
in  doubt  (whether  it  is  fox-possession  or  not),  he  gives  the 
patient  a  dose  of  roasted  shikimi  leaves.  One  who  is  possessed 
by  a  fox  will  not  swallow  this  at  all,  but  if  the  illness  is  real  the 
patient  will  swallow  it  readily,  even  though  he  dislikes  the  smell 
and  the  taste.  ^ 

Regarding  the  tamikiy  the  same  encyclopaedia  ^  says  tliat  its 
flesh  cures  piles  and  running  ulcers,  if  it  is  eaten  three  times  in 
the  form  of  soup  ^  An  old  poem  by  Jaku-ren  ^  seems  to  s'.ow 
that  in  liis  time^  the  belly-drum  was  already  known,  for  it  runs 
as  follows : 

"  An  old  monastery,  where  nobody  lives, 
Where  even  the  bells  give  never  a  sound. 
And  tanuki  alone  beat  the  temple  drum." 

1.  Comp.  alx)vc  p.  99. 

2.  Ch.  XXX  VI 1 1  (Animals),  p.  589,  s.v.  lanuki. 

3.  Comp.  the  Scki  no  Ala  kuzcy  BB  ^^  1^  M.*  written  by  SlIlKAK.WVA 
Raku-o,  ^  J||  *j*  f^,  "  The  merry  old  man  of  Shirakawa  ",  that  is,  the  famous 
statesman  Matsudaika  Sadanohu,  who  lived  1758-1829  and  wrote  after  his 
political  fall  ^1812),  Jlyakka  sctsuriny  VOL  jH  .L  \S\  P-  973»  where  we  read 
alx)ut  tanuki  juice  and  the  good  ciTect  of  the  ashes  of  a  burned  tanuki  head  in 
curing  an  illne^  which  makes  the  patient  absent-minded  and  forgetful. 

4-     £l  iS,  that  is,  Fi  JIWARA  no  Sadanaga,  who  died  in  1202. 
3.    'Ihc  twelfth  tculury. 
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Tlie  tanuki  arc  short-legged  animals  and  cannot  run  fast,  but 
they  are  very  agile  tree-climbers.  Old  tanuki  can  transform 
themselves  and  haunt  people  and  places  just  as  foxes  can. 
Sometimes  they  drum  on  their  bellies  in  order  to  amuse  them- 
selves ;  this  is  called  "  the  tanuki-belly-drum."  Sometimes 
they  enter  a  house  in  the  mountains,  and  sit  at  the  fireside  ;  and 
when  they  become  warm  their  private  organs  swell  up  and 
become  even  larger  than  their  bodies. 

The  kaze-danuki  or  "  wind-badger  "  is,  according  to  the 
Chinese  author  of  the  encyclopedia,  an  animal  of  the  same  size 
as  a  tanuki  or  otter,  with  the  form  of  a  monkey,  but  smaller. 
Its  eyes  are  red  and  its  tail  is  so  short  that  it  looks  as  if  it  had 
no  tail  at  all.  Its  colour  is  blue,  yellow  and  black.  "  In  the 
day-time  it  lies  motionless,  but  at  night  it  jumps  up  in  the  wind 
and  flies  like  a  bird  through  the  air.  When  people  catch  it  in  a 
net  and  look  at  it,  it  is  ashamed  and  knocking  its  head  on  the 
ground  begs  for  mercy.  If  one  attacks  it,  it  dies  suddenly,  but 
if  it  is  then  laid  with  its  mouth  toward  the  wind,  it  revives 
after  ci  while.  'It  only  really  dies  when  one  breaks  its  bones 
and  crushes  its  brain.  One  author  says :  *  If  one  wishes  to 
cut  it  with  a  sword,  the  sword  does  not  cut,  and  if  one  wishes 
to  burn  it,  this  also  is  impossible.  If  one  strikes  it,  it  is  as  if  the 
skin  were  of  iron ;  if  one  breaks  its  head,  it  stands  up  again 
when  it  gets  its  wind.  It  only  dies  if  one  stops  up  its  nose 
with  acorus  gramineus.^ '  The  Japanese  author  adds  :  "  There 
are  many  kaze-danuki  in  the  mountain  forests  of  Ling  Nan*, 
but  I  have  not  heard  that  there  are  any  in  Japan.'* 

So  far  the  Wakan  sansai  zue.  The  flying  through  the  air 
of  this  creature   reminds  us  of  the    kama-itachi^  ox  "sickle- 

1.  Sekisho,  ^  g.  Vgl.  de  Groot,  Rel.  Syst.  of  China  IV,  p.  321,  alx)ut 
the  Acorus  Calamus,  H  f{|,  ch*ang-p*u.  The  Yang  power  of  this  plant,  the 
name  of  which  is  written  as  a  double  sun  (g),  can  conquer  the  animal  of  the 
Darkness,  Yin. 

2.  IJI  ^,  in  Giina. 

3-    IKR- 
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weasel  *\  We  find  the  kaze-danuki  mentioned  in  the  Sanshu 
kidan^t  where  a  one-legged,  square-faced,  ugly  and  malicious 
looking  woman,  who  stood  in  the  dead  of  night  on  the 
top  of  the  balustrade  of  a  bridge  and  laughed  loudly  in 
order  to  terrify  drunken  people,  is  supjDOScd  by  the  author, 
HOTTA  BAKUSU^^  to  be  perhaps  a  furi^  or  *' wind-tanuki  ", 
since  the  being  could  both  walk  and  fly.  Further,  Shosan,  the 
writer  of  the  Shosan  chotuon  kishu^,  quotes  the  Wakan 
samai  zue^  but  thinks  that  the  wind-tanuki  and  the  sickle-weasel 
are  different  things,  although  belonging  to  the  same  general 
class  ;  for  the  shape  of  the  former  is  visible,  but  the  latter  never 
so. 

In  respect  to  \,\\q  fox-fire  (kitsune-bi),  the  Wakun  no  shiori^ 
says  :  '*  Tlie  breath  of  the  fox  is  called  fox-fire  ;  some  authors 
say  that  the  fox  makes  fire  by  striking  its  tail.  Fox-fire  is  said 
to  burn  with  a  bluish  light ;  it  is  a  demoniacal  ignis  fatuus.° " 

Shosan^  remarks  that  often  in  drizzling  nights  a  large 
number  of  lights  appear.  Somebody  once  hid  himself  in  the 
midst  of  growing  corn  and  saw  the  foxes  approaching ;  but 
when  he  cried  out,  they  extinguished  their  lights  and  stood  still. 
Afterwards  he  found  a  lot  of  horse  bones  near  by,  which  were 
probably  the  torches  the  foxes  had  held  in  their  mouths.  In 
other  regions  horse  hoofs  were  believed  to  be  the  means  by 
which  the  foxes  produced  the  lights.  According  to  Kiuchi 
Sekitei®  they  have  a  shining  pearl,  the  '*  kitsune  no  tama  ", 
at  the  end  of  their  tails,  but  Shosan  thinks  this  to  be  some- 
thing different  from  the  fox-fire.     This  pearl  reminds  us  of  the 

I.     Written  in  1779,  sec  above  p.  74.  n()te  3  ;  Ch.  V,  pp.  949  sfj. 

2.  as  ffl  ^  * ;  p-  952. 

3.  %^  m,  kaze-danuki. 

4.  Written  in  1849,  see  above  p.  92,  note  3 ;  Ch.  11,  p.  470. 

5-    ^  i'n  Sl»  written  by  Tanikawa  Kotosuga,   ^  )\\  ±^  }g,  who  lived 
1 706- 1 776;  Vol.  I,  ch.  VII,  p.  10. 

7.  Shosan  chonton  kishu^  Ch.  1,  p.  432. 

8.  Tfc  ft  :n  ¥'  J"  ^"s  *'  Uiikon5hi'\  t5  ffi  j£,  UTittcn  in  1772. 
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Chinese  ideas  ^  about  the  miraculous  pearl  which  foxes  hold  in 
their  mouths  and  which  probably  represents  the  fox  soul.  One 
of  the  two  wooden  foxes  before  the  Inari  shrines  frequently  has 
a  pearl  in  its  mouth,  and  the  other  a  key  -. 

Shosan  mentions  also  the  explanation  of  Hada  Kanae  ^  in 
his  Isshdiva  ^,  where  somebody  pretends  to  have  seen  that  the 
light  IS  caused  by  the  breaiJi  of  the  foxes. 

As  to  the  cutting  of  hair  ascribed  to  foxes,  about  which 
we  read  in  the  Chinese  books  ^,  I  have  found  this  only  once 
mentioned  in  Japanese  literature,  aamely,  in  the  Wakun  no 
shiori^\  where  we  read  :  '*  In  the  (Chinese  book)  K'ic4an  ki'^^ 
a  transformed  fox  is  said  to  have  cut  the  hair  of  a  hundred  and 
thirty  men.  Not  long  ago  the  same  thing  happened  in  Yedo 
and  in  Okayama  in  Bizen  province." 


CHAPTER     IV. 

Fox-sorcery,  Izuna  and  Dagini  Ten. 

Here  and  there  in  old  Japanese  works  we  have  found 
passages  about  men  who  had  foxes  in  their  scnnce  in  order 
to  exercise  magic  poivcr.  And  in  close  connection  there- 
with is  mentioned  the  doctrine  of  Dagini  Ten  and  that  of 
Iznna, 


1,  See  above  p.  7. 

2.  Comp.  Bakin,  Emeki  zasshif  Ch.  1,  pr  9,  p.  23-b. 

4.  —  fif  £1,  "  Talks  of  one  night." 

5.  See  above  p.  7. 

6.  See  above  p.  104,  note  5 ;  Vol.  I,  Ch.  VII,  p.  6-b. 

7.  This  is  probably  the  Loh-yaiig  K^ie-inn  Xv,  ^  i%  flQ  £  §C»  written  by 
Yang  IIOen-chi,  S  ^  ^,  under  the  Wei  dynasty  (A.D.  386-557).  Comp.  DE 
Groot,  Reli^ous  System  of  Chi  nay  Vol.  V,  p.  598,  where  is  also  question  of  lljB 
Wei  djmasty. 
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Wc  read  first  about  the  "  Lcnv  of  Datni "  and  the  "  Dcva- 
King,  tfte  Vaierablc  Fox'^  in  the  Gempei  seismki  (1250),  where 
Kiyomori  (1118 — 1181)  met  this  Deva  and  decided  to  practice 
Daten's  Law  ^  In  the  same  work  a  Chinese  king  ife  said 
to  have  worshipped  Daten  in  order  to  ruin  the  Emperor 
Yiu  Wang  by  means  of  the  transformed  nine-tailed  fox,  Pao  Sz\ 
We  read  there  that  Daten  is  a  fox.* 

In  the  Kokon  chomonsliu  (1254)  a  priest  practic- 
ed the  DaginP  doctrine  for  the  sake  of  Fujiwara  no 
Tadazane  (i 078-1 162),  and  Dagini  herself  ate  the  offerings, 
having  taken  the  shape  of  a  fox,  and  appeared  in  Tadazane's 
dream  as  a  supernatural  woman,  a  heavenly  angel  (5^  ^,  devi) 
wh«  se  hair  afterwards  appeared  to  be  a  fox*s  tail.* 

The  word  "  kiisune-tsukai  *'^  "  employment  of  foxes  "  for 
magical  purposes,  appears  for  the  first  time  in  the  Yasittomi  ki, 
the  diary  of  Nakahara  no  Yasutomi,  who  there  relates  how  in 
1420  the  Shogun's  physician,  his  son  and  younger  brother,  as 
well  as  the  Chief-Diviner,  Sadamune  Ason,  were  accused  of 
having  foxes  in  their  service,  and  two  foxes  were  driven  out  of 
the  rooms  of  the  Shogun's  Consort  by  means  of  incantatioas. 
The  physician  was  banished  to  Sanuki  province". 

In  the  Keicho  era  (i  596-1614)  we  find  the  Deva-king,  the 
"Venerable  Fox",  under  a  Shinto  name,  Kiko  fnydjhr\  **  the 
Brilliant  God,  the  Venerable  Fox  ",  as  a  messenger  of  Inari, 
and  afterwards  his  descendant,  Osagitsune  (^  JS),  exercising 
the  same  function  and  at  the  same  time  that  of  king  over  all 
the  Foxes  of  Japan.** 


1.  See  above  p.  42 ;  F6  3«c  ?$»  ft  ffi  5^  X- 

2.  See  above  p.  43. 

3-  Ht  IE  /£  ffi.  Dagini  no  ho. 

4.  See  above  p.  44. 

5-  «<t- 

6.  See  above  p.  50  sq. 

7.  Hoiuho  koji    iuctt   ^///7,  .Ch,    III,   nr   79,   p.    17-a,   see   al>ove   j).    67; 

XX8Sf>l>- 

8.  Ibidem,  nr  87,  p.  3-b,  above  p.  68. 
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In  the  eighteenth  century  the  field  play  actor  in  Osaka, 
about  whom  we  read  in  the  Umpyo  zasshi  (before  1758), 
deluded  the  people  by  means  of  a  magical  fox,  which  showed 
a  false  target  to  those  who  shot  at  the  man's  exposed  stomach.^ 

The  IzMia  ^  doctrine  we  found  mentioned  in  the  Iloiidw 
shokkcm  (1697),  where  there  is  a  description  of  the  way  in 
which  a  sorcerer  obtained  his  fox  by  the  use  of  tliat  doctrine/ 
The  Kenen  i/un  ^  gives  the  following  explanation : — "  Izuna  is 
the  name  of  a  mountain  in  Shinano  province.  As  there  is  a 
Tengii  shrine  on  the  top  of  that  mountain,  the  doctrine 
practiced  there  is  called  after  the  mountain's  name.  It  is  the 
doctrine  of  the  Indian  Dagini  TeJt  **,  and  is  practiced  in  vain  if 
one  uses  old  incense." 

AsAKAWA  Zenan  *^,  who  quotes  this  passage,  remarks  that 
the  doctrine  of  this  Dagini  Ten  includes  perhaps  the  em- 
ployment of  foxes,  and  he  refers  to  the  above  mentioned 
passage  of  the  Kokon  cJwmofishu.  As  to  Izuna's  shape,  he 
adds :  "  In  Kami  Yoshida  village,  Kai  province,  there  have 
been  from  olden  times  in  the  house  of  Kosaru  lyo,  a  Shinto 
priest  of  mount  Fuji,  three  copi^er  images  of  Doryo,  Izuna  and 
Sengen  ( Asama)  ^  It  is  said  that  Izuna  and  Ddryo  are  both 
small  Tengu  each  standing  on  a  fox."  And  he  further  states** 
.that  Osugi  dono^  is  also  represented  in  nearly  the  same  way, 
viz.  as  a  small  Tengu  standing  on  a  fox.     These  facts  lead  him 

I.  See  above  p.  81. 

3.  See  above  p.  99. 

4-     fil  BH  'st  ilB»  written  by  Ogyu  MOkei,  ^  /fe  Jg  gl,  that  u>,  SoRAi,  ffl.  %y 
who  lived  1665-1728. 

^'     19  y\  tf  %>  ^"^  ^^^^  Zcn-an  zttihiisu,  ^  %  SI  lfE>  written  before  1853, 
Hyakka  setsurin,  VoL  I,  p.  672,  under  the  heading  "  Izuna   Gongen  ",  |St 
3^  "  Manifestation  of  (Mount)  Izuna." 

7-    lit  T>  «t  M  ^d  g| 

8,  I'g.  673. 

9.  %^- 
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to   think  that  there   is  some  connection  between   Tengu   and 
foxes  ^. 

In  the  Matsiinoya  g^vaishu  ^  we  read  the  following : 
Izuua  Sabiav  (a  Tengu)  of  Shinano  province  appears  in  a  iK)ein 
^on  the  Tengu  of  Kurania.  Tlie  name  is  written  ^  |^,  or 
^  m|.  On  Mount  Izuna  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Togakushi 
(^  ^)  in  Shinano  there  are  two  Shinto  temples,  the  Main 
Temple  (Hongu,  "if,  g)  and  the  Village  Temple  (Sato  no  Miya, 
M  ^  ^)»  ^vith  a  distance  of  about  one  ri  between  them.  The 
hand -washing  place  is  called  Ichi  no  soclii  ^' ;  its  length  is  5  cho, 
its  breadth  about  3  cho,  aod  in  the  midst  is  an  island.  The 
sand  of  this  pond  is  called  '  iziina'  (0j^  J^,  'rice-sand'), 
because  it  consists  of  white  grains  like  cooked  rice,  its  taste 
resembles  that  of  rice,  and  it  is  eatable.  The  name  Izuna  owes 
its  origin  to  this  *  rice-sand.'  With  reference  to  this  temple 
compare  the  Etsuyu  kbnoslib  \  According  to  the  temple 
tradition,  the  divinity  who  is  worshipped  there  is  Ukcmochi 
no  kavii  ^.  In  the  Baison  saiJiitsu  ^*  and  the  J  /  'akun  no  shiori "' 
it  is  said  that  the  Izuna  doctrine  is  a  worship  oi  foxes  and  that 
the  doctrine  of  Dagini  Ten  is  heterodox.  Jkit  sii.cc  in  the  poem 
on  the  Tengu  of  Kurama  Izuna  Saburo  (H  filS)  ^"^1  Fuji  Taro 
are  mentioned  among  the  Tcngii,  the  explanation  of  the  Izuna 
doctrine  as/<:;^  worship  is  not  acceptable.  Also  on  Takao  sail 
in  Musashi  province  and  on  Ilasuge  san  ('^  ^  ff )  and  Naka- 
zawa  yama  (Ff»  J|^)  in  S^igami  province  there  are  great  Shinto 
temples  of  Izuua  (longcii,  and  the  gods  worshii)[x^d  there  are 
all  Jcngu.     We  read  in  Ch.  Ill  of  the   Wakiin  no  sliiori  \\\\)X 


I.     Comp.  'JVausactions,  V'ul.  XXXVI,  Pari  II,  "  7//c  TtHi^u.^^ 

2-     fii  M  ^  S»  written  in  1839  by  Takaka  Tomokiyo,  Si  P3  ^  fn* 

4.    mMrr%t5>,  cii.  V. 

5.  ^  f^  %^i  tl**-'  (ioddc^s  of  l''«>(,rl.  Cdiiip.  l'L;n  n«)  niilania  <»m  M<ainl 
Inari,  and  her  CDnncclion  willj   the  iKj\. 

^-  l/i^  fl  ivC  "It.  wiitlcn  l>y  IIavamii  1 1  \kL'.N(.hu  ,  ;^  #  !,'(>  ^^'^^'^  lived 
1O42-1666. 
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this  god  is  worshipped  also   on  Izuna   yania   near   Scndai   in 
Mutsu,  and  on  Hinaga  take  (H  j§C  ^)  '^  Echizen." 

So  far  Takada  Tomokiyo.  Ixt  us  now  hear  thcx>pinion 
of  the  author  of  the  Rcij'u  zakki  \  who  has  the  following  to  say 
about  Izuna : — "  Of  late  there  are  persons  who  make  use  of 
foxes  and  call  this  the  Izuna  doctrine.  According  to  what  I 
have  heard,  these  foxes  are  very  small.  They  are  probably  of 
the  same  kind  as  the  so-called  kuda-iJiochi  and  osaki-tsukaU^ 
Then  he  quotes  the  passage  of  the  Matsunoya  givaishu  and 
says  :  "  It  is  not  certain  that  the  Kurama-Tengu  poem  affords 
any  real  proof.  And  is  there  any  clear  proof  of  the  assertion 
(of  Takada  Tomokiyo)  that  in  the  Izuna  temples  of  all  provinces 
Tengu  are  worshipped  ?  The  Izuna  rites  are  the  practice  of 
the  heterodox  doctrine  of  Dagini  Ten,  as  it  is  called,  and  they 
include  the  use  oi  foxes.  The  Tengu  may  have  rejoiced  in 
such  a  wicked  doctrine  and  mixed  themselves  up  in  it,  and  if 
they  lived  on  Mount  Izuna  they  may  have  been  called  Izuna 
Saburo." 

Another  work,  the  Boso  manroku',  gives  the  following: 
*' There  is  a  heterodox  doctrine,  the  cult  of  a  bad  devil 
(akuma,  3§  R)'  which  blinds  the  eyes  of  the  people,  namely 
the  so-called  magic  art  of  ffjuna  ({^  S  SP)-  I  do  not  know 
when  it  began  or  who  transmitted  it.  In  tlie  Yamato  honzo^ 
we  read  that  it  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Indian  Dagini  Ten,  The 
name  is  written,  |R  jM  and  |R  %.  It  is  said  that  Dagini  Ten 
got  the  name  of  Izuna  Saburo,  because  he  was  worshipped  on 
Izuna  yahia  at  Sendai  in  Oshii.  In  the  Sogi  inonogatari^  we 
read  that  two  persons  practiced  together  this   Izuna  doctrine. 


*•  M  R  5HI  IB,  "  A  miscellany  on  Supernatural  Animals  ",  probably  written 
in  the  beginning  of  the  iQlh  century;  it  is  our  principal  source  of  information  on 
Japanese  fox-lore  on  account  of  the  large  numl)er  of  works  to  which  it  refers. 

2.  ^  :-^  «ft  j&->  written  by  Ciiihara  Tei,  3p  %  g,  who  lived  1773-1840; 
Ilyakka  selsurin,  Vol.  I,  p.  1029,  under  the  heading  "  Izuna  ". 

3-  ^  fll  4C  iS,  written  !)efore  17 14,  sec  above  p.  100,  note  3. 

4-  ^  ffi  tt  JB>  written  by  the  priest  SoGl,  g?  £>  who  lived  1420-1502. 
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This  heterodox  cult  is  also  found  on  Togakuslii  yania  in 
Shinano,  Ilinagatakc  in  Echizen,  Takao  san  in  Musashi,  and 
Akiba  san  in  Totonii  province  in  the  Shinto  temple  of 
Sanjakubo^  Formerly  this  cult  was  transferred  from  Mount 
Togakushi  to  Mount  Akiba  (two  hundred  years  ago,  and  it 
comprises  twenty  different  rites'-^).  The  name  Dagini,  written  in 
four  different  ways,  namely  ^§M*  Pb'SjB'PblS^  ^^^ 

3^  ^  M»  ^^  originally  simply   another  name  (or  fox As  in 

the  Dagini  doctrine  foxes  are  always  used,  the  Buddhists  call 
Dagini  Ten  also  Hakiisliin  ko-d  Bosatsu  ^  the  '  Bodliisattva,  the 
white    Fox- King,'    or    Kiko    Tcnnj^,    the    '  Deva-King,    tlie 
Venerable  Fox,'  and  it  is  said  that  Inari's  shintai  (god-body) 
is  the  image  of  this   Dagini   Ten.      This   heterodox   doctrine 
has    existed    from   olden   times    up    to  the    present    day.     In 
order  to  drive  away  the  Izuna  sorcery,  the  leaves  of  the  mo 
plant  (i):};  1^,  mu-s6)  are  burned  ;  for  then  the  sorcery  cannot 
be  practiced.^     In  the  Chinese  book  Chen  li'^  we  read:     'The 
Cook     ("^1/  ^)    has    tlie    function    of    taking    away    the   bad 
influences   of  ku-sorccry";    he  burns  mo  plants  and  furriigates 
therewith    (those   who   are   possessed   by   means    of  sorcery), 
whereupon    (the  wicked  creature)  dies.'     As  tliis  evil  sorcery 
is  of  the  same  sort  (as  the  Dagini  or  Izuna  doctrine),  fumiga 
tion    with  the   mo  plant  must   be  a   good  means  of   driving 
it  out." 


1.  Comp.  alx)vc  j).  lo8,  ami  1  kimn^  enunicralion  of  ihc  Great  Tengu  of 
Ja^ian,  where  we  lind  Nait;ul)U  of  Takao,  Sanjakul^o  of  Akiba  and  Jiro  of  Izuna 
incnlioiicd  (Tran.sactic)n^i,  Vol.  XXXVl,  Tart  II). 

2.  Coiup.  liNtRj;  1.1.  IV,  p.  22S. 

3.    a  g  IE  1£  ^^  IS- 

4'     "iS  ?lli  ^  3l»  <^^'"ip-  ^'>«^vc  p.  42. 

5.  A  iiolcsays:  ''The  mu  plant  is  mciiliuncd  in  llic  Chinese  work  Pen 
is^'iw  kan^  //////',  ?{;  ?p  jj^^  W  ;  I  he  people  call  it  shi/ci/ni  (illicium  rcligiosum, 
comp.  above  [).  99,  iu'le  2)  aiitl  lay  it  as  an  oHerin^  Ixrforc  the  Buddba  images." 

6.  ]}\  u'l^,  C'erenionics  vi  the  Clicu  dynasty. 

7-  ^  4*i'  Ab«.>iit  the  kit  sorcery  by  means  of  small  reptiles  and  insects 
comp.  L'L  GkuuI,  Kel.  Sy^t.  V,  pp.  bjO-bOy. 
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The  Inari  jinjako^  six^aks  about  Izuna  and  Dagini  in  the 
following  way*: — "For  that  reason  (namely  because  three 
foxes  were  worsbipi>C(l  in  the  temple  behind  that  of  Inari  at 
Kyoto,  and  the  ixiople  had  begun  to  call  them  the  sacred 
messengers  of  that  divinity)  the  cult  of  the  Indian  fox-god 
Dagini  in  later  times  got  gradually  mixed  up  with  that  of 
Inari,  a  terribly  unreasonable  thing!  The  heterodox  cult  of 
this  Dagini  seems  to  have  spread  rapidly  in  Japan.  We  read  in 
the  Montoku  Jitsitroku^ ,  sub  dato  852,  second  month,  in  the 
biography  of  Fuji  warn  no  Takafusa,  Lord  of  Fxhizen,  the 
following  story :  '  In  spring  of  Tencho  4  (827)  he  was 
appointed  I^rd  of  Mino.  There  was  in  the  Mushiroda  district 
(of  Mino  province)  a  sorceress  (^  ffi)  whose  spirit  (^,  that  is, 
the  spirit  which  she  worshipped)  went  round  from  place  to 
place  and  secretly  devoured  the  hearts  of  mankind.  This 
special  kind  of  sorcery  spread  and  did  much  harm  to  the 
people.  For  a  long  time  the  officials  were  afraid  of  it  and  did 
not  dare  to  enter  the  district.  Takafusa,  however,  went  alone 
on  horseback  to  the  place,  arrested  the  entire  company  of  the 
sorceresses  and  punished  them  severely.  So  the  evil  was 
stopfXid.'  These  sorceresses  probably  used  the  heterodox 
doctrine  of  the  I^agini,  called  the  *  Devon rers  of  Human 
Hearts'.  The  kuda-mocJd^  and  osaki-tsukai '\  which  are 
very  much  feared  by  the  people,  and  are  found  in  Kdzuke, 
Shinano,  Izumo  etc.,  where  they  do  much  harm  by  means 
of  spook-foxes,  must  be  magic  arts  which  are  continuations 
of  that  heterodox  doctrine  of  the  '  Heart-devourers '.  It  is 
strictly  forbidden  to  practice  these  arts,  yet  they  are  still  in 
use." 


'•  10  IS  It  Jitfc  ^>  "  Reflections  on  the  Inari  temple,"  written  iy  1836  by 
SrcAWARA  Natsukage,  'B*  M  SC  S5»  whose  own  name  was  Makda  (jJIJ  fQ). 

2.  Ch.  II,  p.  26. 

3.  Written  in  878,  see  above  p.  17,  note  7;  Ch.  IV,  K.T.K.  Vol.  Ill,  p. 

487. 

4.  ^  j$,  the  keeping  of  so-called  kuda  or  "  pijMi-foxes."     See  below. 

5.  ^  U  ^,  the  employment  of  the  osaki  or  osnki-foxcs.     Sec  below. 
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As  to  these  "  Heart-devourers  '*  Maeda  gives  the  follow- 
ing explanation  : — "  In  the  Kokkyoshu  *  we  read  :  '  The  Dai- 
nichi  kyo  ^  Ch.  IV,  explains  the  matter  of  Dagini  and  Shingon. 
It  refers  to  the  work  Einmitsushb  ^,  which  says  :  *'  The  Dagini 
are  under  the  command  of  the  Yakshas,  can  steal  the  hearts  of 
men  by  their  magic  art,  and  can  devour  them.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  Dagini,  to  wit :  the  '  Real  kind  '  (J|  ^  and  '  Those  who 
belong  to  the  Mandara  *  (S  3f  fii  ^  or  'f')-  The  former  are 
called  "  Devourers  of  human  hearts  "  (kanshoku  jinshin,  Jflt  'ft 
A  >&)•  Although  they  can  do  miraculous  things,  are  free  in 
their  movements  and  bring  good  luck  to  those  who  worship 
them,  yet  their  cult  is  regarded  as  heterodox.  As  to  the 
Mandara-Dagini,  they  are  just  like  Nyorai  (Tathagatas),  and 
therefore  devour  all  the  filth  of  the  hearts  and  cause  men  to 
live  in  Nirvana." 

Maeda  further  speaks  about  the  Dagini  in  Kobo  Daishi's 
monastery,  Toji.  He  quotes  the  Shuyoshu^  where  we  read: 
"  Kob5  Daishi,  on  awakening  from  samadhi  (abstract  contem- 
plation), taught  Bishop  Hino-o  (;f§  ^,  his  pupil)  regarding  the 
Yakshas  of  Tqji.  He  said :  *  In  this  monastery  there  are 
wonderful  gods  called  Yashajin'''  (Yakshas)  and  Madara  jhi^^ 
who  inform  those  who  believe  in  them  and  worship  them  of 
coming  good  luck  and  calamity.  Their  shape  is  as  follows  : 
They  have  three  faces  and  six  arms.  These  three  faces  arc 
those  of  three  devas ;  the  middle  face  is  gold-coloured,  the  left 
one  white,  the  right  red.  The  middle  one  is  Sci  Ten  (^  ^), 
the  left  Dagirih  the  right  is  Bmzai  (^  :t).' " 


*•    @  •  IR»   ^^Titten  by  the  Buddhist  priest  Unsho,   jJ  (g,  who   lived 
1613-1693.  Ch.  IX. 

2.   :*:  Q  ff. 

4-     ^  3c  Vk*  written  by  Siil'KAKU,  ^  5C»  ^"  Imi)crinl  Prince   who   had 
l)Ccome  a  Buddhist  priest,  ft  |ft  3i,  and  lived  1149-1202. 

6.  nt»miiif' 
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The  Tenchb  gyoki  *  says  :  "  In  Tqji  there  are  guardian- 
devas;  they  are  messengers  of  Inari  Myojin,  and  are  called, 
*  Messengers  with  a  great  Bodhi  heart.*  **  It  may  be  mentioned 
that  the  god  of  Mount  Inari  was  the  principal  guardian  god  of 
Toji,  and  was  met  by  Kobo  Daishi  in  that  neighbourhood  in 
the  shape  of  an  old  man  with  a  rice  bundle  on  his  shoulder. 
Thus  there  was  close  connection  between  this  divinity  and  the 
monastery*.  According  to  Maeda  again,  in  olden  times  the 
Dagini  cult  was  very  secret ;  and  as  the  worshippers  were  afraid 
to  call  it  openly  by  its  name,  they  borrowed  the  name  of  other 
gods  aiyl  called  the  Dagini  "the  sacred  messengers  of  Inari  ", 
or  they  gave  a  Dagini  shrine  the  name  of  "  Temple  of  Fuku- 
daijin  ",  the  "  Great  God  of  Felicity  "  (|g  %  j^)  \  or  "  Temple 
of  the  Holy  Woman"  *,  in  the  same  way  the  so-called  Izuna 
Gongen,  the  "  Manifestation  of  Mount  Izuna  ",  is  none  other  than 
the  Dagini  worshipped  on  Mount  Izuna  in  Shinano  province. 
As  to  tlie  image  of  Dagini  Ten,  tradition  says  tliat  the  Shingon 
sect  gave  it  the  shape  of  a  female  angel,  a  devi  0^  ;^),  which 
corresponds  with  the  white  face  of  the  above  mentioned  image 
in  Tqji.  This  angel  image  received,  according  to  Maeda,  the 
borrowed  name  of  Inari,  so  that  finally  Inari  was  wrongly 
believed  to  be  a  female  god.  I  will  explain  below  what  I  think 
about  this  last  question,  but  the  idea  that  the  heterodox 
Dagini  cult  was  hidden  behind  other  names  seems  to  be  very 
plausible,  and  I  believe  with  Maeda  that  the  Dagini  and  Izuna 
doctrines  are  one  and  the  same. 

In  MiURA  Kensuke's^  Buddhistic  dictionary  entitled 
Bukkyo  iroha  jiten^  we  read  sub  voce  Dagini  Ten:.  "The 
Dagini    Ten  belong    to   the    section  of  Yakshas.     On  being 

*•  ^Ic  fi  W  SE»  "  Imperial  record  of  the  Tencho  era  "  (824-33). 

2.  It  was  the  mountain  god,  and  not  the  Spiiit  of  the  Rice ;  see  below. 

3.  See  above  p.  45,  the  legend  in  the  Kokofuhomonshuy  Ch.- VI,  p.  312. 

4.  SS  iC  it»  Seijosha,  on  Ilicizan ;  Inari  jinjako^  Ch.  II,  p  29. 

^*    %  WC^  ^  h\t^%,  2nd  edition,  1904,  Vol.  II,  p.  206. 
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tortured  by  Daikoku  Tcnjin^  (Mahakala),  who  bestows  luck, 
they  arc  said  to  have  stopped  devouring  men.  The  Shiuzoku 
bntsuji  hen  ^  states  the  following  :  '  These  (Dagini)  are  foxes. 
In  the  Mandara  they  are  called  Yakshas.  They  are  independent 
in  what  they  do  and  quick  in  their  movements.  They  must 
be  the  same  as  the  Japanese  Izuna  god.  Izuna  is  the  name  of 
the  place  where  they  are  worshipped.  A  detailed  explanation 
is  to  be  found  in  tlie  Kokkyoshu? '  In  the  Commentary  on  the 
Dainichikyo  ^  we  read :  *  After  having  called  all  the  Dagini 
together  by  means  of  his  art,  he  (Mahakala)  scolded  them  and 
said  :  "  Because  you  always  devour  men,  I  will  noy  devour 
you.*'*"  In  the  same  dictionary  s.v.  Dai  Benten^  we  read: 
"  When  this  Deva  appears  as  Dagini  Ten,  she  distributes  luck 
and  long  life."  This  corresponds  with  the  above  mentioned 
image  of  the  divinity  worshipped  in  Toji,  whose  several  faces 
were,  those  of  Sci  Ten,  Dagini  Ten  and  Betiten, 

In  respect  to  Izuna  we  find  in  Yoshida  Togo's  Geographical 
Dictionary  °,  that  according  to  the  Kiku  iciiiran  '  "  JMikctsn  no 
kamV  (H  iK  iff*!'*  "Three  fox-divinities"  ^)  are  worshipped  in  the 
Izuna  temple  on  the  top  of  Mount  Izuna  in  Shinano  province, 
and  that  according  to  the  explanation  by  Kaibara'*'  Izuna.no 
kami  is  the  same  as  l^agini  Ten.  Yoshida  quotes  also  the  w^ork 
Oriin  koki^^t  which  states  that  women  up  to  the  age  of  forty  years 


3.     See  above  p.  1 12,  ntUc  I. 

5.     Vol.  II,  p.  211. 

6-  "o  ffl  Hi  ffi»  :;^  P  *  Jt&   t5  Sf  ff'  ^"'  ^"^"^'^''^'^  r/iinh'i  jis/iOy  published 
in  1907  ;  Vol.  II,  p.  2400. 

7-  ^  E  —  H.  written  in   iS^^  by  Tdk  Miciiisada,  ^   ^\  5^    ^.   and 
printed  in  1887;  the  full  name  of  the  ii ok  is  S/'iinnno  ^'/hf.s//(~j^'-ii  /(//ircn,  ^  JJ 

tff  l£  !*  ♦«  -  5* ;  it  i-^  ^^^o  calk-cl  S/mj.no  kls/id>vhi,  f.t  88  ttf  8»  it 

8.  Comp.  the  Miketsu  no  kami  of  Mount  Innri,  sec  below. 

9.  The  author  of  the  }'(U/i(f/o //o/t.zo,  see  a.]x)\'c  \y.  109. 

10.     |£  <::  ^  tC,   "History  of  the  time  after  the  Onin    era   (1467-1468)" 
written  by  KonAVAsiir,  /J*  ;ff:,  in  1709. 
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were  not  allowed  to  approach  the  tcmi)le,  and  that  the  niagic 
arts  (niaho,  ^  f^),  called  the  Iziina  and  Atago  doctrines,  were 
[xirformed  by  bonzes  and  yamabushi  only  after  thorough 
purification  and  fasting,  and  that  everybody  who  saw  or  heard 
about  it  felt  his  hair  stand  on  end  for  fear.  In  view  of  the 
tradition  that  Izuna  and  Atago  had  one  and  the  same  idol  or 
honzon  {ii^  ^),  Yoshida  concludes  that  the  Izuna  and  Atago 
doctrines  were  one  and  the  siime. 

Now  we  have  seen  in  the  treatise  on  the  Tengu  ^  that 
Atago  is  the  principal  Tengu  mountain  of -Japan,  so  tliat,  if  the 
siuiie  rites  are  really  i)racticed  on  Izuna,  the  author  of  the  above 
(juoted  Matsunoya  givnis/iu '  is  right,  and  the  Izuna  doctrine 
is  a  Tengu  cult.  This  becomes  more  probable  from  the  fact 
that  one  of  the  peaks  of  Mount  Izuna  is  called  "  Tengu  no 
take  ",  or  "  Tengu  {)eak,"  which  ix)pular  tradition  rei)orts  to  be 
a  *'  devil  place  "  (j8  llf*  niasho)  ^,  and  further  from  Asakawa's 
description  of  Izuna's  image  as  **  a  small  Tengu  standing  on  a 
fox".^  As  we  noticed  in  the  paper  on  the  Tengu  ^  the 
Jai)anese  confounded  the  Chinese  ideas  about  Celestial  Dogs 
and  foxes  (Celestial  I'oxes  as  well  as  ordinary  s|XX)k-foxes), 
and  we  \\<ici\  not  be  suq)rised  to  find  the  two  demons  combined, 
as  on  Mount  Izuna.  The  fact  that  Mount  Izuna  is  .  not 
mentioned  in  the  Tengu  tales  seems  to  indicate  that  the  p^iit 
played  by  the  IViigu  is  not  regarded  as  imi)ortiuit  at  this  place  ; 
hut  on  the  other  hand  we  find  Jiro  of  Izuna  mentioned  in 
']'einin*s  list  of  great  Tengu  ^  Apparently  the  original  demon 
of  Mount  Izuna  was  thought  to  have  a  fox  shajxi  and  his  cult 
was  afterwards  combined  with  that  of  a  Tengu,  as  the  image 
[troves.     The  fox  became  the  sen^ant  of  the  Tengu,  and  was 


I.  Tran-saclions  \\A.  X\X\'I,  Tart  II. 

2  Sec  above  p.  108. 

3.  Sec  VoblllDA's  6V(»^7.// ///<.;/ />/<//i7;<7n',  Vol.  II,  p.  2400. 

4.  Above  p.   107. 

5.  Transact  ions,  Vol.  XXXVI,  I'art  II,  p.  34  s<|«|. 

6.  Ibidem,  Ch.  II,  J  9. 
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believed  to  use  his  niagic  po;vcr  in  the  service  of  the  wor- 
shippers. As  to  the  fox  regarded  as  a  servant  and  riding  horse 
of  the  demons,  we  can  refer  for  information  to  H^  Shen  ^  a 
Chinese  author  of  the  Han  dynasty,  who  said  :  *'  Foxes  are 
spook-beasts  on  which  the  demons  ride."  Finally  the  Shingon 
priests  came  with  their  secret  Dagini  cult  and  explained  the  magi- 
cal rites,  practiced  on  the  Izuna  mountain,  as  those  of  their  own 
Dagini ;  for  the  sake  of  secrecy,  however,  they  called  it  simply 
the  Izuna  doctrine.  This  seems  to  me  the  most  national  solution 
of  this  complicated  problem. 

As  we  have  seen  above  ^,  Dagini  Ten  was  considered 
to  be  a  fox,  and  her  doctrine  heterodox.  Sometimes  we 
find  this  Deva  mentioned  as  a  Bodhisattva  sometimes,  as  a 
Deva-king,  while  for  the  most  part  she  is  tliought  to  be  ^ifcvtale 
divinity,  and  to  be  countless  in  number  instead  of  only  one,  just 
as  in  the  cases  of  the  Yakshas,  Garudas  and  other  demons. 

Here  again,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Tcngu  and  the  Garudas  ^ 
it -is  Professor  Grunwedel's  excellent  work,  entitled  **  Alytfio- 
logie  des  Buddhismus  in  Tibet  imd der  Mongolei'\  which  gives 
us  full  information  as  to  the  nature  of  the  mysterious  Dagini 
Ten.  Their  Sanscrit  name  is  Dakim,  and  they  form  a  special 
class  of  female  divinities,  whose  name  in  the  Tibetan  translation 
means  "  Air-walker  ".**  They  are  the  fourth  of  the  holy  beings 
of  the  Tibetan  Buddhist  pantheon,  and  come  immediately  after 
the  Buddhas  and  Bodhisatlvas  ^  Their  favourite  abode  is 
Udyana,  which  is,  like  Kashmir,  the  classical  land  of  sorcery  and 
witchcraft^.  Padmasiimbhava,  the  great  saint,  got  his  mystic 
doctrine^  written  in  an  unknown  language,  from  the  Dakinis,  and 
hid  the  books  in  caves  until  mankind  should  be  able  to  read 


2.  r.  43. 

3.  Tcngu  treatise.  Transactions,  Vol.  XXXVI,  Ch.  III. 

4.  Grl'NWEDKL  I.L,  p.  24. 

5.  Ibidem  p.  28. 

6.  \\  44. 
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them  ^  I  le  was  master  of  all  kinds  of  magic,  and  by  ptacticti^ 
meditation  in  eight  cemeteries  got  supernatural  power  by 
exorcising  and  consecrating  several  Dakinis  ^  And  because  he 
was  the  strongest  of  all  who  practiced  the  tantra  system,  he 
was  summoned  by  the  King  of  Tibet  to  conquer  the  demons 
who  prohibited  the  spreading  of  l^uddhism  in  his  dominions. 
He  also  succeeded  in  conquering  Mara  s  army  of  demons, 
which  tried  to  prevent  him  from  reaching  Tibet'  When  he 
left  tliat  country,  the  horse  Valalia,  the  "  King  of  Horses  ", 
appeared  in  the  clouds,  and  all  Dakinis  came  with  it,  bending 
their  bodies  under  the  horse  and  surrounding  Padmasambhava 
in  great  numbers  ^,  There  are  two  classes  of  Dakinis,  namely 
those  **  who  have  already  left  the  world  ",  and  those  who  still 
live  on  earth  as  local  divinities.  This  reminds  us  of  the 
distinction  made  by  the  Shingon  sect  between  the  Mandara- 
Dagini  who  are  on  the  same  level  as  Nyorai  (Tathagatas),  and 
;he  so-called  "  Real  kind  "  of  Dagini.^  The  former  class  of 
Dakinis  are  represented  as  naked,  dancing  women,  having  chains 
and  crowns  of  skulls ;  but  they  often  appear  as  demons  or 
animals  to  those  who  worship  them,  which  worship  is  in 
order  to  the  obtaining  from  them  of  supernatural  wisdom.  Tliis 
they  possess  and,  for  the  benefit  of  all  creatures,  communicate 
m  the  form  of  a  special  consecration  to  tlie  devotees  absorbed  in 
profound  meditation.  But  if  they  are  insulted,  they  get  furious 
and  try  to  kill  the  culprit.  They  suppress  the  anthropophagous 
demons  who  are  their  subjects  ^  and  are  faithful  protectors  of 
Buddhism.  As  such  they  lead  the  mule  of  fridevi,  the  great 
protectress  of  Buddha's  Law,  over  the  sea  of  blood,  whk:h  that 


1.  Pg.  45. 

2.  Pg.  49. 

3-  I'g-  54. 

4.  Pg-  55- 

5.  Above  p.  112. 

6.  Comp.  above  p.  iii,  where  the  J)agini  themselves  were  mentioned  as 
devourers  of  men,  suppressed  hy  Mahakala. 
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goddess  has  made  by  killing  numberless    demons.      As  local 
gods  they  ride  on  animals  :  lions,  dragons,  gazelles  etc. 

These  facts  convince  us  that  there  are  viany  Dakinis,  that 
they  are  female  divinities,  and  that  they  bestow  supernatural 
wisdom,  that  is,  knowledge  of*  magic  art,  upon  their  worshippers. 
This  corresponds  well  with  what  we  read  about  Dagini  Ten  in 
Japan ;  but  the  vulpine  shape  of  the  latter  is  not  spoken  of  in 
Tibet,  nor  do  we  find  it  mentioned  in  Chinese  books.  The  only 
passage  where  a  Chinese  king  is  said  to  have  worshipped  Daten 
in  order  to  ruin  the  T^mperor  Yiu  Wang  by  means  of  the  trans- 
formed/(?;ir  Pao  Sz*  is  in  a  Japanese  work,  the  Gempei  seisiiiki^, 
and  we  do  not  find  this  divinity  mentioned  even  in  tlie  legend  of 
Tamamo  no  mae,  who  was  the  same  fox  in  a  later  existence.* 
So  it  seems  that  Dagini  s  fox  shape  and  fox  sorcery  in  general 
were  limited  to  Japan. 

We  saw  in  Grunwedel's  work  that  the  Dakini  often  apjxar 
"^  to  the  devotees  in  the  shape  of  animals,  and  that  those  among 
them  who  are  still  living  on  earth  as  local  divinities,  are  repre- 
sented as  riding  on  animals.  This  may  be  the  key  to  the 
problem.  For  it  is  possible  that  the  Shingon  priests,  who 
introduced  the  mystic  Dakini  cult  into  Japan,  found  there 
already  a  flourishing  fox-sorcery  and  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  these  magical  foxes,  worshij^pcd  on  such  mountains  as 
Izuna  and  elsewhere,  were  nothing  but  manifestations  or  ser\'ants 
of  the  Dakini.  If  this  is  true,  the  fox-magic  is  perhaps  an 
original  Jai:)anese  cult ;  for  it  seems  that  it  was  not  to  be  found 
in  China,  otherwise  de  Groot  would  hive  mentioned  it  where 
he  S[x:aks  about  the  "  infliction  of  evil  by  means  of  the  soul  of 
a  quadruped."  ^  And  it  is  not  particularly  strange  that  the 
Japanese  fox-sorcery  should  be  independent  of  foreign  influences  ; 
for  the  Inari  cult  is  also  an  original  Jajxincse  fox-worship  and  a 

1.  Sec  above  p.  43. 

2.  See  alxivc  p.  51. 

3.  Kc'Il^ious  System  of  China ^  Vul.  V,  pp.   816  b]q.,  Cook   II,   Part  III, 
CJjaptcr  I  (Sorcery). 
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proof  of  the  importance  and  of  the  great  power  of  this  animal  in 
the  eyes  of  the  primitive  Japanese  people,  long  before  the  im- 
portation of  Chinese  and  Buddhistic  ideas.  Moreover,  the  dog- 
magic  found  in  Japan  belongs  to  the  same  class,  and  is  not 
mentioned  by  he  Groot  as  prevailing  in  China.  Yet  we  read 
in  the  foresaid  chapter  of  de  Groot's  work  ^ :  '*  Instead  of 
their  own  souls  in  an  animal  shape,  sorcerers  and  sorceresses 
project  the  souls  of  animals  for  their  evil  purposes,  or 
perliaps  those  animals  themselves."  This  is  exactly  the  case 
in  the  Japanese  fox,  dog,  and  snake-magic,  so  that  we  cannot 
deny  that  the  idea  may  haVe  been  imported  from  China  and 
then  extended  in  Japan.  But  it  is  also  possible  that  it  existed 
already  in  Japan  before  the  Japanese  mind  was  imbued  with 
Chinese  thought ;  for  ethnology  has  taught  us  how  much  the 
primitive  beliefs  of  the  most  different  peoples  resemble  one 
another. 

As  to  the  way  in  wliich  the  fox-sorcery  is  practiced,  we 
have  seen  in  the  Hofic/io  shokkan^y  written  in  1697,  that  at  that 
time  the  Izuna  sorcerers  were  said  to  have  foxes  in  their  service 
whose  mothers  they  had  fed  during  pregnancy,  and  who  came 
when  they  (the  sorcerers)  called  them,  but  were  invisible,  to 
bystanders.  In  1 742  the  Ro-o  chawa  ^  gives  a  similar  account* 
We  read  there  the  following :  "  The  Izuna  doctrine  is  practiced 
by  sorcerers  who  have  foxes  in  their  service.  First,  they 
purify  themselves  by  fasting,  and  then  go  into  the  mountains 
to  seek  fox  holes.  If  they  find  a  pregnant  fox,  they  politely 
ask  her  to  make  her  young  their  child.  Night  and  day  they 
bring  her  food,  and  when  the  little  fox  is  bom,  the  mother  takes 
it  to  them.  Then  the  sorcerer  says  to  the  young  fox  :  *  Hence- 
forth you  shall  follow  me  as  my  shadow.'  He  gives  the 
young  animal  a  name,  and  then  mother  and  child  go  away. 
From  that  time  the  fox  always  appears  immediately  when  he  is 

1.  Pg.  824. 

2.  See  above  p.  99. 

3.  Zoht  Tcikoku  BmiAo,  Vcl.  XLVII,  p.  362;  see  abo.c  p.  71,  note  I. 
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called  by  name  by  the  sorcerer,  and  tells  him  all  kinds  of  secret 
things,  the  knowledge  of  which  gives  him  among  the  people  the 
reputation  of  being  a  divine  man.  But  if  such  a  fox-sorcerer 
becomes  in  the  smallest  degree  lewd  or  greedy,  he  cannot 
exercise  his  *art  any  longer,  for  the  fox  doe&not  come  again." 
In  the  same  work  we  find  a  story  about  a  samurai,  who 
understood  the  Izuna  doctrine,  and  came-  to  an  inn  where  the 
daughter  of  the  house  was  possessed  by  a  fox.  The  animal 
had  already  predicted  the  arrival  of  the  samurai  and  its  own 
death  through  the  mouth  of  the  girl.  Tlie  sorcerer  cut  the 
girl  into  two  pieces  with  his  sword  and  lo !  the  next  morning  it 
appeared  to  be  a  dead  fox  and  the  girl  herself  was  sleepir^ 
quietly  in  a  hidden  comer  of  the  house.^ 

IsE  Teijo*  gives  the  following:  **  The  people  of  to-day 
(eighteenth  century)  call  magical  arts  or  sorcery  maltb-tsukai^ ^ 
'  using  demoniacal  doctrines  ',  or  gelid  tsukai*,  '  using  heterodox 
doctrines ',  or  '  Isuna-isukai*  This  is  not  an  orthodox  doctrine, 
but  heterodox  sorcery,  by  means  of  which  the  eyes  of  the  peofJe 
are  blinded  and  they  are  deceived.  It  is  what  in  China  is  called 
'  senj'utsUf  ^  K^,  magic  art  of  the  Sien,*  and  there  the  persons 
who  practice  it  are  called  doshi,  Jg  i  (the  Japanese  yamabushi). 
Buddhist  priests  also  borrow  this  sorcery  in  order  to  use  it  as  an 
ornament  of  their  religion,  calling  the  wonderful  results  they 
obtain  by  it  the  effect  of  Buddha's  power,  and  converting  the 
people  to  Buddhism  in  this  way.  In  recent  years  a  priest  of  the 
Nichiren  sect,  who  used  a  fox,  caused  the  animal  to  possess 
persons  simply  in  order  to  drive  it  out  again  by  means  of  his 
prayers.  Thus  he  got  the  name  of  being  a  miracle  worker  and 
made  a  living  in  this  way,  but  he  was  arrested  by  the  authorities 
and  banished." 

I.     Ibidem  p.  363. 

I.     i^  K  it  it»  who  lived   1 7 15-1784;  in  his   Ise  mamfirsu,  ^  I&  X  4^> 
Ch.  Bpft. 
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The  same  author  speaks  in  another  book  ^  about  the 
dog-sorcery  in  Tosa  province,  which  has  much  resemblance  to 
fox-sorcery  except  that  the  dog-god,  "  inu-gami  "  *,  is  the  spirit 
of  a  dead  dog,  while  the  fox-god  is  tliat  of  a  living  fox.  As 
in  the  case  of  fox-sorcery,  so  dog-magic  is  in  the  hands  of 
special  families,  which  have  no  intercourse  with  other  people 
and  do  not  intermarry  with  them.  For  they  are  hated  and 
feared,  as  they  make  the  dog-god  possess  [x^ople  and  speak  by 
their  mouth,  ordering  them  to  send  food  or  clothes  or  other 
things  to  the  sorcerer  who  uses  him.  "  But  if  one  carries  a 
fox  tooth  in  his  [X)cket,  the  dog-god  cannot  possess  him,  and  if 
one  goes  to  the  house  of  a  person,  who  is  possessed  by  a 
dog-god,  carrying  a  fox  tooth  in  his  pocket,  the  dog-god 
goes  out  of  the  [Xitient  at  once.  As  there  are  no  foxes 
in  Shikoku,  it  is  said  that  there  are  people  who  keep  a  fox  tooth 
bought  in  another  province.  Further,  it  is  said  that,  if  one's  fore- 
father has  used  a  dog-god,  the  latter  is  transferred  to  his  children 
and  grandchildren  and  does  not  leave  the  family.  Moreover, 
the  snake-god  (i£  jp^,  hebi-gami)  belongs  to  the  same  class  as 
the  dog-god,  and  is  said  to  bestow  wealth  upon  the  families  of 
those  who  use  him." 

In  the  Kanden  kohitsu^,  which  was  written  in  1799,  we 
read  the  following : — *'  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Izumo  and 
Hoki  provinces  there  is  the  so-called  kitstiTie-vwchi  (JK  ^> 
"  fox-keeping  ").  The  custom  is  so  general  there,  that  people 
ask  one  another  how  many  foxes  they  possess.  If  one  is  on 
bad  terms  with  somebody,  he  causes  him  to  be  possessed  and 
haunted  by  a  fox,  just  as  do  those  who  practice  the  inugami- 
tstikai  (employment  of  dog-gods,  in  KyushQ).  Thus  they  are 
very  powerful  enemies." 

*•  MM  8W»  J^^**^  ^Wf  Ch.  Ill,  p.  10.  Cf.  my  treatise  on  *'  The  Dog 
and  the  Cat  in  Jafanesc  superstition^''  Transactions,  Vol.  XXXVII,  Part  I,  Ch.  IV, 
pp.  63  sqq. 

2.    ;ft  $f ,  comp.  Aston,  Shitito,  p.  332. 

3*    BB  ffl  SK  ¥»  see  above  p.  81,  note  2;  Ga.  II,  p.  55. 
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The  author  of  the  Rciju  zakki^  (written  after  1839)  is  in 
doubt  whether  or  not  the  kudamocht  and  osaki-tsukai  *  existed 
in  the  earliest  times,  and  refers  to  the  Fuso  ryakki  and  Yasutomi 
kiy  where  we  read  about  the  foxes  exorcised  by  the  abbot 
So-o  ^  and  used  by  the  Court  physician  Takania.'' 

As  for  Maeda,  tbe  author  of  the  Inari  jinjako  (1836),  his 
opinion,  which  we  have  given  above  ^  is  that  the  kuda-mochi 
and  osaki-tsukai  of  Kozuke,  Shinano,  Izumo  etc.  must  be 
survivals  of  the  Dagini  doctrine. 

The  Shdsaft  chommi  kishu^,  written  in  1849,  speaks 
about  the  so-called  kiida  (^,  pipe),  well-known  in  the  province 
of  Shinano  as  a  spookrbeast.  "  It  does  not  show  itself  to 
human  eyes.  From  generation  to  generation  it  remains  in  the 
same  families,  the  members  of  which  have  no  intercourse  with 
others  and  have  an  extraordinary  aversion  to  marriage.  As 
to  the  kiida-gitsunc  (^  ffi,  '  pipe-fox '),  to  be  found  in  Sanshu 
and  r^nshu  (Mikawa  and  Totomi  provinces),  this  is  such  a 
small  animal,  that  it  can  be  put  into  a  pipe,  hence  the  name 
'  pipe-fox  ' ;  it  is  a  fox  of  the  sjze  of  a  rat." 

In  the  Zenan  zuihitsu '  we  read  the  following  :  "  The 
hiko  (Jjt  IK),  also  called  rciko  (^  JK,  spiritual  foxes) 
mentioned  in  Chinese  books,  are  old  spook-foxes,  resembling 
black  cats  ;  in  Ja[)an  they  are  called  kioanko  (^  JR,  that  is, 
'  kuda-gitsune  ',  *  pipe-foxes  ').  They  have  about  the  same  size  as 
weasels  or  rats,  and  vertical  eyes  ;  for  the  rest  they  are  just  like 
field  foxes,  except  tliat  their  hair  is  thinner.  Those  who  liave 
these  hivanko  in  their  service  hold  in  the  hand  a  bamboo  pipe,  a 
little  shorter  than  the  bamboo  instrument  by  means  of  which 

I.  Sec  al)o\'c  p.  109. 

2-  ^  P6  }$»  "^^^^  keeping  of  kiKla'*,  and  ^  |i|  f^,  "  the  cmi)loymcnt  of 
Osaki ". 

3.  Al)ove  p.  35. 

4.  Above  p.  50. 

5.  PuMii. 

6.  See  above  p.  92. 

7'     If  ffi  H  ^>  writlen  by  AsAKAWA   Zf.nan,  Jfl  jl)  ^  pg,  who  died   in 
1X53.     Ilyakka  selsvuln,  Vol.  ^^  Jt^  (\^,  \).  (s\\. 
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the  fire  in  the  furnace  is  blown,  and  they  recite  a  magical  formula, 
whereupon  flie  fox  suddenly  apjiears  in  tlie  pipe  and  answers  all 
questions  asked  of  it  one  by  one.  It  is  said  that  originally  a 
yamabushi,  after  the  pure  and  careful  practice  of  asceticism 
got  this  magic  art  from  Kiinpusen  (that  is,  from  the  Tengu 
of  Kimpusen,  ^  ^  |lj  0«  These  foxes  arc  numerous  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Northern  mountains  of  Suruga,  Tdtomi 
and  Mikawa  provinces.  As  for  the  eight  provinces  of  Kwanto, 
they  are  mostly  in  Kozuke  and  Shimozuke.  In  Osaki  '"*  village, 
Kozuke  province,  there  is  in  the  whole  village  not  one  family 
that  does  not  keep  such  foxes.  For  this  reason  they  are  also 
called  '  osaki-gitsune.'  But  according  to  the  work  Rochiroku  ^ 
it  is  Osaki  {-j^  |rj)  in  Musashi  province.  I  do  not  know 
which  of  the  two  is  true.  The  so-called  ki-ko  (^  |K,  spirit- 
foxes,  of  the  Chinese  books)  are  nowadays  the  wild  foxes 
which  deceive  mankind  and  cause  a  curse ;  they  {X)sscss  men 
and  ask  for  food  through  their  mouths.  They  are  also  the 
osaki-foxcs,  which  yamabushi  have  in  their  service.  As  to  the 
'  air-foxes '  (ku-ko,  ^  jR),  these  are  Tengu."  The  tradition 
tliat  sorcery  by  means  of  pipe-foxes  came  from  tlie  Tcngu  of 
Kimpusen  is  significant,  if  we  compare  it  with  what  was  said 
above  *  about  Izuna  and  the  Tengu. 

Indue  Enryo  gives  in  his  Yokwaigaku  k'jgi^  a  great 
number  of  interesting  details  on  the  employment  of  magical 
foxes*  He  quotes  an  article  of  the  Dai  Nikon  kyoikii  shimbiin  **, 
where  we  read':  *' In  Ina,  Shinano  province,  there  is  a 
creature  called  kivajiko^  'pipe-fox.*  Its  size  is  about  that  of  a 
mouse,  its  tail  is  like  a  pipe,  cut  in  two  ;  hence  the  name 
'  pipe-fox/     Although  it  is  a  very  small  beast,  its  sliape  is  said 

1.     Comp.  Transactions,  Vol.  XXXVI,  Part  II,  "  the  Tetigii ",  Ch.  II,  J  9. 

3-     5S  jfc  Ut  written  jin  1627-1630  by  MiYAKK  ShoSAI,  H  %  O  fir»  ^^° 
wrote  it  in  prison  with  his  blood. 

4.  Pg.  115. 

5.  Third  edition  (1897),  Vol.  IV,  ])p.  i8o  ^y\. 

6.  :;i^  Q  >t^  Ik  f^  >R  [19)  "  Educational  newspai)cr  of  Great  Japan." 

7.  Pg.  193. 
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to  resemble  that  of  a  fox.  Oral  tradition  says  that  this 
pipe-fox  was  originally  borrowed  from  the  Inari  ot  Fushimi  in 
Yamashiro  province,  and  that  it  was  a  picture  of  a  little  fox  in  a 
shrine.  When  the  time  came  to  take  it  back  to  Fushimi,  the 
priests  of  Inari  sealed  it  up  as  a  very  precious  tiling,  but  what 
condition  it  is  in  now  we  do  not  know.  It  is  a  fact,  however, 
tliat  the  pipe-fox  exists.  It  is  a  very  quick  and  intelligent  beast, 
and  if  tamed  is  inseparable  from  its  master  and  lives  in  his 
pocket  or  sleeve.  These  foxes  examine  into  all  kinds  of 
things  and  tell  what  they  discover  over  and  over  again  to  their 
master,  so  that  those  who  keep  them  are  said  to  be  able  to 
explain  the  past  and  predict  the  future  of  other  people.  Those 
who  practice  the  so-called  kitswu-tsukai  keep  this  pipe-fox  in 
their  bosoms  ;  the  fox  climbs  up  to  the  ear,  and  what  it  says  is 
communicated  to  others.  Such  persons  are  said  to  explain 
and  predict  the  past  and  future  of  men  remarkably  well.  A 
pipe-fox  shows  itself  only  to  its  master,  not  to  others.  But 
those  who  keep  such  foxes  can  be  recognized  by  the  special 
smell  which  hangs  about  them." 

After  having  referred  to  the  principal  Chinese  books,  men- 
tioned above,  and  to  some  of  the  older  and  later  Japanese  works. 
Indue  quotes  from  more  recent  information,  sent  to  him  from 
here  and  there  about  the  country,  and  found  in  newspapers,  on 
the  subject  of  the  haunting  of  foxes  and  tanuki  in  general,  and 
of  the  employment  of  foxes  by  people.  A  man  from  Gumma 
prefecture,  Kozuke  province,  wrote  that  the  people  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mount  Chichibu  in  Musashi  are  always 
inclined  to  consider  every  strange  thing  that  happens  the  work 
of  foxes  or  tanuki.  If  rice  or  silkworms  liave  been  stolen,  or  a 
stone  falls  suddenly,  or  something  moves  or  totters  in  a  queer 
sort  of  way,  it  is  all  ascribed  to  these  animals.  A  queer  sound, 
as  if  sand  were  falling,  wliich  was  heard  in  an  inn  where  they 
kept  many  osaki-gitsune,  was  believed  to  be  caused  by  a  lot  of 
invisible  foxes  that  were  passing  by,  and  the  same  animals 
sprinkled  sonic  boys  with  ashes  in  the  night.     Another  per- 
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son  saw  a  tea-kettle  lifted  up  to  the  ceiling  by  an  invisible  hand.^ 
Once  a  man  bought  fuel  in  a  shop,  but  when  he  got  home,  its 
weight  was  only  half  what  it  had  been.  Of  course,  an  osaki- 
fox,  kept  in  the  shop,  had  pulled  the  weight  of  the  balance 
down  in  order  to  deceive  the  buyer  and  for  the  advantage  of 
tlie  shopkeeper.  Another  time  a  lot  of  cakes  were  stolen  from 
a  shop  night  after  night,  and  found  next  morning  in  a  house 
near  by.  All  these  things  happened  in  houses  where  osaki- 
foxes  were  kept  In  the  same  part  of  the  country  many  rich 
families  became  bankrupt,  quite  without  reason,  and  all  within  a 
few  months,  and  other  families,  that  were  rather  poor,  attained 
with  the  same  rapidity  to  great  wealth.  According  to  popular 
opinion  this  was  the  work  of  osaki-foxes,  which  secretly  carried 
money  and  grain  and  furniture  etc.  from  the  houses  in  decline 
to  those  whose  star  was  in  the  ascendant.  The  osaki-fox  is 
smaller  than  the  ordinary  fox  and  looks  exactly  like  a  rat.  It 
is  also  said  to  multiply  as  rapidly  as  rats.  The  families  that, 
keep  them  are  called  "  shippo  **,  and  if  the  members  of  such 
families  marry,  the  osaki-foxes  are  said  to  follow  them. 
Although  there  are  people  who  dislike  marrying  some  one 
belonging  to  a  shippo  family,  yet  nowadays  more  than  half  of 
all  the  families  in  that  region  are  said  to  be  shippo.  But  since 
the  osaki-foxes  cannot  pass  the  Tonegawa,  no  mention  is  made 
of  them  in  Kozuke  province." 

A  man  from  the  province  of  Shinano  writes ' :  "  There  is 
perhaps  no  part  of  the  country  where  fox-possession  is  so 
common  as  at  Kiso  (a  mountain  in  Shinano).  The  so-called 
osaki  or  konkon  families  are  as  much  detested  there  as  are  the 
families  of  lepers.  Not  only  do  people  not  intermarry  with 
them,  but  formerly  they  were  often  driven  away  by  violence. 
Although  nowadays  this  does  not  happen,   yet  these  families 

1.  Comp.  the  pa|jcr  and  pencil  in  the  tanuki  story  above  p.  9I. 

2.  This  is  not  in  keeping  with  the  words  of  AsAKAWA  Zenan  (above  p.  12j) 
who  says  that  most  of  these  foxes  are  found  in  Kozuke  and  Shimozuke. 

3.  Inoue  LL  IV,  p.  218. 
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have  still  to  struggle  against  all  kinds  of  hindrances  and  pre- 
judices in  their  intercourse  with  others.  The  so  called  osaki 
(persons  possessed  by  osaki-foxes)  are  mostly  girls,  seldom  boys. 
At  ordinary  times  their  words  and  deeds  do  not  differ  from 
those  of  other  persons,  but  when  they  arc  possessed,  they  enter 
the  houses  of  other  people  and  tell  secrets  without  scruple. 
Sometimes  they  speak  with  fox  voices  and  walk  on  all  fours. 
As  a  rule  they  go  to  certain  particular  houses,  never  to  those  of 
respectable  people.  If  such  a  possessed  person  enters  the  shop 
of  a  breeder  of  silkworms,  he  does  injury  to  the  cocoons,  and 
if  he  comes  into  a  house  where  somebody  is  ill,  he  annoys  the 
patient  or  possesses  him  ;  and  sometimes  he  does  the  same  with 
one  who  is  healthy.  Those  who  become  possessed  in  tliis  way 
enter  people's  houses  and  trumpet  forth  the  secrets  of  others  in 
their  turn.  Everybody  dislikes  the  osaki,  because  they  are 
said  to  bring  calamity  upon  the  houses  they  enter.  Although 
this  kind  of  mental  disease  can  be  cured  in  an  hour,  yet  a 
relapse  is  generally  unavoiduble.  Its  being  hereditary,  descend- 
ing from  parents  to  children  and  grandchildren,  makes  it  still 
more  detestable." 

According  to  information  from  Shimane  prefecture  (Iwami 
and  Izumo  provinces)  the  so-called  jhikoviochi  (A  |K  4$, 
"  man-fox-keeping  ")  is  practiced  by  families  which  have  j'inko, 
man-foxes,  in  their  service.  Nobody  likes  to  marry  a  member 
of  such  a  family.  These  jinko  are  smaller  than  ordinary  foxes, 
resemble  weasels  and  always  live  in  private  houses.  Those 
who  keep  these  animals  are  said  to  make  them  possess  persons 
whom  they  detest.  The  words  and  deeds  of  the  persons  so 
possessed  arc  very  strange.  They  ask,  for  example,  for 
azuki-meshi  (rice  and  red  pea-beans  mixed),  tofu-juice  (bean 
curd)  and  tai  fish  laid  in  miso  (sauce  made  of  wheat,  beans  and 
salt),  and  after  having  eaten  ver^'  greedily  the  possessing  fox 
demands  through  the  mouth  of  the  patient  a  piece  of  ground 
belonging  to  the  family  of  the  latter  (in  behalf  of  the  fox 
keeper),  menacing  the  life  of  the  \>atient  if  it  is  refused.     But  if 
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one  seizes  the  patient  saying,  *'  Then  I  will  first  kill  you  with 
a  needle  and  moxa,"  and  rubs  his  stomach  and  is  about  to  stick 
a  needle  into  any  hard  spot  he  finds,  or  burns  moxa  upon  it,  the 
fox  begins  invariably  to  supplicate,  "  Let  me  loose ;  I  will 
go  away  immediately,  just  leave  me  alone  for  a  moment." 
And  then  as  soon  as  the  patient  is  free,  he  opens  the  window, 
utters  a  plaintive  cry  and  falls  down  on  the  floor.  It  is  only 
after  having  undergone  this  treatment  that  he  can  come  to  his 
senses  and  be  cured.  This  is  the  case  with  everyone  possessed 
by  a  fox.  As  more  than  half  of  the  people  of  this  province 
(Izumo)  belong  to  such  "jinko-mochi "  families,  it  becomes 
more  and  more  difficult  for  a  son  or  daughter  of  a  correct 
(respectable,  non-fox-using)  family  to  find  a  wife  or  husband, 
dislikii^  as  they  do  marriage  with  any  member  of  a  jinko- 
mochi  family. 

In  Chamberlain's  Things  Japanese  ^  we  find  an  interesting 
resume  of  Dr.  Baelz's  remarks  on  fox-possession,  and  an  extract 
from  the  Nichi-Nichi  Shimbunof  the  14th  August,  1891,  about 
the  man-foxes  in  Izumo  province.  We  there  read  :  "  It  should 
be  noticed,  moreover,  that  there  are  permanent  fox-owners 
and  temporary  fox-owners.  The  permanent  fox-owners  silently 
search  for  families  of  a  similar  nature  to  marry  into,  and  can 
never  on  any  account  intermarry  with  outsiders,  whatever  may 
be  the  inducement  in  the  shape  of  wealth  or  beauty.  Their 
situation  closely  resembles  that  of  the  pariahs  and  outcasts  of 
former  times.  But  even  the  strictest  rules  will  sometimes  be 
broken  through  by  love  which  is  a  thing  apart,  and  liaisons 
will  be  formed  between  fox-owners  and  outsiders.  When  such 
an  irremediable  misfortune  takes  place,  parents  will  renounce 
even  their  well-beloved  only  son,  and  forbid  him  to  cross  the 
threshold  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Temporary  fox-owners  are 
those  who  have  been  expelled  from  the  family  for  buying  land 
from  a  permanent   fox-owner.     These  circumstances  conspire 


I.     P'ourth  edition  (1902),  pp.  113  sqq.,  s.v.  Demoniacal  Possession. 
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to  give  security  to  the  fox-owners  (whether  such  in  truth  or 
imagination,  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  say) ;  for  no  one  will 
harm  them  by  so  much  as  a  hair's  breadth.  Tlierefore  they 
are  all  well-to-do  ;  some  are  even  said  to  count  among  the  most 
affluent  families  in  the  province.  The  very  poorest  people  that 
have  borrowed  money  from  them  wall  strain  every  nerve  to 
raise  money  to  repay  the  loan,  because  failure  to  do  so  would 
make  others  regard  them  as  fox-owners  and  shun  them.  The 
result  of  all  this  is  that  a  nervous  malady  resembling  possession 
is  much  commoner  is  this  province  than  elsewhere,  and  that  Dr. 
Shimamura,  during  his  tour  of  inspection  there  this  summer,  has 
come  across  no  less  than  thirty-one  cases  of  it" 

Weston  \  quoted  by  Aston  ^  says  the  following : 
"Amongst  the  ordinary  diviners  is  one  called  kitsutu-tsukaiy 
i.e.  a  fox-possessor.  The  divination  is  carried  on  by  means  of 
a  small  image  of  a  fox,  made  in  a  very  odd  way.  A  fox  is 
buried  alive  in  a  hole  with  its  head  left  free.  Food  of  the  sort 
of  which  foxes  are  known  to  be  most  fond  is  placed  just  beyond 
the  animal's  reach.  As  days  pass  by  the  poor  beast  in  its 
dying  agony  of  hunger  makes  frantic  efforts  to  reach  the  food  ; 
but  in  vain.  At  the  moment  of  death  the  spirit  of  the  fox  is 
supposed  to  pass  into  the  food,  which  is  then  mixed  with 
a  quantity  of  clay,  and  shaped  into  the  form  of  the  animal. 
Armed  w^'th  tliis  extraordinary  object,  the  viiko  is  supposed  to 
become  an  infallible  guide  to  foretelling  future  events  of  every 
kind." 

This  kind  of  fox-sorceiy  is  mentioned  nowhere  else; 
Weston  probably  mistook  dog-soxz^ry  for  fox-magic.  Moto- 
ORi,  quoted  by  Aston  ^,  describes  the  inu-gmni  as  follows : 
"A  hungry  dog  is  tied  up  in  sight  of  food  which  he  is 
not  allowed  to  eat.     When  his  desire  is  keenest,   his   head   is 

1.  Mounla'ntecriti^  in  the  Japanese  Alfs^  p.  307. 

2.  ShintOy  p.  344. 

3.  Shinto y  p.  332.     Cf.  my  treatise  on   ^*^  Tlie  Dog  and  th^  Cat  in  Jafanese 
Sufentilxonl^  TraT\sacl'\ot\s,  Vo\.  XXXVW,  Y^jixV  1,  Cl\.  IV,  p^.  63  seqq. 
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cut  off  and  at  once  flics  to  seize  the  food.  This  head  is  put 
into  a  vessel  and  worshipped.  A  serpent  or  a  weasel  will  do 
as  well." 

On  comparing  the  above  quoted  passages  on  the  em- 
ployment of  magical  foxes  we  see  two  centers  of  this  form  of 
witchcraft,  namely,  in  the  East :  Shinano,  Kozuke,  Shimozuke, 
Musashi,  Mikawa  and  Totomi ;  and  in  the  West :  Izumo  and 
Hoki.  Of  these  Shinano,  Kozuke  and  Izumo  are  the  most 
important. 


CHAPTER    V. 

Inari,  the  fox-shaped  Spirit  of  the  Rice. 

First,  we  have  seen  the  fox  as  an  omen,  sometimes  of  luck, 
but  mostly  of  calamity  ;  then  as  a  demon,  haunting  and  possess- 
ing men ;  thereupon  as  a  magical  instrument  of  sorcerers,  the 
servant  of  Tengu  and  men  ;  and  finally  we  will  treat  of  his  best 
and  most  important  function,  in  the  exercise  of  which  he  appears 
as  a  god  or  the  sacred  messenger  of  a  divinity,  namely  as  Inari 
herself  or  her  servant. 

As  we  have  already  stated  in  the  beginning  of  this  paper  ^ 
we  are  here  wholly  on  Japanese  territory  ;  no  Chinese  influence, 
no  Indian  god  is  in  the  background.  Thus  we  have  only  to  do 
with  the  Japanese  texts,  and  we  have  no  need  to  fear  the 
troublesome  mixture  of  foreign  and  native  ideas  which  makes 
the  study  of  Japanese  folklore  so  very  complicated  and  difficult. 
First  of  all  we  will  review  the  passages  which  speak  of  foxes, 
worshipped  as  gods. 

We  read  about  a  fox-god  for  the  first  time  in  the  O-ti-ki, 
which  relates  how  in  103 1  the  Saigu  at  Ise  was  possessed  by  a 
god  (namely  a  fox)  who  spoke  through  her  and  compelled  her 

I.    See  above  p.  2. 
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to  build  two  Shinto  temples  and  to  order  frantic  dances  to  be 
perfoniied  in  his  honour.  Then  the  sorceresses  of  the  capital 
followed  the  example  given  by  the  Imperial  Princess,  and  began 
to  worship  the  fox  whom  they  called  "  the  great  divinity  of 

The  Sankaiki  stated  that  in  the  nth  and  I2th  centuries 
the  killing  of  a  fox  was  considered  to  be  as  great  a  crime  as 
the  killing  of  a  divine  spirit  (jp$  g),  and  that  the  Emperor 
banished  in  1072  a  member  of  the  Fujiwara  Family  for  having 
killed  a  spirit-fox  (reiko,  |g  JJ)  at  the  palace  of  the  Saigu  at  Ise.* 

Bishop  Jr-EN  wrote  at  the  end  of  the  12th  century  that  foxes 
as  well  as  Tengu  already  in  remote  times  liked  to  be  worshipped 
as  gods.^ 

The  Zoku  kojidan  (i  3th  century)  relates  how  in  olden  times 
a  fox  was  killed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  temple  of  a  fox- 
shaped  god,  and  the  Court  nobles  deliberated  as  to  whether  it 
was  a  crime  or  not/ 

The  Ainosho  (1446)  thinks  that  "the  female  gods  in  the 
temples  in  which  foxes  are  worshipped  are  perhaps  called  myobu 
after  the  palace  ladies.*'  ^ 

In  the  ShinchoffWfishu  (1683)  we  read  that  a  small  Inari 
shrine  was  built  for  a  man  who  had  become  a  fox^,  and  that  the 
divinity  of  the  Inari  shrine  in  the  compound  of  the  Lord  of 
Tsushima  ai)ix?arcd  to  the  magnate  in  a  dream  in  the  shape  of  a 
fox.' 

The  Honc/io  koji  incnsliu  ^  tells  a  legend  of  a  fox  who 
apjxiarcd  in  the  Kcicho  era  (i  596-1614)  and  said  that  he  was  a 


I. 

See  above  p.  25. 

2. 

See  alx)ve  p.  37. 
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Sec  above  p.  49. 
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See  above  p.  55. 
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Sec  above  p.  63. 
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messenger  of  Inari,  who  .gave  him.  the  rank  of  "  Kiko  Myojin  "', 
the  "  Brilliant  God,  the  Venerable  Fox  '*  (the  Shinto  npme  of 
the  Deva-King  mentioned  in  the  Gempei  seisuiki?) 

In  the  Sanshu  kidan  (1764)  a  fox  says  through  a  possessed 
person  :  "  I  am  the  fox  worshipped  in  Kunai's  house  (in  an 
Inari  shrine)  ;  if  you  take  me  to  a  special  hall  of  the  temple  of 
Sanno  I  will  always  be  a  tutelary  god."  When  the  command 
had  been  obeyed,  a  light  appeared  in  the  night  to  show  the 
divine  .  power  of  the  god,  and  thenceforth  the  country  was 
protected  by  him.'  ^The  same  book  mentions  a  fox  whose 
spirit  after  death  was  worshipped  in  a  shrine,  erected  over  his 
grave,  and  in  whose  honour  a  yearly  festival  was  celebrated  by 
a  priest  of  Inari.* 

The  Kanden  kohitsu  (1799)  tells  of  a  fox  who  was  the 
guardian  god  of  a  Buddhist  temple  and  protected  the  temple  as 
well  as  the  priest ;  and  of  how  the  same  fox  god  gave  oral  and 
written  oracles.^ 

Also  in  the  nineteenth  century  and  nowadays  foxes  were 
and  are  worshipped  in  little  shrines  under  the  name  of  Inari. 
All  these  foxes  are  thought  to  be  dependent  on  the  Inari  of 
Kyoto,  but  are  also  themselves  called  Inari.  Two  white  foxes 
are  sitting  before  these  shrines,  one  on  each  side  of  the  entrance ; 
this  means  apparently  that  the  goddess  herself  is  within  the 
shrine,  invisible,  while  her  messengers  are  guarding  tlic  entrance. 
We  have  to  do  here  with  a  mixture  of  ideas.  On  one  hand  the 
goddess  is  a  fox,  on  the  other  hand  tlic  fox  is  her  sacred 
viesscngcr. 

Curiously  enough  we  do  not  find  Inari  s  name  in  the  above 
quoted  passages  on  foxes  before  the  seventeenth  century.  Then 
the   foxes,  mostly  white  ones,  all  at  once  appeared  as  Inari  *s 


I-  It  XL  §9 

2.  See  above  p.  42. 

3.  See  above  p.  75. 

4.  See  above  p.  76. 

5.  See  above  pp.  81  ^\, 
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servants,  who  produced  light  for  use  at  her  festivals^  gave 
medicine,  prepared  by  the  goddess,  to  a  man  who  had  saved 
their  child^  were  said  to  have  appeared  in  olden  times  on  the 
sword  of  Teishinko  in  order  to  show  tliat  Inari  was  entrusted 
with  the  Palace  watch^,  came  out  of  Inari's  temple  at  Kyoto  and 
changed  a  man  into  a  fox*,  and  so  on.  The  name  "mes- 
senger of  Inari  *'  we  read  for  the  first  time  in  the  Hottchd 
shokkan  (1697)  ^,  which  also  states  that  already  in  olden  times 
everywhere  fox-gods  were  worshipped  under  the  name  of  Inari 
and  were  believed  to  bestow  luck  and  to  protect  people  against 
calamity.  The  same  facts  were  related  by  the  Wakan  sansaizue 
(1713)  ®.  After  that  time  the  expression  "  sacred  messenger  of 
Inari  "  appeared  very  often. 

With  respect  to  Inari's  origin  we  read  the  following  in  the 
Yainashiro  110  ktini  no  fudokP: — *'  As  to  Inari  (^  ^  ^), 
Irogu  no  Hada  no  kimi,  the  ancestor  of  the  Hada  no  Nakatsue 
no  imiki  House,  possessed  a  great  quantity  of  rice  and  was 
very  rich.  He  made  a  rice  cake  (mochi)  and  used  it  as  a 
target,  J^ut  the  target  changed  into  a  white  bird  and  flew  away 
to  the  top  of  a  mountain.  (This  bird)  produced  young  (^  ^) 
and  at  last  gave  its  name  to  a  temple.  The  descendants 
of  that  man  (who  had  used  a  rice  cake  as  a  target)  regretted  the 
sin  of  their  ancestor,  took  a  tree  out  of  the  temple  ground, 
planted  it  in  their  garden  and  worshipped  it.  If  the  tree  grew 
well,  the  worshii)pcrs  got  wealth,  but  if  the  tree  withered,  they 
did  not  become  rich  men." 

The  above  quoted  text  is  somewhat  corrupt.  The  sentence 
"  produced  young  and  at  last  gave  its  name  to  a  temple,"  or  '*  at 

1.  See  above  p.  59. 

2.  See  above  p.  60. 

3.  See  alx>vc  p.  61. 

4.  Sec  alnjvc  p.  62. 

5.  Sec  above  p.  99. 

6.  See  above  p.  loi. 

7-     lU  !)!jE  1^  M  J:  oE»  "  Ivecorcl  of  the  clinrnctcristics  of  \'ama(o  province," 
which  daU?  U<>\\\  uUhiI  7^V'  TS"- 
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last  it  became  a  temple  "S  is  not  clear.  Florenz-  translates : 
"  There  (that  is,  on  the  top  of  the  mountain)  rice  halms  sprung 
up,  and  at  last  the  name  of  the  temple  proceeded  therefrom  " 
(that  is,  Inari,  from  ine,  rice  plant).  Although  this  is  only  a 
hypothetical  translation,  yet  the  meaning  of  the  myth  is  quite 
clear,  namely  tliat  the  divinity  worshipped  on  Mount  Inari  near 
Kyoto  is  the  Spirit  of  the  Rice  itself. 

^hc  Bupgo  fudoki''  says:  "Tano  (ffl  If,  'the  Rice- 
field  moor,'  in  the  Southwest  of  this  district)  is  a  broad  and 
fertile  land,  to  which  no  other  land  can  be  compared.  In  olden 
times  there  were  peasants  there  who  cultivated  large  rice  fields 
and  had  so  much  rice  that  they  became  very  rich  and  luxurious. 
Thus  they  once  made  a  target  from  rice-cake,  but  the  target 
changed  into  a  white  bird  and  flew  away  to  the  South.  In  the 
same  year  all  the  peasants  died,  so  that  the  rice  fields  were  no 
longer  cultivated  and  lay  fallow  and  wild.  Afterwards  no  rice 
would  grow  there  (in  consequence  of  the  curse  of  the  Rice 
goddess).     Therefore  the  moor  is  called  '  Rice-field  moor.'  ** 

Another  writing,  the  Inarisha  Tcnryaku  no  kamon  *  says  : 
"  Inari  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  the  Wado  era  (708-714)  on 
level  places  on  three  peaks  of  Mount  Inari.  At  these  spots  tlie 
ancestor  of  the  Hada  family,  Naka-ie,  tore  out  the  trees  and 
planted  nurae  (j^,  sacred  thyme)  ;  members  of  the  same  family 
became  priests  and  celebrated  there  (without  temples)  the  spring 
and  autumn  festivals.  As  the  prayers  were  very  efficacious,  the 
Emperor  sent  offerings  at  special   times.     Afterwards,   in  the 

1.  C.'omp.  the  (juolaliun  of  this  passaj^e  in  the  Pji^shiki  jimnieicho  ivrhikf 
i^U  i^l^^^  lA  li»  Ounsho  ruijil,  Nr  23,  Vol.  I,  p.  809. 

2.  Japanischc  Mytholo^ic,  p.  293 :  "  Da  reiftcn  unci  wuchsen  Keishalme 
[auf  dem  Gipfcl].     Schliesslich  ist  daraus  dcr  Nanie  des  Tempels  gcwordcn." 

3-  S  ^  M<  db  IE)  "  Record  of  the  characteristics  of  Bungo  province," 
wliich  dales  from  713,  when  the  Emperor  gave  orders  to  write  down  all  the 
names  of  i)Iaces,  mountains,  rivers,  as  well  as  the  customs  and  traditions.  Chapter 
on  Hay  ami  district. 

4-.  fS  i®  tt  ^  W  IHl  2SC»  "  Report  to  the  Emi)cror  about  the  Inari  temple" 
in  the  Tcnryaku  era  (947-956). 
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eighth  year  of  the  Engi  era  (908),  Fujiwara  no  Ason  (that  is, 
Tokihira)  built  the  three  temples  (which  are  on  the  mountain)." 

These  three  temples  are  also  mentioned  in  the  EngisJuki 
(927),  in  the  "  Register  of  names  of  the  gods'*  ^ :  "  Three  tem- 
ples of  Inari  j[|g  ^)  in  Kii  district,  Yamashiro  province." 

And  from  the  Commentary  thereon^  we  learn  that  the 
divinity  of  the  main  temple  on  Mount  Inari  is  Uga  no  Mitama 
no  katni,  **  the  Spirit  of  the  Rice  in  the  Store-houses  "  ^  while 
the  second  shrine  is  dedicated  to  Susanoo  *,  her  father,  and  the 
third  one  to  0-ichi-bime '',  her  mother.  The  author  says; 
"  Uga  no  mitama  is  the  sower  of  all  cereals  ;  therefore  perhaps 
she  is  called  Inari  ". 

Maeda  who  quotes  the  above  mentioned  passages  in  his 
//lari  jinja  kb  ^  remarks  that  all  the  other  Inari  temples  in  the 
country  find  their  origin  in  these  three  temples  on  Inari  yama ; 
some  of  them  may  have  been  shrines  of  Uga  no  mitama  in  olden 
times  and  afterwards  have  gotten  the  name  of  Inari  temples  in 
imitation  of  tliat  on  Mount  Inari.  lie  also  speaks  of  the  so- 
called  "  Shirushi  no  sugi  ",  ^  ;^,  the  "  Cryptomeria  of  the 
Efficacy  of  prayer",  which  once  stood  by  the  middle  temple 
on  Mount  Inari.  In  the  Middle  Ages  pilgrims  took  a  twig 
from  that  tree  home,  and  if  it  withered,  they  considered  this  a 
sign  tliat  their  prayers  were  not  heard  ;  but  if  otherwise,  tliey 
were  sure  of  the  efficacy  of  the  [)ilgrimage.'' 


'•     it  ^  Wl»  Jimmeicho,  K.  T.  K.  XIII,  p.  285. 

2.  Eu^shiki jimnu'u ho  C^hTi^  jti  §  i^  It  ^S  tS  fifl  lJt»  ^-'"ni'lw  ruiju,  nr  2j, 
Vol.  I,  p.  809,  wrillen  by  UKAitJi  Kankiomo,  ^  SK  3^  (R,  in  1446. 

3*  ^  If}  |4  ft*  ^i''  •^r  ''^'''  incans  food,  provisions,  and  is  to  be  found  in 
a  slightly  dilfcrcnt  form  in  the  names  of  the  yoddcsscs  Ukcmochi  and  Toyo-ukc- 
bime.  It  is  mostly  written  with  the  characlcrs  indicating  "  store-house "  and 
"  Rice  ",  "  the  Rice  in  the  Storehouses  ",  but  also  i>honetically  by  means  of  the 
characters  -^  JJg  ^^  ^^  IS- 

6.  Written  in  183C,  see  above  p.  ill,  Ch.  I,  pp.  1-7. 

7.  Ch,  1,  p.  27.     V.    C^  o.\>oNv;\).  \^2., 
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As  well  in  the  old  legends  about  the  origin  of  the  temples 
on  Inari  yama  as  in  the  custom  and  belief  of  the  pilgrims  in  the 
Middle-Ages,  we  find  the  cult  of  a  tree  s/>int  mixed  up  with  the 
worship  of  Inari.  Also  afterwards  the  felling  of  Inari's  sacred 
trees  was  severely  punished  by  the  goddess,  as  we  have  seen 
above.^  But  of  a  fox  cult  as  such  we  nowhere  read  in  the  old 
books.  Yet  there  was  an  old  fox-temple  on  Mount  Inari,  as 
we  have  seen  above*,  where  we  treated  of  the  name  "  mydbu." 

But  before  I  speak  regarding  the  connection  between  Inari 
and  the  fox,  I  will  devote  some  space  to  the  question  of  Inari's 
anthropomorphic  shape.  Maeda^  defends  his  opinion  as  to  the 
male  sex  of  Inari  by  saying  that  Dagini^  ^'t female  foxgod, 
who  was  called  "  the  sacred  messenger  of  Inari "  for  fear  of 
pronouncing  her  real  name,  was  gradually  wrongly  considered 
as  Inari  herself,  so  tliat  Inari  was  mistaken  for  a  female  divinity. 
So  she  was  said  to  have  appeared  as  a  woman  in  a  dream  of 
the  high-priest  Taicho  (619705),  saying  that  her  original  shape 
(hontai,  ^C  H^)  was  Kwannon^,  and  in  930  the  priest  Teiso  saw  her 
in  a  dream  in  female  shape,  when  she  informed  him  of  the  great 
power  of  the  Dai  Hannya  kyo  or  "Great  Nirvana  sutra*'^  In 
the  Genko  Shakusho  ^  we  read  that  Inari  appeared  to  Kanshun, 
a  priest  of  Hieizan,  who  lived  under  the  Eniperor  Go  Reizei 
(1045-1068),  in  the  shape  of  a  woman,  and  bestowed  luck  upon 
him.  Maeda  asserts  that  the  reason  why  Inari  was  described 
as  a  female  divinity  in  all  these  legends  was  not  because  Uga  no 
mitama  is  the  same  as  Toyo  uke-bime  no  mikoto^  for  that  is  in 
his  opinion  a  different  Uga  no  mitama  from  the  divinity  of  that 
name  who  is  identical  with  Inari.     Also  Ukemochi,  the  Food 


1.  Pg.  76,  in  the  SamhTi  kidan,  1764. 

2.  Pg.  56.  . 

3.  Ch.  II,  p.  27  a. 

4.  Homho  shinsen  den,  ^4^  ^  JM  'ftll  flf*  i"  TaichO's  biography. 

5.  Kokotuhomonshuy  Ch.  I,  K.T.K.  VoL  XV,  p.  160. 

6.  7C  ^^  ra  S»  ^fore  1346,  Ch.  V,  K.T.K.  VoL  XIV,  p.  712. 

7-  fi  5  jfi  i^  [Kojiki,  Ch.  V,  K.T.K.  VII,  p.  14),  the goddessof  the  Outer 

Temple  (Gcgil)  at  Isc,  comp.  Yi.ok?.\7.,  Jafattisc/w  Mytholo^fy  p.  39,  note  3. 
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goddess,    from   whom   after   her   death  besides  beans,  barley, 
wheat  etc.  the  rice  also  was  bom\  is  different  from  Inari. 

In  the  old  legend  of  K5b5  Daishi  meeting  Inari,  the  divinity 
is  an  old  man  with  a  rice  bundle  on  his  shoulder.  Maeda' 
thinks  that  this  legend  was  caused  by  the  images,  representing 
the  Rice  god  in  that  shape.  As  to  the  temple,  he  believes 
that  the  inner  shrine  liad  originally  the  name  Inari,  and  that 
afterwards  the  upper  and  lower  temples  both  got  the  same  name, 
as  well  as  the  mountain  itself. 

In  my  opinion  Maeda's  whole  conception  of  the  matter  is 
wrong.  It  is  a  very  common  facat  that  Japanese  gods  are  called 
after  the  place  where  they  are  worshipped.  So  Mount  Inari 
probably  gave  its  name  to  the  divinity  whose  temple  was  there, 
namely  Uga  no  imtatna,  the  Spirit  of  the  Rice.  The  three 
shrines  which  were  already  on  the  mountain  at  the  time  of  the 
Engis/tiki  (927)  were  dedicated  to  three  different  gods,  but  got 
altogether  the  name  of  "  Temples  of  Inari,*'  that  is  **  Temples  of 
Mount  Inari."  Probably  there  was  much  highland  rice  on  the 
mountain,  or  it  was  surrounded  by  rice  fields,  which  caused  it 
to  be  called  Inari,  *'  Rice-man  "\  or  something  of  the  kind.  For 
the  same  reason  (namely,  that  there  was  so  much  rice  on  or 
around  the  mountain)  it  was  especially  the  "  Spirit  of  the  Rice  ** 
who  was  worshipped  there. 

As  to  the  sex  of  Inari,  it  is  true  that  Uga  no  mitama's  sex 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  A^i/iongi,  ^  where  we  simply  read  : 
"  According  to  one  book,  in  a  time  of  famine  Izanagi  and  Izana- 
mi  begot  the  *'  Spirit  of  the  Rice  in  the  store-houses",  "  Uga  no 
mitama."  Nor  does  the /uy///^  say  anything  about  tliis  divi- 
nity, other  than  that  it  was  a  child  of  Susanoo  and  Dyama-tsumi 


I..    Nikmsi,  Ch.  I,  K.T.K.  I,  p.  20 ;  Kojiki,  Ch.  IX,  K.T.K.  VII,  p.  28. 

2.  Ch.  II,  p.  5  a. 

3.  From  inc  and   the  suffix  ;/,   which  Flokenz,  Jap.  Mythologie,  p.  292, 
note  9,  explains  as  man^  as  in  hitori,  futari,  etc. 

4.  Ch.  I,  K.  T.  K.  Vol.  I,  p.  12,  comp.  p.  16. 

5.  Ch.  IX,  K.  T.  K.  Vol.  VII,  p.  31. 
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no  kami's  daughter  0-lchi-bime.  In  one  legend,  that  of  Kobo 
Daishi  meeting  the  old  man,  the  Rice  divinity  is  a  male,  in  all 
others  it  is  a  female.  I  think  it  wrong  to  say  that  in  all  these 
legends  Dagini  Ten,  the  fcnif-ile  fox-god,  is  confounded  with 
Inari,  the  male  Rice-god,  and  that  only  K5bo  Daishi's  story  is 
true  and  derives  its  origin  from  the  images,  representing  Inari  as 
an  old  man  with  a  rice  bundle.  To  me  it  does  not  seem  prob- 
able that  the  cult  of  the  magical  Dakini,  which  secretly  spread 
throughout  Japan,  hiding  itself  behind  other  names,  can  have 
had  such  an  influence  on  the  cult  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Rice 
(which  had  nothing  to  do  with  sorcery),  that  it  even  could 
change  the  sex  of  the  Rice-god.  It  is  much  more  logical  that 
the  old  man,  whom  K6b5  Daishi  met,  was  the  genius  of  the 
mountain  Inari  itself,  who  called  himself  "  Rice-man  "  after  the 
mountain  which  he  represented,  and  carried  a  bundle  of  the  rice 
which  was  so  abundant  on  or  about  its  slopes.  The  Inari  chin- 
za  yurai  *  actually  says  that  the  old  man  was  the  god  of  the 
mountain,  and  that  he  lived  in  a  hut  at  its  foot,  cultivating  the 
rice-fields  in  the  day-time  and  chopping' up  fuel  at  night,  and 
further  that  his  name  was  Ryuzuda  *.  This  mountain-god  was 
quite  different  from  the  Spirit  of  the  Rice,  worshipped  in  one  of 
the  temples  situated  within  his  territory,  and  in  this  way  we 
find  an  easy  explanation  of  the  difference  of  sex  between  the  two 
gods.  Moreover,  Ukcniochi,  who  gave  birth  to  the  rice,  beans 
etc,  as  well  as  Toyouke-bime,  who  was  identified  with  Uga  no 
mitama,  are  both  female  gods,  and  what  is  more  natural  than 
that  the  Rice,  which  protects  mankind  against  famine  as  a 
mother  her  children,  is  thought  to  be  a  divine  woman  ?  Finally, 
it  is  a  female  spirit  which  is  thought  to  live  in  and  keep 
watch  over  the  com  in  Europe  and  the  rice  in  India,  as  we  see 
in  Fkazer's  Golden  BougJ^,  where  the  so-called  "  Corn-mother  " 


'•    }0  W  81  ffi  fi  ^  written   in  1386  by  the    Buddhist  priest    Yu-nen, 
^ ;  Zoku  gumho  naju^  Vol.  II,  ch.  XXXIII,  p.  167. 

3.    Second  edition.  Vol.  II,  pp.  168  sqq.  and  I98. 
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of  Europe  and  the  **  Mother  of  the  Rice  "  of  Java  and  Sumatra 
are  dealt  with.  On  comparing  all  these  facts  one  with  another 
we  can  be  sure  that  the  Japanese  Spirit  of  the  Rice  was  also  a 
female  being. 

But  what  about  iYicfox-culiy  which  we  find  so  closely  con- 
nected with  Inari's  worship?  The  Wakim  no  skion}  says: 
"  As  to  the  fact  that  the'  fox  is  called  the  *  sacred  messenger  of 
Inari*,  we  read  in  the  Ise  chhiza  ki^ :  *  Uga  no  mitama  no  kami 
IS  also  called  Tome  miketsu  no  kami '  \  That  is  the  reason  why 
the  fox  is  called  Inari's  messenger.  For  although  Mikitsu  (H 
JK,  litt. '  three  foxes  ')  means  Mi-ketsu  (ffll  ^  :^,  '  August  Food- 
provider  ')  (and  has  nothing  to  do  with  foxes),  yet  people  (think- 
ing that  the  meaning  of  the  name  was  'three  foxes')  began  to 
worship  foxes  as  gods  and  to  pray  to  them  for  luck,  and  this  soon 
became  the  fashion." 

In  the  Kandcn  kohitsn^  we  read  the  following  : — **  Nowhere 
in  the  old  books  is  the  fox  mentioned  as  the  female  messenger 
of  Inari.  In  some  books  Inari  is  called  Miketsu  (S|J  -^  Q^, 
'August  Food'),  which  was  written  by  some  writers,  ^  JJ, 
'  Three  Foxes '.  The  word  fox  is  not  only  kitsnnc,  but  also 
ktitsune  and  ketsunc.  In  country  districts  it  is  mostly  pronounced 
ketsune,  but  the  old  pronunciation  seems  to  have  been  kutsunc, 
I  cannot  find  out  in  which  book  Miketsu  is  spoken  of.  At  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  on  which  the  temple  of  Inari  (|§  ^)  is 
situated  (that  is.  Mount  Inari),  we  find  nowadays  the  Shinguden 
(Iji^  ^  ^),  where  five  Shinto  gods  are  worshipped  together.* 
In  front  of  this  temple  are  koma-inu  (j(Q  -^,  'Korean  dogs  '). 

'•     >ftl  8/ll  5^»  written  before  1776,  see  above  p.  56,  note  3. 

2-  1^  1^  8t  ffi  nll»  "  Records  of  the  abodes  of  the  gods  at  Ise,"  one  of  the 
Shinto gobmho,  »^  iit  2  SK  S»  "  I'^ive  books  on  Shinto,"  K.  T.  K.  Vol.  VIl, 
p.  438,  comp.  p.  441. 

3.     16  ic  H  SL  jp|l-     Totne  is  an  old  word  for  fox.  comp.  above  pp.  55  sq. 

4-  R3  ffl  If  $t  written  in  1799,  see  above  p.  81,  note  2;  Hyakka  setsurin, 
Vol.  v.,  pp.  71  sq.,  Ch.  III. 

5.  Comp.  IVakan  samai  ztie  [l-jl-^^  Ch.  LXXII,  p.  1 199:  those  five  gods 
arc  :     Uga  no  mitama,  Cliiclii  no  oya,  Oyama  zumi,  Izanagi  and  Izanami. 
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But  at  the  temple  on  the  top  of  this  mountain,  where  three  gods 
are  worshipped/  white  foxes  take  the  place  of  the  Korean  dogs. 
This  has  its  origin  in  the  reading  Miketsu  (H  IK>  '  Three  Foxes  *), 
and  therefore  not  only  do  the  people  think  that  the  fox  is  the 
female  messenger  of  Inari,  but  tlie  foxes  themselves  must  have 
thought  so  too.  For  from  all  provinces  the  so-called  ban-gitstme 
(U  IK»  '  watch- foxes  ')  come  to  this  moui^tain  (Inari-yama)  and 
live  there  in  holes,  mostly  male  and  female  together.  When  the 
latter  becomes  pregnant,  she  gives  birth  to  her  young  in  a 
special  hole  (in  order  to  keep  the  other  hole  clean)  and  takes 
them  away  to  some  other  place,  for  on  the  mountain  itself  only 
the  couple  live.  When  the  year  of  their  watch  has  come  to  an 
end,  they  seem  to  give  way  to  others.  Sometimes  country 
people  come  and  say  :  '  Mr.  Fox  (Kitsune  dono)  of  our  village 
has  come  here  to  keep  watch.  Where  is  he  ?  We  should  like 
to  meet  him.'  Then  one  of  the  priests  shows  them  the  hole.  I 
did  not  know  personally  any  of  these  details,  but  the  priests 
of  the  temple  (of  Inari)  told  me  of  them.  Besides  these 
watch-foxes  there  are  no  wild  foxes  at  all  on  the  mountain. 
When  a  person  possessed  by  a  fox  is  taken  to  this  temple,  it  is 
said  that  the  possessing  fox  is  very  much  frightened  and  is  certain 
to  go  out  of  the  patient.  As  well  in  the  capital  as  in  the 
country  those  who  have  something  to  ask  of  a  fox,  or  who  wish 
to  build  a  shrine  to  a  fox,  calling  it  an  Inari  shrine,  all  go  to  the 
houses  of  the  priests  (of  Inari  at  Ky5to)  and  ask  for  a  '  shrine 
establishing  seal '?  How  it  was  in  olden  times  I  do  not  know, 
but  nowadays  the  Inari  temple  at  Kyoto  is  certainly  the  main 
temple  of  the  foxes." 

The  l7ian jinjako^  says:     "Nowadays  (1836)  the  temple 
on  the  hill  behind  the  Inari  temple  is  called  the  Upper  Temple 


I.  According  to  the  U\ik(m  samai  ztte,  1.1. :  Izanagi,  Izanami  and  Uga  no 
mitama. 

2-  tbta  O  M»  ^^^^^  *^>  ^  shintai  or  "  god-body  "  to  be  placed  in  Ihc  new 
shrine. 

3.    Ch.  II,  p.  25  a. 
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(Ue  no  sha,  Jt  l|t)«  Formerly  this  temple  was  named  Tor^ie  no 
sha\  or  Myobus/ia?  and  three  fox-gods  were  worshipped  there. 
As  those  three  foxes  lived  a  very  long  time  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Inari  temple  and  did  strange  things,  the  people  soon 
b^^n  to  call  them  'the  sacred  messengers  of  Inari*,  and 
worshipped  them  together  in  one  temple.  Afterwards  for  the 
same  reason  the  Indian  fox-god  Dagini  was  confounded  with 
Inari.     A  terribly  unreasoaible  thing  !  " 

As  we  have  seen  above  ^  the  author  of  the  Reiju  zakki 
seeks  the  origin  of  the  word  "  tome  "  for  fox  in  the  name  of 
this  fox  temple.  But  in  reality  it  was  just  the  opix)site,  and  the 
name  of  the  temple  was  "  Fox  shrine."  As  to  the  word 
myobu,  which  means  "  Court-lady"^,  tliis  seems  to  indicate 
that  the  three  foxes  worshipped  in  the  shrine  were  female 
fox-gods  that  had  got  the  fifth  rank  from  the  liimperor,  like  the 
cat  in  the  Makura  no  sushi  (loco),  upon  which  the  Emperor 
Ichij5  (986-1011)  bestowed  that  rank  and  the  name  "  Myobu 
.  no  Omoto  "'^.  We  have  also  seen  that  one  of  the  three  foxes, 
named  Akovuuhi  (pj  /J>  HJ"),  was  said  to  have  got  the  title 
myobu  from  a  Court-lady  herself  ^  About  this  Akomachi  we 
read  in  Fujiwara  no  Akihira's  book  Shinsantgaku  no  ki'^, 
where  "  Akomachi  of  Inari  yaiim  "  is  mentioned  together  with 
"  Iga  tome,"  the  *'  Fox  of  Iga  province  "  ^  of  Kitsune-zaka  in 
Yamashiro  province,  Atago  district.  Wc  find  this  name  also  in 
the  Inari  chinza  yurai^,  where  a  legend  is  told  about  three 
foxes,  a  married  couple  and  a  child  of  five  years,  who  came  to 

1.  g  ^  iC  itf  "  1 'ox- temple." 

2.  ^  Igi  it*  **  Cuurt-lady  temple,"  comp.  alx>ve  pp.  55  sij. 

3.  See  p.  56. 

4.  Comp.  alxjvc  p.  55. 

5.  Inari  jinjako,  Ch.  II,  p.  40  a.     Cf.  my  treali>c  on    'Ilie  Dogattd  the  Cat 
injapanae  Sufcntit'wn^  Transactions,  \'ol.  XXXV 1 1,  Part  I,  p.  8. 

6.  See  alx)vc  p.  55. 

7*     >&r  Ml  S«  pli»  written  in  the  I  ith  century. 
8.    ^R«f. 

g.     Sec     al>ove    p.  IJ7  note  I  ;      /oku    i^unsho    ruiju,    Vol,    11,    Cb. 
XXXIII,  p.  168. 
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Mount  Inari  in  order  to  protect  the  world  therefrom ;  the  husband 
was  appointed  by  the  goddess  as  servant  of  the  Upper  Temple, 
with  the  name  of  Kosusugi  (/J>  ^),  while  the  wife  was  to  serve 
in  the  Lower  Temple  under  the  name  of  Akomachi.  From  that 
time  they  fulfilled  the  wishes  of  numberless  people  and  appeared 
in  the  dreams,  or  before  the  eyes,  of  the  believers.  This  legend 
was  apparently  invented  to  explain  the  connection  of  the 
anthropomorphic  goddess  with  the  foxes.  In  reality  there  were 
three  female  fox-gods  together  in  one  temple,  and  one  of  them 
was  called  Akomachi.  The  explanation  of  the  word  Mketsu 
as  **  August  Food,"  instead  of  "  Three  foxes,"  is  artificial,  and 
was  only  invented  by  writers  who  wished  to  free  Inari  from 
originally  having  any  connection  with  foxes.  We  can  be  sure 
that  the  fox  cult  lias  existed  on  Mount  Inari  from  very  olden 
times. 

The  temple  of  the  **  Three  foxes/'  and  that  of  the  "  Rice 
Spirit "  (Uga  no  mitama)  were  undoubtedly  different,  but  in  old 
books  we  read  about  **  the  temple  of  Inari,"  as  if  there  were 
only  one  shrine  and  one  divinity  on  the  mountain.  In  827  the 
Emperor  Junwa's  illness  was  explained  by  diviners  as  being  a 
curse  due  to  the  felling  of  the  trees  at  the  "  Temple  of  Inari  "S 
whereupon  tlie  Emperor  bestowed  the  lowest  degree  of 
the  fifth  rank  upon  the  deity-  of  that  temple  in  order  to 
have  the  curse  taken  away.  And  in  843  the  Emperor  Nim- 
myo  raised  the  same  deity  to  the  highest  degree  of  the  fifth 
rank'-.  The  Montoku  jitsnroku  (878)^  is  the  first  work  which 
mentions  the  "  three  temples  of  Inari ",  but  that  tliese  three 
belonged  together  is  proved  by  the  fact  tliat  the  later 
Emperors  also  always  bestowed  one  rank  upon  them  as 
upon  a  single  deity.     And  one  of  the  three  was   the   Myobu 

1.  Nihon  kityaku,  ti  ?K  IC  1^,  ^'h.  XIV,  K.  T.  K.  Vol.  V,  p.  454;  Ruiju 
kokusJii,  $i|  %  ^  j^>  wrillen  by  Sugawaka  no  Michizane,  ^/i^^  K  (^45* 
903J,  in  the  history  of  the  34th  Kmixiror. 

2.  Shoku  Nihonkoki,  <*  a  *  a^  *E»  written  in  869,  Ch.  XIII,  K.  T.  K. 
Vol.  Ill,  J).  346. 

3.  Ch.  IX,  K.  T.  K,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  552. 
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or  Tome  temple,  which  was  also  said  to  be  dedicated 
to  D-ichi-bime,  Uga  no  mitama's  mother.  All  these  &cts 
we  find  set  forth  in  tlie  excellent  book  entitled  Inari  jinja 
shiryo^.  The  author  of  the  book,  as  well  as  the  great 
Shinto  reformers  Motoori  and  Hirata,  and  the  writer  of  the 
Inari  jinja  ko,  are,  of  course,  all  convinced  that  the  "  Spirit 
of  the  Rice  "  had  originally  nothing  to  do  with  foxes.  But  I, 
who  look  upon  the  matter  from  a  different  point  of  view,  am  of 
a  different  opinion.  I  see  in  the  fox  shrine  called  Myobu-sha, 
or  Tome-sha  (Fox-temple),  the  root  source  of  the  whole  Mount 
Inari  cult.  As  stated  above,  the  Court-ladies,  Myobu,  all 
belonged  to  the  fifth  rank,  and  it  is  quite  probable  that  the 
original  name  Tome-sha,  or  "  Fox-shrine,"  was  changed  to 
Myobu-sha  after  the  three  female  fox-divinities  worshipped  there 
had  obtained  tliat  rank  in  827.  For  they  were  considered  as 
one  and  the  same  with  tlie  Spirit  of  the  Rice,  and,  accordingly, 
the  rank  was  bestowed  alike  upon  the  whole  of  the  complexion. 
Is  it  possible  that  the  fox-gods  were  so  mighty  that  they 
obtained  the  victory  over  the  Rice  goddess,*first  serving  her  as 
messengers  but  later  appearing  as  Inari  herself?     This  would  be 

a  unique   development ;  for  everywhere  else  it  is  on  the  con- 

• 

trary  the  human  shape  which  in  the  course  of  time  conquers  the 
original  animal  form  of  the  gods  and  converts  the  animals  into 
servants  of  the  anthropomorphic  divinities.  The  stag  of  Kasuga, 
the  dove  of  Hachiman,  the  crow  of  Kumano,  the  snowy  heron 
of  Kebi,  the  snake  of  Suwa,  the  tortoise  of  Matsuo,  were  all 
considered  messengers  of  gods  in  olden  times,  being  only 
survivals  of  still  older  animal  cults.  The  same  evolution  is  to  be 
found  in  all  primitive  religions.  As  I  formerly  tried  to  prove,' 
even  the  gods  of  the  old  Greeks  went  through  the  same  process, 
as  do  also  the  divinities  of  the  most  primitive  peoples  of  to-day. 

'•     '¥lA^SP^yA.1^^^y  "  VVrilten  materials  on  the  Inari  temple,"   written 
ill  1904  by  Ozuki  Maura,  :A:  R  R  ?fi>  a  priest  of  the  temple. 

2.     De   Gmccorum  diis  non    rcfcreniibm  specicm  humanam     (I900).      Die 
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There  was  and  is  a  general  tendency  towards  anthropomorphism, 
but  the  old  animal  shape  lives  on  in  a  lower  relation  to  the  god, 
as  a  survival  from  olden  times.  In  view  of  these  facts  I  am 
convinced  that  not  the  messenger-foxes  became  Inari  herself, 
but  that  the  fox-goddesses  of  Mount  Inari  had  to  give  way  to  a 
human  divinity  of  the  same  nature,  and  were  degraded  to  the 
rank  of  messengers. 

Is  it  a  queer  idea  that  the  Rice  Spirit  should  have  a  vulpine 
shape  ?  We  find  the  answer  in  Frazer*s  Golden  Bougie,  where 
we  read  about  the  "  Corn-spirit  as  an  Animal."  In  all  parts  of 
Europe,  in  Egypt,  in  China,  we  see  the  Corn-spirit  appearing  as 
a  gander,  goat,  hare,  cat,/c?^,  wolf,  dog,  cock,  goose,  cow  (ox, 
bull),  pig,  horse  a.s.o.  "  In  Poitou  the  spirit  of  the  corn  appears 
to  be  conceived  in  the  shape  of  a  fox''  The  primitive  human 
mind  goes  everywhere  along  similar  roads.  On  p.  289  Frazer 
says  :  "  Other  animal  forms  assumed  by  the  corn-spirit  are  the 
stag,  roe,  sheep,  bear,  ass,  mouse,  stork,  swan  and  kite.  If  it  is 
asked  why  the  corn-spirit  should  be  thought  to  appear  in  the 
form  of  an  animal  and  of  so  many  different  animals,  we  may 
reply  that  to  primitive  man  the  simple  appearance  of  an  animal 
or  bird  among  the  corn  is  probably  enough  to  suggest  a 
mysterious  link  between  the  creature  and  the  com.'*  In  the 
same  way  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  Japan  may  have  conceived 
the  idea,  that  the  foxes  they  saw  so  often  in  their  rice-fields  were 
the  embodiments  of  the  Soul  of  the  Rice.  And  they  worshipped 
these  foxes  on  Mount  Inari,  till  the  anthropomorphic  conception 
of  the  Rice-Mother,  the  female  Spirit  of  the  Rice,  which  at  the 
same  time  is  the  Rice  itself  and  its  guardian  spirit,  just  as  we  see 
the  Corn-Mother  in  Europe  and  the  Mother  of  the  Rice  in  Java 
and  Sumatra  to  be^  conquered  the  field,  and  the  divine  foxes 
were  degraded  to  the  rank  of  messengers  of  the  Goddess  of  the 
Rice.  But  so  deeply  rooted  was  the  old  conception,  that  even 
nowadays  Inari  and  her  messengers  are  often  spoken  of  as  one 

I.     Vol.  II,  pp.  261  sqq. 
2. .  Sec  above  pp.  137  sq. 
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and  the  same.  Besides  the  fox  cult  a  tree  spirit  must  have  been 
worshipped  on  the  mountain  from  very  olden  times  ;  he  too  had 
to  bow  to  the  mighty  power  of  the  goddess,  whose  sacred  trees 
thenceforth  became  famous  throughout  Japan.  As  to  the  foxes, 
spirits  of  die  rice,  it  is  quite  logical  for  their  shrines  to  be  found 
everywhere  in  this  country,  which  lives  so  largely  on  rice.  The 
silence  of  the  old  books  regarding  their  connection  with  Mount 
Inari  was  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  fox  cult  on  that 
mountain  had  been  united  with  the  anthropomorphic  cult  and 
was  hidden  behind  the  general  name  of  "  Gods  of  Inari." 
Afterwards,  when  on  the  mountain  the  victory  of  anthropomor- 
phism was  complete  and  Inari 's  glory  spread  more  and  more 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  Empire,  all  the  fox-gods  were 
considered  to  be  her  messengers  and  representatives. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

Conclusions. 

A  long,  winding  road  of  sui^erstition  and  quaint  belief  lies 
behind  us.  Superstition,  in  so  as  far  as  foxes  and  badgers  were 
feared  as  forebodings  of  evil  or  as  things  which  haunted  and 
possessed  people ;  belief,  in  regard  to  their  worship  as  gods,  as 
parts  of  the  numberless  Shinto  pantheon.  On  looking  back 
over  tiiis  road  covering  twelve  long  centuries  we  see  China's 
influence  entirely  dominating  the  field  of  divination,  trans- 
formation and  possession,  the  latter  as  far  as  it  was  not  due  to 
human  witchcraft.  Japan  was  more  likely  herself  responsi- 
ble for  the  fox-sorcery,  which  was  afterwards  confounded 
with  Indian  magic  ;  whereas  with  regard  to  the  cult  of  the  fox 
as  the  spirit  of  the  rice,  this  was  certainly  a  pure  Japanese 
conception  and  growth. 
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In  the  eighth  century  we  saw  the  Japanese  legislator 
menacing  those  who  smoked  foxes  or  mujina  out  of  graves, 
a  proof  that  this  superstitious  Chinese  custom  had  spread 
even  then  in  this  country ;  otherwise  it  would  have  been 
omitted  in  the  Japanese  version  of  the  Chinese  law.  Further, 
the  Chinese  ideas  of  foreboding  in  connection  with  the  appearance 
of  white  or  black  foxes  and  of  foxes  in  general  appeared  to 
be  prevalent  in  Japan,  as  they  were  centuries  afterwards.  And 
not  only  the  appearing  of  these  animals,  but  their  howling, 
copulating,  or  befouling  places  were  all  considered  as  omina, 
mostly  portending  evil.  Tliat  they  were  also  known  at  that 
time  as  haunting  beasts,  is  proved  by  the  passage  in  the  Shoku 
Nihongi,  which  tells  us  that  a  god  subdued  a  spook  whose 
vulpine  head  was  found  in  the  garden.  Further,  we  have  read 
in  the  Ryo-i-ki  a  tale  about  a  fox  who  took  the  shape  of  a 
charming  maid  and  married  a  man,  with  whom  she  lived  for  a 
long  time.  She  gave  birth  to  a  strong,  agile  son,  whose 
descendants  even  down  to  the  fourth  generation  excelled  in 
strength.  But  dogs,  the  deadly  enemies  of  foxes,  always 
scent  their  real  nature,  so  that  the  transformed  fox  fled  away 
even  from  a  puppy. 

The  tamiki  was  not  yet  mentioned  in  those  days,  although 
a  calendar  of  the  fourteenth  century  showed  us  that  this  animars 
crying  was  feared  as  a  foreboding  of  strife  and  of  death.  As  to 
the  mujina^  the  mysterious  pearl  found  in  its  stomach  was 
apparently  believed  to  have  supernatural  power,  just  like  that 
of  the  Chinese  were-foxes  ;  for  it  was  presented  to  the  Emperor 
and  preserved  in  a  shrine.  That  at  that  early  time  the  mujina 
was  believed  to  liave  the  power  of  changing  itself  into  a  man 
we  learned  from  another  passage  of  the  Nihongi,  After  the 
eighth  century,  however,  the  mujina  disappeared  from  the  stage 
of  literature  for  a  long  period,  and  it  is  not  until  the  eighteenth 
century  that  it  appeared  again. 

In  the  7iintk  century  we  read  of  Celestial  Foxes,  flying 
through  the  air  over  the  Palace,  and  of  ominous  appearances  of 
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ordinary  wild  foxes;  while  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century 
brought  an  interesting  legend  about  foxes  that  took  human 
shape  and  deluded  a  man  in  a  remarkable  way.  So  popular 
was  that  story,  that  it  was  told  in  detail  in  four  different  works 
of  the  tenth,  eleventh  and  fourteenth  centuries,  while  it  inspired 
an  author  of  the  Muromachi  period  to  write  a  similar  tale  in 
a  different  form. 

The  eleventh  century  spoke  for  the  first  time  of  fox- 
possession,  and  of  foxes  worshipped  in  Shinto  temples.  It 
seems  to  have  been  a  magic  cult  which  the  Virgin  Princess  at 
Ise  established,  for  the  sorceresses  of  the  capital  followed  her 
example,  much  to  the  indignation  of  their  contemporaries,  who 
coasidcred  the  matter  to  be  a  scandal  on  the  great  gods  of  Ise ; 
for  it  was  under  their  names  that  the  foxes  were  worshipped. 
As  we  have  stated  above  \  both  the  fox-magic  and  the  fox-cult 
(of  the  spirits  of  the  rice)  must  have  prevailed  in  Japan  from  oldcn 
times,  so  that  the  only  new  and  appalling  fact  about  it  was  that 
the  cult  flourished  in  abuse  of  the  holy  name  of  Ise's  deities. 
It  is,  however,  quite  possible  that  there  existed  an  old  fox  cult  in 
Ise,  as  was  the  case  on  Mount  Inari,  an  old  slumbering  worship 
of  vulpine-shaped  rice  spirits.  Was  not  Toyouke-bime,  the 
goddess  of  the  Outer  Temple  at  Ise,  the  great  dispenser  of  food, 
identified  with  Uga  no  Mitama,  the  Soul  of  the  Rice,  who 
reigned  on  Inari  s  slopes?  And  did  we  not  read  about  the 
severe  punishment  received  in  the  eleventh  century  by  one  of 
the  Fujiwara  who  had  killed  a  divine  fox  at  Ise ;  while  in  the 
following  century  the  Court  was  twice  discussing  the  same 
crime,  which  was  considered  to  be  as  great  as  the  killing  of  a 
divine  spirit  ?  This  seems  to  indicate  that  there  really  existed 
an  old  connection  between  Ise  and  foxes. 

P^urther,  we  saw  foxes  transform  themselves  into  beautiful 
women  in  order  to  seduce  men,  who  were  sure  to  die  if  they 
had  sexual  intcrccfurse  with  them,  unless  the  foxes  themselves 


/<^ 


I.     See  al)ovc  p.  118. 
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died  in  their  stead.  Or  they  haunted  men  by  appearing  as  the 
double  of  a  woman,  or  as  a  tree  or  a  mysterious  glittering  being, 
and  possessed  people  in  order  to  get  food  or  to  convey  some  com- 
munication by  word  of  mouth.  Their  tricks  were  mischievous, 
but  intended  more  to  frighten  mankind  than  to  do  actual  harm. 
The  haunting  foxes  were  always  old  in  years,  according  to  the 
Chinese  conception  that  the  vital  spirit  (f^,  tsing)  of  all  beii^gs  is 
steadily  strengthened  by  old  age,  with  the  result  that  it  becomes 
able  to  take  human  shaixi  and  to  haunt.  In  respect  of  one 
virtue  foxes  surpassed  men,  namely  in  that  of  keeping  their  word 
when  they  had  once  promised  to  protect  and  help  someone  who 
had  spared  their  lives  or  had  restored  their  souls  to  them  in  the 
shape  of  precious  gems. 

The  twelfth  century  showed  us  the  capital  a  prey  to  liaunt- 
ing  foxes  which  regaled  the  people  with  sumptuous  meals  of  horse 
dung  and  cow  bones  transformed  into  delicious  viands.  The 
Sujaku  gate  especially  was  the  feivourite  spot  of  the  beasts, 
which  did  not  even  respect  His  Imperial  Majesty ;  nor  his 
officials,  in  whose  carriages  they  drove  away;  nor  Buddhist 
high-priests,  whom  tliey  caused  to  come  to  the  Sujaku  road  and 
pray  before  the  altars  of  phantom  houses ;  nor  private  persons, 
whom  they  deceived  by  paying  them  with  old  sandals  and 
clogs,  tiles  and  pebbles,  bones  and  horns,  temporarily  trans- 
formed into  gold,  silver  and  silk.  They  even  played  tricks  in 
the  Palace  itself,  where  they  appeared  as  young  women  in  order 
to  tempt  young  men.  On  the  other  hand  they  protected  a 
house  against  fire,  where  the  deity  of  an  old  shrine,  probably 
the  Rice  Spirit,  caused  them  to  appear ;  and  they  were  con- 
sidered so  divine  that  the  Em{x:ror  banished  a  distinguished 
nobleman  for  liaving  killed  a  fox  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Saigu  s  [xilace  at  Ise  ;  while  twice  thereafter  the  Court  seriously 
discussed  a  similar  case.  Thus  did  the  haunting  demon  of 
China  and  the  fox-god  of  Jaj^n  appear  side  by  side. 

The  thirteenth  century  brought  us  a  good  deal  of  new 
inforaalion.     There  was  a  fox  carrying  fire  in 'its  moutli  and  in 
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human  shape  burning  down  tlie  house  of  a  man  who  liad  hit  it 
with  an  arrow.  This  reminds  us  to  a  certain  extent  of  the  fox- 
fire (kitsune-bi),  and  also  somewhat  of  the  Tengu  who  set  houses 
on  fire,  and,  on  tlie  other  hand,  protected  them  against  con- 
flagrations.^ 

As  to  possession,  we  found  the  motives  of  practicing  this 
quite  different.  Sometimes  it  was  only  hunger  or  a  turn  for 
epicurism  in  the  matter  of  food  which  made  a  fox  possess  a 
man ;  but  on  other  occasions  nothing  less  than  divine  worship 
was  what  the  animal  was  after.  At  the  same  time  their  appear- 
ance was  still  considered  as  portending  either  evil  or  good  luck. 
When  their  haunting  assumed  too  large  proportions,  tliey  were 
menaced  with  a  battue,  whereupon  one  of  them  appeared  in  a 
dream,  promising  protection  and  prediction  of  luck,  if  the  threat 
of  punishment  was  withdrawn. 

In  the  meantime  Indian  influence  had  come  into  play  in  the 
fox  cults  of  old  Japan.  Dagini  Ten,  in  reality  a  numberless 
crowd  of  Dakini,  Indian  female  divinities  bestowing  magical 
knowledge  upon  men,  was  identified  with  Benten,  the  Goddess 
of  Wealth  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  magical  Japanese  fox-gods 
on  the  other.  She  was  also  called  the  '*  Deva-King,  the 
Venerable  Fox  "  and  the  *'  Bodhisattva,  the  White  Fox-king  " ; 
and  l^enten  herself  was  believed  to  come  out  of  her  temple  in 
the  shape  of  a  white  fox.  Dagini  Ten  appeared  in  a  dream  as 
a  supernatural  woman,  but  left  her  hair  in  the  hands  of  the  sleeper 
in  the  form  of  a  fox  tail,  while  in  vulpine  shape  she  ate  the 
offerings  made  to  her.  We  need  not  ask  how  strongly  the  fox 
cult  and  fox  sorcery  must  have  prevailed  in  those  days,  when  we 
see  how  the  Shingon  priests  degraded  their  Dagini,  nay  even 
their  Benten,  to  the  level  of  foxes  in  order  to  get  possession  of  that 
part  of  the  Japanese  religion  and  magic. 

In  this  century  the  iamiki  appeared  for  the  first  time,  whether 
alone  or  as  combined  with  the  fox  in  the  term  kori  (|K  ^), 

1.     Comp. 'Iraiibaclions  Vol.   XXXVl,  Tart   II,  " ///t*  7V;i^'« ",  Ch.  II,  pp. 
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"  foxes  and  tanuki/'  As  stated  aboveS  the  same  term  occurred 
sometimes  in  old  Chinese  books  in  the  sense  of  "  foxes  "  only, 
and  even  the  character  ^ffi  alone  was  used  for  fox.  But  in  Japan- 
ese literature  the  term  kori  always  means  "  foxes  and  tanuki  ". 
The  latter  animal  was  in  those  early  days  not  the  rather  harmless 
spook-bcast  of  later  times.  On  the  contrary,  it  drowned 
the  hunters  who  dared  to  hunt  birds  on  a  mountain  lake, 
appearing  to  them  as  an  old  liag,  who  arose  from  the  midst 
of  the  lake  in  a  dazzling  light  and  flew  through  the  air 
to  attack  whoever  approached  its  banks.  Or  the  tanuki  ap- 
peared as  a  pitch-black,  gigantic  Buddhist  priest  in  an  old  chapel 
and  was  believed  to  devour  men.  A  common  trick  of  the 
tanuki  was  throwing  pebbles  and  potsherds  into  houses.  As  I 
remarked  in  my  treatise  on  the  Tengu^  the  **  Tcngu-tsubute,"  or 
"  Tengu-pebbles"  were  well-known,  and  as  early  as  778  a  shower 
of  tiles,  pebbles  and  earth-clods  fell  for  twenty  nights  upon  differ- 
ent houses  in  the  capital,  cast  by  an  invisible  hand.^ 

And  this  was  not  the  only  thing  which  the  tanuki  had  in 
common  with  the  Tengu.  They  both  liked  to  appear  as  Bud- 
dhas  or  Bodhisattvas  in  order  to  deceive  devout  priests  and 
hermits.  For  being  worshipped  by  mankind  was  their  delight, 
as  well  as  that  of  foxes,  so  that  they  were  even  thought  capable 
of  abusing  the  name  of  a  deceased  Emperor  by  possessing  persons 
and  requiring  for  tliemselves  worship  in  his  name.  But  the 
power  of  transformation  possessed  by  both  foxes  and  tanuki 
came  to  an  end  as  soon  as  they  were  killed.  Then  their  power- 
ful and  majestic  appearance  shrunk  to  its  original  dimensions, 
and  the  mighty  giants  or  Bodhisattvas  lay  down  as  miserable 
litde  beasts. 

The  fourtccntli  century  did  not  bring  much  information, 
except  that  we  read  then  for  tlie  first  time  about  a  special  means 
for  making   out  whether  some  one  was  a  transformed  fox  or  a 

1.  P.  I,  note  I. 

2.  Ch.  II,  \  9. 

3.  Shoku  Nihon^,  CU.  XXXIV,  K.  T.  K.  II,  p.  597. 
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man,  namely  by  forcing  smoke  into  his  nose.  Even  the  Em- 
peror was  so  afraid  of  haunting  foxes,  that  he  left  a  house  where 
they  exhibited  their  magical  power,  and  preferred  to  run  the  risk 
of  being  attacked  by  Hiyoshi,  the  Shinto  god  of  Hieizan,  whose 
sacred  sedan  cliair  was  left  in  tlie  Palace  by  tlie  angry  monks. 
But  not  always  did  these  beasts  succeed  in  deluding  mankind ; 
for  if  they  were  not  yet  sufficiently  experienced  in  the  difficult 
art,  they  were  quickly  discovered  and  became  the  laughing-stock 
of  those  whom  they  sought  to  play  upon.  Old  tanuki  and  old 
foxes  were  mentioned  side  by  side  as  taking  divine  or  human 
shape. 

In  th&  fifteenth  century  the  old  fox-sorcery  broke  forth  in 
mighty  waves  and  even  penetrated  within  the  walls  of  the 
Shogun's  palace.  It  was  then  for  the  first  time  that  we  found 
the  term  *'  kitsnne'tsukal"  or  "  employment  of  foxes  ",  a  magic 
art  practiced  even  by  such  high  personages  as  the  Chicf-Divincr 
and  the  Shogun's  physician.  Yet  it  was  deemed  a  very 
wicked  art  and  punished  with  exile.  Some  later  Japan- 
ese authors  refer  to  an  older  passage  where  tliey  believed 
they  had  discovered  a  trace  of  tlie  same  kind  of  sorcery,  name- 
ly, the  legend  of  the  abbot  Soo,  found  in  the  fusd  ryakki  (12th 
century),^  ]^ut  there  is  not  a  single  proof  that  this  abbot,  who 
in  the  year  S88  exorcised  by  means  of  incantations  a  fox  which 
possessed  the  luiipress,  and  comi^clled  the  beast  to  leave  the 
shaking  palace,  was  himself  the  culprit  who  liad  caused  the  fox 
to  [xjssess  Ilcr  Majesty  to  the  end  that  he  might  obtain  praise  and 
honour  by  driving  the  animal  out.  The  author  of  the  Fiao  ryakki 
ap|xirently  did  not  think  of  such  roguery  on  the  jxirt  of  the  de- 
vout abbot. 

1  he  famous  legend  of  the  transformed  fox  Tammno  no  nuu\ 
the  favourite  concubine  of  the  luiiperor  Konoe,  showed  us  the 
nine-toiled,  white  fox  in  India,  China  and  Japan,  with  always  a 
most  baleful  influence  on  King  or  Knu^ror  as  exercised  tlirough 


I.     Sec  above  \^,  ^^. 
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the  person  of  a  consort  or  a  concubine.  Probably  this  legend  did 
not  date  from  very  olden  times,  because  in  China  as  well  as  in 
Japan  the  appearance  of  a  nine-tailed  or  white  fox  was  originally 
considered  to  be  a  very  good  omen.  Indian  influence  may  have 
caused  this  difference  from  the  old  belief ;  for  it  is  characteristic 
that  in  the  legend  itself  India  is'  pointed  out  as  the  original  field 
where  the  fox  played  her  tricks,  and  that  the  power  of  Buddhism 
against  this  deadly  enemy  of  mankind  is  intentionally  put  in  a 
strong  light.  And  it  was  a  very  efficacious  means  of  propaganda 
indeed,  for  both  in  literature  and  on  the  stage  the  legend 
obtained  the  utmost  popularity.  Of  Indian  origin  seems  also 
to  have  been  the  word  '* yakan  ",  which  sometimes  occurs  in 
the  Ryo'i-ki  (8th  century),  Konja/cu  Monogatari  (nth  century), 
Mizu  Ka garni  (12th  century)  and  Zokn  kojidan  (13th 
century),  side  by  side  with  the  word  "kitsune"  as  having  the 
same  meaning.  As  we  stated  above  ^  an  old  Chinese  work, 
quoted  in  the  Waiuyosho  (loth  century),  said  that  the  yakan 
was  different  from  the  fox,  namely  a  smaller  animal  with  a  big 
tail,  which  could  climb  trees,  and  that  the  Chinese  by 
mistake  had  applied  its  name  to  the  fox.  Other  Chinese  books 
taught  that  it  was  an  anthropophagous  animal,  resembling  a 
blue-yellow  dog,  which  was  mentioned  in  Buddhist  sutras.  So 
we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  yakan,  although  originally 
different  from  the  fox,  was  introduced  into  Japanese  folklore 
when  it  had  already  lost  its  primary  Indian  meaning  in  China, 
and  was  simply  thought  to  be  identical  with  the  fox. 

The  worship  of  female  fox-deities,  probably  spirits  of  the 
rice,  was  prevalent  in  those  days,  as  it  must  have  been  from 
olden  times.  At  least  the  encyclopaedical  work  Ainosho  (1446) 
mentioned  them  in  connection  with  the  name  "  myobu  "  (Court 
lady)  for  fox.  The  same  work  spoke  of  fox-fire,  which  was 
believed  to  be  made  by  means  of  burning  horse  bones,  carried 
in  the  mouth  by  the  foxes ;  but  we  saw  in  later  works,   that 

, ^ ,-^ 
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according  to  other  explanations  it  was  the  breath  of  the  beasts, 
or  a  shining  pearl  at  the  end  of  the  tail,  or  burning  horse 
hoofs,  which  made  those  ignes  fatui. 

The  sixteenth  century  brought  only  old  tales  in  a  somewhat 
different  form,  namely  the  well-known  legends  of  the  man  who 
was  lying  under  his  own  godown,  and  of  the  transformed  fox 
who  was  married  to  a  man,  but  at  last  fled  away  at  the  approach 
of  a  little  dog.  The  only  interesting  passage  we  found  was  that 
about  the  fox  whose  appearance  w^as  considered  to  be  a  bad 
omen  because  it  happened  in  summer  time,  and  who  was  killed 
by  the  power  lodged  in  a  poem. 

Just  as  was  the  case  with  the  Tengu,  after  the  silence  of 
the  sixteenth  century  there  followed  a  perfect  torrent  of  legends 
in  the  seventeenth.  At  that  time  Inari  conquered  the  field. 
The  slumbering  fox  cult  on  Mount  Inari,  subdued  by  the 
anthropomorphic  goddess  ^  who  was  worshipped  on  the  same 
mountain,  suddenly  appcared^on  the  scene.  The  foxes,  them- 
selves spirits  of  the  rice,  were  now  messengers  of  the  Rice-god- 
dess, but  they  were  not  only  sacred,  they  also  received  worship 
in  shrines  as  representatives  of  Inari  herself.  Their  shrines 
were  demolished  when  a  fox  had  done  anything  wrong  and 
built  up  again  if  the  culprit  was  punished  by  the  fox-god  of  the 
shrine  himself  At  the  same  time  old  stories  were  told  about 
Inari 's  connection  with  the  fox,  as,  for  example,  that  of  the 
small  fox  which  appeared  above  the  hilt  of  a  sword  as  a  sign  of 
Inari's  presence  in  the  Palace.  The  Inari  temple  at  Kyoto  had 
become  the  centre  of  all  fox  cults  throughout  the  Empire,  and 
in  the  same  way  Inari  of  Dji  near  Yedo  was  the  head  of  all 
foxes  in  the  eight  provinces  of  Kwanto.  On  New-Year's  eve 
they  all  assembled  at  the  foot  of  a  tree  near  by  in  order  to  go 
up  to  the  temple  and  pay  reverence  to  their  divine  Mistress. 
The  more  fox-fire  was  seen  there  at  that  time  and  the  more  light 


I.     It  was  certainly  :k  female  deity  in  spite  of  the  Kobo  Dabhi  legend,  where 
apparently  the  male  mouwlaiu  ^od,  and  not  the  female  Rice  Spirit,  is  spoken  of. 
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it  shed,  the  better  would  be  the  rice  crop  of  that  year.  Could 
there  be  better  evidence  of  the  nature  of  the  fox-gods  as  spirits 
of  the  rice  ? 

But  the  foxes  were  not  always  thought  to  have  connection 
with  Inari.  Sometimes  they  transformed  themselves,  as  in 
former  days,  only  for  the  pleasure  of  deluding  men.  So  also 
did  the  tanuki,  who  even  chose  the  Buddhist  temples  as  a  field 
for  their  tricks'  and  made  an  image'  preach  to  the  devout 
believers. 

Fox-possession  was  very  common  in  those  days,  as  well  as 
later,  and  madness,  melancholy,  hysteria  and  so  on  were  all 
ascribed  to  the  same  cause.  Women,  weak  men  and  children 
were  in  general  the  victims  of  this  special  kind  of  disease,  which 
was  cured  in  various  ways.  The  patient  was  forced  to  snuff 
up  smoke  of  burning  wolf-dung,  or  to  drink  thin  tea,  or  to 
swallow  roasted  leaves  of  the  shikimi  (illicium  religiosum)  ;  all 
things  which  foxes  were  believed  to  detest.  If  there  was  doubt 
whether  some  one  was  possessed  by  a  fox  or  was  taken  by  an 
ordinary  illness,  no  better  trial  could  be  made  than  by  making 
him  take  this  last  mentioned  medicine,  because  the  fox-possessed 
patient  would  flatly  refuse  it.  But  there  was  still  another  means 
of  driving  the  fox  out,  namely  pricking  the  tumour,  made  by 
him  under  the  skin  of  the  possessed  person,  using  for  the 
purpose  a  needle  taken  mostly  from  the  tail  of  an  ei  fish. 

It  was  often  by  human  sorcery  that  a  fox  was  caused  to 
possess  some  one.  From  very  olden  times  this  fox-magic 
existed  in  Japan,  and  instead  of  decreasing  under  Buddhist 
influence  it  spread  more  and  more  under  the  name  of  the 
"  Dagini  doctrine."  There  was  one  mountain  especially  where 
it  flourished  for  many  centuries,  namely  Mount  Izuna  in  Shinano 
province.  The  "  Izuna  doctrine  ",  being  a  combination  of  the 
old  fox-magic,  practiced  on  the  mountain,  with  the  cult  of  a 
Great  Tengu,  was  already  mentioned  in  a  work  of  the 
century,  but  did  not  reach  the  summit  of  its  fiune 
seventeenth.    Since  that  time  it  was  well-known 
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magic,  by  means  :'of  which  the  sorcerer  caused  the  fox  he  had 
in  his  service  to  possess  somebody  or  to  tell  him  everything  he 
wanted  to  know. 

Next  to  this  magical  use  of  foxes  we  found  them  still 
considered  as  forebodings;  for  just  as  in  olden  times,  their  howl- 
ing was  believed  to  portend  luck  or  some  sort  of  calamity.  Yet 
in  spite  of  their  power  as  divine,  magical  and  ominous  beings 
they  did  not  escape  the  cruel  hand  of  man  who  used^  their  .livers 
and  fat  in  preparing  medicines  and  unguents,  and  caught  them 
in  traps  by  means  of  their  feivourite  food,  rats  fried  in  oil. 

The  eighteenth  century  spoke  of  Inari's  revenge  when  fox 
shrines  were  neglected  or  sacred  trees  cut  down.  Madness, 
suicide  and  death  by  lightning  fell  upon  the  unhappy  culprit  and 
his  iamily.  But  protecting  fox-gods  were  sent  by  the  goddess 
to  monasteries  or  temples  as^  a  .  reward  for  devout  worship ; 
while  often  great  wealth  was  bestowed  upon  men  by  divine 
foxes  which  they  liad  saved  or  assisted  in  some  way.  More 
than  ever  the  temple  on  Mount  Inari  became  the  centre  of  all 
fox  cults  in  Japan,  and  its  priests  the  chief  mediators  between 
fox  deities  and  men.  The  divine  foxes  kept  watch  by  turns  on 
the  holy  mountain,  and  even  the  "  Venerable  Fox  god,"  Kiko 
Myojin,  identified  with  Dagini  Ten,  was  nothing  but  a  messei^r 
of  Inari.  At  the  same  time  the  goddess  felt  herself  responable 
for  the  mischief  her  subjects  did,  and  punished  them  severely. 
She  gave  them  also  diflferent  ranks,  which  they  could  buy  for 
money ,Jpicked  up  at  .the  offering  boxes  of  temples.  The  divine 
foxes  who  lived  in  Buddhist  temples,  not  only  protected  these 
buildings  against  fire  and  other  calamities,  but  were  also 
guardian-gods  of  the'priests  and  gave  oral  and  written  oracles  to 
believers. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  tliat  side  b>'  side  \inth  the  cult  of 
Inari  and  her  vulpine  rice  spirits  the  magical  Izuna  doctrine 
fk)urished  with  redoubled  vigour.  It  was  practiced  by  both 
Buddliist  priests  and  laymen,  but  in  some  cases,  if  a  priest  went 
too  far  in  this  l\cterodoK  behaviour  and  v)rofited   largely  by  the 
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fame  obtained  by  exorcising  the  fox  which  he  himself  had  caused 
to  possess  a  person,  the  authorities*  intervened  and  banished  him 
to  another  province.  In  Izumo  province  especially  the  so-called 
kitsufu-mochit  or  "  fox-keeping  '*,  was  very  common,  as  much 
as  was  the  dog-sorcery  in  Kyushu.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
influence  of  the  latter  was  believed  to  be  checked  by  the  tooth 
of  a  fox,  the  dog's  deadly  enemy,  although  in  fox-lore  it  is 
always  the  fox  who  flees  as  soon  as  he  is  aware  of  the  presence 
of  a  dog.^  Except  in  causing  people  to  be  possessed,  predicting 
the  future  and  showing  an  amazing  knowledge  of  all  kinds  of 
things,  the  fox-sorcerers  gave  |)erformanccs  with  "  spirit  foxes  " 
(ki-ko,  %,  SK)'  making  for  example  two  persons  out  of  one, 
which  reminds  us  of  the  old  stories  of  foxes  acting  as  the  doubles 
of  women  or  men.  Others  deluded  the  people  by  means  of  the 
magic  power  of  their  foxes  in  showing  them  a  mock  shape 
instead  of  their  own,  as  the  man  in  Osaka  did  who  offered  his 
body  as  a  target  to  such  as  cared  to  shoot  at  it 

But  also  apart  from  human  influence  foxes  were  still 
believed  to  possess  and  haunt  mankind  and  change  themselves 
into  men.  Sometimes  they  were  dangerous,  especially  in  the 
revenge  they  took,  sometimes  harmless,  when  they  discussed 
Buddhistic  topics  in  the  shape  of  priests,  or  appeared  as  ghosts 
of  the  dead.  But  they  soon  resumed  their  vulpine  shape  when 
fumigated  or  bathed,  or  attacked  by  dogs.  Sometimes  they 
amused  the  people  by  fata  morgana,  showing  castles  and 
horsemen  in  battle  array  and  long  processions  of  dainiyo. 

Next  to  foxes  the  old  tanuki  had  become  very  popular 
f^ures  in  Japanese  folklore.  They  took  the  shape  of  one-eyed 
spooks  or  hags,  or  appeared  as  gigantic  women  or  black  priests 
in  the  dead  of  night,   amid  lightning  and   earthquake.     They 

I.  On  Mitsu-miiic,  a  mountain  in  Musashi  province,  sacred  dogs  were  kept  in 
the  temple  of  Mitsu-mine  Gongen  from  remote  ages  down  to  the  jiresent  day,  and 
on  the  19th  of  every  month  an  offering  of  cleaned  rice  was  made  to  them.  From 
aU  sides  the  pilgrims  llock  there  together  in  order  to  "  borrow  a  dog  "  as  they 
call  it,  that  is,  to  obtain  a  charm  which  curei  fox-|K)ssession.  An  invisible  dog  is 
believed  to  follow  the  charm  and  drive  out  the  fox.  Cbinp.  VosHlDA  Togo's 
geographical  lexicon,  "  Dai  Xihon  chimcijisho  ",  p.  3054. 
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flew  as  dazzling  comets  through  the  air,  or  fell  as  flaming 
human  heads  before  bewildered  men,  whose  feet  they  burned 
and  whom  they  made  ill  by  their  pestilential  breath.  They 
knocked  at  the  gate  in  the  middle  of  the  night  and  made  their 
victims  go  to  haunted  houses,  where  they  frightened  them  to 
death  by  their  tricks.  They  buried  their  dead  with  Buddhist 
funeral  rites  and  asked  assistance  of  the  priest  of  the  monastery 
they  had  haunted  the  night  before. 

Not  always,  however,  were  the  tanuki  so  dangerous  or 
troublesome  to  men.  Often,  on  clear  moonlight  nights,  they 
amused  the  people  by  playing  the  belly-^rum,  or  they  appeared 
in  their  dreams  in  the  shape  of  children,  asking  permission  to 
live  under  their  houses,  announcing  a  belly-drum  concert 
beforehand,  or  predicting  that  they,  the  tanuki,  would  be  killed 
the  next  day  by  a  dog.  Vox  they  knew  the  past  and  the  future, 
this  life  as  well  as  former  existences.  On  rainy  nights  tliey  and 
the  mujina  appeared  as  ignes  fatui. 

After  an  absence  of  a  thousand  years  the  mujina  came 
to  life  again  in  popular  superstition.  They  haunted  and 
predicted  death  to  the  people  in  the  shajx:  of  boys  or  black 
lay-bonzes  or  old  witches,  lived  during  hundreds  of  years  as 
monks  in  Buddhist  monasteries,  eagerly  accumulating  money 
and  giving  examples  of  their  ciueer  handwriting  till  they  were 
killed  by  a  mere  dog.  Even  after  death  they  brought  a  curse 
upon  those  who  spent  the  money  which  they,  the  mujina,  liad 
collected  during  life,  or  caused  the  death  of  the  daring  man  who 
had  killed  thcni.  As  priests  they  discussed  Buddhist  sutras,  as 
old  scholars  the  Chinese  classics.  So  much  did  they  resemble 
the  tanuki,  that  their  belly-drum  and  ignes  fatui,  their  human 
shapes  and  ways  of  haunting  were  all  the  same,  as  well  as  their 
old  age,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  gave  animals  and  plants 
supernatural  power. 

In  the  7iinctccnth  century  fox- possession  was  not  less 
common  than  before,  but  was  mostly  ascribed  to  human  sorcery. 
Yet   we   also   read  about  foxes   who   possessed   [Dcrsons  and 
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made  them  ill  in  revenge  for  some  evil,  or  gave  them  power  to 
work  much  more  than  usual  in  gratitude  for  being  allowed  to 
stay  in  the  house  of  their  master.  Another  time  they  pretended 
to  be  the  ghost  of  a  deceased  bishop  and  made  the  possessed 
girl  write  Amida's  holy  name,  at  the  same  time  taking  care,  in 
order  to  avoid  Amida's  anger,  to  use  wrong  characters  which 
made  it  somewhat  different  from  the  real  name.  Needles  and 
moxa  were  the  means  used  for  curing  such  patients,  or  old 
precious  swords,  which  had  killed  some  haunting  fox  long  ago 
and  were  laid  upon  the  heads  of  the  possessed.  The  fox  was 
also  transferred  into  a  medium  by  means  of  Buddhist  incanta- 
tions, as  in  the  days  of  old,  and  then  driven  out  by  further  tantras 
and  by  questions  as  to  his  origin,  reasons  and  aim ;  or  the 
possessed  were  taken  to  some  Buddhist  temple,  famous  for  its 
powerful  influence  in  such  cases.  The  old  legends  of  foxes, 
married  to  men  during  long  periods  of  time,  and  of  others  feast- 
ing men  on  mock  meals  of  dirty  stuff,  were  told  in  slightly 
diflferent  form  ;  while  at  the  same  time  new  elements  had  found 
their  way  into  fox-lore,  as,  for  example,  the  hypnotic  power  of 
old  haunting  foxes  and  their  capacity  of  quickly  changing  bright 
moonshine  into  utter  darkness,  just  as  the  Tengu  did  in  their 
sacred  valleys.  They  still  showed  their  revengeful  nature  by 
annoying  those  who  had  insulted  them,  causing  them  to  see 
long  daimyo  processions  or  to  go  on  useless  errands  in  the 
night,  and,  as  in  olden  times,  their  mysterious  lights  glowed  on 
field  and  moor  in  wet  and  dreary  nights. 

Fox-sorcery  had  reached  its  highest  point.  Izuna  Gongen 
had  his  temples  on  the  tops  of  many  mountains,  where  Tengu 
cult  and  fox-magic  went  hand  in  hand.  Shinano,  Kozuke, 
Izumo  and  other  provinces  abounded  with  families  whose 
members  were  believed  to  liave  osaki-,  kuda-,  or  man-foxes  (jinko) 
in  their  service,  wliich  they  caused  to  possess  and  haunt 
enemies  or  rich  people  from  whom  they  wished  to 
tiling.  It  is  no  wonder  that  such  &milies  were 
shunned,  and  that  nobody  would  allow  his  son  c 
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intermarry  with  them.  The  sudden  rise  and  fall  of  poor  and 
rich,  theft,  illness  and  inexplicable  events  were  all  ascribed  to 
their  influence.  In  short,  the  magic  power,  as  well  as  that  of 
divination,  which  these  people  obtained  from  their  supernatural 
foxes,  was  believed  to  be  unlimited. 

In  the  meantime  the  tanuki  had  become  more  harmless  than 
before.  In  Shikoku,  where  there  were  no  foxes,  they  took  the 
place  of  those  animals,  playing  many  a  trick  on  the  simple 
country  folk,  and  also  elsewhere  they  sometimes  deceived  young 
men  and  girls  by  taking  the  shape  of  pretty  maids  or  handsome 
lovers,  or  deluded  devout  priests  by  appearing  as  Amida  riding 
on  a  purple  cloud.  But  in  general  they  helped  and  amused 
mankind  more  than  they  annoyed  them.  Sometimes  they  lent 
them  money,  picked  up  from  ditches  and  valleys,  or  gave  them 
presents  of  precious  swords  ;  sometimes  they  amused  them  by 
fata  morgana,  causing  enormous  castles  or  busy  market  scenes 
to  appear  before  their  eyes.  They  lived  as  monks  in  monasteries 
and  sold  their  drawings  to  the  peasants,  who  liked  such  tilings 
very  much.  They  lived  above  the  ceilings  of  private  houses, 
where  they  caused  paper  and  pencil  to  fly  up  to  them,  with  which 
they  would  proceed  to  write.  But  at  last  they  were  mostly 
killed  by  dogs,  their  natural  enemies,  and  funeral  services  were 
held  on  behalf  of  their  souls. 

To-day  the  old  superstitions  are  still  in  full  vigour,  as  the 
Japanese  newspapers  are  telling  us  from  day  to  day.  The  sacred  . 
sword  in  Fudo's  temple  at  Narita,  as  well  as  Hommyoji,  the 
Nichiren  temple  at  Kumamoto,  attract  crowds  of  pilgrims,  who 
believe  themselves  possessed  by  foxes  and  are  confident  that  they 
can  be  cured  at  these  holy  places.  The  bone  of  a  tortoise's  foot 
held  in  the  left  hand  is  coasidered  an  excellent  talisman  against 
the  bewitching  power  of  foxes  and  badgers.^  The  fabulous 
teapot  which  changes  into  a  badger,  and  tlie  tanuki-fire  on  rainy 
nights  *^  are  known  to  old  and  young.     Fox-cult  and  fox-magic 

I.      ]jRlNKI.KY,  y^//^;//.  Vol.  V,  pp.  14  SJj. 

2.    ibidem,  \)\\  200, 220. 
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do  not  yet  belong  to  the  past,  and  the  former  especially  will  not 
disappear  as  long  as  Shint5  lives.  For  even  if  all  the  supersti- 
tionsy  borrowed  centuries  ago  from  China,  die  out,  the  fox,  the 
spirit  of  the  rice,  will  retain  his  fame  as  the  sacred  messenger 
of  Inari,  and  will  be  seen  before  her  shrines  throughout  Japan. 
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The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
Japan  was  held  at  4  p.m.,  Thursday,  Dec.  10,  at  the  British 
Embassy,  Kojimachi,  Tokyo.  H.  E.  Sir  Claude  MacDonald, 
British  Ambassador,  President  of  the  Society,  occupied  the 
chair.  The  minutes  of  the  last  General  Meeting,  having  been 
printed  in  the  papers,  were  taken  as  read.  The  reports  of  the 
Corresponding  Secretary  (for  the  Council),  of  the  Librarian,  and 
of  the  Treasurer  were  then  read  and  adopted.  The  Society 
then  proceeded  to  ballot  for  Officers  for  the  ensuing  year.  . 
While  the  tellers  (Messrs.  Coates  and  Hagin)  were  counting  the 
ballots,  Prof.  Arthur  Lloyd  delivered  a  very  interesting  lecture 
on  "The  Oriental  Congress  in  Copenhagen,"  and  gave  an 
account  of  his  visits  in  Russia,  (jermany  and  England  with 
learned  scholars  and  at  the  meetings  of  other  learned  societies, 
especially  those  dealing  with  oriental  topics.  The  President, 
in  behalf  of  the  Society,  then  extended  thanks  to  Prof.  Lloyd 
for  his  intertaining  and  instructive  remarks.  The  Corresponding 
Secretary  then  read  the  result  of  the  ballot,  as  follows  : — 

President — H.E.    Sir    Claude    MacDonald,   G.  C.  M.  G., 
K.C.B.,  G.C.V.O. 

Vice-President — For  Tokyo — Prof.  E.  H.  Vickers.     For 
Yokohama — ^J.  C.  Hall,  Esq. 

Corresponding  Secretary. — Rev.  T.  M.  MacNair. 

Recording  Secretaries. — For  Tokyo — Prof.  E.  W<  Clement 
For  Yokohama — W.  B.  Mason,  Esq. 

Treasurer. — Prof.  J.  T.  Swift 

Librarian. — Prof.  Arthur  Lloyd,  M.A. 

Members  of  Council. — Prof.  M.  Anesaki,  Ph.D.,  Galen  M. 
Fisher,  Esq.,  Prof.  K.  Florenz,  Ph  D.,  J.  McD.  Gardiner,  Esq^ 
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Rev.  A.  F.  King,  R.  J.  Kirby,  Esq.,  Rev.  E.  R.  Miller,  R.  S. 
Miller,  Esq.,  Rev.  H.  St.  G.  Tucker  and  M.  W.  de  Visser,  Ph.D. 

Prof.  J.  T.  Swift  proposed,  and  the  Society  unanimously 
passed,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  H.E.  Sir  Claude  MacDonald  for  his 
hospitality  in  throwing  open  the  Embassy  for  this  meeting.  The 
meeting  then  adjourned. 

The  above-mentioned  reports  are  hereto  appended. 

REPORT   OF   THE   COUNCIL  OF   THE   ASIATIC   SOaETY 

*FOR   THE   VTAR    I9O8. 

During  the  past  year  the  Council  has  met  fourteen  times, 
and  the  Society  has  held  nine  general  meetings  and  with  papers 
read  as  follows : 


COUNCIL  MEETINGS. 


Jan. 

22 

29 

Feb. 

19 

Mar. 

1 1 

Apr. 

I 

15 

May 

6 

20 

June  3 

Oct.  7 

28 

Nov.        i  I 

Dec.         10 


GENERAL    MEETINGS. 


Jan.  29,  igoS.^-Lecture  on  "  Some  of  the  Problems  of  Life  in 

New  China  ",  by  Dr.  Timothy  Richard  of  Shanghai. 
Feb.  19. — **  The  Life  and  Teachings  of  Nakai  Toju,  the  Sage  of 

Omi  '*,  by  Galen  M.  Fisher,  Esq. 
March  i8.— **  Dazai  on  Rules  of  Life  '*,  by  R.  J.  Kirby,  Esq. 
April  15. — "  The  Ancient  Shinto  God.  Ame-no-minaka-nushi-no- 

kami,  Seen  in  the  Light  of  To-day  ",  by  Prof.  G.  Kato. 
May  20. — '*  Japanese  Feudal  Laws  ;  The  Ashikaga  Code  ",  by 

John  Carey  Hall,  Esq. 
June  17.—"  The  Tengu  '\  by  Dr.  M.  W.  de  Visser. 
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Oct.  28. — "  Confucian  Philosophy  in  Japan  ",  by  Walter  Dening, 

Esq. 
Nov.  4. — "  The  Fox  and  the  Badger  in  Japanese  Folk-lore  ",  by 

Dr.  M.  W.  de  Visser. 
Dec.  10. — Lecture  by  Prof.  Arthur  Lloyd,  on  "  The  Congress 
of  Orientalists  at  Copenliagen." 

One  additional  i>aper  was  furnished  to  the  Society  early  in 
the  year  by  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Atkinson,  D.D.,  since  deceased,  on 
the  subject,  "  The  Ten  Buddhistic  Virtues :  Not  committing 
adultery  ",  and  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Transactions. 

Of  these  several  papers  the  one  just  mentioned  and  the 
lecture  by  Dr.  Timothy  Richard  have  been  printed,  and  wUl 
appear  shortly,  together  with  Mr.  Fisher's  paper  on  Nakai  Toju 
and  Mr.  Kirby's  on  Dazai,  &c.,  as  Part  i.  of  Vol.  XXXVI  of 
the  Transactions.  The  remainder  of  the  material  in  hand,  as 
above,  will  be  divided  between  Parts  2.  and  3.  of  the  same 
volume.  A  small  new  edition  of  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws, 
as  amended  to  date,  and  a  new  ILst  of  members  and  Catalogue  of 
Transactions  has  just  been  received  from  the  printer.  The  only 
amendment  made  during  the  year  was  to  the  effect  that  after 
May  20th  ordinary  membership  fees  should  be  the  same  for 
resident  and  non-resident  members,  viz.  five^r^  a  year  and  that 
the  cost  of  life  membership  should  be  raised  to  sixty  j^en,  plus 
entrance  fee  in  the  case  of  new  members,  and  less  two  and  a  half 
^^ai  for  each  year  of  membership  in  the  case  of  others  ;  but  that 
after  twenty-five  years  of  ordinary  membership  life  membership 
should  be  obtainable  on  application  to  the  Treasurer  witliout 
•further  payment. 

Although  work  is  thus  begun  on  Vol.  XXXVI,  the  print- 
ing of  Vol.  XXXV  is  not  yet  finished.  Parts  2.  and  3.  being 
still  in  press.  They  comprise  the  papers  by  Dr.  M.  Anezaki 
and  F.  V.  Dickins,  Esq.,  on  "The  P'our  Buddhist  Agamas  in 
Chinese  *'  and  "  The  Makura  Kotoba  of  Primitive  Japanese 
Verse  "  respectively.  They  would  both  have  been  issued  loog 
since  but  for  tlie  occurrence  of  a  fire  in  tlie  Fukuin  Pii 
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House  which  caused  much  confusion,  and  was  supposed  for  a 
time  to  have  destroyed  the  manuscript  of  the  former  and  the 
stereo-plates  of  most  of  the  latter.  A  report  was  made  to  this 
effect,  but  after  some  months  had  elapsed  the  Society  was 
informed  of  the  safety  of  the  materials,  both  manuscript  and  plates, 
and  of  the  printer  s  ability  and  readiness  to  proceed  with  the 
work.  This  he  was  instructed  to  do,  in  accordance  with  pre- 
vious arrangements.  New  proofs  of  the  Makura  Kokoba  were 
furnished,  and  were  forwarded  to  England  for  the  authors 
personal  revision.  They  have  not  yet  been  returned,  though 
word  has  come  that  they  may  be  expected  in  a  fortnight  The 
paper  on  the  Four  Agamas  is  about  half  completed  at  this 
date. 

Parts  I.  and  2.  of  the  Transactions,  Vol.  XXXV,  were 
issued  to  members  of  the  Society  and  to  the  public  during  the 
spring  and  summer,  after  delay  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  which 
was  likewise  caused  by  the  fire.  The  part  was  in  fact  brought 
out  by  a  different  establishment.  The  lectures  on  "  Formative 
Elements  of  Japanese  Buddhism  ",  by  Prof.  Arthur  Lloyd,  with 
which  this  second  Part  of  Vol.  XXXV  was  concluded,  are 
deserving  of  special  notice  in  this  connection.  The  manuscripts 
of  all  were  reported  as  lost,  but  were  happily  restored  to  the 
Society  later  on  and  in  time  for  insertion  in  Part  2.  A  more 
extended  treatment  of  the  subject,  however,  which  Prof.  Lloyd 
was  printing  privately,  was  entirely  burned>  and  this  loss  was 
quite  irreparable,  save  by  an  entire  rewriting  on  Prof.  Lloyd's 
part,  which  could  not  be  undertaken,  as  a  matter  of  course,  prior 
to  his  departure  for  Europe  to  attend,  as  the  Society's  representa- 
tive, the  Fifteenth  Session  of  the  International  Congress  of 
Orientalists,  meeting  at  Copenhagen  in  August.  The  Society 
was  therefore  disappointed  in  its  expectation,  as  expressed  in  the 
last  Annual  Report  of  the  Council,  that  the  four  lectures,  and 
with  them  the  larger  statement,  would  "  serve  as  a  means  of 
bringing  the  society  and  Prof.  Lloyd  prominently  before  students 
of  Oriental  UAattcrs  ov\U\at  occasion".     This  end  was  none  the 
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less  gained,  however,  by  Prof.  Lloyd  personally,  who  was 
present  at  the  Congress  and  made  valuable  contributions  to  its 
proceedings. 

With  r^ard,  further,  to  the  printing  of  the  Transactions,  the 
Council  would  express  regret  that  the  work  has  not  gone  for- 
ward with  greater  rapidity  and  with  more  definite  and  apparent 
results,  but  the  delay  has  been  due  to  circumstances  over  which 
the  Publication  Committee  have  had  no  control. 

The  membership  roll  of  the  Society  has  been  considerably 
extended  during  the  year.  Only  two  members  have  resigned, 
viz.,  Messrs.  H.  L.  Latham  and  A.  A.  Williamson.  Basil  Hall 
Chamberlain,  Esq.,  has  been  made  an  honorary  member,  on 
account  of  his  long  continued  and  exceptionally  valuable  services 
to  the  Society.  James  Hazen  Hyde  was  made  a  life  member, 
and  the  following  names  have  been  added  to  the  list  of  ordinary 
members,  all  of  them  resident  in  Japan  except  the  two  last : — 
Lieut.  F.  C.  Bartels^  Henry  P.  Bowie,  Esq.,  Rev.  L.  Byrde,  J. 
M.  Davis,  Esq.,  J.  Edalji,  Esq.,  J,  Gasco,  Esq.,  Rev.  Bishop  M. 
C.  Harris,  D.D.,  Rev.  H.  Jowett,  J.  R.  Kennedy,  Esq.,  Miss  Z. 
Kincaid,  Rev.  J.  H.  Lloyd,  Howard  May,  Esq.,  Dr.  W.  W. 
McLaren,  Miss  C.  J.  Neely,  Lieut.  C.  H.  Niell-James,  T)r.  Inazo 
Nitobe,  Dr.  Paravicini,  Dr.  Rachel  Read,  F.  G.  Sale,  Esq.,  G. 
A.  Scott,  Esq.,  W.  F.  L.  Sweet,  Esq.,  Dr.  M.  W.  de  Visser,  J. 
C.  Ward,  Esq.  E.  A.  Wiedemann,  Esq.,  E.  R.  Kellogg,  Esq. 
and  Mrs.  Murray  Warner. 

The  Council  would  call  attention  to  the  fact,  as  reported 
by  Prof.  Lloyd  on  his  recent  return  from  England,  that  members 
of  the  Society  when  in  London  are  welcome  to  make  use  of  the 
Library  and  rooms  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  there  located, 
a  courtesy  which  Prof.  Lloyd  had  himself  experienced,  and  of 
which  he  had  received  the  assurance  that  it  was  open  alike  to 
other  members  of  the  Society  who  might  be  in  a  portion  to  take 
advantage  of  it. 

It  remains  only  to  state  that  the  vacancies  in  the 
made  necessary  by  the  departure  from  Japan  of  DiT.  JO 
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and  Prof*  B.  H.  Chamberlain,  were  filled  by  die  appointment  of 
Revs.  A.  F,  King  and  K  R.  Miller,  and  that  the  latter  was  asked  to 
perform  the  duties  of  librarian  during  the  absence  of  Prof.  Lloyd. 

The  Hon.  Librarian's  Report  is  as  follows  : — 

The  Hon.  Librarian  begs  to  report  that  the  orders  for  Transactions  during  the 
yti  just  closing  have  amounted  to^^»  964.95,  of  which  an  unprecedentedly  large 
number  have  been  received  from  Japan,  through  Japanese  booksellers,  showing 
that  the  work  of  the  Society  is  being  appreciated  by  the  scholars  of  this  land. 

During  the  same  period  the  expenses  of  the  Library  have  come  \.o  yett  216.39, 
of  which  ^^wf  144  have  been  for  the  Assistant  Librarian,  the  rest  for  postage  and 
sundries* 

A  sum  of  250  yen  for  the  purchase  of  books  in  England  was  entrusted  to  the 
Hon.  Librarian  during  the  early  summer.  Of  the  books  bought  with  this  money 
one  small  consignment  (of  which  a  list  is  appended)  has  arrived  and  been  put  on 
the  shelves.  Notice  has  been  received  of  the  arrival  within  a  few  days  of  a  second 
consignment.  A  third  list  was  ordered  in  October,  and  should  arrive  by  the  end 
of  this  month  or  early  in  January.  No  statement  of  accounts  can  be  given  until 
all  the  books  have  arrived. 

Two  consignments  of  pamphlets,  books  and  proccediny;s  of  Scientific  Societies 
and  Institutions  have  been  sent  to  the  Library  of  the  Keiogijuku. 

The  Hon.  Librarian  also  wishes  to  express  his  thanks  to  the  Rev.  E.  Rothe- 
say Miller  for  kindly  undertaking  the  charge  of  the  Library  during  his  absence 

this  summer. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  Lloyd. 

Hon.  Librarian. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED  FROM   JUNE    I   TO  NOV.  9,    I908. 

Academia  della  Scienze, 

Philological,  vol.  i.  series  i.  1906-7. 

Juridical  „  „    1906-7. 

Ceog.  Soc.  Lisbon,  1908,  lan.-June. 
Royal  Dublin  Soc.  Scient.  Proc.  1908,  Jan.-June. 

Econ.  Proc.  1908,  April. 
Qiinese  Recorder,  1908,  June-Oct. 
Society  d'Anthrop,  Paris,    viii.  4,  1907. 
Monatsschrift  fiir  den  Orient,  1908,  May-Sept. 
Geographical  Journal.    April-Sept.,  1908. 
J.  R.  Asiatic  Society.    April,  July,  1908. 
Royal  Society,  London,  A.  538-547.    (46  missing). 

B.  529-542. 
Wiener  Anthrop,  Ges.  xxxviii.  x,  2,  3. 
As.  Soc  Ceylon,  vol.  idx..  ic)p*]. 
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As.  Soc  North  China,  vol.  39,  X908. 
Joamal  Asiatique,  I907.    Nov.,  Dec. 

1 90 1.    Jan.,  Feb. 
Geol.  Survey  India,  1908.    xxxvi,  pt.  3. 
Research  and  Review,  vol.  i.,  part  2. 

Chendra  Das.  Tibetan  Hist,  of  Indian  Buddhism  (presented). 
R.  S.  Edinburgh,  X907-8,  xxviii.,  4,  5,  6. 
Science  of  Man  1908,  May,  July,  Aug. 
Commission  Polaise  Internationale  Bruxelles  (presented). 
Geological  Survey  Canada,  Index  1885-1886. 
„  „      Ann.  Report  X907,  xvi. 

„  „      Maps. 

Canada's  Fertile  North  I^nd,  Maps. 
Falls  of  Niagara. 
Russian  Ac.  Sc.  1908,  Nos.  8-13,  incl. 

Geogr.  Society  1908,  xliv.,  3,  4,  5. 
Moscow  Ethn.  Mus.  Dec.,  1907. 
Mongolia  and  Cham.  Vol.  viii. 
Ann.  Zool  Jap.  Vol.  iv.,  pt.  4. 
Coll.  Agric.  Sapporo,  iii.,  pt.  i. 
Zeittchrift  der  deutsche  Morg.  Gcr.  Ixii.  1,  2. 
Vcrein  filr  Erdkunde  1906. 
Geol.  Inst.  Mexico  Vol.  xxiii. 

„    Dr.  Parergones  Vol.  i.  4,  5,  6. 
Camb.  Ant.  Soc.  Quarto.  New  Series  i. 
Journal  Siam  Soc.  v.  pts.  5,  2  incl. 
Smithsonian  Inst.,  Report,  1906. 

Ethnological  Bull.,  33. 

Dept.  Agriculture,  1907. 
Japan  by  the  Japanese  (purchase). 
Bataviaasch  Gcnost,  Tijdskorft,  1.,  5,  6,  li.,  I. 

Notulen  xlvi. 

Rottinesch-IIollandsch,  Diet,  (presented). 

Jaxa  Corlog.  1826  3,  pt.  v. 
American  Geogr.  Soc,  1908,  May-Sept. 
University  of  Upsala. 

Juristic     Report.      1907. 

Medical         „  1907. 

Philosophy    „  1907. 

Theology      „  1907. 

Linnaean  Celebration.       1907. 

Seimdog  Vaxtodlingen.     1907. 

Liun^  portrait  1907. 

Dialede  I.enais.  '907. 
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Picturesque  Sweden. 
Handbuch  Schweden. 
Bulletin,  Ecole  Francaise  de  TExtreme  Orient,  vii.  3,  4. 

FIRST  LIST  OF  BCX)KS  BOUGHT   IN  ENGLAND. 

Mitford's  Tales  of  Old  Japan. 

Sabbadhra  Ehikshu,  Buddhist  Catechism. 

Chambers,  Canada's  Fertile  Northland  (presented  by  Canadian  Government). 

Bing,  Artistic  Japan,  Vol.  VI. 

Phayre*s  History  of  Burma. 

Legge,  Life  and  Teachings  of  Confucius. 

Thomas,  The  Book  of  Governors  (2  vols.). 

Julieu,  Hoei-lau-Ki. 

Neumann,  Translations  from  the  Chinese. 

Berkeley  Japanese  Jjctters. 

Griffis,  Townsend  Harris  in  Japan. 

Adams,  Travels  of  a  Naturalist  in  Japan  and  Formosa. 

MacKay,  F'rom  Far  Formosa. 

Knox,  Imperial  Japan. 

Stead,  Japan  by  the  Japanese. 

Golowin,  Captivity  in  Japan,  2  vols. 

Ular,  A  Russo-Chinesc  Empire. 

Hastings,  Encyclop.  of  Religion  and  Ethics,  Vol.  1. 

CASH  STATEMENT  BY   THE   HON.   TREASURER   OF  THE  ASIATIC   SOCIETY 
OF  JAPAN    FROM   DEC.    I9O7   TO   NOV.   3OTH,    I908. 

To  Balance  Dec.  I907        

To  Residents'  Subscriptions 


•••  •••  •••  ••• 


To  Non-residents'  Subscriptions 
To  Life  Members'  Subscriptions 

To  Entrance  Fees       

To  Interest  ... 

To  Transactions  paid  for   . , 


By  Sec.  MacNair's  Pctties  ... 

By  Librarian's  Pet  lies 

By  Treasurer  Kirby's  Petiies  . 
By  Sec.  Clement's  Pctties  ... 

By  Printing 

By  Rent  J  year 

By  Insurance       

By  Rev.  A.  Lloyd  for  purchase  of  Books... 
By  Royalty  on  Transaction        


2,411.21 
662.90 

132.74 
115.98 

180.00 

115.68 

69*53 
4,310.04 

20.00 

216.39 

12.47 

20.00 

158.70 

157.50 

3500 
250.00 

63.00 
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By  Mitsu  Bishi  c/a 1,253.41 

Less  unpaid  cheques 28.77 


1,224.64 

By  Special  Deposit  Mitsu  Bishi  Bank      472.21 

By  Fixed  Deposit  Mitsu  Bishi  Bank I1O38.94 

By  Fixed  Deposit  H.  &  S.  B 6ooxx)    3,379.98 

By  H.  &  S.  B.  C*  c/a 4'*'9 


4,310x34 

We  have  nearly  ifiooytn  more  in  hand  now  than  we  had  this  time  last  year, 

but  before  long  heavy  printing  bills  must  be  paid,  so  really  we  are  not  in  any 

better  position  6nancial]y.    There  is  about  i^ooo  yen  due  us  from  Members  for 

Subscriptions  and  Entrance  Fees.    Ultimately  the  bulk  of  this  will  no  doubt  be 

paid,  as  it  is  owing  by  people  well  able  to  pay. 

•  Richard  J.  Kikby. 

December  10th,  1908. 


